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In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  been  employed  in  re- 
cording events  the  most  flattering  and  humiliating  to  man ; 
the  composition  of  a  work,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
the  disease  and  dec^y  of  that  mind  by  which  it  was  created. 
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cHAP.xiu.  In  beholding  this  contrast,  one  feels  a  sentiment  similar  to 
aX'^^^*  that  .which  desolates  the  soul,  when  we  mourn  over  the  tomb 
of  a  beauty  whom  we  once  admired.  We  array  her  in  our 
fancy  in  all  her  former  loveliness  ;  and  we  wonder,  like  Pet- 
rarch, that  the  auburn  ringlets,  that  the  lightnings  of  the 
angel  smile  which  was  wont  to  form  a  paradise  on  earth, 
that  these  should  now  be  nothing  but  a  little  dull  and  moul- 
dering dust. 

The  crisping  locks  of  pure,  refalgeiU  gold. 
And  all  the  lightoing  of  the  angel  smile. 
Which  changed  to  paradise  this  earth  a  while. 
Are  now  but  dust,  insensible,  and  cold.  * 

The  influence  of  very  hot  weather  is,  as  I  have  remarked, 
very  powerful  on  a  mind  predisposed  to  derangement ;  and 
probably  it  was  partly  owing  to  this,  that  Tasso  burst  forth 
into  a  paroxysm  on  the  seventeen  h  of  June.  For  several 
weeks,  the  violence  of  the  fit  seems  to  have  continued ;  and, 
as  he  believed  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe  at  Ferrara,  he 
resolved  to  provide  for  his  security  by  flight.  This  took 
Tasso  flics  from  placc  about  the  twentieth  of  July,  1577.  As  he  dreaded 
pursuit,  he  selected  the  most  lonely  and  unfrequented  paths ; 
avoided  the  highways  and  cities ;  and  as  he  was  destitute  of 


*  Le  ciespe  cbiome  d'or  puro  lacente, 
E'i  lampeggiar  del*  angelico  riso, 
Che  solean  far'  in  terra  un  Paradiso, 
Poca  polvere  son,  che  nulla  sente, 

Petrarca,  Skm.  24.  IL  Parte. 
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money,  must  have  suffered  very  great  hardships.  In  this  charxih. 
state  of  desolation  and  imagined  hostility,  he  recollected  that  Act^ssr^' 
he  had  a  sister,  and  believed,  that,  in  the  tenderness  of  fenjale 
friendship^  and  charities  of  so  near  a  relative,  he  would  find 
that  sympathy  which  had  been  universally  denied  him.  Of 
this  lady,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  history ;  and  we  left  her  married  to  Marzio  Sersale,  a 
gentleman  of  Sorrento.  Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  period;  the  young  and  beautiful  Cornelia  is  become  the 
mother  of  a  family,  and  continued  to  live  at  Sorrento,  ha- 
ving lost  her  husband.  To  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  there- 
fore, Tasso  now  turned  himself,  and  entered  it  on  the  side  of 
Abruzzo ;  having  first,  for  greater  security,  changed  cloaths 
with  a  poor  shepherd,  in  whose  hut  he  had  one  evening 
found  a  shelter.  The  Marquis  of  Villa  describes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  the  meeting  of  our  poet  with  his  sister ;  of 
which,  he  says, /he  learned  the  principal  circumstances  from 
Antonino  Sersale,  her  eldest  son.  The  whole  is  characteristic 
of  that  suspicious  irame  of  mind,  in  which  the  unhappy 
wanderer  then  was ;  and,  besides,  the  most  romantic  of  those 
circumstances,  his  disguise  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  is  cor-  ,^*"i,^  JlJ,^^/ 
roborated  by  Tasso  himself,  who  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  «»»»*?>«'*• 
letters.  *  "  Having  entered,''  says  Manso, "  into  the  city,  and 
into  the  house  of  his  sister,  he  found  her  alone  with  her  ser- 


*  Non  80  (says  he  in  writing  to  his  sister,)  se  fra  tante  disperazioni  debba  sperarcj 
che  voi  siate  viva,  accio  mi  raccogliate  un'altra  volta  in  abito  di  Pastore  ^  percbi  in  al- 
tro  hon  poeso  yenire  ageyolmente  a  yedervi*     Qp«rr#  yoL  ES«  p.  139« 
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CHAP.  XIII.  vantSy  for  she  was  now  a  widow,  and  her  two  sons  were  at 
Art?ss*^^*  that  time  not  in  the  house.  Being  introduced,  he  feigned 
himself  a  messenger,  and  delivered  her  some  letters,  which 
he  said  were  from  her  brother.  These  expressed,  that  Tor- 
quato  was  in  the  most  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  unless  she 
succoured  him  with  sisterly  love,  by  procuring  him  some  let- 
ters of  protection  of  which  he  had  need  ;  and  he  referred  her 
to  the  messenger  for  particulars.  Terrified  and  afflicted  with 
this  sad  intelligence,  she  desired,  as  soon  as  she  was  some-^ 
what  recovered,  to  hear  the  detail.  Torquato  exaggerated 
his  fabled  danger,  and  recounted  a  very  probable  story,  in 
language  so  pathetic,  that  his  sister  fainted  with  excess  of 
*  grief.     Being  now  certain  of  her  love,  and  accusing  himself 

for  causing  her  to  suffer  so  much  anguish,  he  began  first  to 
comfort  her,  and  at  last  discovered  himself;  by  degrees, 
however,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  expose  her  to  a 
new  relapse.  When  Cornelia  was  at  last  tranquil,  and  had 
heard  more  fully  from  her  brother  the  cause  of  his  coming 
in  such  a  disguise,  she  determined,  for  his  satisfaction,  to 
keep  him  incognito,  except  to  her  children,  and  to  a  few 
relations.  To  others  it  was  pretended,  that  a  cousin  from 
Bergamo  had  come  to  Naples  on  some  business,  aad  had 
taken  that  opportunity  of  visiting  her  at  Sorrento.'"  * 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  biographers  of  Tasso  for  this 
tale  of  fiction  to  his  sister  is,  the  fear  of  overwhelming  her 


•  Vita  di  T.Tam,  p.  87.  et  seq. 
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with  joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  after  an  absence  of  chap.xiil 
twenty-three  years.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  ta  at-  j^;  ^is^f''^'  * 
tribute  it  to  his  doubt  of  a  kind  reception  in  his  present  in- 
digent condition.  Cornelia  had  been  totally  insulated  from 
her  family ;  she  had  been  influenced  by  her  uncles,  who  were 
at  bitter  variance  with  Bernardo ;  and  her  father  had  conse- 
quently been  not  quite  satisfied  with  her  conduct  to  himself 
and  to  her  brother.  *  It  was  high  spirited,  therefore,  in 
Tasso  not  to  discover  himself  in  his  present  circumstances, 
till  he  was.  assured  of  her  affection  ;  and,  without  doubt,  had 
her  sensibility  been  less,  he  would  have  directed  his  steps^ 
to  a  more  hospitable  abode. 

The  natural  beauties  of  Sorrento  have  been  already  de-  sontato. 
scribed  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work. 
Such  was  the  power  of  their  influence  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  that  they  seem  to  have  communicated  a  sort 
of  poetical  afflatus  to  whoever  endeavoured  to  delineate 
them.  "  Being  now  in  a  state  of  security,  (says  Manso,) 
Torquato  remained  with  his  sister  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer. Of  his  satisfaction  ohe  may  judge  from  his  enjoying,  as 
it  were,  a  home,  a  comfort  which  he  had  never  before  had,  ex- 
cept at  a  period  when  he  could  not  appreciate  it ;  and  from 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  that  enchanting  country.  De- 
lightful in  every  season,  and  especially  to  the  muses,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly happy  and  profuse  of  solace,  at  a  time  when  extreme 
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heat  renders  the  regions  around,  it  intolerable.  This  is  occa« 
AeLsaf^^'  sioned  by  the  venlure  of  the  leaves,  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
the  continual  whispering  of  the  breezes,  and  by  the  freshness 
of  the  limpid  streams,  which  murmur  amidst  the  hills,  and 
loiter  in  the  vales.  Add  to  these  the  fertility  of  the  spacious 
plains,  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  tranquillity  of  the  sea,  the 
birds,  the  fishes,  and  delightful  fruits,  which  seem  to  con- 
tend with  each  other  in  abundance  and  variety.  And,  certain- 
ly, when  one  sees  and  considers  the  union  of  so  many  beau- 
ties, it  would  seem,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding, 
to  be  a  vast  and  wonderful  garden,  designed  with  the  ut- 
most skill  of  nature,  and  cultivated  with  all  the  diligence  of 
art.  In  his  walks  amidst  these  delightful  places,  the  two  ne- 
phews of  Tasso,  Antonino  and  Alexander  Sersale,  were  his 
constant  companions ;  both  of  which  gentlemen  gave,  from 
their  youth,  signal  proofs  of  that  excellence  of  character, 
and  of  those  graceful  manners,  which  render  them  at  present 
so  dear  to  every  one.*' 

To  the  comforts  which  are  here  detailed  by  Manso,  with 
such  warmth  of  colouring,  may  be  added  the  affectionate  care 
of  a  sister  to  a  brother  at  once  so  renowned  and  helpless. 
We  may  add,  too,  his  convalescence,  the  raptures  of  which, 
in  his  own  case,  are  described  in  the  following  striking  man- 
ner by  Cowper,  in  an  epistle  to  a  female  relation,  who  had 
visited  him  during  a  fit  of  mental  alienation.  ^*  Since  the 
visit  (says  he)  you  were  so  kind  to  pay  me  in  the  Temple, 
what  have  I  not  suffered !  and  since  it  has  pleased  God  to 
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restore  me  to  the  use  of  reason,  what  have  I  not  enjoyed !  chap,xiii. 
You  know,  by  experience,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  the  first  a;^^^^^^' 
approaches  of  health  after  a  fever ;  but,  oh !  the  fever  of 
the  brain — to  feel  the  quenching  of  that  fire,  is  indeed  a 
blessing  which  I  think  it  impossible  to  receive  without  the 
most  consummate  gratitude/'  *  The  happiness,  or  at  least 
the  consolation,  which  Torquato  now  enjoyed,  seems  to 
have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind;  and  ten 
years  afterward  he  writes  to  his  sister,  that  he  wished  he 
could  again  visit  her,  to  respire  his  native  air,  to  find  com- 
fort in  her  society,  and  to  refresh  his  thoughts  amidst  those 
sublime  and  beautiful  scenes  which  nature  here  has  lavish** 
ed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand,  f 

Unfortunately  Cornelia  was  not  satisfied  with  this  moral 
treatment,  (which,  in  a  disease  caused  in  general  by  intense 
mental  afiections,  is  naturally  the  most  efficacious,)  but  was 
prompted  by  her  tenderness  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  physi- 
cians. They,  according  to  the  medical  treatment  of  melan- 
choly adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  made  use 
of  strong  cathartics  ;  and  continued  assiduously  to  weaken 
the  debilitated  constitution  of  the  poet.  Even  had  he  reco- 
vered from  his  distemper,  the  probability  was,  that  he  would 
never  have  recovered  of  the  remedies.  The  prescription 
which  Tasso  principally  abominated,  was  salt-water;  his 
aversion  to  which  was  so  great,  that  the  use  of  this  horrid 


*  Hayley^  Life  o/Coxtj>€r,  I.  p.  47,  8yo.  t  CpcrCp  yoL  IX,  p«  140. 
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A.  D.  IW7 
Act.  S8» 


Taaso  tirei  of 
Sorreoto. 


CHAP.  XIII.  beverage  was  not  insisted  on.  ^  In  a  short  time  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  of  our  poet  at  Sorrento  was  over,  and  he  be- 
gan to  tire ;  separated  as  he  was  from  his  papers,  his  friends, 
and  his  enemies.  Accustomed  at  Ferrara  to  an  intensity  of 
life,  nothing  Could  be  more  insipid  than  perambulating  with 
two  boys ;  nor,  to  an  active  mind,  can  the  scenery  of  nature 
afford  a  very  delicious  and  continued  pleasure.  At  some  pe- 
riods, indeed,  and  with  certain  accidents,  their  .impression 
may  be  exquisite ;  but  what  I  speak  of,  is  their  habitual 
effect,  their  every-day  influ^ice  on  a  person,  (unless  a  lover 
near  the  mistress  of  his  heart,)  who  lives  in  the  midst  of 
them*  Such  a  person,  if  his  mind  be  active,  will  meet  little 
pleasure  in  groves  and  streams;  he  will  find  that  lying. in 
the^hade  is  a  solace  less  exquisite  than  poets  have  repre- 
sented it,  and  often,  in  his  hours  of  languor,  will  lament, 
with  the  unhappy  Shenstone,  the  insipidity  of  the  gratifica- 


*  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  14th  February,  1581,  he  says,  ''  Sono  pronto  a  prendere 
ogni  medicamento,  porche  non  sia  quello  dell'  acqua;  il  quale  ella  sa,  ch'io  ricusai  an- 
cora  in  casa  sua,  e  che  ella  con  molta  amoreyolezza  si  conteuto  che  lo  il  ricusassi/' 
''  In  a  disease,  (says  a  writer  in  the  London  Medical  Review,  June,  1809,)  in  a  disease 
in  which  the  mind  seems  to  be  principally  and  primarily  afiected,  and  the  body  secondari- 
ly and  less  considerably,  it  is  strange  that  we  should  not  employ  our  first  and  chief  at- 
tention to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  patient's  understanding,  and  to  contrive  some 
mode  of  management,  some  form  of  tuition,  some  means  which  shall  act  directly  on  the 
part  which  is  afiected,  and  reduce  it  to  the  healthy  action :  on  the  contrary,  we  direct  al- 
most our  whole  attention  to  the  symptoms  which  afiect  the  body,  and  almost  all  the  re- 
medies which  have  been  usually  employed,  are  such  as  can  act  on  the  mind  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  body,  just  as  if  absurd  notions  were  to  be  removed,  hurried  ideas  to  be 
made  slow,  enfeebled  volition  to  be  invigorated,  adhesion  of  the  attention  to  a  few  ideas 
to  be  overcome  by  bleeding,  blistering,  and  purging/' 
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tion  which  is  derived  from  the  still  recurring  series  of  rural  chap.xiil 
appearances :—  a.  d.  ibtt. 

^  Tedious  ag^in  to  curse  the  drizzling  day. 
Again  to  trace  the  wintry  tracts  of  snow ; 
On  sooth'd  by  Temai  airs,  again  surrey 

The  selfosame  hawthorns  bod,  and  cowslips  blow/' 

Another  circumstance,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
biographers  of  Tasso,  is,  that  his  sister  seems  to  have  been 
far  from  opulent ;  at  least,  this  J  think  is  deducible  from  a 
passage  of  a  letter  which  I  have  formerly  quoted.  ^  As  she 
was  a  widowy  with,  perhaps,  a  numerous  family,  it  must  have 
been  extremely  painful  to  her  brother  to  add  to  her  pover- 
ty.*!* He  now,  therefore,  began,  as  u$ual,  to  torment  himself; 
was  alarmed  lest  he  should,  by  his  flight,  have  irrecover* 
ably  lost  the  good  opinion  of  Alphonso,  and  wrote  to  that 
prince,  and  to  his  sisters,  entreating  to  be  restored  to  his 
former  favour.  From  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  or  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino,  Tasso  had  not  the  honour  of  an  answer ;  and  the 
letter  of  Leonora  was  cool,  and  gave  him  little  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. X  The  representations  of  others  to  whom  he  wrote  fill- 


•  VoL  I.  p.  266.  ^  VedrA  pariroente  da  una  letftera  scrittami  da  mia  sorella  la  sua  ne- 
€etiiti»  6  Fobbligo^  ch'io  ho  di  soccorreria :  e  come  in  tanu  mia  poyertA  iono  stalo  cos- 
tretto  a  darle  alcuno  ajuto/' — Oper,  yol.  X.  p.  134^. 

t  Manso  only  roentioos  the  two  sons  of  Cornelia;  bat  she  had  also  some  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  named  Anne.  These  must  hare  been  of  a  good  stature;  for,  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  Torquato  jocularly  says,  "  Pk^gate  Dio  per  me  e  baciate  le  gigantesse.^ 

%  Open.  vol.  XSi.  p^  188.    ^  Bat  Sig.  Duca,  e  dalla  Sig.  Duchessa  Tostra  mogli^  Zo 

VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP.  XIII.  ed  him  with  despair,^  so  that  he  resolved,  he  says,  to  return 
A^»^i6TT.  of  his  own  accord,  and,  with  a  generosity  of  which  there  are 
few  examples,  to  resign  his  life  to  the  hands  of  the  duke. 
Depvti  to  Accordingly,  after  various  obstacles,  and  the  sufTerings  of  a 
dangerous  sickness,  he  departed  to  Rome  in  the  month  of 
November.  In  order  to  shew^  the  confidence  he  entertained 
in  the  magnanimity  of  Alphonso,  he  alighted  at  the  house 
of  his  agent,  Julius  Masetto,  a  man  of  a  very  respectable 
character,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Reggio.  This  gentle- 
man, who  knew  the  great  merit  of  our  poet,  received  him 
with  kindness,  and,  in  concert  with  Camillo  Gualengo,  am- 
bassador of  the  duke,  signified  his  arrival  to  that  prince. 
They  mentioned  that  he  was  not  yet  quite  recovered ;  that 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  the  pardon^  and  to  be 
restored  to  the  favour,  of  his  highness ;  that  for  this  purpose 
he  had  repaired  to  the  house,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  prince's  ministers ;  and  that  he  there  waited 
with  impatience  his  benignant  commands. 

To  Cardinal  Albano,  and  to  ScipioGonzaga,  it  did  not  seem 
expedient  that  Tasso  should  return  to  Ferrara,  even  though 
he  should  be  again  invited.  They  feared  that,  owing  to  his 
suspicious  temper,  and  the  crowd  of  enemies  which  he  had,  or 
believed  he  had  in  that  city,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
find  quiet,  or  enjoy  the  least  shade  of  felicity ;  and  they  coun- 


non  impetrai  mai  risposta.   Da  Madama  Leonora  Tebbi  tale,  che  compreai,  cbe  non  po- 
tCTa  fayorirmi« — Lettera  al  Duca  d^Urbmo. 
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selled  him,  therefore,  to  content  himself  with  being  assured  chap.xiu 
by  the  dake  of  his  pardon,  and  with  the  restitution  of  the  ^^^V^ 
effects  and  writings  left  at  Ferrara.  It  would  seem  that  Tor^- 
quato  listened  to  their  affectionate  advice,  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Cardinal  Albano  to  Alphonso,  printed,  like 
many  of  those  documents,  for  the  first  time  in  the  work  of 
Serassi: 

"  To  the  Signor  Duke  of  Ferrara. 


4C 

cc 


Most  serene  and  worshipful  Lord  1 
Your  highness  is  extremely  sensible  thai  much  compas- 
sion is  due  to  Sig.  Torquato  Tasso,  he  being  of  that  rare  and 
happy  genius  which  the  world  veil  knows.  And  (as  it  ap- 
pears  to  him  that  his  life  is  insecure,  unless  your  highness 
assures  him  ^  that  you  have  laid  aside  the  anger  conceived 
against  him,  and  receive  him  under  your  protection)  I  en- 
treat, with  all  affection,  that  you  will,  on  this  occasion,  af- 
ford your  efficacious  aid,  in  the  manner  that  Sig.  Scipio 
Gonzaga  shall  propose.  That  is,  that  your  highness  will  or- 
der a  patent  to  be  made  out,  in  which  it  shall  be  signified, 
that,  both  on  account  of  his  justification  from  the  calumnies 
raised  against  him,  and  firom  your  own  clemency  and  benig- 
nity, a  pardon  is  given  him ;  and  that  he  is  received  into  fa- 
vour, and  shall  be  protected  agcunst  all  his  enemies.  I  also 
entreat  your  highness,  that  you  would  cause  restitution  to 
be  made  of  his  goods,  and  especially  of  his  writings,  he  ha- 
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cHAP.xiiL  ving  a  design  to  finish  his  work^  as  himself  has  signified 
iit^wr^*  to  the  Duchess  of  Urbino.  By  granting  this  favour,  which  I 
earuestly  entreat  in  behalf  of  a  person  so  meritorious,  and 
who  is  very  dear  to  me,  both  from  the  respect  of  country 
and  other  motives,  your  highness  will  infinitely  oblige  me, 
and  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  of  testifying  my  grati- 
tude. To  conclude,  I  pray  for  every  prosperity  to  your 
highness,  and  kiss  your  hands. 

Of  your  most  serene  highness, 

The  most  affectionate  servant. 

The  Cardinal  Albano. 
From  Rome,  the  SOth  of  November,  1577/'  ' 

With  respect  to  the  security  which  was  required  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Tasso,  it  is^  probable  that  the  duke  gave  a  di- 
rect answer  to  Scipio  Gonzaga,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  parti- 
cularly requested.  At  least  he  says  almost  nothing  of  this  in 
a  letter  to  Cardinal  Albano,  in  answer  to  the  above;  but 
confines  himself  principally  to  speak  of  the  writings.  Of  this 
letter  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

^^  Most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  Sir, 
**  I  delayed  answering  the  letter  which,  some  time  since, 
you  wrote  me  concerning  Tasso,  as  I  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  send  you  his  writings.  A  very  serious  indisposition 
of  my  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  has  prevented  a  full 
collection  of  these,  as  several  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  her 
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excellracy ;  however,  we  are  now  gleaning  them,  and  they  chap,  xm. 
shall  soon  be  fully  gathered.  This,  most  illustrious  sir,  I  ^J^^^f^^* 
have  wished  you  to  know,  and  also  that  the  sister  of  the 
said  Tasso  having  written  to  the  lady  duchess  and  to  my** 
self,  but  more  earnestly  to  her  excellency,  about  those  wri* 
tiugs,  they  shall  be  put,  as  soon  as  possible,  either  into  the 
hands  of  your  lordship,  or  into  those  of  Tasso  himself.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  care  will  be  taken  to  aid  him  no  less  by  words, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  deeds ;  and  this  the  more,  as 
it  is  so  affectionately  recommended  to  me  by  your  lordship, 
of  whom  I  kiss  the  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  pray  to  God, 
that  you  may  meet  with  all  felicity. 

From  Ferrara,  the  13th  of  January,  1578. 
Most  illustrious  sir,  your  servant. 

The  Duke  of  Fbebara/' 

These  writings,  however,  were  not  sent,  probably  from 
fear  that  they  might  be  destroyed  in  the  present  unhap- 
py state  of  the  author;  or  from  a  natural  anxiety  lest 
they  might  be  altered,  and  those  complimentary  verses  be 
cancelled,  which  immortalized  whom  they  sung.  Whether 
from  uneasiness  on  this  account,  from  natural  restlessness,  wbhettora. 

tani  to  Feiw 

from  fears  about  subsistence,  from  the  power  of  habit,  or  »»• 
from  some  motive  which  remains  unknown,  Tasso  became 
desirous  of  returning  to  Ferrara.     The  Marquis  of  Villa 
hints,  that  he  was  stimulated  to  this  by  the  letters  of  the 
Princess  Leonora ;  an  assertion,  for  which,  says  Serassi,  I 
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CHAP.  xui.  ^^^^  ^^*  discovered  a  vestige  of  proof,  either  in  the  writiAgs 
A.  D.  1578.  of  Torquato,  or  in  those  of  any  other.  If  these  letters,  how* 
ever,  ever  existed,  they  were  of  a  kind  not  to  remain  on  re- 
cord ;  and  a  still  more  forcible  argun^ent  may  be  derived 
from  the  age  of  the  lady,  who  was  now  forty-one,  and  the 
state  of  her  admirer,  who  was  disordered  in  his  mind.  Neither 
of  these  circumstances  seems  much  calculated  to  preserve, 
or  render  passion  vigorous ;  and  if  love  can  thrive  in  such  a 
soil  and  climate,  it  is  a  still  more  hardy  plant  than  observa- 
tion  or  reasoning  had  led  me  to  suppose. 

To  the  petition  of  Torquato,  that  he  might  return  to 
Ferrara,  the  duke  yielded  his  consent ;  and  expresses  him- 
self  thus,  in  a  dispatch  to  his  ministers  at  Rome,  of  the  date 
of  the  twenty-second  of  March,  15?  8#  "  With  regard  to 
Tasso,  concerning  whom  you  write,  my  will  is  that  you  shall 
declare  to  him  freely,  that,  if  he  intends  to  return  here  to  us, 
we  are  contented  to  receive  him.  It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  made  sensible  that  he  is 
full  of  melancholy  humour ;  and  those  suspicions  of  malice 
and  persecution,  which  he  says  he  has  met  with  here,  have  no 
other  origin  but  the  said  humour.  Among  the  many  other 
proofs  of  which,  this  is  one,  that  he  imagines  I  have  an  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death,  though  I  have  always  ca^ 
resaed  and  looked  upon  him  favourably^  and  though  he  may 
readily  believe,  that,  if  ever  I  had  such  a  fancy,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  would  have  been  easy.  For  these  reasons,  if  he 
wishes  to  come,  he  must  firmly  resolve,  and  by  all  means 
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consent  to  be  tranquil,  and  to  aMow  the  humour  to  be  cured  chap,  xnr, 
by  the  physicians.  With  regard  to  his  suspicions,  and  using  ^^^ 
expressions  such  as  he  has  done  in  time  past,  I  will  not  blame 
him ;  only  when  here,  if  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
cured,  we  shall  cause  him  suddenly  to  be  expelled  from  our 
states,  with  a  charge  never  to  return.  What  has  been  said 
is  sufficient,  if  he  determines  to  come  here;  if  noti  we  shall 
give  orders  that  some  of  his  goods,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
Coccapani,.  shall  be  returned,  and  to  him  he  may  write/' 

From,  this  letter,  Serassi  argues  that  Alphonso  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  supposed  loves  of  Torquato  and  Leonora; 
as  it  shews  that  he  was  by  no  means  indignant  at  that  poet. 
He  considersalso  as  ridiculous,  a  story  told  by  Muratori,  which: 
seems  to.  have  been  diffused  at  a  very  early  period .  One  day 
(according  to  this  story,)  Tasso  being  at  court  in  company 
with  Alphonso  and  his  sisters,  some  question  was  put  to  the 
poet  by  the  princess  Leonora ;  and  as  he  was  sitting  very  near 
her,  his  face  happened  to  approach  hers  so  closely,  that  the- 
attraction  overcame  his.  recollection,  and  he  gave  her  an  em^- 
brace.  Upon  this  Alphonso,  turning  to  his  courtiers,  said, 
"See  the  melancholj^  condition  of  a  man  so  greats  who  to^ 
such  a  degree  is  deprived  of  reason,''  and  caused  him  to  be 
confined,  as,  a  lunatic*     Some  writers  have  affirmed*,  that 


*  Muratori  Lcttera  ad-Apostolo  Zeno  ta  Opere  di  Taflto,  vol.  X.p.  f40.  This  stoiy 
is  pleasantly  alluded  to  in  a  comedy  by^ipio  Errico,  entitled  Lc  Bioalie  di  Pammm,. 
first  printed,  at  Messina,  1625,  in  l.2ino*.   In  act  iii. .  scene  3^  the  author,  repitsents 


AetS4. 
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dHAt».xiii.  Tasso  feigned  madness,  in  order  to  escape  the  dreadful  pu- 
A.  D.  1678.  nishment  which  the  duke,  after  the  discovery  of  his  presump- 
tuous passion,  was  preparing  for  him.  *  Never  was  a  hypo- 
thesis more  void  of  foundation.  Its  origin  was  owing  to  the 
supposition  that  mental  alienation  is  incompatible  with  that 
degree  of  judgment  which  appears  in  several  works  of  Tasso 
written  during  his  confinement.  The  disease  of  this  poet 
was  in  general  not  mania,  but  melancholia,  a  modification 
of  insanity  which  leaves  to  reason  its  full  empire  ;  except 
perhaps  upon  a  single  subject,  or  at  periods  when  attended 
with  delirium.  "  The  faculties  of  reflexion  and  reasoning, 
(says  Pinel,)  are  visibly  impaired  or  destroyed,  in  the  great- 
est number  of  cases  of  derangement.  But  I  have  seen  some, 
where  either,  or  both,  of  those  faculties  have  retained  all 
their  energy ;  or  have  recovered  themselves  speedily,  upon  an 
object  [presenting  itself,  calculated  to  attract  and  to  fix  the 
attention.  I  engaged  a  person  of  this  class,  naturally  of  ex- 
cellent parts,  to  write  a  letter  for  me,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
maintaining  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  positions.  This 
letter,  which  I  have  still  by  me,  is  full  of  good  reasoning  and 
good  sense.''  Cowper,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  mental 
depression,  laboured  at  his  translation  of  Homer;  producing 
sometimes  sixty  new  lines  in  a  day.     This  too  was  at  a  time 


Taaao  as  introduced  to  Calliope^  by  Cesar  Caporali.    Cap.  Signor  Torquato  accostateri 
Tom.  Ecoomi  pronto  al  dolce  impero  di  Signora  si  grande.    Cap*  Lontano  Fratello^  tu 
hai  certa  yirtA»  cbe  snbito  corn  a  baciare. 
*  Qoadrio  Sk>ria  d*ogni  Poena,  to].  IL  page  266. 
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en  he  seemed  totally  deaf  to  the  most  honourable  praise,  ohae*.  xnr, 
1  insensible  to  the  soothing  of  the  warmest  friendsliip. 
le  steadily  (says  Mr  Hayley)  pursued  and  finishe^^  tlie 
isal  and  correclion  of  his  Horner^  during  a  long  period 
bodily  and  mental  sufferings;  when  his  troubled  cnind 
oiled  from  all  intercourse  with  his  most  intimate  friends, 
I  laboured  under  a  morbid  abhorrence  of  all  cheeirfiil 
rtion."* 

t  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  kiss  of  Tasso  given  to  I^eo 
*a  rests  upon  vague  tradition,  and  cannot  be  authenlica-- 
.     For  though  this  would  by  no  pieans  establish  his  pas-- 
1  for  that  princess,  and  far  less  prove  that  it  was  the  so^Jtrce 
lis  mental  disorder,  it  would  account  for  the  common  s  tory 
theii*  love*     That  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  credit 
;  tale  of  mutual  passion  will  be  readily  believed,    ^w^faen 
18  considered  bpw  much  interest  and  embellishments    i* 
lid  have  added  to  this  work.     In  fact,  it  appears  to  me 
letimes,  that  a  tradition  so  early  and  so  universal  as  tfca* 
he  loves  of  Torquato  and  Leonora,  could  not  have  exist- 
without  some  foundation ;  and  a  certain  satisfaction  i^ 
at  beholding  Mind  destroying  the  barriers  which  rai=^ 
erected,  and  the  cold  indifference  of  grandeur  meltiog 
ly  before  the  united  beams  of  genius  and  of  love* 
'o  return  to  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  it  is  e  vi- 
t  from  it,  that  he  considered  Tasso's  accusations  of  pers^^ 


OL.  II. 


*  Id/e  o/Cowper,  iy.  page  175. 
C 
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cHAP.xiif.  cution  as  altogether  groundless.  That  they  were  greatlj 
A^D^678.  exaggerated  is  certain ;  but  the  false  keys,  and  the  endea- 
vours to  render  suspected  his  best  friends,  are  circumstances 
upon  which  one  would  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  de* 
ceived.  I  have  already  indeed  shown  grounds  upon  which  it 
is  natural  to  conclude  that  our  poet  was  persecuted  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  where  to  live  with  comfort  was  almost  im- 
possible. In  such  a  situation  there  was  much  scope  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  of  private  malignity. 
In  addition  to  the  collusion  of  interests,  rivalship  was  excited 
and  increased  by  the  personal  presence  of  the  opponent, 
and  continual  comparison  of  one  with  another.  Tasso,  too, 
bad  an  uncommon  and  imprudent  frankness ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that,  with  a  soul  naturally  dignified  and  noble,  he 
i^as  too  great  not  to  be  simple;  and,  in  the  universal  masque- 
rade of  the  court,  neglected  to  veil  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, by  that  false  modesty,  or  that  low  intrigue,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  less  offensive.* 


*  Tasso  often  mentions  in  his  letters^  his  uncommon  openness  of  character,  and  complains 
of  the  evils  which  it  had  occasioned  him.  ''  Chi  nella  conversazione  c  piii  aperto,  o  piu  libero, 
o  pii3i  anco inconsiderate  di  me}  Cosi  non  foss'io  stato  tale;  che  in  si  fattainfelicitinon 
0irei  cadnto.  Non  sono  neli'animo  mio,  ne  faron  mai  molte  ritirate,  ni  molti  nascondi- 
nenti :  ma  cosi  i'ira,  come  I'amore,  e  cosi  la  buona,  come  la  mala  soddisfazione  mi  si 
legge  neila  fronte,  e  nella  lingua  si  manifesta,"  Oper^,  vol.  X.  p.  378.  A  most  helpless 
character  this  in  an  Italian  court,  of  which  I  have  already  given  the  picture  by  Guarini, 
(vol.  L  p-  S44^)  and  which  appears  with  no  greater  eharms  in  a  passage  of  the  Adone, 
where  Marino  telates  the  incidents  of  hi«  own  life. 
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Our.  poet,  however,  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  pennis-  chap^iiil 
sioD  of  returning  to  Ferrara,  and  easily  consented  to  all  the  ^^'^^' 
conditions  imposed  on  him.  This  he  did  the  more  readily, 
as  he  had  lately  suffered  a  severe  malady,  which  confined 
him  to  the  house  a  great  part  of  the  few  months  during  which 
he  remained  at  Rome,  He  departed  from  that  city  on  horse- 
back, in  ^he  company  of  the  ambassador  Gualengo,  *  who 
was  on  his  return  to  Ferrara,  where  Tasso  was  received  with  Ta»oarrim 

•tFemn. 

courtesy  and  kindness.  His  expectations  were  now  raised  to 
a  very  high  pitch,  and  his  principal  enemy,  the  philosopher 
of  the  court,  seemed,  (if  we  may  believe  our  poet,)  so  de» 
jected,  that  he  was  induced  to  pity  and  console  him.  This 
task  was,  however,  of  no  long  continuance;  for,  whether 
Tasso's  hopes  were  too  vigorous,  or  the  frequency  and  fer- 


Vidi  la  corte,  e  nela  corte  lo  vidi 

Promette  lunghei  e  guiderdoni  aTari^ 

Favori  ingiusti,  e  patrocinii  infidij 

Speranse  doloi,  e  penUmenti  amari, 

Sorrisi  traditor,  vezzi  homicidi> 

£t  acquisti  dubbiosi,  e  danni  chiari* 

£  Toti  Tani,  ^  Idoli  bugiardi, 

Onde  il  male  e  aecnro,  a'l  Ten  vien  taidi* 


Canto  iz.  staossa  76. 


*  In  a  letter  to  Maarice  Cataneo,  dated  Tnrio,  first  December,  1578,  Tanp  saya^  ^  Bi- 
mango  con  infinito  obbligo,  cbe  m'abbia  impetrato  il  perdono  da  gl'  lllustrisaimi  Signori 
Cardinali  d'  Eite>  e  de'  Medici,  come  cbd  lo  non  sappia,  in  cbe  aver  mai  oftao  Monsignor 
lUustris.  d'  Este,  ae  non  forae  in  partirmi  di  casa  sua,  e  da  Rom^  senaa  £urgU  riTerenza. 
Ma  il  primo  errore  nacque  per  sovercbio  d'omore ;  nell'  altro  lo  non  ebbi  colpa  alcuna, 
troyandomi  in  potere  altniL  11  Sig.  Cardinale  de'  Medici  ayrebbe  forse  maggior  occasiona 
di  sdegno  yerso  di  me;  onde  cb'egli  Tabbii  deposto,  me  rimango  con  maggior  obbligo  a 
Monsignor  Ulust'' — Oper.  foL  X.  p.  255. 
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cHAP,xiiL  vour  of  hb  att6ntioDs  were  troublesome  to  the  doke^  he  soon 
Aet?3*f^^  began  to  imagine  Wmself  slighted,  and  (as  repose  was  re- 
commended to  him)  that  small  account  was  made  of  him 
and  of  his  writings.  He  was  tormented  with  the  idea  that 
Alphonso  wished  him,,  as  if  his^genius  were  now  fled,  to  lead 
an  idle  and  effeminate  life ;  "  to  become,"  he  says,  "  a  fugi- 
tive from  Parnassus  into  the  gardens  of  Epicurus/'  *  He  com- 
plained that  his  compositions  were  withheld  from  him,  and 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  polish  and  complete  them ;  he 
demanded  frequently  an  audience  of  the  Duke,  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Urbino,  and  of  Leonora,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
restitution;  but  admission  was  denied  him,  and  often,  he 
tells  us,  disrespectfully.  Repulsed  in  this  manner,  he  often 
burst  forth  into  violent  expressions ;  wished  he  had  served 
in  preference  some  prince  who  was  an  enemy  of  Alphonso ; 
and  at  last,  with  despair  in  his  heart,  resolved  again  to  fly 
from  Ferrara.  Of  all  these  circumstances  we  have  a  full  ac- 
count in  a  long  and  interesting  letter,  written,  soon  after  this 
period,  by  Tasso  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  It  is  probable 
that  he  offended  Alphonso  by  I'fefusing  all  sorts  of  medicine ; 
and  it  appears,  also,  from  the  letter  just  mentioned,  that  he 
had  laid  aside,  for  some  time,  his  usually  temperate  habits. 
"  Without  regard,*'  says  he,  "  for  my  health  or  life,  I  vo- 
luntarily aggravated  my  evil  by  the  disorders  of  immoderate 
intemperance ;  so  that  death  was  almost  the  consequence." -f- 
This,  he  says,  he  did,  not  from  inclination,  for  he  abhorred 

*  Oper.  vol.  Vlil.  p.  260;  IX.  p.  193.  f  ^^»  vo^'  ^X.  p.  188. 
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kiteiuperance^  even  while  he  practised  it,  but  for  the  folloMr-  charxiil 
ing  reasons,  which  would  be  ludicrous,  did  the  condition  of  ^J^'^'^^' 
our  bard  not  render  them,  affecting :  '^  My  first  object, -' 
says  he,  ^'  was  to  gain  the  fetvour  of  the  duke ;  my  second 
was  to  accustom  myself  to.  despise  health  and  pleasure,  re- 
collecting that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  phi* 
losophers,  that  vigorous  health  is  dangerous  to  virtue,  as  it 
assists  the  body  to  tyrannize  over  the  mind.  Besides  the  prac- 
tice,, not  only  of  some  nations  which  existed  or  exist,  but 
even  of  the  ancieat  Gieek  legislators  and  philosophers, 
who  planned  republics,  establishes  drunkenness  as  on  scnne 
occasions  uiaefuL  1  recollected  that,  not  only  Alcibiades, 
Irho,  with  the  Spartans,  was  a  model  of  continence  and  ri«^ 
gour,  was,  among  the  Asiatics  and  Thracians,.  delicate  and  a 
drinker,  but  that  e^en  Socrates,  the  severest  moral  master 
of  antiquity,  not  only  celebrated  banquets  in  a  gladsome 
manner,  but^  in  contests  of  drinking,  excelled  all  the  topers 
of  his  time. .  .  I  collected,,  too,  from  many  probable  conjee* 
tures,  or  rather  most  certain  proofs,  that  this  contempt  of 
my  health  was  agreeable  to  the  duke ;:  not  only  because  I, 
who  had  before  now  lived  delicately,  accustomed  myself  to 
suffering,  but  that  also  I  might  amend,  by  notable  confi- 
dence, the  error  of  my  former  diffidence/'  * 


•  *  Oper.  vol.  IX.  p«  189;  see  too  vol.  VIL  p.  102.  Tasso  had  always  the  example  of 
some  ancient  philosopher  to  quote  as  an  apology  for  any  thing  he  did ;  and  Socrates  seems 
to  hate  been  his  toper,    "  Ip  sono  stato  (says  he  in  a  letter  to  Ascanio  Mori)  questa  notte 
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cHAP.xiiL  With  a  person  whose  imagination  was  thus  always  crea* 
AfiuUf^^'  ting  new  phantasies,  and  whose  reason  was  ever  ready  to 
support  them,  it  was.  scarcely  possible  to  act  so  as  not  to 
render  him  dissatisfied.  This  was  the  more  difficult,  as,  like 
Rousseau,  he  now  seems  to  have  believed,  that  he  either  did) 
or  ought,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  mankind  ;  and  that 
nothing  else  ought  to  be  thought  of,  or  attended  to.  Be- 
sides, neither  the  Aminta  nor  the  Jerusalem  were  yet  pub- 
lished ;  the  reputation  of  their  author  was,  consequently, 
vague  and  unestablished ;  nor  did  he  yet  seem  worthy  of 
that  universal  interest  which  his  wonderful  genius  was  cal- 
culated to  awake.  His  friends  finding  it  impossible  either  to 
calm  his  disquiet,  or  soothe  his  melancholy,  were  at  last 
vexed  with  his  caprices,  and  fatigued  with  his  complaints. 
It  was  difficult  for  them  to  suppose,  that  something  of  per- 
verseness  did  not  enter  into  his  conduct,  and  that  he,  who 
reasoned  so  acutely,  could  be,  on  certain  common  subjects, 
so  deaf  to  reason.  Thus  they  were  glad,  at  least,  to  escape 
his  importunity ;  and  as  his  natural  sensibility  to  neglect  was 


molto  male;  e  non  sd  8'io  roe  debba  attribuir  la  cagione  al  Tines  o  al  cibo,  o  por  aU'  arer 
troppo  bevnto ;  la  qual  oosa  lo  soglio  far  rare  volte,  e  trapassar  I'oidioario  di  poco,  per 
diacacciar  la  nialioconia :  ma  non  mi  h  venuto  fatto  qaesta  notte.  Per  raTvenire  8ai6 
pid  temperate,  e  cercherd  che  la  temperanza  mi  faccia  ben  disposto  al'  bere,  coll'esempio 
di  Socrate.  Ma  V.  S.  diri,  che  lo  non  son  buon  cortigiano ;  e  lo  gliele  concedo  yolentieri; 
81  yeramente,  che  altrui  mi  coooeda,  che  lo  possa  filosofare.  Mi  dolgo  della  morte  del  Sig. 
Andrea,  e  accetto  I'abito  da  duolo,  non  dico  per  cooiolazione  del  dolore,  percb^  ella  rarebbe 
piccola ;  ma  per  segno  della  mia  senritu,  £d  a  V.  S.  bacio  la  mano,  Di  oamerai''— •Cjper, 
YoUIX.p.  97. 
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qiuickened  to  an  uncommon  degree  by  a  secret  conscious-   cHAp.xin. 
ness  of  his  situation^  this  gave  birth  to  new  complaints,  and   i;t?8l.^^' 
justified  to.  himself  his  reproaches. 

The  principal  hardship  which  Tasso  met  with  during  this 
short  residence  at  Ferrara,  was  the  retention  of  his  writings ; 
a  proceeding  which  certainly  appears  to  be  quite  unjustifi* 
able.  That  it  was  a  harsh  one  cannot  be  denied;  yet  it 
seems  to.  have  been  adopted  from  the  fear  that  his  poem 
might  be  destroyed ;  disordered  as  he  was  in  his  mind,  and 
disgusted  with  it  on  account  of  the  censures  of  his  critics, 
and  the  torments  it  had  occasioned.  Again,  therefore,  Tasso 
left  Ferrara,  and  travelled  on  foot  to  Mantua.    Here  his  fa-  Leam  rem- 

1.1.  -r*  im,  Slid  foct  to 

tber,  83  we  have  seen,  found  an  asylum  m  his  misfortunes ;  Mantua. 
and  the  patron  of  Bernardo  was  still  alive.  The  daughter  of 
that  prince,  however,  was.  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  him,  perhaps,  he  was  unwilling  to 
displease  by  listening  to  the  complaints  and  accusations  of 
the  illustrious  fugitive.  Torquato,  indeed,  met  with  some  at- 
tention from  the  young  Prince  Vincenz6;  but,  on  the 
whole,  found  himself  uneasy,  principally,  it  would  seem^ 
from  his  suspicions  that  he  was  considered  as  insane.  *  ^^  I 
went,'^  says  he  ^^  to  Mantua,  where  I  was  treated  with  the 
same  harsh  proceedings  that  had.  been  used  against  me  at 


*  Andai  a  Mantooa*  oye  fu  procedato  meco  co'medesimi  termini,  co'quali  si  procedera 
in  Ferrara,  saWo  cbe  dal  Sereniss.  Priocipe  gioviQetto  d'eti,  e  di  oostami  eroicbi  di  qnei 
favori>  che  alia  soa  teaera  eti.era  concdioto  di  farmi,  Aii  consolato  graziosamente,— 
Oper.  fol.  IX.  p.  104. 


and  Venice. 
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CHAP^  xni.  Ferrara,  except,  indeed,  by  the  most  serene  prince,  a  youth 
Aeuhl^^^  in  years,  but  of  heroic  manners,  who  consoled  me  graciously 
with  such  favours  as  it  was  permitted  to  his  tender  age  to 
confer/*  As  Tasso  was  in  want  of  money,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  one  Peter  Giovanni,  or  Peter  John,  to  whom  he  sold 
a  valuable  ruby,  a  present  from  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  and 
an  elegant  collar,  which,  at  that  time,  it  was  fashionable  to 
wear.  Peter,  it  would  seem,  understood  his  business,  as 
Tasso  complains  that  he  got  for  his  ring  not  quite  one-third 
of  its  value,  and  that  the  collar  was  sold  for  four  scudi  less 
visite  Padua  than  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Furnished  with  this  money,  in 
all  amounting  to  fifty-two  scudi,  our  poet  visited  Padua  and 
Venice,  where  he  found,  he  says,  all  hearts  equally  harden- 
ed. That  he  had  still  friends,  however,  is  evident  from  the 
following  letter  of  M affeo  Veniero,  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  de  Medici,  and  dated  at  Venice, 
the  twelfth  of  July,  1578 : 

'^  Tasso  is  here,  disturbed  in  mind ;  and,  although  it  can- 
not be  said  that  his  intellect  is  quite  sound,  yet  the  symp- 
toms which  he  discovers  are  rather  those  of  melancholy 
than  of  madness.  Of  his  humours  the  principal  is  his  desire 
to  be  in  the  service  of  your  highness,  and  he  requests  only 
a  small  provision,  on  which  he  may  live  in  a  retired  and 'sim- 
ple manner.  The  other  is  his  wish  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
would  restore  him  his  book,  of  which  he  has  not  a  copy. 
On  these  two  subjects  he  almost  always  raves ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal anxiety  is  not  about  his  book,  as  he  trusts  he  shall 


CHAP.  xin. 
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wtite  a  better  one  in  three  years ;  and  truly  I  believe  it»  as 
his  poetieal  faculty  is  by  no  means  injured*  He  has  begun  A^k 
a  most  lofty  canzone  upon-  the' birth '6f  the  most  serene 
prince ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  him  finish  it.  As  to 
his  oth^  wish,  (the  service  of  your  highness,)  in  which  he 
constantly  persists,  he  is  oppressed  iwith  a  distrust  of  shelter 
at  your  court ;'  he  wished,  however,*  to  gO;  thither,  but  I  hav« 
detained  him  till  I  might  know  your  will.  I  beseech  you,  if 
it  be  favourable,  that  you  will  deign  to  write  a  few  words, 
that  I  may  afford  consolation  to  this  unfortimelte  genius*  I 
have  been  moved  by  extreme  pity  to  undertake  thii  office 
w^ith  your  highness,  as  the  war  of  thoughts  in  tiie  mind  of  this 
unhappy  person  might  cease  with  the  dresid  of  penury ;  and, 
besides,  I  would  wish  him  occupied  with  that  muse  whose 
labours  he  knows  so  well  how  to  eniploy/'* 

Whether  a  fkvourable  answer  was  not  received  from  Flo- 
rence, or  our  poet,  as  is  more  probable,  changed  his  resolu^ 
tion  without  waiting  its  arrival,  he  now  passed  into  the  states  pJIJ^cSS* 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  His  person,  and  his  misfortunes,  5?urbtao?""'* 
were  here  well  known ;  and  he  seems  to  have  met  with  that 
sympathy,  and,  what  he  valued  higher,  with  that  respect, 
which  was  due  to  his  virtues  and  to  his  genius.  A  short  inter- 
val of  delight  was  now  afforded  him ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
duke,  he  felicitates  himself  on  the  misfortunes  which  had 
conducted  him  to  so  sweet  an  asylum,  and  uses  the  expres- 
sion of  Themistocles,  that  he  had  been  undone,  if  be  had 


y 


*  Serassi,  VUa  del  Tauo,  p.  265. 
VOL.  II.  D 


prince. 
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cHAP.xiTi,  not  been  rumed.  ♦  **  If  there  be  one  of  my  actions,  (writes 
A^tlV*^^*  Tmso  in  this  epistle,  which,  as  it  fornis  a  curious  contrast 
with  a  discourse  addressed  by  him,  about  the  same  time,  to 
this  prince,  and  which  shall  by  and  by  be  mentioned,  I  shall 
translate  at  length,)  if  there  be  one  of  my  actions  by  which 
the  report  of  my  insanity,  so  malignantly  spread  abroad, 
Letter  to  that  may  be  thought  to  be  confirmed,  most  assuredly  it  is  the 
having,  after  my  flight,  directed  my  course  to  any  other  asy- 
lum than  to  the  court  of  your  highness ;  since,  in  every  other 
place,  I  might  have  had  apprehensions  of  meeting,  if  not 
with  danger,  at  least  with  inconvenience  and  indignity.  In 
what  other  place  than  this  could  I  hope  to  find  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  me ;  a  reception  more  courteous ;  a  pa- 
tron more  generous ;  a  more  efficacious  pity  of  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  or  a  more  ready  protection  of  my  innocence  ?  If, 
therefore,  I  neglected  a  sanctuary,  as  near  and  safe  as  it  is 
commodious  and  agreeable ;  and  that,  too,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking,  in  the  midst  of  indigence,  or  at  least  with  inde- 
corum, an  asylum  which  was  distant  and  insecure,  this,  if 
not  a  symptom  of  folly,  was  at  least  a  proof  of  inconsidera- 
tion  and  imprudence.  But,  whereas  other  men,  when  they 
know  that  they  have  acted  foolishly,  are  ashamed  and  peni- 
tent; to  me,  on  the  contrary,  there  result  from  my  indiscre- 
tion satisfaction  and  comfort:  since,  having  reached,  not 
where  I  wished,  but  where  I  ought  to  have  come,  and  having 
gained  a  harbour,  while  1  believed  that  I  was  still  tossing  in 


Opere,  vol.  IX.  p.  185. 
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unfathomable  ocean,  I  learn  from  this,  in  the  clea^rest    ^"-^^'  ^^'^- 
mer,  that  my  course  has  been  guided  by  the  pro  video  ce    Aet^^s/.^^®" 
}od.   To  me  also  it  ought  to  be  more  dear,  to  have  re&cl^ed 
harbour  by  Divine  than  by  human  foresight,  by  how  nciuoh 
e  infallibly  the  providence  of  God  conducts  events  to  tlie 
py  issue  which  it  has  designed.    True  it  is,  that  if  I   bad 
le  hither  with  the  hope  of  being  received  under  the  pro  tec* 
I  of  your  excellency,  I  ought  to  rejoice,  seeing  that  effects 
lid  have  been  so  conformable  to  my  expectation,  and  find-     • 
courtesy  in  your  excellency  adequate  to  my  desires; 
higher,  doubtless,  ought  to  be  my  gladness,  when  X  j>er- 
re  that  you  have,  not  only  anticipated,  but  surpassed  my 
les ;'  that  you  have,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  instant  a-i^a- 
ed  and  fulfilled  my  hopes ;  and  I  say  fulfilled^  since^     ^y 
r  courteous  demonstrations  of  affection  and  of  pit3^    to- 
ds me,  and  on  your  promise  given  me,  that  you  will  t^tke 
under  your  protection,  I  found,  not  merely  the  'tio]p^9 
the  certainty,  of  safety,  of  quiet,  and  of  honour.       It  ^^j 
icient  that  you  have  promised,  and  what  more  caa  I  r^^ 
re.    For,  indeed,  did  I  doubt  or  hope  with  such  lang^^^"^ 
ectatipns  as  are  formed  of  things  uncertain,  I  sho^^-*^ 
ng  the  benignity,  the  providence,  the  authority,  6r  ^^** 
^our  excellency ;  and  I  would  demonstrate  myself  un^^^^-^'^'^ 
,  not  only  of  what  you  mean  to  do,  but  of  what  you   b^^^ 
ady  done  for  me.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  I  live  mo^* 
jre  under  your  protection;  and  not  merely  secure    l>^* 
>py,  since  it  afflicts  me,  not  so  much  to  have  been    ^^ 
elly  and  unjustly  overwhelmed  by  fortune,  as  it  dcUg^^ 
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me  to  have  been  raised  by  the  hands  of  your  excellency. 
lit?84f^®*  And,  indeed,  if  there  was  no  path  but  the  hard  and  rugged 
one  of  persecution,  which  could  have  conducted  me  toward 
you,  and  placed  me  under  the  shade  of  your  favour,  it  plea* 
ses  me  to  have  reached  you  even  by  this,  and  I  consider 
those  sorroArs,  not  only  as  supportable,  but  as  happy,  which 
have  made  me  yours;  a  thing  which  I  de^red  even  in  my 
most  prosperous  fortune.  Hence  I  dare  to  use  those  famous 
'  wocds  of  <Themistodles,  that  he  had  been  undone  if  he  had 
not  been  ruined.  I  shall  omit,  as  now  superfluous,  the  long 
and  piteous  story  of  my  woes,  since  even  the  little  which 
your  excellency  has  heard  of  my  misfortunes;  has  snifficed  to 
move. your  magnanimous  heart  to  yield  me  sAccour;  nor 
shall  I  seek  to. excite  in  your  soul  any  additidnal  pity  to 
what  has  spontaneously  awakened.  I  congratulate  myself, 
indeed,  that,,  in  your  noble  and  courteous,  conduct,  my  dili- 
gence has  bad  no  part,  but  that  it  is  the  «votu<n4«iry  produce 
of ^  your  humane  and  lofty  mind.  I  should  willingly y  how-^ 
evei*,  thank  your  excellency,  both  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  are  about  to  do,,  for  my  benefit,  if  I  Could  invent  expres* 
sions. adequate  to  my  emotions.  But  what  can  I,  or  ought  I, 
to  say  ?r  J  neither  can  nor  ought  to  use  to  you  terms  such  as 
servants  use  to  their  masta^,  or  persons  benefited  to  their 
benefactoh),  or  persons  obliged  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
under  obligation,  since,  as  my  misery  was  without  parallel, 
and  without  example,  so  it  would  be » necessary  for  me  to 
find  new  expressions  to  signify  my  gratitude  to  your  excel- 
lency, who  delivers  me  from  them.    I  shall  say,  then,  that 
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'»  by  yout  goodness,  I  rise  from  a  state  so  debased  and 
died ;  since  1  have  undergone  a  resurrectionf^  as  it  Tv^ere, 
the  fame  and  opinion  of  men  to  which  I  was  wholljr 
,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  received  from  you  a  new 
Thus  I  shall  acknowledge  your  excellency,. not  on\y  as 
d  and  benefactor  to  whom  my  obligations  are  extreme^ 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,)  in  some  dpgree   a.s  a 
or;  nor  wouH  it  be  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  I  ami 
most  de¥oted  servant,  who  had  received'  from  you  *many 
fits,  unless  I  added  that  I  am  likewise  your  crea1:ijire.: 
,  then,  I  shall  itidke  profession  of  being,  and  such  I  ^en— 
you  to  deem  me  in  future,  and  to  induce  others  to  deem- 
and  I  beseech  you  to  take  right  of  me  and  of  ray  fi'ec^^ 
of  which  I  grant  you  the  unreserved  sovereignty.    iAxxdt. 
this  I  humbly  kiss  your  hand,  assuring  your  excellencjr^ 
the  words  which  I  have  now  written  upon  paper,  w^^r^ 
Lously  inscribed  in  lasting  characters  upon  my  heart*''^ 
0  one,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  real  condition   o^ 
>,  and  who  received  such  a  letter  as  this,  could  have  1:>^^ 
d  that  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  mind ;  and  it  was  n^-^ 
ly  conjectured  by  such  jpersons,  that  the  report  of  fai^ 
lity  was  merely  a  pretext  for  confining  and  maltreating 
His  verse,  however,  was  still  more  eloquent  than   hi^ 
).  One  of  the  mbit  beautiful  of  thecompositions  of  thi^ 
is  an  unfinished  canzone,  written  a  little  before  thi^ 
in  which  he  recounts  the  misfortunes  which  had  ha-p-* 
i  to  him  from  bis  birth  ;  implpres,the.protecjtion  of  th.^ 
3  of  Urbino,  and  (alluding  to  ihenrms  of  the  femily,> 
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cHAP.xiiL  entreats  that  he  would  receive  him  under  the  hospitable 
Ait?84*^*'  shade  of  his  mighty  oak.  The  duke  was  then  at  Castel 
Durante,  on  the  banks  of  the  classical  Metaurus ;  and  the 
canzone  is  addressed  to  that  stream,  where  the  Genius  of 
Rome  finally  prevailed,  in  the  terrible  struggle  with  her  ill- 
fated  rival.  * 

This  beautiful  recital  of  woes  terminates  with  the  death 
£S*Smi!"'^  of  his  father;  and  the  kind  reception  which  Tasso  met  with 
from  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was  probably  what  hindered  him 
to  absolve  the  number. -f-  The  blooming  verdure  of  his  hopes 
is  painted  in  the  following  manner,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
who,  hearing  of  his  new  flight  from  Ferrara,  was  in  the  ut- 
most distress  on  his  account.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
desire  of  giving  her  comfort  induced  him  to  heighten  the  co* 


*  Qaid  debeasy  6  Roma,  Neronibas ! 
Testis  Metaurom  Flumeiip  et  Aadrabal 
Devictus,  et  pulcber  fugatis 

nie  dies  Latio  tenebris; 
Qui  primus  almi  risit  adorei 
Dims  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Ceu  flamma  per  tedas,  Tel  Euros 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 


Hor.  lib.  IV.  ode  4. 


t  In  this  caiUEone  are  the  yerses  foimerly  quoted,  (toI.  I.  p.  31,)  which  are  usually  r^ 
presented  as  addressed  by  Tasso  to  his  mother,  on  his  departure  from  Naples.  The  Ca- 
Talier  Marino,  speaking  of  it  in  one  6f  his  letters,  (ed.  Id73,  in  l2mo,  p.  2^1,)  says,  that 
**  per  I'affetto  e  per  cento  bellease  poetiche  h  una  deile  pid  nobili  canzoni,  che  uscirono 
da  quella  famosissima  penna.''  It  is  to  be  found  m  toI.  VI.  p.  283  of  Tasso's  works ;  and, 
from  its  great  merit,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  I  hare  giren  it  a 
place  in  the  Appendix,  (No.  XX.) 
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louring.    The  letter  is  dated  at  Pesaro;  oh  the  25th  of  Sep-    chap,xiik 
tember,  1578,  and  is  in  the  following  terms : —  .  leu  sif^^ 

<<  Very  magnificent  Lady,  and  most  dear  Sister, 
^^  About  a  week  ago  I  received  your  letter^  at  a  time  whea  '  Letter  to  ib 

lifter* 

I  could  not  answer  it  without  leaving  supper,  nor,  which 
was  of  more  consequence,  the  company  of  sonie  gentlemen, 
without  incivility.  I  now  acknowledge  its  receipt,  and  as« 
sure  you,  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  dear  to  me.  I  will 
write  to  you  not  only  frequently,  but  at  great  length,  as  I 
desire  that  you  may  be  well  informed  of  all  my  actions^ 
They  are  such  as  they  have  always  been  ;  such,  in  short,  as 
cannot  fail  of  bringing  the  highest  reputation  to  yourself 
and  to  me ;  and  it  is  therefore  suitable  that  yoa  should  know 
them,  in  order  that  you  may  undeceive  those  who  think,. or 
have  thought,  otherwise.  Nor  shall  I  only  write  to  you,  but 
1  will  endeavour  to  communicate  all  the  writings  which  I 
shall  compose  on  this  subject ;  writings  which  shall  demon* 
strate  to  the  world  that  I  am  neither  melancholy,  nor  mad, 
nor  ignorant ;  and  which  shall  make  that  wicked  Ferrarese 
bite  his  lip,  who  has  endeavoured,  by  so  many  falsehoods, 
to  defame  me.  I  have  already  begun  to  write,  and  will  en- 
deavour, by  means  of  Sig.  Scipio  Gonzaga,  to  send  you  an 
oration,  which  I  shall  address  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  and 
which  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  that  you  would 
circulate  through  Naples.  *    From  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  I 


*  This  most  hare  been  the  long  letter^  or  ducoune  to  the  Duke  of  Urbiqo.     Opere, 
tol.  IX.  186,  whicb»  if  actually  distributed,  could  not  &il  of  irritating,  in  a  yery  high  de« 
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cHAP.xiiL  jj^^^  (kparted  for  the  justest  causes ;  but  know,  that  return  is 
A^.  s4«  in  my  power ;  that  he  is  exceedingly  jealous  at  my.  departure ; 
and  that  a  gentleman  has  been  here  on  purpose,  that  I  might 
go  back  with  him.  I  expected,  however,  to  be  invited,  and 
at  any  rate,  there  is  here  a  judicious  young  man,  belonging 
to  the  duchess  his  sister,  with  whom  1  can  return.  Be  assured 
likewise,  that  I  shall  always  be  well  received  by  the  cardi- 
nal his  brother ;  and  1  believe  also,  that  the  grand  duke  and 
the  cardinal  of  Medici  would  not  reject  me.  Many  are  the 
lords  who,  after  my  departure,  would  have  received  me  in- 
to their  service ;  but  I  have  not  fixed  on  any,  lest  I  might 
injure  my  condition.     God  is  just,  and  I  wax  not  only  inno- 


gree,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  It  represents  him  as  haughty,  disposed  to  listen  to  malignity^ 
and  a  dope  to  the  arts  of  Tasso's  enemies.  With.regard  to  the  favourite,  the  philoso- 
pher Montecatino,  he  is  attacked  in  the  most  violent,  .and,  if  he  was  indeed  innocent,  in 
the  most  unmerciful  manner.  "  II  Duca,  (says  Tasso,)  consent^,  ch'altri  s'usurpasse  la 
possessione  delle  mie  oomposisicHii,  gid  a  lui  dedicate  accipchd  non  perfette^  e  non  in- 
tere,  e  non  viste  uscissero  in  luce,  e  fussero  censurate  da  quel  Sofista  (filosofo  dire  yoUi ; 
sempre  qui  erro)  che  gid  molti  anni  sono  andava  apparecchiando  arme  contra  me,  e 
raccogUendo  veleno,  e  infettandone  mesaa  Italia;  aociocbd  tntto  da  tutti  fosse  contra  me 
in  un  tempo  medesimo  vomitato,  e  fussero  censurate  per  lo  pid  con  quelle  ragioni,  delle 
quali  parte  avea  preso  dalle  lettere  mie,  che  con  indastria  degna  di  filosofo  era  solito 
d'aprire,  e  serrare,  falsificando  fbrse  col  sigillo  come  gid  la  filosofia  avea  falsificata;  parte 
da  un  fanciullo,  che  Tayea  prese  da  me,  al  quale  il  nuovo  Censorino,  o  per  dir  meglio,  il 
novello  Socrate^  con  iscambieyole  gratitudine,  insegnava  in  que'  loro  ragionamenti  not- 
turni  di  por  cosi  bene  le  yirtd  morali  in  esecuzione.  Ma  a  me  non  manca,  she  rispon- 
dere  loro/'  If  these  accusations  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  diseased  phantasy  of 
the  poet,  the  wonder  is  not  great  that  Alphonso  wished  him  to  be  confined ;  as,  amidst 
occasional  vrildness  of  assertion  or  conjecture,  his  apologies  are  written  with  such  inge- 
nuity^  and  pathetic  eloquence,  as  must  strongly  have  influenced  the  public.  As  Tasso's 
discourse  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  is  very  curious  and  important,  1  shall,  notwithstanding 
its  length,  give  it  a  place  in  the  Appendix,  (No.  XXI.) 
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cent,  but  a  person  who  has  few  peers,  so  that  I  hare  favour-  chap,xiii, 
able  hopes/'  &c.  *  -     i^^'^- 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  particularly  tormented 
Tasso  at  this  period,  was  the  idea  that  people  considered 
him  as  insane ;/!:  his  suspicion  was  increased  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,,  and  since  (as  I  have  remarked,)  he  was  con* 
tinuallj  on  the  watch,  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  live  with  him,,  without  offending  him.     He  was  soon  dis-   Taiw  becomiip 

'  ^  dissatisfied 

satisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino;  and  imagined,  as  usual,   ofurwL?"^ 

that  he  was  neglected,  and  that  snares  were  laid  for  him. 

A  little  incident  happened  at  this  time, .  which,  though  very 

trivial  in.  itself,  yet,. as  it  gave  occasion  to  a  very  pretty  mad*- 

rigal,  and  shews,  the  coaxing  manner  in  which  Tasso  was 

wheedled  to  submit  to  remedies,  may  be  mentioned.    The 

physicians  having  advised  the  trial  of  a  cautery,  the  ban-^ 

dages  necessary  for  the  dressing  were  prepared,  and  applied 

by  the  hands  of  Ponna.  Lavinia  della  Rovere,  afterwards 

Marchioness  of  Pescara.  X    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  mind  in  which  our 

poet  was  at  this  period,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following 

letter,  written  by  him  to  the  Count  Domenico  Albano,  a  soil 

of  Cardinal  Albano,  who  had  been  married  prior  to  his  en^ 

tran^  into  the  church. 


*:  Serassi,.  Vita,  del  Tano,  p.  268» 
+  Opere,  vol.  X.  p.  257. 

X  The  madrigal  addressed  to  this  lady  oa  the  occasion^  begins,  Se  da  a  nobil  rnano, 
and  it  is  to  be  foand  Open,  vol.  VL  p.  H6^ 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP.  XIII.  **  Illnstrioas  Lord,  my  most  worshipful  Patron, 

A.  D,  1578.  "  The  great  malignity  of  others,  and  my  small  degree  of 

prudence,  as  well  in  being  incapable  of  dissembling  when 
injured,  as  in  resenting  with  expressions  too  severe  ;  in  ad* 
dition  to  which,  the  supreme  confidence  I  had  in  my  friends, 
and  the  little  fidelity  I  have  found  in  them,  have  redu- 
ced me  to  a  most  wretched  condition ;  in  which  that  evil, 
which  formerly  by  itself  seemed  insupportable,  appears  now 
to  be  the  least.  Yet  could  I  assure  myself  that  no  snares 
are  laid  for  my  life,  or,  if  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  would  either 
justify  himself,  or,  neglecting  this,  if  he  would  at  least  secure 
me  from  his  anger  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tranquillise  me, 
my  other  cares  would  no  longer  afflict  me,  and  I  would  hope 
to  surmount  them  without  the  assistance  of  others^  But, 
with  regard  to  my  security  and  safety,  unless  this  be  under- 
taken by  a  person  of  much  authority,  and  who  will  effec- 
tually bestir  himself  in  my  behalf,  it  can  by  no  means  be 
sustained  by  the  weakness  of  my  force.  I  have  placed  my 
principal  confidence  in  the  authority  and  prudence  of  your 
fnost  illustrious  father ;  and  in  that  affection  which  he  has 
always  shown  me.  And  although  I  know  that  he  cannot  in 
any  manner  undertake  my  protection,  without  the  displea- 
sure of  those  who  seek  my  ruin ;  though  I  imagine  that  en- 
deavours will  be  used  to  Iiinder  him  from  exerling  his  in- 
fluence in  my  behalf;  still,  as  I  am  secure  of  the  affection  he 
bears  me,  on  account  not  only  of  community  of  country, 
but  of  friendship  to  my  father,  and  natural  regard,  I  can- 
not doubt^  that  he  will  employ  himself  in  aiding  me.    I  am 
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the  more  led  to  think  that  he  will  not  neglect  this  compas*  chap.xhl 
sionate  and  courteous  office j  as,  for  that  purpose,  no  oth^r  a.  d.  ms. 
motive  is  necessary  but  Christian  pity  and  charity.  My 
only  desire  is,  that  my  enemies  should  content  themsebres 
with  the  iniquitous  and  grievous  injuries  t)iey  have  made  me 
suffer;  and,  since  I  desire  not  vengeance,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  they  should  not  attempt  to  take  away  my  lifew 
But  if,  from  any  cause,  that  most  illustrious  lord  should  not 
embrace  this  holy  and  pious  work^  with  that  fervour  which 
seems  necessary  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  business,  l^ope 
that  the  prayer  and  intercession  of  your  lordship  will:  excite 
and  inflame  him.  I  have  recourse  to  a  son  that  he  may  in- 
tercede with  a  father;  I  have  recourse  to  a  most  affectionate 
and  ancient  patron,  that  he  may  supplicate  for  my  safety 
one  neither  less  ancient  nor  affectionate,  so  that  in  every  view 
I  must  be  heard.  From  Sig.  Scipio  Gonzaga  you  >vill  have 
a  more' minute  account  of  me,  and  I  myself  will  give  a  more 
distinct  narrative  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  wish  the  favour  of  an  answer,  which  may  be  directed 
to  me  at  Urbino,  in  the  house  of  Sig.  Frederic  Bonaventura. 
Kiss,  in  my  name,  the  hands  of  your  most  illustrious  father 
in  the  humblest  manner,  and  preserve  me  in  his  regard. 
1578,  from  Urbino.'' » 
As  it  appears  from  this  letter,  that  Tasso  had  suspicions 


*  This  letter,  which  was  fint  published  by  Serassi,  is  without  date,  either  of  day  or 
month,  but  that  writer  ooojectures  it  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber.    Vitadel  Tasao,  p.  211. 
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A.  D.  1578. 
Act.  34. 


CHAP.  XIII.  of  exertions  being  made  to  influence  the  Cardind  Albany 
against  him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  began  to  mistrusfi 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  still  more  intimate  relations 
with  the  court  of  Ferrara.  Fearing  any  longer  therefore  to  re*- 
main  in  his  states,  our  poet  now  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  seek  with  him 
•an  asylum  from  the  supposed  snares  of  his  enemies.  He  ac- 
cordingly wrote  to  that  prince  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  and 
elegance ;  *  and,  without  uttering  a  word  of  his  design,  he 
witlidrew  in  a  hidden  manner  from  Urbino,  and  tumed  hi3 
face  towards  Piedmont. 


Taao  Imtci 
Urbino, 


^  Cpere,  ?ol.  IX*  p.  18$. 
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tJHAPTER  XIV. 


Hx>spitaUttf  which  Tasso  meets  jvith  in  hi3  journey  to  Piedmont 
— He  is  repuhed  by  the  Guards  from  the  gates  of  Turin— 
His  admission  into  that  city^  kind  reception  by  the  Marquis 
Philip  of  Estej  and  temporary  comfort — Writes  to  Cardinal 
Albano  that  he  repents  of  his  suspicions^  and  will  endeavour 

'  to  conquer  them — Composes  a  Dialogue  on  Nobility— History 
of  and  remarks  on^  that  mode  of  composition— ^Tasso  returns 
to  Ferrara — is  coldly  received'— and  confined  in  the  Hospital 
of  St  Anne. 

A.  D.  1578—1579. 
Aet.  34^— S5. 


In  his  jotfimey  from  the  state  of  Urbino  to  Piejdmont^   chap>  xiv, 
Tasso  met  with  an  incident,  which,  though  far  from  being  ^;^3jf  *• 
of  much  consequence,  yet  shall  be  mentioned,  as  a£fording 
an  agreeable  picture  of  courteous  hospitality,  and  as  its 
narration  forms  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
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CHAP.  XIV.  of  his  Dialogues.*  **  It  was  in  that  season,"  says  he,  "  when 
A.  D.  1678.  the  vintager  is  wont  to  press  the  wine  from  the  mature 
grapes,  and  when  the  trees  are  in  some  places  despoiled 
of  their  fruits,  that  I,  in  the  habit  of  an  humble  traveller,  was 
riding  between  No  vara  and  Vercelli.  Perceiving  that  the 
air  began  to  darken,  and  that  mountainous  clouds  loaded 
with  rain  were  gathering  fast,  I  began  to  spur  forward  my 
horse,  when  lo !  I  heard  a  barking  of  dogs  mingled  with 
cries.  Upon  looking  back,  I  saw  a  wild  hc-goat  pursued 
by  two  very  swift  greyhounds,  which,  as  it  was  now  weary, 
they  soon  reached  ;  and  it  expired  almost  before  my  feet. 
Soon  afterward  there  came  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  tall^  handsome,  elegant^  thin,  and  mviscular, 
who,  beating  back  the  dogs  and  chiding  them,  took  from 
their  mouths  the  animal  which  they  had  killed.  He  then 
gave  it  to  a  peasant,  who  put  it  upon  his  shoulder,  and  went 
o£f,  at  a  nod  from  the  young^  man,  with  a  very  quick  pace ; 
while  he,  turning  to  me,  said.  Tell  me,  courteous  stranger, 
whither  you  are  going  ?  And  I:  I  wish  to  arrive  this  evening 
at  Vercelli,  provided  the  time  will  allow  it.  You  might 
reach  it  perhaps,  said  he,.,  were  it  not  that  the  river  which 
flows  before  the  city,  and  which  divides  the  confines  of 
Piedmont  from  those  of  Milan,  is  swollen  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pass  it.  I  would  coun- 
sel you,  therefore,  to  consent  to  abide  this  night  with  me, 


*  Opert,  vol,  VII.  p.  $65. 
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itho  have  a  small  house  on  this  side  of  the  river,  where  you  chap.  xiv. 
may  lodge  with  less  ioconvenience  than  in  any  of  the  aeigh<*  Ait^si*^** 
bourhood.  Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  him,  and  I  thought  I  discovered  in  him  something 
extremely  noble  and  graceful;  so  that  I  judged  him,  al*- 
though  he  was  on  foot,  a  person  of  no  small  consequence^ 
Dismounting,  therefore,  and  giving  my  horse  to  the  hirer, 
who  had  come  with  me,  I  said  that,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  I  would  take  his  advice  whethw  or  not  I  might  pnv 
ceed.  I  accordingly  placed  myself  behind  him,  while  he 
said,  I  will  go  on  before  you,  not  to  attribute  to  myself  su** 
periority  of  honour,  but  to  serve  you  as  a  guide :  And  would 
to  God,  replied  I,  that  in  every  thing  else  fortune  were  as 
propitious  as  at  present,  in  favouring  me  with  a  guide  so 
noble.  Here  I  paused,  and  followed  him  in  silence ;  while 
he  frequently  turned  back,  and  gazed  upon  me  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  desirous  of  investigating  who  I  was.  It  seeta^ 
ing  proper  for  me,  therefore,  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  his 
desire,  I  said :  I  never  was  in  this  country  till  now ;  for  though, 
in  a  journey  to  France,  I  once  passed  through  Piedmont^ 
my  route  was  then  different  But  I  cannot  regret  having 
come  this  way  at  present,  as  the  country  is  very  beautiful, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  most  courteous  people.  Having  thus 
furnished  him  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  it  appeared  that 
he  could  no  longer  dissemble  his  desire  of  knowing  who  I 
was :  But  tell  me,  said  he,  I  pray  you,  who  you  are,  and  of 
what  country  j  and  what  fortune  conducts  you  into  these 
parts.    I  was  bom,  replied  I,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a 
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CHAP.  XIV.  famous  city  of  Italy,  and  of  a  Neapolitan  mother ;  but  I 
A.  D^iws,  deduce  my  paternal  origin  from  Bergamo,  a  city  of  Lorn- 
bardy  ;  my  name  and  surname  I  conceal,  and  such  is  their 
obscurity,  that,  should  I  reveal  them,  it  would  not  afford 
you  any  light :  I  fly  the  rage  of  a  prince  and  of  fortune,  and 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  states  of  Savoy.  And  he :  You.  re- 
pair to  a  just,  magnanimous,  and  gracious  prince;  and 
speaking  thus,  he  waved  the  subject,  as  being  modest,  and 
observing  that  I  was  unwilling  to  discover  myself.  We  bad 
now,  after  walking  about  five  hundred  paces,  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,*  which  rushed  with  the  velocity  of  an  ar- 
row from  a  Parthiaa  bow,  and  was  so  swollen,  that  it  was  no 
longer  confined  by  its  banks.  Here  I  was  informed,  by  some 
countrymen,  that  the  ferrymaa  would  not  pull  off  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  carry  over  some 
Frenck  cavaliers,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him 
by  an  uncommon  reward.  Turning,  therefore^  to  the  young 
man  who  had  been  my  guide :  necessity  constrains  me,  said  I, 
to  accept  that  invitation,  which  also  from  choice  I  would  not 
liave  refused.  And  he :  Although  I  should.ha  ve  rather  chosen 
to  be  indebted  for  this  favour  to  your  will,  than  to  fortune,  I 
am  pleased,  however,  that  the  event  has  so  happened  that 
your  stay  is  no  longer  dubious.  Such  was.  the  courtesy  of  his 
words,  that  I  was  still  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
he.was  neither  of  ignoble  parentage,  nor  of  mean  genius.;  so 


'*  Its  name  is  the  Sesia. 
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being  hap^py  at  An  host  of  this  kind,  I  replied,  If  you  please,  chap.xiv- 
thetdfiMje,  the!  sooner  I  receive  the  favour  of  being  lodged,  i;^i4**^®' 
it  will  be  the  more  agreeable.  At  these  words  he  pointed 
out  to  me  his  house,  which  was  not  far  distant  froiA  the  bank 
of  the  river.  It  was  a  new  building,  and  its  height  was  such 
as  shewed  there  were  severad  suites  of  apartments  each  above 
the  other.  Before  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  small  piazza  surround- 
ed-by  trees ;  there  was  also  a  double  stair,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  and  each  of  the  stairs  consisted  of  twenty-five 
broad  and. easy  steps.  At  the  entrance  was  a  saloon  of 
suitable  size,  and  of  a  form  almost  square ;  from  which  two 
doors  on  the  right,  and  two  on  the  left,  conducted  to  suites 
of  rooms,  and  an  equal  number  Were  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  Opposite  the  door  by  which  we  entered  was 
another,  which  descended  by  as  many  steps  into  a  court, 
round  which  were  offices  and  rooms  for  servants ;  and  be- 
yond was  an  extensive  garden  full  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  and 
disposed  in  an  elegant  and  masterly  order.  The  saloon  was. 
furnished  with  gilt  leather,  and  every  other  ornament  suited 
to  the  habitation  of  a  gentleman ;  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a 
table  laid  out,  and  the  side  board  was  covered  with  extreme- 
ly white  earthen  ware,  loaded  with  every  kind  of  fruit.  The 
dwelling,  said  I,  is  extremely  convenient  and  elegant,  and 
must  needs  be  occupied  by  a  noble  gentleman,  who  need 
not  amidst  these  woods,  and  in  this  villa,  desire  the  polish 
and  delicacies  of  towns :  but,  perhaps,  added  I,  you  are  its 
master.  I  am  not,  said  he,  but  my  father  is,  to  whom  may 
God  grant  a  long  life ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  he  has  spent 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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CHAP,  xiv.  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  country,  but  yet  he  is  not 
AetPsi*^'*  totally  a  stranger  to  courts,  and  to  the  world.  He  has  a 
brother  who  has  long  been  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who 
still  lives  there,  very  dear  to  the  cardinal  Vercelli,  for  whose 
worth  and  authority  there  is,  in  this  country,  great  esteem : 
And  in  what  part,  replied  I,  of  Italy,  or  of  Europe,  is  that 
good  cardinal  known,  where  he  is  not  esteemed  ?  While  we 
thus  talked,there  came  another  youth, younger  than  the  other^ 
but  not  less  handsome,  who  told  us  that  his  father  was  re* 
turning  to  the  house ;  and  while  he  spake,  his  fftther  came 
on  horseback,  followed  by  a  footman,  and  a  riding  servant. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  very  mature  age,  and  nearer  sixty  than 
fifty  years  ;  his  aspect  was  at  once  pleasing,  and  venerable } 
and  the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  and  hoary  beard,  while  they 
seemed  to  add  to  his  age,  greatly  increased  his  dignity. 
Advancing  to  this  good  father  of  the  family,  I  saluted  him 
with  that  reverence  which  was  due  to  his  years  and  appear- 
ance ;  while  he,  turning  to  his  eldest  son,  said  to  him,  with  a 
pleasing  countenance.  Whence  comes  to  us  this  our  guest, 
whom  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen,  either  here  or  else- 
where ? . . .  From  Novara,  replied  he,  he  comes,  and  is  go- 
ing to  Turin ;  and  at  the  same  time,  approaching  his  father, 
he  spoke  to  him  with  a  low  voice,  so  that  he  immediately 
desisted  from  enquiry,  and  said :  Whoever  he  be,  he  is  most 
welcome ;  and  is  come  to  a  place  where  willing  honour  and 
service  is  paid  to  strangers.  And  I  thanking  him  for  his 
courtesy,  said.  Would  to  God,  that,  as  I  at  present  receive 
from  you  the  kind  offices  of  hospitality,  so  at  some  other 
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time  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  shew  myself  gtateftil  and  chap.xiv> 
remembering.  While  saying  these  things,  the  servant  had  ti^il^^' 
brought  water  for  our  hands,  and,  after  washing,  we  seated 
ourselves  according  to  the  directions  of  the  old  man,  who 
wished  to  do  me  honour,  as  being  a  stranger.  Immediately 
the  table  was  almost  loaded  with  melons,  and  there  was 
abundance  besides  of  other  fruits  which  were  reserved  till 
the  end  of  supper/^  Tasso  then  goes  on  (after  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  dishes  at  table)  to  relate^ow  the  good  sire  be- 
gan to  speak  of  those  fruits  and  unpurchased  viands ;  and 
how,  passing  ftom  one  subject  to  another,  he  discoursed  of 
economy,  and  particularly  of  agriculture.  On  these  topics 
our  poet  talked  with  great  learning ;  but  especially,  having 
spoken  in  a  most  sublime,  or  at  least  mysterious  manner,  on 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  motions  of  the  sun,  he 
tells  us  that  his  estimable  host  began  to  gaze  upon  him  with 
greater  attention.  Afker  a  pause,  he  said,^^  that  now  he 
knew  that  he  had  given  lodging  to  a  more  illustrious  guest 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed ;  and  that,  perhaps,  he  was  the 
person,  of  whom  some  rumour  had  spread  in  those  parts, 
and  who,  fallen  into  misfortunes  by  some  human  error,  was 
as  much  deserving  of  pardon  from  the  nature  of  hiso£fence, 
as  he  was  in  other  respects  worthy  of  admiration  and  re* 
nown.** 

This  very  pleasing  story  recalls  to  mind,  (what  I  have 
ever  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  incidents  in 
poetry,)  the  agnition  of  Ulysses  at  the  court  of  Alcinous. 
Nothing  can  be  more  happily  imagined  than  the  events 
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cHAP.xiv>    preparatory  for  this  purpose,  in  that  wonderful  poem.    The 
l;t?s4.^^'      immense  strength  of  Ulysses ;  the  banquet  at  which  Demo- 
docus  sings  the  exploits  of  the  hero  who  was  present,  but 
who  was  yet  unknown ;  the  tears  of  that  hero ;  the  eager 
curiosity  of  Alcinous,  and  the  splendid  and  attentive  au- 
dience around,  all  prepare  for  the  great  discovery,  and  lea4 
us  to  imagine  what  a  thrill  would  run  through  the  assembly, 
when  they  learned  that  the  divine  Ulysses,  so  renowned, 
and  so  unhappy,  was  the  person  before  their  eyes. 
*   Torquato  remained  a  nigh\  with  the  good  father  and  his 
family,  and  next  morning  departed  to  Vercelli.     His  money 
seems  now  to  have  been  exhausted,  for  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  compelled  to  wade  on  foot  through  mire  and  water, 
till  he  reached  Turin.*     His  situation  when  he  arrived  there 
is  strongly  painted  by  Ingegneri,  in  a  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  (in  1581,)  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered.     "  It  is  now  two  years  and  a  half, 
(says  he,)  since  poor  Torquato  Tasso,  led  by  his  strange 
melancholy,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Turin,  whence  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  guards  from  an  idea  of  his  insanity.     For* 
tunately,  in  returning  from  hearing  mass  said  by  the  capu- 
chins, I  met  and  introduced  him  into  the  city,  having  first 
informed  the  guards  of  his  noble  qualities,  which,  though 
he  was  in  disorder,  and  on  foot,  were  not  quite  concealed 


•  Opere,  vol.  X,  p.  380.    Di  Savoja  il  faticoso  viaggio^  che  per  fangbi,  9  per  acqae 
ko  fetto  a  pie4i* 
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under  so  low  a  fortune."  By  this  gentleman  (a  literary  Ve-  chap.xiv. 
netian)  Torquato  at  his  own  request  was  accompanied  to  the  .  ^^^J*^^* 
palace  of  the  Marquis  Philip  of  Este,  who  had  been  ac* 
quainted  with  the  poet  in  more  happy  times  at  Ferrara,  and 
who,  seeing  him  arrive  in  so  melancholy  a  condition,  received 
him  in  a  very  kind  and  affectionate  manner.  This  noble- 
man was  the  son  of  Sieismond,  brother  of  Hercules  I.  Duke   is  admitted 

1  Ti  iTi  Mdkindlyre. 

of  Ferrara,  and,  having  become  son-in-law  to  £manuel  Fill-  «•*▼«*• 
bertp,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  general  of  his  cavalry,  was  esta- 
blished at  Turin,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  duke.  In 
addition  to  the  kindness  which  our  poet  met  with  from  the 
marquis,  offers  were  made  to  him  by  Charles  Emanuel^ 
Prince  of  Sa^oy,  of  appointments  equal  to  those  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Ferrara,  provided  he  would  enter  into  his  service ; 
aild  that  prince  was  also  willing  to  come  under  obligations 
that  he  would  cause  his  writings  to  be  restored.  This  account 
we  have  in  a  letter  of  Tasso  to  Gonzaga,  written  in  October 
1580;  but  the  proposals*  however  favourable,  were  not  ac- 
cepted.* 

At  this  period,  Torquato  wrote  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Alba- 
no,  entreating  pardon  for  his  former  suspicions  of  him,  and 
soliciting  his  wonted  protection  and  favour.  "  If  I  had  not,'' 
says  he,  ^^  by  my  unsettled  imaginations,  suspected  all  in 
whom  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  confide,  I  should  believe 
that  your  Iprdship  (who  is  one  of  those  whom  I  mistrusted) 


Opcre,  vol.  IX.  p.  413. 
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cHAP.xiv,    has  peculiar  cause  to  be  offended,  since  my  injustice  to« 
A^D^578.      wards  you  was  in  proportion  to  my  motives  for  gratitude, 
and  to  your  affectionate  regard.     But  since  I  have,  without 
distinction,  suspected  every  one,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  your  lordship  will  appropriate  an  offence  that  is  com- 
mon ;  on  the  contrary,  ifrom  your  courteous  and  affectionate 
nature,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  will  endeavour  to  render 
universal,  that  pardon,  and  favour,  and  protection,  which! 
hope  from  yourself.  For,  although  your  own  forgiveness,  your 
own  restoration  of  me  to  your  favour  aiitl^pirQtection,  would 
be  sufficient)  in  a'great  degree,  not  merelyitb  ealm;iMatj9atis- 
fy  me ;  yet  it  will  be  still  more  worthy  the  grandeur  of  your 
agency,  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  assured  both;  df  Itfae  rehb> 
vation  of  your  favour,  and  that  of  all  those  lotid&  i^tiidm  my 
fortune  and  melancholy  humour  have  associated  id  dissitist> 
faction  towards  me.    And  be  assured,  that  by  how  inach 
more  your  own  kindness,  while  extended  towands  me^  is  ao» 
companied  by  that  of  others,  by  so  much  more  my  obUga^ 
tion  toyouwill  be  individuated  ;  so  that,  while  you  procure 
me  the  benevolence  of  many,  you  will  appropriate  to  your- 
self my  attachment  and  fidehty .   Know,  too,  mostiUustrious 
lord !  that  I  am  at  Turin,  in  the  court  of  the  Macqiiis  <^ 
Este,  whom,  on  account  of  my  old  dependence  oti  hii  most 
serene  house,  the  love  I  have  for  his  person,  the .  devotion 
I  cherish  for  the  duke  his  father-in-law,  and  the  desire  I 
have  to  live  in  those  parts,  I  have  an  infinite  desire  to  serve. 
And  although  he  has  promised  to  receive  me  into  his  service, 
still,  in  such  an  instability  of  my  temper  and  fortune,  his  as* 
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surances  cannot  appear  quite  stable,  unless  tbej  be  confirm-  chap,  xi  v. 
ed  by  some  one,  who,  by  stipulations  on  the  other  hand,   f;/^^^*''^* 
may  promise  for  me  more  than  I  myself  can.  Now  this  can 
only  be  your  lordship^  who,  by  the  weight  of  your  authority 
over  me,  can  fix  the  motions  of  my  mind,  whenever  it  wavers 
through  inconstancy  or  folly.     But  whether  this  be  the  de- 
fect of  my  intellect  or  fortune,  repair  it,  my  lord,  I  beseech 
you  ;  and  establish  me  in  this  service  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  suit  your  benignity,  and  the  memory  which  is  due  to 
the  bones  of  my  father,  who  served  you  so  afiectionately.    I 
promise,  on  the  other  hand»  that,  although  my  infirmity  may 
lead  me  to  some  levity,  yet  I  will  never,  from  any  fancy,  not 
eyen  of  the  most  cruel  death,  be  transported  to  an  actioa 
which  is  not  good  and  honourable.    This  I  promise  to  your 
lordship,  as  I  have  already  promised  to  God,  and  to  my 
honour ;  and  if,  as  I  expect,  you  favour  me,  I  hope  you  shall 
never  have  reason  to  repent  it,  and  that  you  shall  experience 
in  future,  that  I  am  as  full  of  gratitude  as  I  have  showa 
myself  hitherto  of  suspicion.'^  * 

The  cardinal,  who  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  Torquato, 
wrote  in  his  favour  to  the  Marquis  of  Este ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  following  epistle  to  his  unhappy  friend,  which, 
while  it  remains,  will  be  a  distinguished  record  of  the  ami* 
able  virtues  of  the  writer. 


*  Cipc^ToLI^p.  110. 
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CHAP.  XIV,  «  Very  illustrious  Sir,  * 

t^it^^'  "  ^^"  could  not  have  discovered  a  method  more  calcula^ 

ted  to  obtain  pardon,  to  recover  your  honour,  and  to  console 
me  and  your  other  friends,  than  the  confession  of  your  error 
in  distrusting  every  body,  a  thing  not  less  ridiculous  than 
moving.  God  grant  that  you  may  fully  know  your  mistake, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  future ;  and  this  ought 
to  be  the  case,  as,  upon  my  honour,  I  assure  you,  that  diere 
is  nobody  who  attempts,  or  who  even  thinks,  to  hurt  you  in 
any  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  loves  you,  and 
anxiously  desires  that  you  may  live  ;  such  is  your  singular 
worth.  From  e£fects,  you  might  have  been  able,  and  may 
assure  yourself,  that  your  fears  and  suspicions  have  been, 
and  are,  wholly  imaginary ;  wherefore,  banish,  I  beseech  you, 
and  chase  them  from  you.  If  you  do  this,  we  shall  all  love 
and.  honour  you  ;  if  you  act  otherwise,  you  will  lose  both 
life  and  honour;  and,  whereas  you  think  to  escape  death  by 
wandering  to  and  fro,  undoubtedly,  by  this  means,  you  will 
meet  it  soon.  Trust  then  a  person  who  loves  you ;  be  calm, 
and  attend  to  your  studies  ;  and  console  yourself  that  you 
are  with  the  Marquis  of  Este,  who  is  so  very  noble  and  virtu* 
ous  a  lord.  Besides,  as  it  is  necessary  to  pluck  up  by  the 
roots  the  peccant  humour,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out due  medicines  and  remedies,  it. will  be  needful  that  you 


*  The  cardinal  seems  to  haye  been  aware  of  Tasso's  suspicions  of  meeting  disrespect^ 
for  the  superscription  of  the  letter  is,  Al  molio  Magmfico  Signore  II  Sig.  Torquato  Ttuso, 
a  Tumo,  and  the  address,  MoUo  Magnifico  Sig, 
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should  resolve  to  be  governed  by  the  physicians,  and  obe-   chap«xiv> 

dienttto  the  counsels  of  your  patrons  and  friends.     Upon  ^iif"" 

the  whole,  believe  that  I  am,  and  shall  always  be,  among 

the  first  to  love  and  favour  you ;  and  Ood  take  you  und^ 

his  holy  protection.     From  Rome,  the  29th  of  November^ 

1578. 

As  an  affectionate  brother^ 

The  Cardinal  Albano." 

« 

Twquato  seems  to  have  been  serene  to  a  considerable 
degree  after  his  arrival  at  Turin,  and  finished  several  com- 
positions both  in  prose  and  verse.  One  of  these  was  a  very 
elegant  canzone,  addressed  to  Donna  Maria  of  Savoy  (wife 
of  the  marquis,)  and  her  attendants ;  from  some  verses  of 
which  it  would  appear,  that  our  poet  .had  become  somewhat 
enamoured  of  one  of  these  ladies.  *    At  this  time,  he  also 


*  This  canxone  11  to  be  foand  toI.  VI.  p.  88.  of  the  works  of  Tmo,  and  the  Movr«. 
ing  is  its  OMidusion  >* 

Uahre  lo  ben  lodo  e  miro ; 
Ma  te  canto  e  ragheggio, 
Te,  cbe  degli  occhi,  e  del  pemkr  sei  segno*. 
Col  tuo  Inme  mi  giro, 
£  sol  per  grazia  cbeggk>« 
Ch'io  Te  reda  senz'  ira  e  senza  sdegno. 
Ta  feoondar  Fingegno 
Pttoi  col  soaye  raggio> 
E  rinfrescar  rarsara 
Con  la  rogiada  para, 
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oHAP,xiv,  wrote  his  dialogue  On  NobiUtyy  chusing  as  his  interlocutors 
%uh!^^^  two  persons  of  distinction  residing  at  Turin.  The  opportu* 
nity  that  it  affords  of  paying  a  compliment  of  this  kind,  is 
one  of  the  principal  conveniences  of  the  mode  of  writing 
in  dialogue.  Another  advantage  is  its  susceptibility  of  agree* 
able  description,  especially  of  the  scenes  where  the  persons 
of  the  drama  are  placed.  Of  this  many  beautiful  examples 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  long 
passage  which  1  have  lately  quoted  from  The  father  of  a  fa- 
milffy  and  which  forms  its  introduction,  appears  to  me  a  very 
pleasing  specimen.  As  the  greater  number  of  the  nume- 
rous prose  writings  of  Tasso  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  me- 
thod of  composition.  * 
RenmrkioB  At  the  dawu  of  scicncc,  when  books  either  did  not  exist, 

the  mode  of 

writii«iii        or  were  extremely  rare,  the  greater  part  of  knowledge  was 


S&  ch'abbia  firatti  e  fior  I'Aprile,  e'i  Maggio ; 
Onde  poBcia  n'adomi 
61i  altari  taoi  ne'  festi  alteri  giomi. 
Vaone  mta  Canzooeita,  e  fira  le  cinque 
Rimira  la  pii^  bella> 
A  lei  t'iDchina  riyerenie  Ancella. 


•  ^  Fra  tiiiti  gli  altri  modi  (says  Tasso)  stimo  qaesto  usato  nel  Dialogo  il  piik  dilet- 
levole,  e'l  meno  odioso ;  perch'altri  non  v^insegna  il  vero  con  aufcoridl  di  maestro,  ma  il 
licerca  it  guisa  di  compagno :  e  ricercandolo  per  si  fatta  maniera,  ^  pid  grato  il  ritro- 
Tarlo.  £  come  i  cacciatori  mangiano  pid  volentieri  la  preda,  nella  qaale  ebber  parte 
della  fetica ;  cosi  quegli,  ch'insieme  inyesUgaron  la  verity  partecipano  con  maggior  dilet- 
to  della  comnne  lode :  e  gli  altri  leggoao,  ed  ascoltano  piii  volentieri  una  amichevole 
contesa  d'iogegni,  e  d'opinioni."     Oper.  toL  IX.  p.  148. 
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cdminunicated  by  oral  discourse*  In  the  pwch,  In  the  gar-  chap.xiv. 
den,  or  among  the  groves  of  the  academy,  the  philosopher  ^  n.  isrs. 
discoursed  with  his  disciples,  and  h^eard  their  objections  and 
remarks.  The  divine  Socrates,  in  particular,  was  accustom- 
ed in  this*  way  to  communicate  his  moral  lessons ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  his  disciples  who  recorded  these  lessons,  to.  adopt 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  revealed.  While,  by 
writing  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  they  pointed  their  master, 
and  the  method  likewise  of  instruction  common  to  that  age, 
they  gave  a  greater  liveliness  or  dignity  to  their  remarks.; 
they  approximated  in  some  degree  to  poetry,  which  is  the 
earliest  mode  of  composition  ;  and  gave  scope  (as  p»'ticu- 
larly  was  the  case  with  Plato,)  to  a  naturally  fertile  and  poe- 
tical imagination. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances,  which,,  in  addition  to 
the  manner  of  his  master^s  instructions,  and  the  character  of 
bis  own  genius,  might  have  made  the  method  of  dialogue 
be  adopted  by  Plato.  One  great  object  of  that  philosopher 
was  to  represent  the  triumph  of  Socrates  over  the  sophists ; 
and,  if  a  writer  wishes  to  cover  a  particular  person  with  ridi- 
cule, perhaps  no  better  mode  could  be  adopted  than  to  set 
him  up  as  a  man  of  straw  in  a  dialogue.  As  particular  vic- 
tory, or  the  embarrassment  of  the  antagonist  of  Socrates, 
was  often  all  that  was  necessary,  it  was  needless  to  be  very 
scrupulous  about  the  means ;  and,  considered  in  this  view, 
the  quibbles  of  that  philosopher ;  his  agreeable  irony ;  his 
address  with  which,  by  seeming  to  yield,  he  ensnares  bis  ad- 
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cHAP>xiv.    y^jgj^jyj  his  subtile  distinctions;  his  perplexing  inteiToga* 

A^k  tions,  have  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  merit. 

Another  circunistance  may,  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
his  works,  have  influenced  Plato ;  and,  together  with  their 
form,  have  ^ven  them  some  of  that  obscurity  for  which  he 
is  reproached.  His  master,  Socrates,  had  become  a  victim 
to  popular  fury ;  to  those  iniputatioiis  of  impiety,  which  have 
so  often  and  so  successfully  been  repeated  against  philoso- 
phers. In  the  schools  of  his  disciples,  a  double  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  op- 
pression ;  and  Plato  would  consider  the  form  of  dialogue  as 
affording  the  smallest  hold  to  his  enemies.  It  was  thus,  in 
later  times,  that  Galileo  endeavoured  to  shield  himself  from 
the  attacks  of  error  and  of  injustice,  and  imagined  that,  by 
presenting  his  conclusions  in  the  Platonic  manner,  he  would 
escape  the  malignant  vigilance  of  the  court  of  inquisition. 

When  TuUy,  towards  the  close  of  his  meritorious  life,  em- 
ployed himself  in  transferring  to  Rome  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  he  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  struck  with  the  manner 
and  sentiments  of  Plato,  whose  genius  was  highly  congenial 
to  his  own.  He  accordingly  adopted  the  method  of  writing 
in  dialogue,  a  mode,  too,  which  enabled  him  to  pay  com- 
pliment to  his  illustrious  friends,  or  to  recal,  as  it  were,  from 
the  tomb,  the  heroes  and  sages  of  his  country.  At  the  re- 
.  vival  of  literature  in  modem  £urope,  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  this  method  of  writing  universal.  The  sys- 
tem of  patronage,  too,  was  then  at  its  height ;  and,  by  the 
opportunity  which  this  form  of  composition  affords  a  writer 
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of  flatferiDg  his  patron^  (sometimes  by  painting  a  palace  of  chap,  xiv. 
which  he  was  the  proprietor,  sometimes  by  describing  him  tJu'^^^^ 
as  a  Socrates,  astonishing  his  hearers  by  his  acuteness  and 
wisdom,)  an  occasion  was  furnished  of  offering  very  power- 
ful incense.  But  while  an  author  could  thus  sacrifice  to  in«- 
terest,  the  same  mode  of  composition  enabled  him  to  satis- 
fy sometimes  his  friendship,  and  at  other  times  his  gratitude. 
From  these  causes,  almost  all  the  prose  writings  in  Italy 
were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  composed  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue. 

As  a  method  of  communicating  knowledge,  however,  (ex*  !«■  defects. 
cept  in  cases  which  are  extremely  obvious,  and  susceptible 
of  a  variety  of  lights,  and  much  character  painting)  the 
mode  of  dialogue  is  exceedingly  inconvenient;  By  the  in<« 
temiptions  which  are  given,  (if  it  be  at  all  dramatic,)  by  the 
preparations  and  transitions,  precision  and  order  must  in 
a  great  degree  be  sacrificed.  In  reasoning,  as  much  bre^ 
vity  must  be  used  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity ;  but,  in 
dialogue,  so  much  verbiage  must  be  employed,  that  the  scope 
of  the  argument  is  generally  lost.  The  replies  top  to  the  ob* 
jections  of  the  opponent  seem  rather  arguments  ad  hominem^ 
than  possessed  of  the  value  of  abstract  truth ;  so  that  the 
reader  is  perplexed  and  bewildered,  and  concludes  the  in- 
quiry, beholding  one  of  the  characters  puzzled  indeed,  and 
perhaps  subdued ;  but  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  battle 
might  not  have  been  better  fought,  and  more  victorious  ar- 
guments adduced. 

In  addition  to  their  disadvantages  of  form,  considered  as 


§4 
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QHAP.xiv.    g^^)jgQtg  q(  general  imitation,  the  matter  of  the  dialogues 
Aet.  34.  of  Plato  was  not  always  such  as  could  be  safely  copied. 

No  writer  elevates  the  soul  to  regions  at  once  so  tranquil 
and  sublime ;  no  writer  gives  us  more  exalted  ideas  of  hu-» 
man  nature,  or  paints  with  such  fascinating  charms  the  lovely 
ofputo.        form  of  virtue.     But,  not  to  mention  that  he  frequently  di- 
rects his  attention  to  questions  incapable  perhaps  of  ever 
being  solved,  one  great  error  pervades  his  writings,  and  in- 
deed the  Greek  philosophy  in  general.     He  bestows  little 
notice  on  the  objects  of  nature,  nor  treats  of  them  as  invest- 
ed with  certain  qualities,  or  bearing  certain  relations  to  each 
other ;  but,  despising  the  sensible  object  which  excites  in  us 
the  idea  of  the  quality,  Plato  realizes  the  quality  itself,  and 
discourses  of  the  good^  the  beautiful^  and  the  greats  as  ab- 
stracted contemplations,  or  as  real  essential  substances.     He 
soars  above  the  region  of  sensible  objects,  without,  it  would 
appear,  gaining  a  nearer  view  of  the  spiritual ;  and,  like  the 
other  ancient  philosopher,  blinds  his  eyes  to  material  things, 
without  widening  the  sphere  of  his  intellectual  visioo.   Tas- 
so  in  his  dialogues,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  imi* 
tate  Plato ;  and,  along  with  the  occasional  sublimity,  has 
much  oif  the  verbal  distinctions  and  obscurity  of  his  proto<» 
type.     In  addition  to  this,  he  is  in  his  later  dialogues  ex- 
tremely pedantic,  and  is  continually  quoting  the  Peripate- 
tics, the  Platonists,  the  Arabian  commentators,  the  F|tthers, 
or  the  Schoolmen.   Probably  this  might  be  owing  to  the  de- 
cay of  his  memory,  which  first  of  his  faculties  sunk  under 
his  disease;  and  which,  being  no  longer  capable  of  retain- 
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ing  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  they  were  cast  out  in  the  sam^  chap,  xiv. 
unaltered  and  inactive  state^  without  being  ripened  by  ge-  iet^si*^^' 
nius  into  those  Hesperian  fruits  and  flowers  of  paradise,  of 
which  his  youthful  mind  had  been  so  fertile.  * 

The  dialogue  On  Nobility y  which  gave  occasion  to  these 
remarks,  was  written  in  the  month  of  December,  1578 ;  -f- 
another  on  the  same  subject  was  added  some  years  afterwards, 
and  also  one  On  Dignity.  Notwithstanding  this  employ- 
ment, however,  and  the  courteous  treatment  he  received  at 
Turin,  Tasso  became  uneasy,  and  applied  to  Cardinal  Alba- 
no,  to  procure  a  restitution  of  his  books  and  writings  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  some  gift  from  the  duke,  to  enable  him  to  finish  his 
poein  in  Savoy ;  but  especially,  he  requested  that  ecclesiastic 
to  solicit  permission  for  him  to  return.  The  cardinal,  on  his 
application  to  Alphonso,  obtained  a  favourable  answer,  and 
was  told  that  he  was  still  willing  to  receive  our  poet,  pror 
vided  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  cured,  and  would  not 
burst  forth  into  those  reproachful  expressions,  which,  during 
his  last  residence,  he  had  used  to  some  of  the  courtiers,  j; 


*  AmoDg  the  prose  works  of  Tasso>  there  is  a  trettise  on  the  art  of  dialogae^  entitled, 
JMV  aru  del  Diahgo.  Discorm>,  {Opere,  yol.  VIL  p.  16.)  .Those  who' are  studious  of  this 
subject,  will  no  where,  perhapa^  meet  with  such  able  instnictioos. 

The  first  who  seems  to  have  broujght  dialogue  writing  into  foshion  in  England,  was 
Lord  Shaftesbury;  but  the  English  writer  who  appr<nches  nearest  the  manner  of  PlatQ,' 
il  Bishop  Berkeley,  especially  in  his  Mimue  Philowpkcr. 

t  Open,  Tol.  X.  p.  255. 

X  That  these  were  the  conditions  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Tasso,  dated  at  Turin  tba 
10th  of  February,  1579,  and  thanking  the  cardinal  for  his  good  offices  in  this  business. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

A.  D. 1A79. 
AeC.S5» 


^Tano  leaTes 
Tui«» 


Arrive!  at  Fer- 
ram* 


^IphoDso  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  his  third  spouse, 
Margaret  Gonzaga,  daughter  of  Duke  Wiilidm  of  Mantua, 
and  it  suggested  itself,  or  was  suggested  to  Tasso,  that  no 
occasion  could  be  more  favourable  than  the  fortunate  event 
of  these  nuptials,  to  obtain  a  fulfilment  of  his  requests.  Im- 
patient to  return  to  F^rrara,  at  a  time,  too,  when  many  prin* 
ces  and  lords  of  his  acquaintance  would  be  assembled  in 
that  citj ;  our  poet  eagerly  asked  of  the  marquis  permission 
to  depart.  That  prudent  nobleman,  whether  he  was  not 
fully  persuaded  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  duke, 
or  believed  that  Tasso's  state  of  mind  was  not  such  as  to  per- 
mit his  pvesence  (without  some  disturbance,)  at  these  festi- 
vities, not  only  himself  dissuaded  him,  but  engaged  some 
friends  of  th6  poet  to  dissuade  him  from  his  journey.  He 
told  him,  that  he  himself  meant  in  spring  to  visit  Alphonso, 
and  to  compliment  him  on  his  nuptials ;  and  that  then  he 
would  carry  our  bard  along  with  him.  No  remonstrances, 
however,  could  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  his  resolution,  nor 
could  any  thing  satisfy  him  but  a  journey  to  Ferrara,  which 
he  reached  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1579. 

It  chanced,  upfortunately,  that  the  arrival  of  Tasso  at 
this  city  happened  the  day  before  that  of  Alphonso's  youth- 


**  Bingrazio  V.  S.  Illostriss.  del  &vore»  cfae  mi  ha  iatto  col  SereDin.  Sig,  Dnca  di  Fenrar^ 
al  qtiale  son  per  dare  ogni  goddisiazkme^  cod  di  lasciarmi  paigare^  come  di  tsatlare  co* 
fluoi  in  quel  modo,  che  S.  A.  desidenu  Ne  ho  gii  acritto  al  Sig.  Conte  Scipione  dal 
Sacrato  boo  favorito;  e  potendo  m'iavierd  a  Ferranu'^— -Seraasi  Vila  dd  Tasio,  p.  280. 
IVfaurice  Cataneo  had  (it  would  seem,)  adTiaed  Taaso'f  retomto  Ferrara,  toU  IX.  p.  ill. 
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fol  spouse  at  Belvedere;  so  that  every  person  being  fnll  of  chap.xi^. 

expectation  or  employment^  he  could  neither  have  audience  f^*^^' 

of  the  duke^  nor  of  his  sisters ;  and  it  seemed  too,  that  he 

was  slighted  by  many  gentlemen  and  courtiers,  from  whom  he 

had  expected  an  affectionate  welcome.  A  thousand  times  he 

regretted  his  departure  from  Turin,  where  he  had  been  treats 

ed  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  so  respectful.     In  a  letter  ad« 

dressed  to  Cardinal  Albano,  our  poet  gives  him  an  account  of 

the  coldness  of  his  reception,  entreats  him  once  more  to  use 

his  interest  with  the  duke,  for  a  restitution  of  his  writinirs   coia  receptioi 

ofTaaoat 

and  his  place ;  but,  "  above  all,''  says  he  in  the  postscript,  Ferrwa. 
"  I  supplicate  that  you  will  procure  me  by  your  influence 
some  fixed  lodging,  where  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
study/'  It  must  be  acknowledged  (as  some  apology  for 
our  species,)  that,  owing  to  the  now  suspicious  and  irritable 
temper  of  Tasso,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know  how  to 
act  towards  him ;  and,  at  a  time  of  bustle  and  confusion 
like  this,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  overlooked.  The 
idea  of  his  derangement,  too,  was  now  fully  confirmed,  a  cir« 
cumstance  which,  while  it  gave  claim  to  protection,  gave 
none  to  elegance ;  and  genius,  however  eminent,  establishes 
no  right  of  peculiar  aid  from  one  individual  more  than  ano'- 
ther.  It  must  be  remembered,  likewise,  that  the  Jerusalem 
was  yet  unpublished,  and  that  the  portion  of  talent  which  was 
possessed  by  its  author  was  not  capable  of  being  appreci* 
ated.  Tasso  did  not  then  appear,  as  now,  the  rival  of  Ho- 
mer and  of  Virgil,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  of  human  genius. 
Tired  at  last  of  solicitation ;  unregarded  by  the  duke  and 

VOL.  II,  H  ' 
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cAap.  XIV.    princesses ;  neglected,  as  he  thought^  by  his  friends,  and  de- 
A.  D.  1579.      rided  by  his  foes ;  this  unhappy  man  found  his  patience  sink 

Act*  So* 

under  the  trial.  Accordingly,  giving  full  scope  to  his  indig- 
nation, he  burst  forth,  even  in  public,  into  the  most  keen  ex- 
pressions he  could  invent  against  the  duke,  the  whole  house 
of  Este,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  court.  He  cursed 
his  former  services,  retracted  all  the  praises  he  had  been 
lavish  of  in  his  verses ;  and  affirmed  that  the  duke  of  Fer-* 
rara,  and  all  his  court,  were  a  mean  and  worthless  crew  of 
thieves,  and  of  ungrateful  monsters. 

These  and  similar  expressions  coming  to  the  ear  of  Al- 

phonso,  he  gave  orders  that  Torquato  should  be  conducted 

He  ii  confined  to  the  hospital  of  St  Anne,  a  place  where  sick  people  of 

IB  the  hotpital  .   .  .    ,  r       r 

•f  St  Anne.       poor  couditiou  were  attended  by  physicians,  and  where  lu- 
natics were  usually  confined.  This  imprisonment  happened 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1579,  and  for  some  days  quite 
overpowered  all  the  faculties  of  the  unhappy  sufferer.     He 
soon,  however,  recovered  a  sense  of  his  misery,  and  thus  be- 
wails his  situation  in  a  letter  to  Gonzaga,  written  shortly 
after  his  confinement :  ^^  Ah,  wretched  me !  I  had  designed 
to  write,  besides  two  heroic  poems  of  most  noble  argument, 
four  tragedies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plan.     I  had 
schemed,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the  most 
lofty,  and  most  useful  to  human  life;  I  had  designed  to 
unite  philosophy  with  eloquence  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  might  remain  of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world. 
Alas  f  I  had  expected  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  re- 
Bown ;  but  now,  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  cala- 
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mitiesy  I  h^ve  lost  every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  ho-  chap,  xiv, 
nour.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  myself  as  sufficiently  hap-  ^;/^^*''** 
py,  if,  without  suspicion,  I  could  quench  the  thirst  with 
which  I  am  continually  tormented ;  and  if,  as  one  of  the 
vulgar,  I  could  lead  a  life  of  liberty  in  some  poor  cottage,  if 
not  healthy,  (which  I  can  no  longer  be,)  at  least  free  from 
this  anguish.  If  I  were  not  honoured,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  me  not  to  be  abominated ;  and  if  I  could  not  live  after 
the  manner  of  men,  I  would  at  least  quench  the  thirst  which 
consumes  me,  like  the  brutes  which  freely  drink  from  stream 
and  fountain.  Nor  do  I  fear  so  much  the  vastness,  as  the 
duration,  of  this  calamity ;  and  the  thought  of  this  horribly 
torments  me ;  especially  as,  in  such  a  situation,  I  can  nei- 
ther write  nor  study.  The  fear,  too,  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment increases  my  melancholy;  the  indignities  which  I 
suffer  augment  it;  and  the  squalor  of  my  beard,  my  hair, 
and  habit,  the  sordidness  and  filth,  exceedingly  annoy  me. 
But,  above  £^11, 1  am  afflicted  by  solitude,  my  cruel  and  na- 
tural enemy ;  which,  even  in  my  best  state,  was  sometimes 
so  tormenting,  that,  often  at  the  most  unseasonable  hours,  I 
have  gone  in  search  of  company.  Sure  am  Ij  that,  if  she  who 
so  little  has  corresponded  to  my  attachment,  if  she  saw  me 
in  such  a  state,  and  in  such  affliction,  she  would  have  some 
compassion  on  me.''  * 


*  Opfref  Tol.  X.  p.  587 ;  Appendix^  (No.  XXU.)  The  omission  of  this  last  sentence* 
in  his  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Tas8o>  is  one  of  those  reOcences  for  which  Serassi  is 
blameable.  No  human  being  seems  ever  to  have  had  a  higher  veneration  for  rank  than 
this  biographer;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  he  is  so  hostile  to  the  no« 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Harsh  treatment  of  Tasso  in  the  Hospital — He  requests  the  in- 
tercession of  different  Princes  for  his  deliverance — Writes  Jus 
Dialogue^  the  Messenger-^JExtracts  from  that  Work— Public 
cation  of  a  mutilated  Edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered — 
Death  of  the  Princess  Leonora  of  Este—Examination  of  the 
hypothesis  which  attributes  the  mental  alienation  and  impri- 
sonment of  Tasso  to  his  hoe  of  this  Princess. 

A.  D-  1579—1581. 
Aet  35—37. 

CHAP.  XV.         Th£  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St  Anne  was  named  Angus- 

iLD.^i679.i      tine  Mostly  a  Ferrarese  of  noble  birth,  and  of  strict  manners, 

but,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  his.  prisoner,  inex- 


Uqh  of  aa  attaqbment  toving  ewted  between  Leonora  and  our  peeU  Thai  this  wat  the 
ca«se«  indeed*  either  of  his  mental  alienation,  or  long  imprisonmenlp  I  can  by  no  means 
beliey^;  but  I  shall  examiaoj  by  and  bye^  these  difibrent  problems,  which  haTe  never 
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cusably  rigid,  and  cren  crad,  to  the  unfiirtunate  Torquato.   QgAF.  xv> 
A  friend  and  disciple  of  Ariosto,  he  had,  unhappily,  per-  ^^* 
haps,  for  our  bard,  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of 
Xatin  and  Italian  poetry ;  and  had  even,  as  appears  from  his 
verses,  made  considerable  progress  in  these  humanizing  arts.  * 
Whether  from  jealousy,  from  a  rugged  ness  of  nature,  from  Hankueat. 
an  idea  that  it  might  please  bis  enemies,  or  from  a  notion  intkeiuMpita]. 
that  Torquato  was  altogether  frantic,  and  required  violent 
measures,  it  seems  certain  that  his  conduct  towards  him 
was  violent  and  unrelenting.  It  is  true,  that  it  was,  perhaps. 


yet  been  prqpeiiy  inv«8fcigtted^  and  of  whicll  it  has  been  despaired  that  a  perfect  solution 
can  be  given* 

It  certainly  a£R>rds  no  yery  pleasing  picture  of  the  destiny  of  genins,  that  the  s^une 
year  [1570}  andL  perhaps,  the  same  months  in  fi^ich  the  most  illastrious  poet  of  Italy 
was  confined,  as  insane,  in  an  hospital,  another  epic  poet,  and  in  another  region,  finished,. 
in  an  hospital,  his  career  of  glory  and  of  misery^  The  life  of  Camdens  was  scarcely 
more  bs^^y  than  that  of  Tasse;  and  though  his  Lumad  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
Jerusalem,  yet,  if  we  balance  the  matiial  advantages  of  the  two  author^  it  is  a  work  per- 
haps equally  wonderfuL  Both  poets,  however,  if  their  lives  were  wretched,  have  at  least 
attAiped  that  £so>e  for  which  they  sighed;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that,  while  the 
proud  and  titled  grandeei,  who  neglected  the  Lusitanian  bard,  are  foi|gotten,  or  despised, 
his  name  is  ptonounced  with  respect,  even  amidst  the  outrages  of  violence,  and  the  storms 
of  war.  ''  Public  tnslruction  (says  Junot,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Portu* 
gal,  first  February,  1808 J  public  instruction,  that  only  source  of  the  civilization  of  n^ 
tiotts,  shall  be  difiused  through  the  diflerent  provinces,  and  Algarve  and  Upper  Beira 
shell  also,  produce  their  Camoeos.^ 


*  Ingenues  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Snolht  motes,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 


I  am  aliraid  that  this  remark  of  Ovid,  with  regard  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  arts,  is 
no^  always  true  of  those  who  cultivate  them  aa  productive  of  glory.  In  them  an  anient 
thirst  of  distinction  is  attended  with  all  the  selfishness,  and  of^n  with  all  the  injostice,  of 
oUier  violent  passions. 
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CHAP.  XV.  impossible  for  a  person  in  Mosti's  situation  to  act  in  such  a 
A.  D.  1579.  manner  as  not  to  be  viewed  by  his  prisoner  with  aversion 
and  dislike ;  nor  must  we,  on  this  account,  give  a  quite  un- 
qualified belief  to  the  statement  and  complaints  of  our  poet. 
"  This  only/'  says  he,  "  I  will  observe,  (in  a  letter,  dated 
seventeenth  May,  1580,  and  addressed  to  James  Boncomr 
pagno,  general  of  the  church,)  this  only  I  will  observe,  that  I 
have  been  above  fourteen  months  infirm  in  this  hospital,  with- 
out enjoying  any  of  those  conveniences  which  are  granted,  I 
say,  not  to  gentlemen  of  my  rank,  but  even  to  the  meanest 
plebeian.  Nor  have  I  been  less  deprived  of  the  medicines  of 
the  soul  than  of  those  of  the  body ;  since,  although  there 
be  a  chaplaif),  who,  I  believe,  is  an  intelligent  man,  yet  ne- 
ver in  my  infirmity  has  he  come  to  visit  me,  never  has  he 
used  towards  me  any  act  of  mercy ;  nor,  although  I  have  be- 
seeched  him,  has  he  either  confessed  me  or  allowed  me  to 
communicate/'  '^  He  practises  towards  me,  (says  he,  speak- 
ing of  Mosti,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  fifteenth  April, 
1581,)  he  practises  towards  me  every  sort  of  rigour  and  in- 
humanity. He  disfavours  me  in  all  things,  in  my  attention 
to  my  studies,  and  especially  in  the  impression  of  my 
works/'  In  an  epistle,  too,  to  D.  Angelo  Grillo,  written  in 
1584,  our  poet  tells  him,  that  Mosti  not  only  allowed  him 
to  be  molested  by  his  neighbours,  and  disturbed  in  his  stu- 
dies and  employments,  but  that,  likewise,  from  the  depen- 
dants of  the  prior,  he  received  many  affronts.  Hence,  adds 
he,  the  most  holy  and  charitable  thing  you  could  do,  would 
be  to  deliver  me  from  his  hands.     It  must  not  be  conceal- 
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ed,  however,  thatTasso,  in  this  very  letter,  complains  of  ha-    chap.xv. 
ving  been  bewitche4>  and  accuses  Mosti  of  being  in  com-   a.  0.1579. 
pact  with  the  magicians,  a  circumstance  which  he  threatens 
to  tell  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  whenever  he  shall  have  an 
opportunity.* 

Torquato  endeavoured  to  render  Mosti  favourable  by  ad- 
dressing to  (lim  several  sonnets,  but  (as  he  still  continues  to 
complain)  it  would  seem  without  much  eflfect.  -f*  The  prior, 
however,  had  a  nephew,  named  Julius  Mosti,  whose  obliging 
and  affectionate  disposition  compensated,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  uncle  8  defects..  This  excellent  youth  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and,  accordingly,  often  visited  the  hospital  to  profit 
by  the  conversation  of  its  illustrious  inmate.  Besides  the 
consolation  he  furnished  by  his  society,  he  was  useful  in 


•  Opercy  vol.  IX.  pp.  24>  138.  Perciocchd  dee  sapere,  che  lo  sodo  stato  ammaliato  ed 
egli  [Mosti]  ha  tenato  maoo  co'  Maghi»  com'  lo  diro  al  Sereoiasimo  Duca  di  Ferrara,  ae 
lo  potro  parlarlo,  avendo  ferma  speranza,  che  non  mi  debba  mancar  di  giustiziay  e  di  cas- 
tigare  chi  m*ha  si  sceleratamente  oflPeso  sotto  la  parola  di  sua  Altezza. 

"  Tasso,  in  his  letters,  (says  Mr  Walker,  ia  his  Historical  Memoir  oh  ItaUan  Tntgtd^, 
p.  95.)  often  complains  to  his  friends  of  the  want  of  books,  particularly  during  his  con- 
finement in  St  Anne's,  where  he  was  even  sometimes  denied  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
often  left  in  total  darkness,  when  the  sun  withdrew  its  beams  from  the  grate  of  his  dan* 
geon.  A  sonnet  addressed  to  his  cat  is  preserved,  in  which  he  begs  she  will  indulge  him 
with  the  light  of  her  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  finish  a  poem  in  which  he  was  then 
employed/' 

This  sonnet,  of  which  the  last  line  has  been  often  given,  and  which  has  been  allu- 
ded to  by  many  writers  as  a  proof  of  the  privations  suffered  by  Tasso,  cannot  at  all  he  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  such  privations.  It  is  in  the  burlesque  style,  (the  production  of  a 
mind  which,  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  was  gay  and  sportive,)  and,  with  another  admi- 
rable one  on  the  subject  of  caU«  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*  (Na  XXTFT.)  These  ani- 
mals were  numerous  in  the  hospital,  and,  we  shall  perceive  by  and  by,  that  their  services 
were  very  necessary. 
t  OperCf  vol.  VI.  p.  344,  son.  9  ;  345,  son.  10;  351,  son.  36;  also  383. 

3 


liberty. 
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CHAP.  XV.  bringing  and  sending  off  letters  written  to  or  by  Torquato.  * 
iitPssl*^**  His  kindness  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  our 
poet,  who  speaks  of  him  warmly  in  several  of  his  letters,  and 
did  him  the  honour  of  addressing  to  him  some  verses.  *f-  In 
addition  to  this,  he  communicated  to  him  his  compositions 
and  epistles,  allowing  him  to  copy  those  that  pleased  him,  so 
that  a  number  of  these  have  been  preserved,  which  would 
otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  lost. 
Taao  Implores  Not  loug  after  the  confinement  of  Tasso,  he  wrote  two 
beautiful  and  pathetic  canzoni,  one  of  them  addressed  to 
Alphonso,  and  the  other  to  his  sisters.  ^  In  these  he  entreats 
mc^cy  and  forgiveness,  and  contrasts  his  former  happiness 
with  his  present  misery.  As  no  notice  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  them,  he  detennined  to'  make  application  for  the 
intercession  of  different  princes;  and,  amongst  others,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  and  to  the  Cardinal 
Albert  of  Austria,  his  brother.  To  the  former  of  those 
princes,  our  bard  wrote  a  long  epistle ;  to  the  latter  he  ad- 
dressed a  discoune  on  Heroic  Virtue  and  Charity^  in  which 
he  professes  to  unite,  (what  was  with  him  a  favourite  pro- 
ject,) the  Peripatetic  with  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Whether 


*  Open,  vol.  IX.  pp.  166, 057;  X.  pp.  265,  274. 
t  Vol.  VI.  p.  S3,  Ckipud  ^gombrar;  p.  346,  Ghdo  dtmana  gioria,  &c 
%  Opere,  roL  VI.  pp»  281,  282.  These  canooni  are  among  the  most  beautiful  written 
by  Tasso,  and  are  truly  astonishing,  if  we  consider  his  condition  at  the  time  when  they 
were  composed.  On  these  accounts,  and  because  copies  of  tbe  lyric  compositions  of  our 
poet  are  rare,  I  shall,  (though  extremely  unwilling  to  extend  it  too  mvchi)  giye  them  a 
place  in  the  Appendix,  (No,  XXIV.) 


CHAP.  XV. 
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he  has  effected  this  I  know  not ;  but  the  discourse  discovers 
great  acuteness,  and  concludes  in  a  very  eloquent  and  sup-«  acusa. 
pliant  manner.  "  Now  to  you  I  turn/^  says  he,  "  a  prince 
heroic  and  full  of  charity ;  and  I  supplicate  that  you  would 
exert  in  my  behalf  some  act  of  charity,  and  of  heroic  virtue. 
I  am  that  Torquato  Tasso  who,  a  few  days  ago,  wrote  dif- 
fusely to  the  emperor  your  brother,  informing  him  who  I 
am,  and  narrating  my  misfortunes,  so  strange  and  miser* 
able ;  and  all  the  favour  which  I  entreated  of  him,  I  im- 
plore from  your  most  serene  highness If  to  neither  I 

can  offer  gold,  nor  tribute,  which  might  be  worthy  of  your 
grandeur,  yet  to  both.  I  dare  promise  to  make  an  annual  ob- 
lation of  the  incense  of  glory,  and  of  the  myrrh  of  perpetuity. 
In  return  for  which  tribute  to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  to 
your  most  serene  highness,  it  is  but  just  that,  with  grateful 
minds,  you  should  be  propitious  to  my  glory,  and  to  the 
duration  of  my  name  and  surname ;  and  that  you  should  re- 
move the  impediments  which  I  fear  will  prevent  my  memory 
from  passing  to  future  ages.  Shall  the  name  of  him  who, 
through  a  desire  of  glory,  burned  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  which  the  Greeks,  by  common  consent,  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  cover  with  oblivion,  shall  his  name  be 
known  to  posterity,  and  must  mine  be  forgotten  ?  Alas ! 
what  have  I  done  that  this  should  be  the  case  ?^  *  I  quote  this 
passage  as  demonstrative  at  once  of  that  thirst  of  immortali- 


♦  Open,  vol.  VIIL  p.  2f0. 
VOL.  TT.  I 
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CHAP.  XV.     ty  which  is  ever  more  ardent  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 

A€t?86?^*'      noble,  and  of  that  lofty  confidence  (of  which  we  see  so  many 

examples  in  Milton)  of  powers  fitted  to  attain  it 

Torquato  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  his  old  and  affection- 
ate friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  entreating  him  to  intercede,  par- 
ticularly with  the  prince  of  Mantua,  who  was  fond  of  poetry ; 
and,  being  brother  of  the  new  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  might  be 
expected  to  have  considerable  influence.*     Alphonso  was, 


*  Opere,  p.  261.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  I5th  April*  1581,  Tasso  complains^ 
that,  though  he  had  freqaently  written  to  Scipio  Gonsaga  since  his  imprisonnienti  no  an- 
swer had  been  received.  Al  Signor  Scipion  Gonzaga  ho  scritto  molte  yoke  in  molte 
mie  oocorrenze,  e  a  tutte  le  lettere  non  m'^  stato  risposto,  ix.  p.  1 38.  Either  the  letters  of 
Scipio  had  been  intercepted,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  was  afraid  (as  Tasso  was  accus- 
tomed to  write  every  thing  to  him,)^that  the  poet  might  exasperate  still  more  the  Duke  of 
Ferranu  Of  the  mutilated  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Tasso,  relating  to  his  misfortunes, 
several,  I  suspect,  contained  reproachful  expressions  against  this  prince.  / 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  hospital  to  the  steward,  Coccapani,  Tasso  ridicules,  in  the 
following  admirable  manner,  the  pomposity  of  Alphonso :— «*Pkego  V.  S.  che  si  content!, 
se  piade  al  Serenissimo  Signor  Doca,  SerenisBimo,  Clementissimo,  ed  Invittissimo,  che  io 
stia  prigione,  di  farmi  dar  le  poche  robiciuole  mie,  che  S.  A.  Invittissima,  Clementissima, 
Serenissima  m'ha  promessa  tante  volte,''  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  239.  I  am  not,  however,  cer- 
tain, whether  this  was  meant  as  ironical  or  as  serious ;  but  that  Tasso  had  oflfended  the 
Dolce  of  Ferrara  by  writing  against  him,  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  from  the  hospital  of  St  Anne  to  Sig.  Cornelius  Bentivoglio,  whom  he 
solicits  to  restore  him  to  the  favour  of  that  prince.  ''  Cercherd  che  Femende  sian  tanto 
maggiori  del  fallo,  qoanto  debbono  esser  pid  stimate  le  cose  fatte  consideratamente,  che 
quelle  che  son  mandate  fuori  dair  impeto,  e  dalla  frenesia  per  la  quale  son  degno  di 
scusa  e  di  perdouo.^'  Vol.  ix.  p.  137.  '*  Del  Sig.  Duca  di  Ferrara,  (writes  our  poet^ 
June  1 1th,  1581,  to  M.  Cataneo,  who  had  probably  been  cautioning  him  on  this  head,} 
debbo  sempre  scrivere  e  parlare  come  principe  valoroso,  ed  onorato  naolto,  nh  faro  altra- 
mente/'  Ibid,  p.  $59.  See  also  p.  320.  **  Al  Duca  di  Ferrara  (Tasso  thus  writes  to  the 
Neapolitans,  vol,  X.  p.  374,)  in  servizio  ed  in  onor  del  quale  ho  scritte  molte  cose  degne 
di  maggior  ricompensa  che  non  ^  quella,  ch'io  ardiscod'addimandare.  £  s'alcuna  scritta 
n'ho  non  intieramente  a  suo  gusto,  o  contra  la  sua  riputazione,  non  debbo  percid  meno 
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no  doubtt  irritated  by  these  applicatiooc^  and  complaints,  es«  chap.  xt. 


pecially  as  some  oi  them  manifested  no  disorder  of  ideas,  no  a.  d.  i5t9. 
feebleness  of  reason ;  and,  since  they  shewed  6nly  excess  of 
misery,  they  denounced  him  as  a  persecutor*  His  reply  to 
those  who  made  representations  was,  that  his  purpose  in 
confining  Tasso  was  only  to  benefit  and  cure  him  ;  and,  that 
whenever  he  was  convalescent',  he  should  be  set  at  liberty^ 
and  might  either  remain  at  Ferrara,  or  depart  whither  he 
would.  Oppressed  by  that  sickness  of  heart  which  arises 
from  hope  deferred,  our  poet  for  some  time  became  inca- 
pable of  composition,  and  sunk  into  sttipor  and  dejection. 
"  Nor  do  I  lament,''  says  he,  **  that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  Deipidei 
almost  constant  misery ;  that  my  liead  is  always  heavy,  and 
often  painful ;  that  my  sight  and  hearing  are  much  impaired ; 
and  that  all  my  frame  is  meagre  and  extenuated ;  but,  passing 
all  this  with  a  short  sigh,  what  I  would  bewail  is  the  infir- 
mity of  my  mind. . . .  My  mind  (continues  he,)  slumbers 
instead  of  thinking ;  my  fancy  is  chill,  and  forms  no  pictures ; 


arditamente  addimaadar  il  premio  delle  mie  fatiche.  Perciocchi,  8*io  Tho  oftso,  io  I'ho 
oB&io,  perche  ho  creduto>  che  voglia  essere  oifeso;  e  s'egli  prende^do  la  mano  d'alcimo^ 
e  percotendosi,  dod  puo  ragione  volmente  castigarlo,  non  deepoter  ragioneyolmente  cas- 
tigare  i  trascorai  della  mia  penDa,  e  della  mia  linguat  che  dalla  sua  violenza  e  da  gli  aitU 
fici  suoi  quasi  da  macchina  sono  stati  soapinti.  Io  il  reputo  principe  onoratissimo^  valo* 
Tosissimoj  e  nobilisaimo,  e  sempre  posto  m  mia  elezione,  come  tale  I'aTrei  celebratoe 
magnificato.  Ma  non  credo  gia,  ch'egli  sia  o  Filosofo ;  o  tale,  che  dalla  veri^  delle 
cose  non  possa  ingannaxsi/'  Though  Tas8o>  however,  might  sometimes  attack  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  he  in  general  jostifies  him,  and  attributes  the  treatment  he  met  with  to  ser- 
vants, who  acted  contrary  to  the  orders  of  this  prince,  Cperc,  voL  IX.  p.  ISB,  &£• 
3 
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CHAP. XV.  my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer  furnish  the  images  of 
let^id*'^*  things  ;  my  hand  is  sluggish  in  writing,  and  my  pen  seems 
as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  office.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  chained 
in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I  were  overcome  by  an  un- 
wonted numbness  and  oppresive  stupor."*  The  feelings  of 
Tasso  at  this  period,  seem  to  have  resen)bled  those  which 
Milton  attributes  to  the  captived  Samson,  and  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  oflen  experienced  himself  amidst  the  darkness 
and  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded : — 


So  mach  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop^ 
My  hopes  all  flat.    Nature  within  me  seemsy 

In  all  her  fimctions,  weary  of  herself 

And  1  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest 


Torquato's  love  of  composition,  however,  at  last  returned, 
and  he  composed  a  Dialogue,  entitled  Gonzaga,  or  of  Honest 
Pleasure^  in  which  he  discovers  some  very  just  notions  with 
regard  to  civil,  but  especially  religious  liberty.  He  particu* 
larly  praises  Venice,  as  prudent  beyond  all  other  cities;  "  for, 
as  it  is  ever  ready,"  says  he,  "  to  crush  all  those  principles 
from  which  might  spring  sedition,  or  alteration  in  the  state, 
iBo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clement  in  its  chastisements  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  human  intellect,  which  are  then  only 
punishable  when  they  are  accompanied  by  perversity  of 


•  qp€r€,  vol.  Vffl.  p.  258,  2«3, 
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CHAP  XV 

will,  and  by  the  passion  of  corrupting  others."*    In  1580,  ■ — - 

A»  mj*  loon* 

too,  he'  wrote  his  Dialogue,  entitled  the  Messenger^  which  he  ^^  '•• 
dedicated  to  the- prince  of  Mantua;  from  whom,  soon  ailker  theiicMr^ 

glero* 

his  imprisonment,  he  seems  to  have  received  a  courteous  visit, 

which  revived  his  hopes,  and  animated,  perhaps,  his  exertions,  f 
Of  this  Dialogue,  the  latter  part  treats  of  the  office  and  du- 
ties of  an  ambassador;  but  the  first  is  wildly  beautiful,  and 
is  bj  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  conferences  of  Tasso. 
It  represents  our  poet,  as  talking  with  a  benevolent  spirit, 
who  discourses  with  him  on  a  variety  of  topics,  such  as  the 
probability  of  astrology ;  the  scale  of  beings,  from  the  lowest 
animation  to  the  angelic  intelligences ;  and  especially  of  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  demons,  or  good  subordinate  Fesgoiacaii. 
spirits.  "  J  t  was  now  the  hour,"  says  he, "  when  the  approach  a^T  ^^^ 
of  the  sun  began  to  illumine  the  east,  that  I  was  lying  in 
soft  down,  not  wholly  subdued  by  the  sweet  influence  of 
sleep,  but  so  affected  with  it,  that  n)y  slumber  was  some- 
thing between  waking  and  repose.  At  this  time  that  gentle 
spirit,  who- for  four  years  has  deigned  to  .converse  with  me, 
approached  my  ear,  and  said  :  And  dost  thou  sleep  ?...!, 


•  Opere,  vol.  VII.  p.  327. 

t  Opere,  toI.  VL  p.  176.  CMaro  Vincenzio,  &c.»  also  vol.  VIII.  p.  261*  Hiu  yoang 
prince  was  from  early  youth  so  affectionate  a  patron  of  Tasso,  [seq  page  23.]  that  I  am 
willing  to  h^pe  that  the  account  of  his  murder  of  the  admirable  Crichlon  is  untrue.  I 
have  bestowed  considerable  research,  as  yet  without  success,  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject ;  but,  as  some  of  the  materials  which  I  have  collected  concerning  Crichton,  in  the 
course  of  the  enquiry,  are  curious,  I  shall  place  them  in  the  Appendix,  [No.  XXV.] 


Aot«SO* 
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CHAP.  xv.  ^^  ^^^^  voice,  whidi,  soft  and  sweet,  almost  entrances  my  soal, 
A,  D.  1580.  was  untied  fipm  that  chaio^  ^wbich,  bindiag  the  sentiments  in 
the  heart,  confined  their  operations ;  and,;  wholly  rousing  my- 
self, I  thus  replied :  '^  I  slumbered  indeed  sUghtly,  but  thy 
voice,  of  which  I  recognisethe  sweetness,  hasawaked  me  fully ; 
for  it  sounds  not  like  othar  mortal  tongues,  but  such  is  it& 
melody^  that  I  should  deem  thee  a  spirit  of  Paradise,  who 
comes  in  pity  to  soothe  my  sorrows,  were  it  not  that  thou 
art  more  ready  with  consolation  than  with  aid.  But  the' 
angels,  (accordiii^  to  my  belief,)  are  not  less  liberal  of  sue* 
cour  than  of  comfort;  so  that,  if  thou  art  not  angel,  and 
canst  not  be  a  guilty  spirit,  I  perceive  not  clearly  what  can 
be  thy  nature,  but  am  led. to  suspect  sometimes  that  thou 
art  one  of  those  nocturnal  phantasms,  of  which  mention  is 
thus  made  by  the  poet : — 

Mai  nottorno  fantasma 

D*  error  non  fu  si  pien^  com'  ei  ver  noi.  • 

At  these  words  the  spirit  raised  its  voice,  in  a  manner  I 
had  never  yet  heard ;  but  though  it  spoke  as  if  in  anger,  yet 
still  the  wonted  sweetness  of  its  voice  remained,  and  these 
were  its  words : — "  Ingrate :  Is  this  the  meed  of  all  the  favour 
with  which  I  honour  thee,  that  I  am  named  a  phantasm  full  of 
horror  ?  and  were  it  not  that  the  charge  of  thee  is  entrusted 


*  Nocturnal  phantasm  ne'er  deceived  as  he. 

Petrarca,  canz.  Stud  aniico  mo,  &c. 
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to  me  by  one  whom  I  must  needs  obey,  I  should  even  chap.xv. 
be  disposed  to  leave  thee/'*  Tasso  goes  on  to  represent  A«t?8«.**^ 
himself  as  extremely  incredulous ;  and  though  his  heavenly 
visitant  adduces  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the  poet  is 
not  dreaming,  touches  him  with  its  hand,  and  afterwards 
appears  to  him  in  all  the  effulgence  of  etherial  beauty,  he 
still  remains  dissatisfied.  '^  Thou  hast  well  proved  (says  our 
bard,)  that  this  is  not  a  dream ;  but,  since  thou  resolvestnot 
every  doubt,  I  am  thinking  that  it  is  possible,  that,  though 
this  be  not  the  imagination  of  a  man  who  sleeps,  it  may  be 
that  of  one  who  wakes,  but  is  a  prey  to  phantasy.  Won- 
derful is  the  force  of  the  representative  faculty;  and,  though 
it  should  seem  that  it  would  be  n)ost  powerful  when  (as  in 
sleep)  the  soul,  unoccupied  with  the  impressions  of  external 
objects,  is  collected  into  herself ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens, 
that,  with  the  most  amazing  violence,  it  chains  the  senses, 
and  so  deceives  them,  that  they  can  no  longer  distinguish 
their  prx>per  objects.  This  I  have  learned  from  poets,  to 
whom,  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  much  credit  is  due,  and 
(for  example)  Petrarch  thus  sings  :— 

Che  perchi 

Mille  coie  riguardi  intento  e  fiso. 

Solo  una  donna  Teggio,  e'l  sno  bel  visaf 


*  Opere,  voL  VIL  p.  Q3. 

t  Whatever  the  scene :  wherever  I  fix  my  eye. 
One  maid  alone^  and  her  sweet  face  I  tpj. 


CHAP.  XV. 

A.  D.  1590. 
Ae(.36. 
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And  again, 

Perrocbi  speaso  (or  chi  fia  che  me'l  creda  ?) 
Neir  acqua  chianiy  e  sopra  I'erba  verde 
lo  Tho  yedata»  ne'l  troaco  d'ua  faggio ; 
£  in  bianca  nube  s)  (atta,  che  I^eda 
Avria  ben  detto,  che  sua  figlia  perde« 
Come  Stella,  cheU  sol  oopre  col  raggio.  % 

And  before  him^  the  prince  of  poets,  describing  Dido  as 
enamoured  of  Eneas,  had  said. 

Ilium,  absent  absentem  auditque,  videtque.« 

Assuredly  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain 
alienations  of  mind»  which,  no  less  than  dreams,  can  re- 
present falsehoods  as  truths ;  nay  can  effect  this  with  still 
greater  energy ;  since  in  sleep  only  the  sentiments,  in  mad« 
ness  the  whole  reason  is  chained.^-f- 

The  naturally  luminous  soul  of  Torquato  seems  ait  this 
period  to  have  emerged,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  its 


X  Oft  (who  will  think  it  true  ?)  the  maid  Pve  viewM 

In  some  lone  stream ;  oft  to  my  wondering  sight 
Some  rock  pourtrays  her,  or  a  beech-tree  rude  : 
Or  some  fair  cloud,  where  she  sits  thronM  so  bright. 
That  Leda's  self  would  own  her  child  subdued 
In  charms ;  as  pale's  a  star  in  Phoebus'  light* 

Petrarca,  canz.  Di  Pauier  inpcmier,  kc 

*  Him  absent,  she  in  absence  hears  and  sees. 

t  See  Appendix,  [No.  XXVL] 
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tempestuous  darkness.  His  literary  employments  withdrew  chap,  xv. 
his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  its  misery,  and  turned  1;^36?^' 
its  attention,  and  fixed  it,  on  agreeable  objects.  In  a  letter 
to  Gonzaga,  dated  the  second  of  September,  1580,  in  which 
he  gives  that  nobleman  an  account  of  the  composition  of  his 
Messenger  J  he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  I  am  infirai  of 
body  more  than  I  have  ever  been,  unless  when  forced  to 
confine  myself  to  bed.  Nevertheless,  as  my  mind  is  sound, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  better  than  I  have  been  these  many 
years.''* 

A  new  source  of  grief  opened  at  this  time  upon  our  poet,  ^5"^^*^^ 
by  the  publication,  at  Venice,  of  an  exceedingly  mutilated  JaSSilSI" 
edition  of  his  Jerusalem.   It  was  printed  by  Domenico  Caval- 
calupo,  at  the  instance  of  Celio  Malaspina,  who,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  having  lighted 
upon  some  cantos,  formed  the  resolution  of  publishing  them, 
in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  justice.     This  earliest 
edition  contains  the  first  ten  cantos,  extremely  incorrect, 
however,  and  with  several  gaps  which  are  not  indicated.  Of 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  cantos,  there  are  only  the  argu- 
ments in  prose ;   the  fifteenth  begins  at  the  fourth  stanza, 
and,  though  incomplete,  contains  many  stanzas  which  had 
been  rejected :  and  the  sixteenth,  which  in  this  editioncon-> 
eludes  the  work,  ends  at  the  sixty»first  stanza.    Never  had  so 
mangled  an  edition  of  a  work  been  given  to  the  world ;  and 


•  SeraMi,  r^a  dd  Tano,  p.  29i. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP.  XV.  if  Tasso  thought  that  his  poem,  in  its  best  state,"  was  iin« 
A.  a  U80.  perfect,  what  must  have  been  his  despair  and  indignation 
at  this  horrid  caricature  I  He  complained  to  the  senate  of 
Venice,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  ;*  but  the  fact  is,  that  he 
had  himself  principally  to  blame,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  a 
poem  so  excellent,  and  so  widely  diffused,  should  have  re*, 
mained  so  long  in  manuscript. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  the  second  of  September,  Tasso 
had*  represented   his  mental  health  as  perfectly  restored. 
As  his  poem  was  published  in  August,  it  was  probably  Sep- 
tember before  it  came  into  his  hands,  as  in  a  letter  to  Gon- 
zaga,  dated  the  first  of  October,  1580,  he  regrets  its  being 
made  public,  and  sends  him  at  the  same  time  The  Fa- 
ther of  a  Family^  a  Dialogue,  dedicated  to  his  friend,  and 
composed  in  this  busy  year.  ^     Whether  the  edition  of  his 
poem  had  the  effect  of  again  distracting  his  mind,  I  know 
not,  but  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  who  arrived  at  Ferrara 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1580,  represents  Tasso  in  his 
Ftssays^  as  at  that  time  helpless,  or  insane :  ^^  Ten  plus  de 
despit  encore  que  de  compassion  de  le  voir  a  Ferrare  en  si 
piteux  estat,  survivant  a  soy  mesme,  mescognoissant  et  soy 
et  ses  ouvrages/':}:    It  seems  certain,  however,  that  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  that  Montaigne  was  prepossessed,  partly 
perhaps  by  his  own  sympathy,  partly  by  the  public  report. 


♦  Open,  vol.  IX.  p.  413.  t  Ibid. 

X  Lib,  ii.  cap.  12^  and  JottrmU  <fe  Vcj^age,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

S 
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Myopinionisfounded  on  the  circumstance,  thatTassOfhaving  chap.xt. 
collected  a  small  volume  of  poems,  written  chiefly  during  his  a.d.im«i. 
confinement,  dedicated  them  on  the  twentieth  of  November! 
in  a  very  elegant  manner,  to  the  princesses  of  £ste,  Lucre* 
tia  and  Leonora.  This,  as  he  informs  them,  he  did,  ^^  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  neither  the  malignity  of  men,  nor  that 
of  fortune,  had  power  to  deprive  him  either  of  the  sense  of 
their  worth  and  merit,  or  of  the  desire  of  honouring  and  of 
serving  them.* 

The  ear  of  the  princess  Leonora,  however,  was  soon  to  be- 
come deaf  to  praise ;  as  she  was  at  this  time  aifflicted  with  that 
indisposition  which  in  a  few  months  afterwards  conducted  her 
to  the  tomb.  She  seems,  as  I  have  formerly  remarked,  to  have 
been  of  a  very  delicate  constitution ;  and,  from  a  letter  of 
condolence,  written  by  Cardinal  Albano  to  her  brother  the 
Cardinal  of  £ste,  it  appears  that  she  had  been  long  sickly; 
and  that  she  submitted  with  resignation,  and  with  hope,  to  the 


*  The  expression  of  this  short  dedication  seems  to  me  so  very  happy,  that  I  sabjoia 
the  ori§^al.  Dedico  a  vostre  Eccellenze  Illnstrissime  qaeste  rime*  composte  da  me  in 
qnesti  iilthni  anui  delle  mie  infeliciti ;  acciocb^  vedano^  che  ni  la  maligniti  degli  «omw 
■i>  ni  qnella  della  fortona  ha  potato  tormi  o  la  conoscenza  del  yalore,  e  merit6  loro^  o  il 
desiderio  di  servirle^  e  d'onorarle ;  e  mi  giova  di  credere  che  s^elle  il  conosceranno,  il  ri- 
oonosceranno  ancora,  uk  lasderaono  o  il  giadicio  dell'  intelletto,  o  raffetto  della  volomta 
senssa  alcun  premio.  Numererd  nondimeno  fra'  preroj  maggiori^  che  si  degninoj  che  queste 
rime  passino  sotto  la  protezione  del  lor  nome  glorioso  alia  luce  degli  uomini,  o  del  mondcv 
nel  quale  quanto  dareraDno«  tanto  dorerd  an  certissimo  testimonio  della  virtd  e  grandezsa 
loro,  e  della  senritd  mia.  Vivano  felici.  Di  Ferrara  il  20  di  Novembre  1580.  Cpcre, 
YoLES.p.  404i. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

A.  D.  1581. 
Aet.  ST. 


Death  i»f  Leo* 
ooraof  £ife« 


doom  of  immature  death.  **  I  have  felt  (says  he,)  and  feel 
that  grief  which  an  affectionate  and  obliged  servant  of  youn 
excellency  must  feel,  for  the  death  of  Madam  Leonora»and 
this  as  well  on  account  of  the  extinction  of  a  light  of  such 
goodness,  as  because  you  have  lost  a  most  fond  and  most 
virtuous  sister,  beloved  by  you  as  much  as  a  person  can  be 
in  this  life.  But  as  this  event  had  been  (owing  to  her  long 
and  grievous  illness,)  expected  and  foreseen,  and  as  I  have 
heard  that  her  blessed  soul  desired  eagerly  to  depart  hence, 
and  be  united  to  her  Redeemer ;  as,  besides,  she  has  left  here 
an  eternal  memory  of  her  most  Christian  disposition ;  I  am 
certain  that  your,  excellency,  by  your  singular  virtue,  will 
mitigate  your  grief  for  her  loss.  This  you  may  do  by  think- 
ing on  the  felicity  which  her  blessed  spirit  enjoys  in  heaven, 
where  she  prays,. and  will  always  pray,  for  you.  I  beg  that 
you  will  hold  me  in  your  good  graces,  and  believe  that  I 
yield  to  none  in  reverence  and  observance;  and  so  I  humbly 
kiss  your  hands.  From  Rome,  the  15th  February,  1581."* 
The  death  of  Iiconora  of  Este  happened  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  1581,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  During, 
her  illness,  Torquato  had  written  a  letter  to  Panigarola,  a 
celebrated  preacher  at  that  time  in  Ferrara,  entreating  him 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  Leonora  in  his  name,  and  to  say  that  he 
prayed  for  her  recovery ;  that,  owing  to  a  certain  repugnance 
of  his  genius,  he  had  not  lamented  her  sickness  in  verse ; 


•  Serassi,  VUa  dd  Tqm$o,  p.  297, 
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CHAP.  XV. 


bat  that,  if  she  could  attend  to  such  things,  he  was  willing 
to  exert  himself  for  her  amusement,  upon  any  cheerful  aclst. 
poetical  topic*  Whether  the  compliment  was  delivered, 
or  what  answer  was  given  to  it,  is  uncertain.  On  the  death 
of  the  princess,  a  vast  number  of  elegiac  verses,  sufficient 
to  form  a  volume,  was  composed  by  the  servile  band  of 
rhymers*'!'  Torquato,  however,  was  silent  on  the  occasion ; 
whether  he  was  indignant  at  her  neglect  of  him  during  his 
misfortunes,  or  was  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  weightier 
sorrows.  One  cannot  help  observing  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  love  or  friendship  of  a  celebrated  man  confers  a  dis- 
tinction far  beyond  the  trappings  of  rank  or  affluence. 
The  birth,  the  beauty,  and  virtues  of  Leonora,  would  have 
availed  nothing  to  have  secured  her  from  oblivion.  She 
might  have  been  courted  by  kings,  and  espoused  by  an  ena- 
peror,  without  exciting  curiosity  or  interest.  But  the  idea 
that  she  once  disturbed  the  imagination,  and  inflamed  the 
heart  of  the  painter  of  Armida ;  the  idea  of  the  tyranny 
of  those  charms,  which  could  rouse  to  fury,  or  subdue  to 


*  Opere,  vol.  X.  p.  272. 

f  This  work  was  published  at  Vincenza,  1^85,  in  410^  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Cardi-i 
nal  of  Este,  by  its  editor,  Gregory  Daccbi.  It  is  entitled  Lacrime  di  divtrd  Poeti  Vol* 
g€n  e  Ladni  sparse  per  ia  morte  deW  Ilhutriss.  ed  Eccelierutss,  Madama  Leonora  di  Este^ 
&c.  The  name  of  Tasso  is  only  once  mentioned  [at  page  56.]  This  Serassi  attri- 
butes to  the  jealousy  of  Ducchi,  who  published  a  long  and  forgotten  poem,  in  octav6 
rhyme. 

Among  the  letters  of  R  Guarini,  is  one  of  condolence  to  the  Duchess  of  Urbinoy  on 
the  death  of  her  sister,  which  is  so  very  elegant,  that,  as  the  book  is  rar^  I  shall  give  it 
a  place  in  the  Appendix,  [No.  XXVIL] 
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cHAP.xv>     helplessness,  a  mind  so  mighty ;  this  has  invested  with  glory 

A^?aT.^^*      the  princess  of  Ferrara,  and  will  make  the  name  of  Leonora, 

like  that  of  Laura,  familiar  and  distinguished  in  every  age. 

inqairy  into         The  mental  alienation  and  confinement  of  Tasso  have 

thecMuesof 

Ll^o^!!^  generally  been  attributed  to  love  for  this  princess;  an 
opinion  which  was  prevalent  at  a  very  early  period.  J. 
Eliot»  in  his  Orthoepeia  Gallica^  (printed  in  1593,)  says,  in  a 
very  naive  manner,  when  speaking  of  our  poet,  "  This  youth 
fell  mad  for  the  love  of  an  Italian  lass,  descended  of  a  great 
bouse,  when  I  was  in  Italy.''  But  what  shews  still  more 
strongly  the  universal  difiusion  of  the  story  throughout 
Europe,  is,  that  Scipio  Gentili,  who  was  residing  in  London 
in  1584,  and  who  published  that  year  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Jerusalem  Dilwered^  attributes  to 
this  passion  the  distraction  and  imprisonment  of  Tasso,  in 
some  Hendecasyllables  prefixed  to  his  translation.  * 

The  first,  however,  who  gave  celebrity  to  this  hypothesis, 
was  Manso,  in  his  Life  of  Tasso^  though  he  speaks  with  con- 
siderable circumspection  on  the  subject.  Milton  who,  when 
in  Italy,  must  have  conversed  at  great  length  with  this  noble- 
man concerning  his  illustrious  friend,  seems  to  have  adopted 


^  Muiui  abditus,  ac  nigru  tenebris. 

In  quas  pnecipitem  dedere  c«ci 
In&QS  Lydiufl,  Antiiqiie  Diva, 
BritannoB  tamen,  alUmos  et  Indos, 
Torqttatus  Solymis  ciet  Camaenifl; 
£t  liber  volat  aureae  per  orbem, 
Gloriae  sibi  resugante  peamw  &Ck 
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his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Tasso^s  malady,  chap.xv. 
He  alludes  to  it  in  a  beautifnl  Latin  epigram,  one  of  three  ^^\^* 
addressed  to  Leonora  Baroni,  an  Italian  lady,  by  whose 
charms  and  voice  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  had,  while  re« 
siding  in  Italy,  been  deeply  captivated.  Of  this  epigram, 
the  following  translation  is  given  by  Dr  Symmons,  in  his. 
interesting  life  of  the  English  poet  :— 


TO  LEONORA  SIKGING  AT  ROME. 


Another  Leonora's  charms  in^ir'd 
The  love  that  Taaso's  frensMI  senses  fir'd. 
A  fate  more  blest  the  wretched  bard  had  £bund> 
Had  your  bright  beauties  shot  the  baming  womid;. 
Oh !  had  he  heard  the  wonden  of  your  song. 
As  leads  your  TOtce  its  liquid  mase  alotag ; 
Or  seen  you,  in  your  mother^s  right,  command 
The  lyre,  while  rapture  wakea  beneath  your  hand; 
By  Pentheus*  wildness  though  his  brain  were  toss'd. 
Or  his  worn  sense  in  sullen  slumber  lost. 
His  soul  had  checked  her  wanderinga  at  the  strain. 
The  soothing  cham  had  luU'd  his  stormy  braia: 
Or  breathing,  with  cneative  power  endued 
In  his  dead  bosom,  seate  ad  joy  Kftgw'd.  * 


*  AD  LEONORAM  ROliiE  CANENTEIl. 

Altera  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  Poetam,. 

Cujus  ab  insano  cessit  amore  furens. 
Ah  miser !  ille  tuo  quanto  felicios  aevo, 

Perdiuis  et  propter  te,  Leonora^  fioet.! 
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CHAP.  XV.  Milton,  it  would  appear,  did  not  know,  or  did  not  recollect, 
Act?sT.  ^'  that  Leonora  of  Este  was  an  admirable  singer.  The  power 
of  her  voice,  in  tranquillising  the  soul,  is  celebrated  by  Tasso 
in  a  very  beautiful  sonnet,  written  while  that  princess  was, 
on  account  of  indisposition,  prohibited  from  singing  by  her 
physicians : — 

Harsh  is  the  mandate,  which  the  lay 

That  aooth'd  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  restraina; 

MalignaDt  is  the  fate,  that  stops  the  strains 

Which  chann'd  the  world,  and  made  its  horrors  gay* 

Ah  me  !  each  mental  cloud  it  chac'd  away, 

£ach  yice  or  passion  which  the  bosom  pains; 
Wak'd  by  its  melody,  the  soul  her  chains 
Shook  off:  and,  ardent  followed  virtue's  way. 

Yet,  'twere  unjust  each  pleasure  of  the  skies 

To  taste  on  earth ;  and,  sure,  these  eyes  serene. 
That  holy,  blissful  smile,  may  well  suffice. 

For  what  new  joys  to  heaven  would  belong, 
If,  as  in  thee,  an  angel's  form  is  seen. 
We  heard.  Oh  maid !  from  thee  an  angel's  song,  f 


£t  te  Pieri&  sensisset  voce  canentem 

Aurea  matemae  fila  movere  Lyrae ;  * 
Quamvis  Dircaeo  torsisset  lumina  Pentheo, 

Saerior,  aut  totus  desipuisset  iners; 
Tu  tamen  errantes  caeci  vertigine  sensus 

Voce  eadem  poteras  composuisse  tui; 
£t  poteras,  aegro  spirans  sub  corde  quietem 

Flezanimo  cantu  restituisse  sibi. 

*  The  mother  of  Leonora  Baroni,  was  Adriana  of  Mantua,  almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  mu^ 
wan  with  her  daughter. 

t  Ahi,  ben  ^  reo  destin,  ch'invidia,  e  toglie 

Al  moudo  il  suon  de  vostri  chiari  accenti ; 

Onde  addivien,  che  le  terreni  genti 

De  maggior  pregi  impoverisca,  e  spoglie. 
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Not  only  Milton,  but  ev^ery  writer  since  the  time  of  Man<*  chap.xv, 
so,  (whether  Italian  or  foreigner,)  by  whom  Tasso  is  mea-  ^;J^3J*'*^* 
tioned,  continued  to  attribute  his  misfortunes  to  his  passion 
for  Leonora*  It  seemed  difficult  to  account  for  the  altered 
kindness  of  Alphonso,  and  for  the  strict  and  long  confine* 
ment  of  our  poet,  without  supposing  that  he  must  have 
wounded  in  a  high  degree  the  feelings  of  that  prince.  This 
being  established,  the  next  inquiry  was,  how  this  was  ef- 
fected ;  and  as  Alphonso  had  an  unmarried  sister,  who  was 
fond  of  literature,  and  shewed  a  friendship  for  Tasso,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  indignation  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  was 


Ch'ogni  nebbia  mortal,  che'l  senso  accoglie, 

Sgombrar  potea  dalle  pid  fosche  menti 

L'armonia  dolce>  e  bei  pensieri  ardenti 

8{Mnur  d'oDore,  e  pore,  e  nobil  ypglie. 
Ma  non  si  merta  qui  fone  coianto, 

£  basta  ben,  che  i  seren'  occhi  e^l  riso 

N'infianuniii  d'un  piacer  celeste,  e  santo. 
Nulla  fora  pid  bello  il  paradiao* 

Se'l  mondo  udisse  in  yoi  d'Angelo  il  caaU^ 

Siccome  yede  in  yoi  d'Angelo  il  yiao. 

Opore,  vol  VL  p.  59* 

Taaso,  in  this  sonnet,  had  evidently  in  view  the  foUowing  lines  of  Petrarch,  in,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  of  hb  canzoni.  Amor  k  vuoi,  &c. 

Fammi  sentir  di  quell'  aura  gentile 

Di  fuor,  81  come  dentro  ancor  si  sente; 

La  qual  era  possente 

Cantando  d'acquetar  gli  sdegni,  e  I'lre, 

Di  serenar  la  tempestosa  mente^ 

£  sgombrar  d'ogni  nebbia  oscora,  e  vile; 

£t  alzava^  mio  stile 

Sovra  di  ae,  dov*  hor  non  pdria  gire. 

VOL.  IX.  L 
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CHAP.  XV,  produced  by  some  mutual  attachment  of  the  princess  and 
Ait^si"^*  poet ;  especially  as  he  had  written  her  a  number  of  verses^ 
expressive  (as  usual)  of  admiration  and  love.  These  con- 
siderations, if  they  did  not  give  birth  to  the  hypothesis,  ren- 
dered it  credible  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
finding  that  an  uncommon  genius  has  met  with  uncommon 
adventures;  nor  is  it  without  regret  that  one  supplants  an 
agreeable  fiction  by  the  naked  realities  of  life. 
Sentiments  of        Thc  first  who  sccms  to  havc  suspected  that  the  imprison- 

Tiraboscbi  ^  ^  ^  * 

T«"i"c*o5fine-  ^^^^  of  Tasso  might  not  be  owing  to  his  passion  for  Leono- 
ra was  Tiraboschi,  "  Nothing  (observes  this  writer,)  is  more 
generally  known  than  the  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  and 
nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  their  real  origin.  Giamba- 
tista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  an  intimate  friend  of  Tasso 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  speaks  at  great  length  of  his 
calamities  in  his  diffuse  biography  of  the  poet ;  examines  the 
different  sources  to  which  they  have  been  attributed ;  and, 
after  all,  leaves  the  matter  in  obscurity.  Muratori,  too,  has 
tried  to  throw  light  upon  this  intricate  problem ;  but,  al- 
though he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  archives  of  the 
house  of  Este,  he  has  not  been  able  to  illumine  the  subject. 
In  fact,  I  believe,  that  success  is  scarcely  possible/'  *    Tira- 


*  Staria,  Sfc.  vol.  II.  pp.  230,  4.  «(i  Mathias.  Muratori's  discussion  (which  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Apostolo  Zeno,)  is  to  be  found  Opere  del  Tasso,  vol.  X.  p.  2S5.  This 
writer  remarks,  that  it  appears  that  Tasso  himself  did  not  know  the  cause  of  his  confine- 
ment, since  he  attributes  it  now  to  oae  thing*  now  to  another :  '^  Sembra  (says  Muratori,) 
che  n^  pure  il  Tasso  medesimo  sapesse  il  perch^  egli  fosse  detenuto  in  quella  poca  glori- 
osa  prigione....  A  misuta  de'  suoi  delirj  egli  si  andava  figurandoj  che  or  da  questa,  or  da 
quella  parte  fosse  a  loi  proveuuts^  una  01  tiera  tenip^sta.'' 

3 
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bmchi  then  remarks,  that  the  only  sources  of  information  cha^.xv. 


on  this  matter,  are  the  contemporary  historians  pfFerrara,  a-d^issi. 

Act*  «I7  • 

and  the  works  of  Tasso  himself.     He  informs  us,  that,  not 
satisfied  with  consulting  such  histories  as  bad  been  publish- 
ed, he  had  examined  seven  or  eight  in  manuscript  in  the.  lib^ 
rary  of  the  house  of  Este ;  and  that  all  of  them  preserve  the 
deepest  silence  on  the  subject.     "  If  we  turn  from  these 
(continues  he)  to  the  works  of  Tasso,  we  see  him  so  confused, 
so  uncertain,  so  incoherent  in  his  expressions,  that  the  more 
we  read,  the  greater  is  the  obscurity  and  doubt.  Hence,  per- 
haps, it  happened,  that  even  the  Marquis  Manso  has  been 
unable  to  inistruct  us ;  for,  as  he  knew  not  Tasso  till  the  fancy 
of  that  poet  was  disturbed,  he  could  not  derive  from  him 
the  necessary  information.     Amidst  such  dreary  darkness  I 
can  only  grope/'  In  a  note  subjoined  to  his  work,  Tiraboschi 
tells  us,  that,  from  some  letters  he  had  just  found  in  the  ducal 
library  at  Modena,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  only 
motive  of  Alphonso  in  confining  Tasso,  was  to  have  him 
cured  of  his  distemper.     As  the  nature  of  his  work  did  not 
admit  the  detailed  publication  of  these  documents,  he  trans- 
mitted them  to  Serassi,  to  be  inserted  in  this  writer's  Life  of 
Tctsso ;  and,  in  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  history, 
Tiraboschi  expresses  himself  pleased  with  the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  them  by  that  biographer. 

Serassi  adduces  a  number  of  arguments  for  the  purpose  Argnmeiitsof 
of  establishing,  that  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  violent  expressions  which  he  had  used  against 
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cHAp.xy.     Alphonso^  when  on  his  return  from  Turin,  he  did  not  meet 
A,  D.  1681.      from  that  prince  with  the  attention  he  expected.  *   Of  this. 

Act*  37« 

he  observes,  we  have  several  convincing  proo&  in  the  works 
of  Torquato  himself.    Thus,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  the  poet  says,  "  I  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  cle- 
mency, oh  most  clement  prince,  and  I  supplicate  that  you 
would  grant  me  your  pardon  for  the  false,  and  rash,  and 
foolish  words,  on  account  of  which  I  was  imprisoned/'  "f-  To 
Sig.  Hercules  Rondinelli,  also,  he  thus  writes  :  **  Two  years 
ago,  I  came  to  the  marriage  of  Signora  Margaret  Gonzaga  at 
Ferrara,  influenced  by  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Albano ; 
but,  not  meeting  from  the  most  serene  duke  with  those  at* 
tentions  which  I  had  been  led  by  the  cardinal  to  expect,  I 
burst,  through  excess  of  anger  and  of  indignation,  into  some 
errors,  for  which  I  was  confined/'  X     In  a  letter,  too,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  ask  not 
pardon  for  my  thoughts  or  intentions,  with  which  I  never  in- 
jured either  others  or  myself;  but  for  my  words,  in  which  the 
violence  of  others  had  a  larger  share  than  my  own  will/'  Si- 
milar passages  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
in  which,  while  he  confesses  the  imprudence  of  his  words, 
he  protests  the  innocence  of  his  deeds.  |{    In  a  canzone  like- 
wise, addressed  to  the  Princesses  of  Ferrara,  which  will  be 


•  Vila  del  Tasso,  p.  283.        f  Op^^»  vol.  IX.  p.  174. 

t  Opere,  vol  X.  p.  68.  ||  Ibid,  vol.  IX.  pp.  198,  308.  VHI.  259. 


A«  D.  168K 
▲et.87» 
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found  in  the  Appendiic,  are  verses  of  the  following  import :     chap,  xv* 

The  pains  that  I  endure 

Well  I  deserve— I  err'd,  and  yet  my  tongue 
Alone  was  guilty ;  for  my  heart  was  pure*  * 

Besides,  in  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Alphonso,  in  which  he  re- 
quests the  pardon  of  this  prince,  Tasso  repeats  the  same 
sentiments : — 

Oh  generous  lord  !  if  ever  from  the  course 

Which  duty  points  (and  loye)  my  tongue  has  strayM ; 

Each  dictate  of  my  heart  it  disobey'd, 

A  heart  which,  though  'tis  guiltless,  feels  remorse*  f 

Indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  imprison*^ 
ment  of  Tasso,  he  had  altogether  lost  the  favour  of  the  Diike 
of  Ferrara  by  his  wish  to  leave  his  service,  and  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  Medici.  X  He  had  offended  him  by  his  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  medical  advice,  and  by  imputing 
to  him  and  to  his  favourites  the  most  treacherous  designs.  || 
During  his  imprisonment,  he  considered  and  represented 


*  Merto  le  pene,  errai« 
Errai  confesso,  e  pure 
Rea  fi]  la  lingua^  il  cor  n  scusa  e  nega» 

Cp.  Tol.  VL  p.  283. 
t  Generoso  Signer,  se  mai  trascorse 

Mia  lingua  s^,  che  ti  nojasse  in  parte, 
Non  fu  ouMsa  dal  cor,  che  ad  onorarte 
Deyoto  intende,  e  se  per  duel  rimocse. 

Op.  YoUVL  p.  I9(k 
X  Life,  wL  h  p.  232,  ei  seq.  \\  Ibid,  vol.  U.  pp.  14,  32. 
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CHAP.xr.  Alphohso  as  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  was  continually  nia- 
A.D.  1S81.  king  applications  for  deliverance,  even  to  the  enemies  of 
that  prince.*  If  we  weigh  all  these*  circumstances  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  take  into  account  the  haughty 
and  vindictive  temper  of  the  duke,-f-  we  shall  be  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  think  that  the  elements  thus  furnished,  are  suf- 
ficient to  solve  the  problem  of  Tasso's  long  confinement. 
Tano'< confine.       Ih  fact,  as  far  as  the  mere  confinement  of  our  poet  is  con- 

nent*  or  bis 

derangement,     ccmcd,  (and  wcre  it  not  certain,  from  several  circumstances, 

not  to  be  attri-  ^  ' 

bated  to  lore,  j-j^g^j  Alphouso  was  initatcd,)  it  is  so  far  from  being  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  this  prince  was  actuated  by  any  spirit 
of  vengeance,  that  it  might  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  his  hu- 
manity and  benevolence.  For  let  us  reflect  on  the  particu- 
lars of  this  imprisonment.  Tasso  had  afforded  to  the  duke 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  alienation; 
he  had  wandered  away  twice  from  Ferrara,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  most  imminent  distress  and  danger.  What 
then  was  to  be  done  by  a  person  the  most  warmly  interest- 
ed in  the  poet's  welfare  ?  Precisely,  perhaps,  what  was  done 
by  the  orders  of  Alphonso ; — he  was  to  be  confined  in  some 
place  where  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  perish  misera- 
bly. It  may  be  also,  that  the  harsh  usage  which  Tasso 
complains  he  met*  with  when  he  first  entered  the  hos- 
pital, (for,  if  he  met  with  harsh  usage  at  all,  it  seems  to 
have  been  temporary,)  it  may  be,  I  say,  that  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  take  the  medicines  prescri- 

*  Life,  vol.  H.  p.  67,  c$postea»  t  Ibid,  T0I4 1,  pp.  124,  343. 
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bed  by  the  physicians  ;  and  how  long  is  it  since,  in  cduntries  '  chap.xv. 


the  most  enUghtened,  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been  re^  a,d.  wsi. 

Aet.S7» 

ceded  from  ?  *  Had  Tasso  been  confined  on  account  of  his : 
passion  for  Leonora,  what  purpose  did  it  serve  to  retain  him- 
.  so  many  years  after  the  departure  of  this  princess,  whose  con-, 
duct,  according  to  every  account,  had  been  irreproachable. 
After  the  death  of  a  beloved  sister,  and  when  all  danger 
was  at  an  end,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  heart  of 
a  brother  would  be  warmed  towards  the  person,  however 
humble,  who  had  admired  and  celebrated  her ;  while  a  dif-- 
ferent  mode  of  treatment  was  blasting  her  reputation,  as  giv-^ 
ing  the  public  room  to  conjee  tare  that  the  iiyury  must  have 
been  extreme,  which  required  s6  great  an  expiatioii. 

As  Serassi  has  not  *develof>ed  this  subject  with  sufficiea.t 
evidence,  and  has  said  nothing  ^t  all  on  the  sources  of  Tas^' 
so's  distraction,   the  rdmantic  idea  that  the  imprisoixmeni  * 
as  well  as  derangement  of  this  poet  was  owing' to   loV© 


^  '*  It  hp  heeD  reconunended  (says  Mr  (laUain,  Observations  m  Madness,  2d  edit  p. 
283,)  by  y^ry  high  medical  authority,  (CullenJ  to  inflict  corporal  punistiment  upon 
maniacs,  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  rational;  by  hnpr^sshig^^  terror.  Fixim  Dr  Me^i^ 
Section  on  Madness,  it  would  appear  that  ia  his  time  fl^^e^ation  was  a  common  remedy 
for  tbis  disorder... •••Dramatic  writers  (continues  he)  abound  with  allusions  to  the  whip,  ih 
the  treatment  of  madness :  "  Love  is  meerely^a  madoBflae;  aid,  1  tel  you,  deserves  ;aa  well 
a  darke  house,  aAd  a  whip,  as  madmen  do,;  and  the  reason  Why  they  are  not  so pumsh*d 
and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacie  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.**  As  You 
Uke  it,  zcU  III.  sc  2.  .    ..     •'      "  ■     .'    • 

It  does  not  appear  that  Tasso  was  ever  subjected  to  such  infamous  and  inhuman  usage, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  (who  seems  to  have  had  as  excellent  a  heart  as  any 
man,  and  who  was  at  least  as  good  a  philosopher  as  Alphonso,)  would  have  given  direc- 
tions for  this  mode  of  cure.  It  is  only  indeed  within  the  last  few  yeatv  that  the  unhappy 
victims  of  insanity  have  been  cohsiMred  us  objects  of  ttioral  treatment. 
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cHAP>xv.  for  the  Princess  Leonora  has  not  been  abandoned  since  the 
^»  D- iMi.  publication  of  his  work.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  indistinctness  with  which  Serassi  has  treated  the  ques- 
tion, than  that,  after  the  perusal  of  his  Life  of  Tassoj  the 
very  learned  and  elegant  author  of  the  Historical  Memoir  on 
Italian  Tragedy j  confesses  himself  a  convert  to  the  hypothe* 
sis  of  Manso.  "  Anxious  (says  he)  to  vindicate  Leonora 
from  any  criminal  passion  for  Tasso,  Serassi  argues  that  she 
was  a  temple  of  honour  and  of  chastity.  That  this  fair 
temple  did  not  yield  to  the  amorous  assaults  of  Tasso,  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  but  it  is  probable  that  Alphonso  thought 
it  necessary  to  oblige  the  poet  to  raise  the  siege/'  *  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  in  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  that 
the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  took  place  not  when  he  might 
have  been  considered  as  a  dangerous  lover,  but  above  an 
year  and  a  half  after  he  had  given  the  strongest  symptonis 
of  insanity,  and  was  wandering  through  the  country  ib  a 
state  of  helpless  distraction.  Alphonso  must  needs  have 
had  the  most  astonishing  idea  both  of  the  inflammatory  pas- 
sions of  his  sister,  and  of  the  insinuating  gallantry  of  the 
poet,  if,  in  circumstances  such  as  now  stated,  he  considered 
him  as  a  very  attractive  suitor. 

Besides,  who  was  this  fond  doating  girl,  whose  honour 
and  reputation  it  required  such  barriers  to  preserve.  Leo- 
nora of  Este  was  bom  in  1537^  and  consequently,  in  1579» 


*  But.  Memoir^  &c  p.  126. 
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when  Tasso  wats  impriMned^  had  reached  her  fortynseccmd  chap.xv. 


year.  *  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  age  of  love ;  especially  a.  d.  usi. 
as  her  health  had  been  exceedingly  delicate,  and  subject  to 
continual  indispositions.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  likewise,  that 
this  frantic  fondness  was  not  the  result  of  a  few  interviews, 
but  must  have  reached  this  distracting  height  fourteen  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Ferrara,  and  amidst  daily  ha« 
bits  of  social  intercourse. 

Nor,  on  the  otb^  band,  did  the  passion  of  Tasso,  accord* 
iog  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  now  combating,  break 
forth  at  a  period  of  life  when  love  is  felt  most  readily; 
nor  in  indolence  and  ease,  when  the  heart  is  tired  of  being 
at  peace.  It  assailed  him  with  such  violence  amidst  the 
torments  of  ungratified  ambition  and  disappointed  glory, 
at  a  time  ivhen  despondency  was  quenching  the  ardour  of 
expectation  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  very  improbable ;  and  it  is  the  more  so,  as,  in  a  soul 
which  proposes  fame  as  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  every  other 
desire,  however  violent,  is  subordinate  to  that  passion.  It 
is  to  be  recollected,  too,  that,  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  his  mental  alienation,  Tasso  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  leaving  Ferrara^  and  that  to  this  very  desire. 


*  This  is  Muiatori's  account ;  but»  acoording  to  Seraari,  she  was  tvro  years  older,  ^  M»> 
dama  Lucrexia  (says  he^  p.  129«)  era  nata  nel  l5S4veMadatna  Leonora  ranno  s^inente.^ 
He  quotes  Caferra  Sjfnih^  VauM.  p.  159;  but»  aa  Muratori  mentions  the  month  and  day, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  he  is  right.  See  yol.  h  p.  I3S,  of  this  work.  The  dates  there 
given,  in  some  degree*  authenticate  each  other. 

VOL.  II.  M 


Aet.37- 
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CHAP.  XV.     ^  considerable  pottion  of  the  anger  of  Alphonso  is  to  be  at- 
X^^TissiT"  tributed.  *     This  does  not  correspond  with  his  supposed 
frantic  passion  for  Leonora ;  nor  do  his  frequent  attach- 
ments to  other  ladies  strengthen  the  probability  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  passion. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  confinement  of  Tas- 
so  (which  was  essential  both  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends, 
and  his  own  safety,)  cannot,  with  any  semblance  of  reasoa,  be 
imputed  to  his  love  for  the  sister  of  Alphonso;  a  hypothesis 
which  seems  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a 
problem,  which  can  be  determined  from  other  elements.  A  si- 
milar remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  distraction  of 
our  poet,  which  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  his  passion  for 
Leonora.  Newton  has  established  it  as  a  rule  of  philoso- 
phising, that  no  more  causes  are  to  be  assigned  for  the  exr 
planation  of  natural  events,  than  what,  besides  being  true, 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  If  we  apply  this 
to  the  life  of  Tasso ;  if  we  consider  the  effects  which  per- 
plexity, disappointment,  and  persecution,  are  calculated  to 


*  '*  lo  ho  coDOsciuto  per  esperienza/^  (writes  Tasso  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  ne- 
phews wishing  to  leaye  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Mantua^  with  whom  he  had  placed 
him,}  i  Principi  soglion  dare  malyolentieri  licenza  a  molti,  che  mal  volentieri  hanno  ri- 
ceyuti  a'  lor  seryigii ;  perciocch^  non  pare,  che  si  conyenga  alia  grandezza  loro,  che  al- 
cuno  disperi  della  loro  liberalitd/'  Opere,  yol.  IX.  p.  334;  and  again,  '<  Questa  mattina 
ho  avute  lettere  del  Sig.  Maarizio  Cataneo,  che  mio  nepote  yorrehbe  andare  a'  seryigi  del 
Sig.  Principe  di  Molfeta :  ne  so  benei,  se  ella  sia  necessity  o  incostanza.  S^e  necessiti, 
yeneudo  a  S.  Benedetto,  avrei  pregato  il  Signer  Duca,  che  ci  proyyedesse ;  se  incostanza, 
mi  rincresce,  che  non  abbia  yoluto  prendere  esempio  da  quella  parte  dalla  quale  egli  s'ha 
preso  nuoyo  cognome./    Ibid,  78,  79. 
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produce  on  a  proud,  a  feeling,  and  overheated  mind,  we  chap^xv. 
shall  rather  wonder  that  it  so  long,  resisted  the  shock.  ti^in^ 

In  fact,  I  think  it  impossible  to  read  with  attention  the 
present  work,  from  where  Tasso  first  sends  his  Jerusakmto 
be  revised  till  the  period  of  his  paroiysm,  without  conclu- 
ding that  the  great  exciting  causes  of  his  distraction  were  the 
objections  made  to  his  poem.     Possessed  of  an  inordinate 
ambition,  and  fretful  impatience  for  literaty  glory,  he  had 
laboured  ten  years  in  the  most  assiduous  manner;  and  he 
found  at  last,  that  his  work  would  either  not  appear  at  all, 
or  appear  mutilated  and  imperfect.     It  were  needless  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  already  said  of  Tasso's  impatience  for 
renown,  his  suspence  amidst  contradictory  criticisms,  'his  fa- 
tigue in  reviewing  and  altering  bis  poem,  and  all  the  sources 
of  debility  and  irritation  which  have  been  detailed  in  his 
story.     Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  his  faculties  suffered* 
in  the  concussion  produced  by  the  sudden  transition  from 
the  ardent  hope  of  almost  certain  success,  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment ;  from  the  sweetest  gratifications  of  self-love,  to 
the  most  piercing  torments  of  humiliation.     His  purpose, 
too,  of  leaving  Ferrara,  and  of  entering  into  the  service  of 
the  Medici,  while  it  lost  him  the  favour  of  Alphdnso,  sub- 
jected the  poet  to  the  reproach  of  faithlessness  and  ingrati- 
tude. Thus  he  was  overwhelmed  at  once  with  a  disappoint- 
ment of  glory,  and  of  fortune ;  the  brilliant  flame  of  ex- 
pectation was  quenched ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  un- 
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CHAP.XV4     happy  Tasso,  but  the  dreary  prospect  of  eternai  poverty, 
Ae?wf*"*      dependence,  and  neglect.  * 


*  Appendix,  (No.  XXVIII.)  Whatever  opiniomB  were  formed  in  places  distaDt  from  Fer^ 
rara,  relative  to  the  distraction  of  Tasso,  it  sdfcms  evident,  I  think,  from  the  following  cir- 
ci]iii0tanc9»  that  in  this  city,  where  lacts  were  known,  the  insanity  of  ow  poet  was  not 
attributed  to  love.  In  1580,  (the  year  after  Tasso's  imprisonment,)  he  was  visited  at  St 
Annes  by  Montaigne,  who,  from  the  natural  frankness  of  his  character,  and  writing,  too, 
in  a  different  country,  was  under  no  restraint  in  narrating  what  he  had  learned.  This 
author,  however,  in  his  JBimm,  (published  almost  immediately  afWr  bis  visit,  and  which 
were  probably  read  by  Tasso  himself,)  attributes  the  mental  alienation  of  our  bard  to 
the  elevation  of  his  soid»  and  his  great  intellectual  labours.  After  remarking  the  near 
alliance  between  genius  and  madness,  and  l^e  thin  partition  betwixt  themt  Montaigne 
thus  continues,  *  Qui  ne  s^ait  combien  est  imperceptible  le  voistnage  d'entre  la  folie  aVec 
les  gaiUardes  eslevations  d'un  esprit  libre,  et  les  effects  d'une  vertu  supreme  et  e^iraordi* 
naire  ?  Piaton  dit  les  melanchoiiques  plw  disciplinable  et  excellens,  auasi  n'en  est-il  point 
qui  ayent  tant  de  propension  4  la  folie.  Infinis  espvits  se  treuvent  ruynes  par  kur  pro* 
pre  force  et  souplesse.  Ouel  saut  vient  de  prendre  de  sa  propre  agitation  et  allegresae, 
Vun  des  plus  judicieux,  ingenieux  et  plus  formez  d  Tair  de  cette  antique  et  pure  Poesie, 
qu'  autre  Poete  Italien  aye  jamais  est^  ?  NVil  pas  dequoy  s^avoir  gr6  i  cette  sienne 
vivacite  meurtriece  ?  i  cette  clart6  qui  Ta  avei^e  ?  &  cette  exacte  et  tendue  appieben- 
sion  de  la  raison,  qui  I'a  mis  sans  raison  ?  d  la  curieuse  et  laborieuse  queste  des  sciences 
qui  Pa  conduit  4  la  bestise  ?  4  cette  rare  aptitude  aux  exerctces  de  Tame,  qui  I'a  rendu 
sans  exeicice  et  sans  am$  ^  I'eu9  plus  de  d^it  encore  que  de  compassioi^  de  le  voir  4 
Ferrare  en  si  piteux  estat  survivant  4  soy-mesme,  m^connoissant  et  soy  et  ses  ouvrages; 
lesquels  sans  son  sceu ;  et  toutefois  4  sa  veue,  on  a  mis  en  kuniwn  inoorrigez  et  informeap'' 
Liv.  II*  chap.  12.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this  passage  to  show,  that,  in 
15tO,  the  story  of  Tasso's  madness  on  account  of  love  was  not  admitted^  or  perhaps  even 
conceivedi  at  Fenfura. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Other  editions  of  the  Jerusakm^  and  grief  of  it$  author  on  thk 
account. — Letter ^  in  which  he  gives  a  narrative  of  his  melan* 
choly  condition. — TvbUcation  of  his  ^  Bime^  corrected  by  Gua^ 
rini.^Qffence  given  hy  his  DiaioguCj  ^^  Gonxagaj  or  of  Honest 
Fleasure.*'^^Tasso[s  prolonged  imUsposiHon.-'^ontinuation 
pyblisbed  of  his  Jerusakm. — He  employs  himself  in  writing 
dialogues^ 

A.  D.  1681  ~  1584^ 
AET.  37— 40. 

Th£  edition  of  ibb  Jerusalem  De&oered  by  Malaspina,  al-  chap.  xn. 
though  on  hb  part  a  most  unju8tifial>le  proceeding,  had  the  a.  d.  issi, 
good  effect  of  bringing  forward  otbtfs  less  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect. The  first  of  these  was  by  Angelo  Ingegneri,  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Tasao,  who,  in  the  space  of  six  nights,  had 
transcribed  a  manuscript  of  the  Jerusalem^  which,  as  Ingeg- 
neri  affirms  in  his  preface,  had  been  revised  by  the  author 
himself.  As  of  the  diffej'eut  editions  of  this  poemj  however, 
a  very  full  account  shall  be  given  in  the  -Appendix,  it  is  not 


AxgBBMDltB  of 

tlw  Jenualem. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  necessary  to  examine  here  their  different  merits*  It  will  be 
te^ij^^^  sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  seven  large  impressions, 
one  of  Lyons,  and  the  others  of  different  cities  of  Italy, 
were  disposed  of  in  the  year  1581.  *  In  the  following  year, 
six  editions  saw  the  light ;  and,  in  short,  the  diligence  of  the 
printers  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  avidity  of  the 
public.  The  argunaents,  which  were  generally  prefixed  to 
the  cantos  in  the  early  editions,  and  which  are  still  most 
commonly  printed,  were  composed  by  Horace  Ariosto,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned  as  grand-nephew  of  the  poet. 
From  one  of  the  letters  of  Tasso  to  Coccapani,  who  had 
applied  to  him  for  arguments  to  his  poem,  it  appears  that 
in  Italy  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  composing  these  for  one^s  own  compositions.  "  Whenever,'' 
says  he,  "  my  poem  shall  be  printed  with  my  consent,  (which 
I  cannot  at  all  bring  myself  to  give,)  I  should  wish  that.it 
might  <;arry  along  with  it  so  much  authority  as  to  merit, 
from  some  person  of  talents,  the  honour  of  arguments.  If 
I  myself  composed  them,  it  would  seem,  either  that  it  did 
not  deserve  this  compliment  from  any  one,  or  that  I  thought 
nobody  equal  to  the  task ;  the  one  of  which  opinions  would 
be  false,  the  other  overweening.  If  you  wish  to  see  how  I 
can  make  arguments,  I  am  ready  to  compose  them,  either 
for  Ariosto,  or  for  the  book  of  Sig.  Erasmus  Valvasone. . .  • 


*  One  of  these  editions  was  to  the  extent  (as  we  are  infonned  by  the  editor,)  of  thir- 
teen hundred  copies,  and  some  of  the  others  were  probably  equally  numerous.  Lett,  di 
Ingt^neri*    Edit  Viotti.  P^uma>  158i>  in  Svo, 

S 
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« 

If  Ariosto  be  your  choice,  send  me  a  copy,  and  you  shall  see  chap.xvi. 
that  I  will  do  my  endeavour  that  he  may  want  no  honour   a-d.  mu 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  bestow ;  nor  have  reason  ta  envy 
Virgil,  for  whom  they  were  made  by  Ovid/'  ♦  . 

While  the  editors  and  booksellers  were  thus  enriching  wrongieoiii. 
themselves  at  his  expence,  Tassb  himself  was  still  languish-  t^  anthor. 
ing  in  confinement  Had  he  allowed  his  poem  to  be  print- 
ed three  years  before,  that  is,  in  the  year  1578,  he  tells  us 
that  he  would  have  gained .  at  least  many  hundred  scudi, 
and  that  a  thousand  scudi  hiSid  also  been  offered  him  for  that 
purpose,  by  one  of  the  Lords  of  Este.-f  "  I  have  been  dis-» 
favoured,''  says  he,  in  a  letter  written  some  years  afterwards, 
*^  or  rather  oppressed,  as  every  body  knows,  though  nobody 
will  acknowledge  it  This  oppression  too  is  of  that  sort 
which  weighs  the  heaviest,  I  mean  in.  my  studies,  and  the 
fruits  of  my  labours.  Of  my  Godfrey  alone,  more  than,  three 
thousand  ducats  have  been  already  made,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed/':]:     Tasso  particularly  complains  of  one  Febo. 


*  Opere,  7ol.  X.  g,  77.  t  Ibid,  toL  IX.  p.  308. 

X  Ibid,  p.  471.  See  too  a  pathetic  sonnet  on  this  subject,  To  tp^rd.  edaUnmiete, 
Ibc.  lldd,  p.  18.  Guarjni. likewise  often  makes  heavy  complaints  against  the  priii- 
ters  and  booksellers  of  that  age.  "  Hoggi,**  says  he,  on  one  occasion,  *'  dunque  ci  stille- 
remo  |noi  il  cervello,  per  amchire  git  stampatori ;  e  quei  pri?ilegi«  che  dovrebbon  esser 
propri  de  Vertuosi,  si  concederanno  a  gli  A?voltoi,  alle  Arpie  degli  altrui  Scritti  ?  ^  &c. 
LeUere,  p.  49.  '*  lo  son  (writes  Torqoato  of  his  booksellers,)  lo  son  pure  il  boon  TaasOj 
il  caro  Tasso,  Tamorevol  Tasso,  e  sono  ancora  Tassaasinato  Tasso ;  ma  son  risoluto  che  la 
cosa  per  TaTvenire  vada  in  un  altro  modo."     Opcre,  toI.  IX.  p.  484. 
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cHAP.xvL  Bonna,  who  had  given  two  very  good  editions  of  the  JTerw- 
A.  D.  166C  sale$n.  of  which  he  bad  promised  to  the  author  a  share  of  the 
profits,  **  Febo/'  says  he,  "  is  very  avaricious ;  after  having 
published  my  book,  he  feasts  in  Paris  among  dames  and 
knights,  without  giving  me  any  share  of  the  profit,  a  thing 
which  he  had  promised  me  to  do  by  a  written  note/'*  Some 
of  the  editors  (particularly  Ingegneri,)  by  dedicating  the 
work  to  different  great  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  patro* 
nage  to  themselves ;  while  Tasso  had  nothing  but  the  barren 
praise.  Even  this  was  soon  afterward  denied  him;  and  a 
cruel  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  fame. 

It  certainly  gives  very  little  encouragement  to  those  who 
pursue  the  study  of  poetry,  as  a  source  of  profit,  that,  for  the 
two  noblest  poems  ever  composed,  the  author  of  the  one 
received  only  ten  pounds,  paid  by  instalments,  the  author 
of  the  other,  nothing.  Fortunately,  nature  has  annexed  to 
the  exercise  of  great  talents,  the  most  exqu^ite  pleasure ; 
and  the  creators  of  such  works  were  sufficiently  rewarded, 
by  the  glorious  images  which  had  fascinated  their  imagina- 
tions, and  by  the  generous  sentiments  which  had  warmed 
their  hearts. 

But  though  Tasso  derived  no  immediate  emolument  firom 
his  poem,  yet,  in  other  respects,  the  publication  of  thai 


*  Opere,  voL  IX.  p.  359.  Tasao'i  great  anxiety  on  hearing  that  his  Jenualem  was 
also  printing  in  Naples,  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  sister^  voU  X»  p.  275.  See  too  aboat 
the  Genoa  edition,  IX.  p.  36. 
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work  appean  to  have  been  of  use  to  him.  His  reputation,  chap.xvk, 
till  now,  had  been  rather  a  concession  than  a  right ;  and  ^et's^f ^* 
those  even  who  had  examined  his  poem  could  not  be  cer? 
tain  of  the  extent^  nor,  perhaps,  of  the  justice  of  their  appro* 
bation,  without  the  concurrence  of  that  very  public,  whose 
opinions  they  directed,  and  of  which  they  were  the  most  en- 
lightened. One  of  the  causes  of  Alphonso's  suspicion  was 
removed  by  the  publication  of  the  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  its 
author  was  viewed  by  the  public  with  greater  respect,  he 
was  treated  in  the  hospital  with  more  attention.  The  un« 
comfortable  apartment  which  he  at  first  occupied,  had  been 
exchanged,  in  December,  1580,  for  one  more  large  and  conve- 
nient ;   and  to  this  some  other  chambers  were  now  added.^ 


*  ''  With  what  mingled  emotions  of  pain  and  honor/'  says  Mr  Walker,  [Hisiorical 
Memoir  on  Italian  Tragetfy,  p.  128,]  *'  did  I  explore  this  dungeon  [where  Tasso  was  con- 
fined,] in  the  year  1702 !  Bamp»  dimly  lighted,  and  too  low  in  many  parts  to  allow  me 
to  stand  erec^;  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  was  Tisiting  the  prison  bouse  of 
the  greatest  modern  epic  poet,  and  of  a  truly  amiable  and  accomplished  man,  whose  only 
crime  was  amlNtioos  love.'' 

In  a.  letter  to  my  learned  friend,  I  took  the  liberty  to  remade,  that  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  at  Tasso's  first  admission  into  the  hospital,  a  system  of  coercion  was  used,  and 
his  apartment  might  be  bad;  but  that  it  ia  certain,  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
sidence at  St  Anne's,  his  chamber  was  comfortable.  In  an  epistle  to  Curzio  Ardizio, 
{Opefe,  IX.  p.  151.  Serassi,  pp.  307,  311,}  written  in  December  1580,  our  poet  says, 
"  Pagadesidero  che  rimanga  V.  &  di  questo,  che  rispondendo  a  due  sue  dimande  ho  scriW 
lo,  almeno  sino  a  tanto,  che  oltra  questa  stanza^  la  qual  per  cortesia  del  Sig.  Agostino 
(Motti,)  m'd  stata  3ata  asaai  comoda,  mi  sia  data  I'altra  che  m'^  vicina,  assai  pid  ampig^ 
ove  possa  filo^ofaodo'passegiare."  Tasso  was  yisit^  in  the  hospital  by  many  illustriocui 
persons,  and  an  univei?^  indignation  would  have  been  excited,  had  his  abode  been  such 
as  is  now  pointed  out.  The  Ciceroni  of  Ferrara,  however,,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  such  persons,  have  no  doubt  fixed  upon  the  most  loathsome  den  in  the  hospital  as 
the  apartment  of  Tasso,  by  which  means  they  excite  in  a  greater  degree  the  wondei: 

VOL.  II.  N 
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cBAR  xvL  In  spring  he  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  in  com* 
iicirr^*  pany  with  his  old  and  dear  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga ;  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  gave  him  much  pleasure,  and  inspired  him 
with  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance.  This,  indeed,  did 
not  take  place ;  but,  during  the  course  of  1581,  he  met 
with  considerable  attention.  He  even  spent  a  day  at  the 
house  of  Marfisa  da  £ste,  cousin  of  the  duke,  and  wife  of 
the  Marquis  of  Massa,  and  Carrara.  At  her  palace,  he 
met  with  two  beautiful  and  excellent  ladies,  Tarquinia 
Molza,  and  Ginevra  Marzia,  and  he  has  immortalized  the 
memory  of  this  meeting,  by  a  dialogue,  entitled  Molza^  w 
of  Love.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention,  that  he  received  in 
July,  this  year,  a  present  of  fifty  scudi,  from  Don  Ferrante 
Gonzaga,  Lord  of  Guastalla,  a  very  great  admirer  of,  and 
pro6cient  in,  Italian  poetry.  For  this  sum  the  receipt  of  the 
poet  is  still  extant.* 

Among  the  other  events  of  1581,  was  the  marriage  o/ 
Cornelia  Tassa,  sister  of  our  bard,  with  John  Ferrante  Spe- 
ziano.  Of  this  circumstance,  she  gave  an  account  to  her 
brother,  and  invited  him  (rather  preposterously,  considering 


and  shuddering  of  trayellen.  The  hospital  of  St  Anne«  too,  mbst  have  shared  the  ge- 
neral desolation  of  Ferrara :  where  the  once  gay  and  magaificent  palace  has  now  the 
appearance  of  a  damp  and  dreary  dangeon. 

*  **  Your  remarks,  (replied  Mr  Walker,)  in  regard  to  the  apartment  in  which  Tasso  was 
confined  at  St  Anne's,  are  very  just.  He  was  probably  only  confined  to  the  dungeon,  which 
I  describe,  when  Alphonso's  wrath  was  at  its  greatest  height,  or  when,  as  you  obsenre,  a 
system  of  coercion  was  thou^t  necessary/' 

*  Serassi,  p.  31 K    See,  for  an  eulogy  on  this  nobleman,  Crescimbenif  Scoria  deUa 
Volgar  Poena,  vol.  III.  lib.  2.  p.  120. 
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* 

his  situatioD,)  in  her  own  and  husband's  name,  to  Naples,   chap.jxl. 

Torquato  returned  a  very  polite  answer,  complimenting  her  Ait?37?^*' 

on  the  looks  of  her  husband;    telling  her  that,  being  a 

prisoner,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  visit  her  at  Naplea;  and 

at  the  same  time  exhorting  her  to  use  all  her  endeavours  for 

his  deliverance.    "  Perhaps/'  says  he,  "  the  'nature  of  my 

imprisonment,  and  the  inhumanity  with  which  I  am  treated, 

is  knowii  neither  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  nor  to  the  Duchess 

of  Urbino. .  •  •  I  have  written  frequently  from  this  prison  to 

the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  Medici, 

beseeching  them  to  restore  me  to  my  first  state,  (I  say  not 

with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  but  with  any  other  prince,)  and 

to  the  facilities  I  had  of  obtaining  good  fortune/'*    Thia 

was  certainly  chusing  ill  his  intercessors,  and  could  only 

have  the  e£fect  of  prolonging  his  confinement.     From  Mau* 

rice  Cataneo,  secretary  of  the  Cardinal  Albano,  Torquato 

at  this  period  received  a  kind  letter,  persuading  him,  in  that 

prelate's  name,  to  be  patient,  and  cautioning  him  especially 

to  speak  and  write  of  Alphonso  with  more  respect,  f     Thi& 


*  Opere,  vol  IX.  p.  1^8. 

t  In  a  I^tt^r  to  Cardinal' Albano^  Tasso  ^hiu  axpresses  hioaself  on  khis  iubject :  "  I  shall^ 
not  only  from  natural  inclination,  but  in  obedience  also  to  tbe  advice  of  your  Cataneo, 
write  always,  and  apeak  with  all  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara :  and,  if  Count  Hercules 
shall  communicate  to  your  lordship  the  copy  of  a  book  On  Nohiliiy,  which  1  gave  to  the 
Prince  of  Mantua»  you  will  see  that  I  write  no  otherwise  of  his  highness  and  of  his 
house,  than  becomes  a  most  devoted  servant.  In  the  same  manner,  I  write  in  anotBer 
Of  Digniiy,  which  I  would  send  to  your  lordship,  if  1  knew  a  mode.  This  much  with 
regard  to  the  counsel  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.''  &c. 

Our  poet  apologises,  in  the  following,  affecting  manner,  for  his  attacks  upon  Alphonsc^i 
in  a  note  from  the  hospital,  to  the  steward  Coccapani :  "  It  was  my  desire  once  more  to 
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CHAP.  XVI.    epistle^  likewise,  informed  him  of  the  high  success  of  his 
A.  D.  1581.      poem  at  Rome*  and  of  the  universal  desire  that  he  would 

AetSl. 

finish  as  Quickly  as  possible  his  tragedy  of  Tarrismondo. 
To  the  first  of  these  hints  Torquato  promised  obedience; 
"  but  as  to  my  tragedy,"  says  he,  "  1  have  no  inclination  to 
finish  it,  as  gloomy  compositions  are  apt  to  disturb  my  mind. 
Melancholy  in  my  disposition,  both  by  nature  and  fortune, 
I  ou^t,  as  you  yourself  exhort,  to  live,  as  cheerful  as  I  can, 
without,  however,  doing^ny  thing  dishonourable  to  my  age 
or  profession/' 
Taao'sdiieaMd       No  temperament  is  so  subject  to  ennui,  as  genius,  when 

p€f  CCptlOOIt 

unemployed ;  and  in  order,  in  his  solitude,  to  protect  himself 
from  this,  Tasso  seems  to  have  studied  daily,  till  his  brain 
was  stimulated,  and  almost  inflamed  to  frenzy.*  In  fact, 
like  other  stimulants,  that  of  intense  study  becomes  at  last 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  By  this  pre- 
tiematural  excitement,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
more  delicate  membranes  of  Tasso's  brain  were  injured;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  vivid,  involuntary,  and  confused  ideas,  espe* 
ciaUy  during  the  listening  darkness,  would  be  induced.  The 
following  letter  of  our  poet  gives  a  striking  and  melancholy 
picture  of  diseased  perceptions,  and  morbidity  of  feeling :  It 


beseech  yoo  to  conduct  me  to  the  feet  of  the  most  Serene  Dake  of  Ferrara,  because  every 
^^rd  that  falls  from  my  pen«  that  can  displease  him,  gives  me  the  most  infinite  sonovr. 
Of  this,  however,  his  highness  may  be  assured,  as  of  the  most  certain  troth,  that  very 
frequently  I  am  not  master  of  myself:  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  his  princely  mind  will 
attribute  my  oflfences,  not  to  my  temper,  but  to  my  disease."  Opere,  vol.  IX«  p,  2SS. 
•  Opcrc,  IX.  354^ 
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k  dated  October  18th,  1581,  and  addressed  to  Maurice  Cata-  chap.  xVi. 
neo,  who  seems  to  have  criticised  some  expression  6f  Tasso.^    a.  d.  i58i. 

^*  Although  I  ought  to  desire  mpre  anxiously  to  be  account- 
ed good  than  learned ;  yet  it  cannot  but  affect  me  to  be 
considered  as  ignorant.  Indeed,  if  virtue  be  a  science,  and 
if,  without  science,  there  cannot  be  any  perfect  action,  I 
ought  as  much  to  esteem  the  reputation  of  learning  as  that 
of  goodness.  Hence,  if  it  shall  please  God,  I  shall  endea- 
vour  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  men  that  opinion,  which, 
either  through  the  malignity  of  others,  or  my  own  misfortune, 
I  believe,  is  spread  abroad  of  me.  But  because  at  present  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  banish  this  wholly,  I  shall  content  my- 
self at  this  time  with  relating  the  disturbances  I  receive  in 
study,  and  in  writing. .  Know,  then,  that  these  are  of  two 
sorts,  human  and  diabotical.  The  human  are  laughter  full 
of  derision,  and  shouts  of  men,  and  youths,  but  especially 
of  women ;  and  various  cries  of  animals,  which  are  harrassed 
by  men  to  disquiet  me;  and  noises  of  things  inanimate, 
which  are  moved  by  the  hands  of  men.  The  diabolical  are 
enchantments  and  witchcraft;  but  of  the  endmntments  I 
am  not  certain,  as  the  rats,  of  which  the  chamber  is  full,  and 
which  seem  to  me  possessed  of  the  devil,  may  naturally  occa- 
sion the  noise  they  do,  and  not  merely  by  diaboHcal  art. 
Some  other  sounds  also,  which  I  hear,  may  be  referred,  as  to 
their  origin,  to  human  artifice.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought 


*  Cjpo-e,  vol.  X«  p.  266. 
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CHARXVL    of  the  enchantments,  I  hold  it  to  he  certain  that  I  have  been 
Aet?87?^^'      bewitched,  and  that  the  operations  of  the  witchcraft  are  very 
powerful.     For,  whenever  J.  take  a  book  to  study,  or  a  pen 
to  write,  I  hear  the  sound  of  voices  in  my  ear,  in  which  I 
can,  as  it  were,  distinguish  the  names  of  Pavolo,  of  Giacomo^ 
of  Girolamo,  of  Francesco,  of  Fulvio,  and  others,  who,  per- 
haps, are  malignant  persons,  and  envious  of  my  quiet    And 
if  they  be  not  such,  they  would  act  courteously  if  they  would 
endeavour  to  remove  the  bad  opinion  of  them  which  I  have 
conceived  on  account  of  their  evil  arts.  At  that  time,  also,  more 
than  any  other,  maiiy  vapours  ascend  to  my  head,  although 
very  often  I  write  before  eating,*  so  that,  in  short,my  ideas 
are  exceedingly  disturbed.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if 
•     writing  to  your  cardinal,  [Albano,]  I  used  improperly  th^ 
term  Instruments  of  Knowledge^  or  if  I  have  written  some 
other  things  in  an  incongruous  manner.     And  if  it  happens^ 
that^  with  these  external  impediments,  internal  ones,  as  often 
is  the  case,  concur,  I  am  excited  to  extreme  rage,  so  that 
often  I  do  not  end  my  letters,  but  tear  them,  and  again  tran- 
scribe ;   and  this  I  have  done  with  the  presient,  of  which  I 
have  torn  and  recommenced  many  copies.     Some  others  I 
send  off,  such  as  they  issue  from  my  hands,  written  for  the 
.first  time,  and  ver^  quickly ;  so  that,  if  in  these  I  have  com- 
mitted any  error,  it  ought  by  the  courteous  reader  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  the  error  of  a  perturbed  than  of  an  igno- 
rant man.     Nor  only  the  letters  which  I  write,  but  my  other 
compositions  also,  have  been  composed  with  the  same  per- 
turbation of  mind  ;  so  that  I  will  never  affirm  that  they  are 
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good,  nor  even  confess  that  they  are  mine,  till  I  shall  have  chap,  xvt 

I 

leisure  to  review  them.  Certainly  not  those  which  have  ^^/^^**^®*- 
been  produced  by  a  disquieted  soul,  but  such  as  have  been 
the  offspring  of  an  unclouded  intellect,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  my  compositions;  and,  besides,  some  of  them  have  not 
been  written  with  what  I  consider  good  art,  from  many 
causes,  which,  if  I  liv6, 1  shall  on  some  other  occasion  ex* 
plain  at  length.  Such  was  a  discourse,  which,  two  years 
ago,  I  sent  to  the  emperor ;  and  some  others  which  I  wrote 
to  the  most  serene  Duchess  of  Mantua,  and  to  Sig.  Scipio 
Gonzaga.  As  to  these,  I  had  not  been  able  to  give  a  rhe* 
torical  form,  1  have  been  thinking,  this  last  year,  to  extend 
into  many  orations,  the  proofs  of  the  many  agonies  I  have 
suffered,  the  many  wrongs  I  have  received,  and  the  nature 
of  my  errors,  which  did  not  deserve  the  punishment  of  which 
my  enemies  thought  them  worthy ;  and  which,  indeed,  are, 
perhaps,  less  culpable  than  their  own.  But,  terrified  by  the  . 
labour,  and  by  the  obstacles  which  presented  themselves, 
I  ceased  to  write  on  this  subject;  or,  rather,  I  delayed  it 
till  a  more  proper  opportunity.  The  heads  or  divisions, 
which  then  suggested  themselves,  have  now  wholly  escaped 
my  recollection  ;  for  my  memory,  in  this  my  infirmity,  is 
greatly  weakened.*     Indeed  I  shall  not  be  able  to  recollect 


*  The  memory  of  Tasso^  which  had  been  exceedingly  powerfol,  was  the  first  of  his 
faculties  that  was  greatly  impaired  by  his  distemper.  Being  that  too,  the  loss  of  which 
he  coald  least  disguise  to  himself,  he  complains  of  it  most  bitterly^  and  is  continually  re- 
questing a  remedy  from  his  physicians.    Opcre,  yol.  IX.  pp.  98,  258.  X.  SQO«  &c.  ''  So* 
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CBAP.  xvL    them  without  the  strongest  efforts  of  reminiscence,  and,  per^ 
A«D.i58t.      haps,  I  may  form  different  divisions.     But  should  your  lord> 

Act*  8Tt 

who  has  always  counselled  me  so  prudently,  should  he  be 
of  opinion  that  I  ought  rather  to  forget  the  injuries  I  have 
inflicted  and  received,  than,  by  writing,  renew  them  in  my 
own  memory,  and  that  of  others,  I  shall  readily  draw  a  veil 
over  what  is  past.  I  pray  that  my  reputation  and  my  quiet 
may  be  recommended  to  that  illustrious  cardinal;  and  I 
await  his  counsel,  without  which  I  am  unwilling  to  take  any 
resolution.  And,  in  order  that,  in  giving  it,  he  may  be  secure 
of  what  I  dare  promise  for  myself,  let  him  know  that,  when 
I  am  not  perplexed  by  so  many  noises,  (which  even  now, 
while  I  write,  have  by  no  means  ceased,  and  which  are  such 
as  might  render  insane  a  person  of  the  soundest  understand- 
ing,) when  I  shall  not  be  perplexed  by  these,  and  when,  after 
the  use  of  cathartics,  I  shall  be  nourished  with  such  foo4  as 


leva,  (says  he,  in  a  letter,  Oct.  2,  1583,)  rade  volte  por  mano  alia  penna  comecoIai,che 
riteneya  nella  meate  trepento  e  quattrocenta  ^tanze  per  volta,  ed  ora  appena  posso  ricor- 
darmi  d'an  Sonetto;  e  s'egli  noa  e  fatto  molto  di  fresco,  me  ne  dimeotico  in  tutto/'  Some 
3^ars  afterwards,  he  complains  that  his  memory  was  almost  lost,  quasi  perduta,  IX.  139, 
145,  and  again  that  it  w^aperduia  qffaup,  lost  altogether.  Ibid,  419. 

Shakespeare,  (says  Haslam,  Observations  on  Madness,  &c.  p.  61.  Ed.  I8O9,)  Shake- 
speare^ the  highest  authority  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  human  mind  and  its  affections, 
seems  to  be  persuaded  that  some  defect  of  memory  is  necessary  to  coQstitute  madness  :— 

"  It  is  not  madnesse 
That  I  have  uttered ;  .bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madnesse 
Would  gambol  from," 

Humlet,  Act  III.  Scene  4. 
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does  not  increase  the  melancholy  humour,  I  do  not  distrust   chap.xti. 
my  ability  to  exercise  the  office  of  secretary.    Indeed,  I  am  a.  d.  ibbi. 
very  certain  that  I  should  transcribe  very  few  letters,  or,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  write  any  of  them^  again,  I  should  not 
need  to  do  so  more  than  once.     I  do  not  seek,  however,  to 
exercise  this  office.     But  if  I  could  obtain  half  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  scudi,  which  I  may  justly  claim  in  the 
kindom  of  Naples,*  and  of  one  thousand  and  more,  of  which     * 
Sig.  ♦  *  may  be  considered  as  my  debtor,  since  so  many 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  editions  I  have  seen  of 
my  poem  ;  if  I  could  obtain  these,  I  would  think  of  nothing 
but  my  studies ;   and  this  not  so  much  from  the  hope  of 
glory,  as  from  the  desire  of  quiet.     God  grant  that,  at  all 
events,  this  may  be  my  portion,  and  so  I  kisa  your  hands.-f 


•  Abotti  tbis  time^  Tano'ii  sister  had  written  to  him,  that  it  was  probable  he  might 
recover  the  dowry  of  his  mother,  which  he  here  alludes  to^  and  which  was  a  sabject  of 
anxious  expectation  to  the  poet  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Opere,  vol*  IX.  pp.  5,  qs,  138, 
244,  X.  262. 

t  This  Sig.  *  *  appears  to  have  been  Comelio  Bentivoglio,  to  whose  charge  the  pa- 
pers of  Tasso  seem  to  have  been  committed.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  a  letter  of 
our  poet  to  a  son  of  Comelio,  dated  St  Anne%  the  25th  of  March,  1581.  '« lo  ho  veduta 
Stampate  ana  parte  del  mio  Poema :  e  sapendo  d'aveilo  laaciato  tuito  in  casa  di  V.  S, 
ho  sospettato,  che  non  possa  esser^  uscito,  se  non  dalle  sne  mani.  Ma  pur  non  dovendo 
afiermar  se  non  quel,  ch'io  so,  me  ne  debbo  rimettere  alia  sua  coscienza.**  Cpere,  vol. 
IX.  p.  308.  The  letter  is  very  elegant  and  pathetic;  ^  A  me  pare  (says  Tasso,)  che 
Tillustriss :  Sig.  Comelio,  padre  di  V.  S.  dovesse  esser  pid  ricordevole  dell'  antica  mia 
aflfezione,  e  del  desiderio,  ch'io  aveva  di  servirlo,  che  d'alcuna  nuova  ingiurii^  ch'io  le 
abbia  fatta;  perciocch^  quesU  non  ^  stata  afiktto  volontaria,  ove  quella  fu  sempre  in  me, 
non  tanto  per  inclinazion  naturale,  qh'io  ho  agli  uomini  di  valore,  quanto  anco  per  elezione 
e  per  feraio  proponin^ento.  Ma  se  sua  Signoria  vnol  pure  con  animo  inacerbito  ricoidar- 
sene ;  non  dee  almen  dimenticarsi,  come  Cavaliero;,  ne  dee  pensare  ad  alcun  discomode 
d'un  povero  gentiloomo  come  so^'  lo.'' 

VOL.  II«  O 
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cBAP.XTi.       The  principal  event  relative  to  Tasso,  in  the  year  158!^, 

A.o.i58>.      and  which  seems  worthy  of  mention,  was  the  publication  of 

his  Bime,  corrected  by  Guarini.    The  first  part  of  these  bad 

been  published  by  the  younger  Aldus,  in  the  preceding,  and 

both  parts  this  year ;  but  in  a  manner  very  incorrect    Gua- 

iteo'i  rhTuct  rini  was  by  no  means  on  good  terms  with  our  poet,  and,  as  it 

are  corrected 

byGvarini.  would  seeiD)  never  visited  him  at  St  Anne's;  but  he  admi- 
red his  talents,  and  pitied  his  misfortunes.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tasso  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  taste  of  his  oppo- 
nent ;  and,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  Messengevy  praises  highly 
his  talents  for  business,  his  literature,  and  eloquence.*  When 
the  first  mutilated  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  was  published, 
Guarini,  indignant  that  a  poem  so  noble  should  appear  in 
a  manner  so  maimed  and  miserable,, had  corrected  the  text, 
filled  up  the  interstices,  and  seems  to  have  designed  his  la* 
bour  for  publication,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  perfect  editions.*f-  From  a  similar  mo- 
tive, he  appears  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  Rime^  as  he 
tells  us  that  he  could  not  see,  without  compassion,  the 
wretched  editions  of  Aldus.  J  This  learned  printer  being  at 
Ferrara  in  September,  this  year,  waited  on  the  bard,  re* 
questing  him  to  furnish  a  sonnet,  to  ornament  his  Life  of 


*  Ne  meno  porr6  b  obliyione  il  Sig*  Battirta  Goarino,  che  la  pradenza  ciyile  ha 
accoppiata  con  tanto  omamento  di  scelte  e  polite  lettere»  e  di  felicissima  ekN|aeim,  quanto 
basta  a  hni  oonoscere  per  singolare.     Opert,  yoL  VII,  p.  1*31  • 

f  Open,  del  Taaao,  vol  1.  p.  398. 

t  Latere,  f.  14K  £d  Ciotti,  1615. 
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mo  de  Medici,  and  he  promised  in  future     tbo    print    chap.xvi. 
so's  works  in  a  correct,  as  well  as  elegant  mank^ex*.       As   Actfssf^*' 
fame  of  our  poet  was  continually  increasing,  lie  -received 
lumber  of  visits,  with  a  particular  account  of^   ^^vliich  I 
11  not  occupy  th^  attention  of  my  reader.    Several  of  his 
tors  were  persons  of  considerable  literary  eminence  5    but 
bserve  among,  them  none  whose  fame  has  ext:exiclecl  be- 
d  that  country  "  which  Appenine  divides,  and   tHe  Alps 
ound  and  the  sea/'* 

n  the  meanwhile  the  printers  eagerly  published  tlxe  prose  j^^'^J^oo^^ 
ks  of  Tasso,  and  sent  him,  on  all  sides,  solicitations  ^^J^^- 
manuscripts.  •f  In  1583  was  printed,  by  Vasa.!  ini^  »  dia- 
ue,  entitled,  Gonzaga^  or  df  Honest  Pleasure,  ^virliich,  if 
the  cause,  was  at  least  the  pretext,  of  much  persecution 
n  the  literati  of  Florence.  In  this  work,  whicLE  -viras  writ* 
in  imitation  of  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato,  Tasso  i»tx-oduces 
I  orations,  supposed  to  be  spoken  before  the  I^rince  ot 
emo,  at  the  time  when  he  was  deliberating  virlietner  he 
uld  accept  the  embassy  to  the  emperor,  conaxr^i*^*^^"  to 
I  by  the  city  of  Naples.  +  The  one  of  these  is  ref>r«^^°*^^ 


^«tlBor 


of  Scnii' 


i  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  distingaish  from  the  others  Manfredi^  «— -  172S,^ 

€,  a  tragedy,  much  praised  by  Maffev  \_Teatro  lialiano,  tom.  II.  ^^^^^\m  ^tie  first  of 
K>  Walker's  Hittorical  Memoir,  &c«  126.]  Manfredi,  in  a  letter  d^*^  ^  letters  of 
iry,  1583,  says,  Visitai  il  Tasso . . .  ed  ^  assai  in  cervello.  FroocB-  «^  -tlie  title  of 
*to  Horace  Lombtirdelli,  written  in  1582,  and  relating  principally^  ^^  gupr^°^^^3^ 
»em>  it  appears  that  he  retained  all  that  critical  acumen,  by  which  h«  **^  " 

guished.    OperCf  vuL  X*  p.   10^,  et  seq.    See  too  IMd,  p.  27^^ 

Opere,  vol.  X.  p.  278.  A.  B.  Giuntij— Al  Manucci  MS.  ap  Serassi* 
^ol.  1.  p.  \9y  of  this  work. 


vir^^ 


letter 


to  Ca- 
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oHAP.xvL    ag  pronounced  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  poet ;  the 
Ait?»?^      other  by  Vincenzo  Martellit  majordomo  of  the  duke,  who, 
in  fact,  dissuaded  him  from  that  unfortunate  undertaking.  * 
It  seems  difficult  to  explain,  and  has  not  been  accounted 
for,  why  Torquato  should  have  fixed  on  a  subject  which  re- 
called to  memory  the  little  foresight  of  his  father,  and  a 
counsel  which  (as  has  been  shewn  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
book,)  might  be  considered  as  the  source  of  its  adviser's 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  ruin  of  the  prince  his  master.    The 
wonder  is  increased,  if  we  consider  that  the  opinions,  both 
of  Martelli  and  of  Bernardo,  had,  twenty  years  before,  been 
given  to  the  world,  in  that  epistolary  form  in  which  they 
had  been  communicated  to  Sanseverino.     Besides,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Martelli  are  either  altogether  congruent  with  those  he  enter- 
tained, or  adapted  very  justly  to  the  *circumstances  of  the 
case,  f  Perhaps  the  following  remaric  may  be  considered  as 
explanatory  of  the  motives  by  which  Torquato  was  actuated. 
At  this  period  some  hope  dawned  upon  him  of  recovering 
the  dowry  of  his  mother,  and  the  property  of  his  father, 
which  had  been  confiscated  at  Naples.    His  dialogue  is  de- 


*  See  in  Lettere  di  Bernardo  TaMo^  ed.  Coinin(>»  toI.  I.  p.  570^  the  real  addteis  of  Martelli 
to  San,  SeTerino9(eztractedfrom  his  letters  by  Giunti,  fw  84»  156S»  in  4to.)  and  that  of  Ber- 
nardo in  p.  564  of  the  nine  volmne.  These  two  learned  men  had  a  violent  quarrel  on  the 
subject,  {Md,  p.  574»  €t  seq.)  in  which  Bernardo  does  not  seem  to  hare  the  advanta^ 
His  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Shdemo,  ii  that  of  a  rhetorician;  that  of  Martelli^  of  a  stales- 
man  and  man  of  the  world. 

t  Cpere,  to1«  III.  p.  4M. 
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dicated  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  people  of  that  city  ;  and  chap.xvi. 
'  he  seems  to  have  had  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  tnemory,  ^J^^^^^^ 
that  his  father  had.  suffered  in  forwarding  a  transaction 
which  they  had.  anxiously  desired.  As  it  entered  into  his 
plan  to  extol  the  city  of  Naples,  he  unfortunately  chose  Ho- 
mer for  his  model,  who,  when  he  wishes  to  bpng  forward  a 
hero,  does  it 'at  the  expence  of  all  the  rest.  Torquato  exhi- 
bits Martelli  as  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  grandeur 
of  his  native  Florence,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
Bernardo  to  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of  Naples,  which 
he  represents  as  a  baronial  city ;  while  Florence  is  described 
by  him  as  a  manu^Eictory  of  weavers  and  artificers.  ^  At  the 
first  appearance  of  this  dialogue,  Urbani,  the  ambassador  of 
the  Grand  Duke  at  Ferrara,  wrote,  with  an  intention  of  irri- 
tating that  prince  against  our  poet,  as  Martelli,  who  was  a 
Florentine  exile,  is  there  represented  as  using  some  harsh  ex- 
pressions relative  to  the  family  of  Medici.  '*  If  I  had  cho- 
sen,^' says  he,  "  to  bow  my  neck  to  the  new  tyranny  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  some  place  of  favour  or  authority  at  Flo- 
rence would  not  have  been  denied  to  my  industry ;  as  they 
wish,  in  appearance,  to  seem  just  and  magnanimous  princes/' 
The  grand  duke,  however,  (who  perceived  that  no  argument 
of  the  dispositicm  of  a  person  can  be  founded  on  the  senti- 
ments which  the  truth  of  representation  compels  him  to  put 
into  the  mouths  of  Inn  dramatis  penanaj)  very  wisely  took 


*  €pere,  toL  III.  p.  4S4.  How  aoxioas  Torquato  was  that  this  diakgue  abould  be  dis- 
tributed at  Naples,  the  court  of  the  eipperor/aiid  m  Spaioj  ^pears^  vol.  IX.  p.  1209. 


*fc 
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CHARXTL  jjo  notice  of  the  inatter.  Indeed,  the  expressions  used  by 
Marteiriy  are  ridiculed  by  Bernardo  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  dialogue.  ^^  If  cannot  (says  he)  contemplate,  without 
laughter,  the  arrogance  of  this  new  Cato,  and  Marcellus,  who 
cannot,  forsooth !  support  the  liight  of  a  tyrant.  Martello 
disdains  to>serve  the  house  of  JVfedici !  Martello,  oh,  good 
God  1  disdains,  I  say,  t6  serve  the  house  of  Medici,  which 
so  many  lords  of  Lranbardy  and  Italy  scruple  not  to 
obey/'* 

With  r^^trd  to  the  indisposition  of  our  poet,  the  follow- 
ing document  remains,  which  deprives  his  admirers  of  the 
consolation  of  thinking  that  he  was  altogether  liberated 
either  from  his  bodily  or  his  mental  malady.  In  summer, 
1S83,  finding  himself  extremely  ill,  he  wrote  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  to  the  celebrated 
Jerome  Mercuriale,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Padua.  ^^  It  is  some  years,"  says  he,  '^  most  illustrious 
sir !  that  I  have  been  infirm  of  a  disease,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  cause ;  however,  I  hold  it  very  certain  that  I  have 
been  bewitched.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
my  distemper,  the  following  are  the  effects :  a  gnawing  of 
the  intestines,  with  something  of  a  dysentery ;  tinklings  in 
my  ears  and  head,  so  strong  sometimes  as  if  a  clock  were 
included  in  it.  Besides,  the  continual  phantasy  of  various 
things,  and  all  of  them  disagreeable,  disturbs  me  in  such  a 


Symptomi  of 
liit  malady. 


OpOT,  vol  VII.  pt  3U.  Senwi,  p.  S2S. 
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manner,  that  I  cannot,  even  for  the  space  of  four  minutes,  oBAr.xvt* 
apply  my  minid  to  study.  Indeed,  the  more  intent  I  wish  to  ^  n*  ises. 
be,  the  more  I  am  distracted  by  various  imaginations,  and 
sometimes  by  violent  passions,  which  are  suddenly  kindled 
in  me,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  phantasies  which  spring 
up  in  me.  Besides,  always  after  eating,  my  head  fumes  be* 
yond  measure,  and  is  heated  prodigiously ;  and  in  every 
noise  I  hear;  my  fancy  imagines  some  human  voice,  so  that 
even  things  inanimate  appear  to  speak.  At  night  I  am  dist 
turbed  by  various  dreams ;  and  sometimes  my  imagination 
so  carries  me  away/  that  I  seem  to  have  heard  (if  I  may  not 
rather  say  I  have  heard,)  certain  things,  which  I  have  con* 
ferred  with  Father  Marco,  a  capuchin,  the  bearer  of  this  let- 
ter, and  with  other  fathers  and  laity,  with  whom  I  have  dis* 
coursed  of  my  distemper.  *  You  will  see  that  my  disease, 
being  not  only  great,  but  dreadful  beyond  all  others,  has 
need  of  a  -powerful  remedy ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
better  remedy  than  the  grace  of  God,  who  never  abandons 
those  tliat  firmly  trust  in  him,  yet,  as  his  infinite  mercy  al- 
lows us  also,  who  are  men,  to  have  recourse  to  human 
means,  I  apply,  most  excellent  sir,  to  you  for  aid  and  coun* 
seL  If  you  cannot  (as  I  wish)  send  me  any  medicines,  I  be« 
seech  you  at  least  to  write  me  your  advice,  which  I  have  al- 


*  In  the  works  of  Tasso,  toL  IX.  pp.  27S,  S2I,  are  three  letters  addressed  to  this  ca- 
puchin; from  which  we  learn  nothing,  but  that  he  seems  to  hare  been  a  hypocrite,  who 
pretended  to  have  receired  a  rerelation  from  God  of  the  secrets  of  our  poet  There  is  a 
beautiful  recommendatory  letter  of  Tasso  oonceming  this  fetmm,  Opat^  toL  X.  p.  362. 
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cuAP.xvi.  ways  held  in  the  greatest  esteem^  and  to  which  I  would  more 
Aits0?"*  willingly  submit  than  to  tha,t  of  any  other.  And,  sir,  the 
greater  my  need  and  my  infelicity,  the  greater  will  be  my 
obligations  to  you,  if,  by  your  means,  I  shall  recover  my 
health.  To  conclude ;  though  not  only  in  respect  of  health, 
but  in  every  diing  else,  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  a  dreadful 
condition ;  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  much  of  my  wonted 
talent  still  remains,  that  I  am  not  yet  quite  unfit  for  com- 
position ;  and,  in  this  way,  you  may  expect  from  me  all  sorts 
of  gratitude.  If  there  be  any  recompence  which  you  can  or 
ought  to  look  for  from  me,  it  is  that  of  praise ;  a  praise  which 
will  not  only  be  willingly  paid,  when  demanded,  but  often 
bestowed  spontaneously.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  like- 
wise, to  hear  the  opinion  of  Sig.  Melchior  Guilandino,  and 
that,  you  would  recommend  me  to  Sig.  John  Vincenzo  Pi- 
nello,  for  whom  I  have  had  a  long  and  warm  affection.  So 
I  kiss  your  hands.  From  Ferrara,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Peter, 
1583."* 

Mercuriale  hastened  to  send  Torquato  his  opinion,  advi- 
sing him  to  a  cautery  in  the  leg,  to  abstain  entirely  from 
wine,  and  to  drink  only  broth.  He  added  that  he  would  soon 
send  a  receipt  for  a  conserve  which  would  sweeten  his  blood, 
and  settle  the  fumes,  so  as  they  might  not  rise  to  his  head. 
Our  poet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  very  docile  to  physicians ; 
and  he  particularly  detested  every  remedy  of  which  the  ef- 


*  Serasiif  p.  324. 
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feci  was  painfiil,  or  the  taste  disagreeable.  From  a  letter^  chap>xvu 
written  by  him  to  a  friend  of  Mercuriale,  on  the  first  of  Oc^  Aitfaof ^ 
tober,  1583,  it  appears,  that  he  had  submitted  to  none  of  the 
prescriptions :  "  I  have  seen/'  says  he,  "  his  opinion  which 
he  has  sent  me  in  writing;  and  willingly  would  I  be  let 
blood,  and  suffer,  as  he  counsels,  another  cautery  in  the  arm. 
But  as  to  having  one  in  the  leg,  and  abstinence  from  wine, 
which  he  commands  me,  these  are  remedies  which  would  be 
quite  insupportable.  I  mean  total  abstinence,  and  drinking 
broth  always;  for,  as  to  drinking  little  wine,  and  being 
temperate,  I  could  submit  to  that  without  difficulty. ...  If 
you  can  procure  the  receipt  for  the  conserve  which  Sig.  Mer-  - 
curiale  wishes  me  to  take,  I  would  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
The  more  agreeable  it  is  to  the  taste,  I  shall  value  it  the 
more ;  because  the  excellence  of  medical  men  greatly  con* 
sists,  as  you  well  know,  in  giving  not  only  wholesome,  but 
agreeable  medicines.  Inform  Sig.  Mercuriale  that  I  am  very 
infirm,  and,  though  I  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  am,  in  other 
respects,  languid  and  sickly/'  * 

To  some  of  my  readers,  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  charit- 
able in  his  biographer,  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  afflicting  situ* 
ation  of  this  mighty  genius.  This  would  be  true,  if  I  wrote 
so  particularly  of  his  distemper,  merely  to  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity ;  but  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  miedicai  men, 
to  know  the  species  of  alienation  to  which  so  astonbhing  a 


*  Operc,  vol.  X.  p,  300. 
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CHAP.  XVI,  mind  became  a  victim.  When  unmerited  calamities  afflict 
A*et?i9*^'  a  man,  worthy  of  esteem  for  his  virtues,  and  admiration  for 
his  genius,  such  calamities  can  only  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering him  more  dear  and  interesting.  Indeed,  I  cannot  at 
all  perceive  the  use  of  Biography,  unless  it  gives  a  perfect 
portrait  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  its  p||icil.  Let  us  sigh 
over  the  faults,  let  us  be  afflicted  at  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  have  astonished  mankind  by  their  deeds,  or  by  their 
writings ;  but,  if  we  are  resolved  to  narrate  the  incidents  of 
their  lives,  let  us  not  destroy,  by  concealment,  the  value  of  a 
kind  of  composition,  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  most 
instructive  to  our  species. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1583,  a  critic  paid  to  Torquato 
a  similar  compliment  to  what  Maphaeus  Vegius  had  paid  to 
Virgil.  This  was,  that,  though  his  poem  was  very  fine,  it  was 
imperfect,  and  needed  an  addition ;  which  the  said  critic 
was  perfectly  adequate  to  supply.  Camillo  Camilli,  (this 
charitable  and  consequential  personage,)  published,  this 
year,  five  additional  cantos  to  the  Jermalem  Delivered^  both 
separately  and  united  to  a  beautiful  edition  of  that  poem. 
The  design  of  these  supplementary  cantos  is  so  wretched, 
and  the  execution  so  miserable,  that  Tasso  seems  to  have 
viewed  them  with  great  indifference.  *  What  is  certain  is, 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  a  tale  which  has  been  told  on  this 
subject,  that  our  poet,  enraged  at  the  impertinence  of  Ca- 


•  Operc,  voL  X.  p,  3S4^ 
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milli,  went  expressly  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  ^ghting  chap.xvl 
him.  Camilli^  as  the  story  tells,  had,  in  addition  to  his  ta*  ^^ui^^^* 
lents  for  poetry,  a  considerable  portion  of  prudence,  and  not 
being  so  eager  for  a  trial  of  fencing,  as  of  wit,  with  his  illus*^ 
trious  rival,  received  a  nuoiber  of  blows  with  great  meek^ 
ness.  *  Nothing  but  truth  is  wanting  to  the  merit  of  this 
story.  At  the  time  when  Camillo  published  his  work,  Tasso 
was  confined  at  Ferrara ;  nor  was  he  ever  at  Venice  after  his 
deliverance.  £ven  though  he  had  been  there,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  met  his  continuator,  as,  soon  after  his  Her-* 
culean  exertion,  that  great  poet  had  been  'appointed  profes^ 
sor  of  humaAity  by  the  republic  of  Ragusa.  -f- 


*  Querelles  Liitaaires,  &c.  [by  the  Abb^  IsrailhJ  "  la  bravoure  ^toit  sod  partage. 
[de  Tasse.]  II  en  avoit  d^jd  fait  preuve  Tis-i-vis  d'un  certain  Camillo  Camilli,  qu'il  alia 
trouver  ezpr^  a  Veniae  pour  Vy  defier  en  un  combat  singulier,  parceque  celQici.  8?ima- 
ginant  que  la  Jertualem  n'etoit  point  finie,  barbouiila  cinq  chants,  aux  quels  il  donna  le 
titre  de  continuation  de  ce  poeme*  Camilli  craigooit  si  fort  de  se  mesurer  avec  une  des 
meilleures  ep6es  de  son  temp^  qu'il  aima  mieox  se  laisser  charger  de  coups  par  le  Tasse 
que  d'accepter  le  cartel  et  d*  se  battre.  •  •  Le  proced^  violent  de  I'auteur  de  la  Jerusalem 
lui  e^t  cout6  ebei:»  ti.les  aeuateurs  de  Veniseb  en  consideralioa de  son  grand  m^rite  n'eua- 
sent  cm  devoir  lui  pardonner/' — Tom.  IV.  p.  192. 

t  '*  Cosa  (says  Serassi,  reciting  the  story  of  the  beating  which  CamlUi  received  from 
Tasso,)  che  noa  pud  sussistere  assolutamente,  giacch^  nel  tempo  che  il  Camilli  pubblic6 
questa  sua  giunta  Torquato  si  trovava  prigione  in  Ferrara,  n^  dappoi  che  fu  posto  in  li- 
benii,  il  che  avvenne,  come  vedremo,  nel  1580>  egK  fu  niai  pii!^  a  Venezia,  e  quando  pure 
yi  fosse  stato,  nod  poteva  pid  inoontrarsi  nel  Camilli,  il  quale  era  gid  molto  prima  partito 
per  Ragugia,  chiamatovi  da  quella  republica  per  professore  di  lettere  umane.'' 

«'  Che  il  Camilli  (Serassi  adds  in  a  note,)^ fosse  professore  d'umane  lettere  in  Kagusa,  si 
ha  dal  P.  D.  Angelo  Grillo.  Lettere,  p.  144;  che  poi  vi  si  trovasse  appunto  Tanno  15S6^ 
si  ricava  da  una  lettera  di  Tommaso  Costo,  a  lui  scritta  a  Ragugia  da  Napoli  a'  4.  di 
Settembre  di  quell'  anno/'—KiYa  del  Tasso,  p.  327. 

Among  the  letters,  however,  of  Aldus  Manutius,  are  three  addressed  to  Camillo  Camilli 
at  Venice.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  on  the  day  of  St  Jerome,  1587,  the  second  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  1588,  the  third  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1589. 
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CHAF.xvL  In  tlie  succeeding  year,  a  cumber  of  applications  were 
lit^io."*'  made  to  Alphonso  for  the  deliverance  of  Tasso ;  and  one 
day  he  made  that  poet  be  called,  and,  in  presence  of  several 
French  and  Italian  cavalieis,  spoke  to  him  with  much  courtesy, 
and  promised  him  in  a  short  while  his  liberty.  *  As  a  pledge, 
as  it  were,  of  this  promise,  the  duke  ordered  that  his  confine*^ 
ment  should  be  less  limited ;  and  that  sometimes  he  might 
go  abroad,  accompanied,  however^  by  some  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  allowed  to  visit  different  churches 
and  monasteries,  -f-  and  at  times,  it  would  seem,  to  be  even 
of  the  parties  of  several  people  of  quality.  As  his  princi- 
pal amusement  during  his  confinement  was  writing  dia- 
logues in  prose,  he  perpetuated  in  these  the  memory  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  associated,  and  the  favours  which  he 
received.  Of  these,  written  at  this  period,  are,  II  Beltramo^  or 
of  Courtesy ;  11  MalpigliOy  or  of  the  Court ;  La  Cavaktta^  or 
of  Tuscan  Poetry ;  II  Ghirlinzoncy  or  of  the  Epitaph.  J 

At  the  time  of  the  carnival,  the  friends  of  Tasso  conduct- 
ed him  to  see  the  masquerades,  a  kind  of  amusement  of 


*  Opertf  Tol.  IX.  p.  25a  He  aeems  to  htTe  been  frequently  promised  liberty ;  vol.  X. 
p.  S87>  **  II  Sereniss,  Doca  di  Ferrara,  e  le  Sereniss.  Sig.  Duchesse^  (writes  he,  twenty- 
iburth  August,  1583,)  m'abbiano  usate  assai  cortesi  parole^  e  facciano  iatti,  per  gli  quali 
lo  possa  sperare  di  racquistare  intierainente  le  grazie  delle  loro  AltesEsa.''— Vol.  X.  p« 
284. 

t  Open,  ToL  IX.  pp.  51, 50 ;  X,  p,  S65,  The  liberty  of  going  abroad  was  for  a  con* 
siderable  time  taken  from  him,  on  account  of  his  having,  on  one  occasion*  refused  to  retnm 
to  the  hospital;  IX.  p.  39- 

%  Open,  vol.  VI.  p.  462  j  VII.  24,  503;  lU.  p.  69. 
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which  he  had  been  always  extremely  fond.  *  He  still,  too,  chap.  xvi. 

■  ■         ■  ■  ■  I 

saw  with  pleasure  the  jousts  and  tournaments,  where  throngs  ^J^-^^^- 
of  knights  and  barons  appeared  in  all  the  splendour  of 
Gothic  pomp  and  antique  pageantry.  Of  the  masquerades 
at  this  carnival,  he  has  preserved  the  memory  in  a  dialogue,, 
entitled,  II  Giarduca^  or  of  Masques;  written  in  compliment 
to  Sig.  Ippolito  Gianluca,  who  took  him  at  times  from 
prison, -f-  and  had  accompanied  him  to  these  divertise- 
ments.  %  ^^^o  seems  to  have  been  very  busy,  at  this  period, 
in  the  composition  of  dialogues;  one  of  which,  entiled,  II 
Rangone^  or  ofPeace^  he,  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1584, 
^ent,  with  an  elegant  dedication,  to  the  Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany. H  Such  compositions,  while  they  interposed  some  ease 
unidst  his  misfortunes,  §  were,  no  doubt,  better  fitted  to  al* 
lay  the  violence  of  morbid  irritability  than  poetical  exer- 
tion. In  this  the  fancy  is  of  necessity  kindled  into  a  sort  of 
transport,  or  passionate  emotion ;  and  diat  faculty  is  em- 


*  Open,  vol.  Vm.  p.  3;  DL  p.  210.  t  IML  voL  IX.  p.  3«i ;  X.  297. 

X  Thisy  and  the  circamstanoe  of  Taaso's  Tisiting  at  the  houses  of  different  persons  of 
rank  this  year,  rest  chiefly  on  the  dubious  authority  of  introductions  to  dialogues ;  which# 
though  sometimes  founded  on  real  incidents,  (vol.  IX.  p.  S33,)  may  as  often  be  (abukras. 
That  he  was  present  at  the  masquerade^*  however^  is,  I  think,  very  evident  firom  Opere, 
vol.  IX.  pp.  339i  301 ;  X.  p.  317.  Indeed,  so  early  as  January,  1580,  a  mask  and  habit 
were  sent  him  by  H.  Coccs^ani,  vol.  IX.  p.  210;  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  at  that  period,  he 
was  ever  permitted  to  quit  the  hospital. 

II  Open,  vol.  X,  p.  318.  He  also  at  this  time  corrected  three  volumes  of  prose  and 
poetry,  two  of  which  he  sent,  on  the  fifleenth  October,  1584,  to  Sdpio  Gonzaga  to  have 
them  printed,  IX.  p.  421. 

§  Vol.  IX.  p.  531  •  duello  che  accresce  la  malinoonia  A  la  difficolti  del  far  versi:  e 
se  i  dialoghi  non  m'agutano  son  quasi  disperato. 
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cHAP,xvi>    ployed,  and  strengthened,  which,  by  tyrannizing  ovot  the 
irt?S^  other  powers  of  the  mind,  is  productive  of  delirium.  What-^ 

ever,  therefore,  tends  to  render  the  affections  of  the  mind 
more  vivid;  whatever  ardently  excites  the  imagination, 
while  the  judging  faculty  lies  dormant  or  subdued ;  love  that 
is  ungovernable,  or  poetry  that  is  warm ;  these  should  be 
avoided,  as  exciting  causes  of  that  mental  alienation  to  which 
they  are  analogous. 

The  lunatic,  the  poety  and  the  loTeK» 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact.  * 


*  Midmenmer  Nights  Dream,  Taaso  himself  says,  "  Chi  ha  ptd  bisogno  deYantaami 
che'l  poeta  ?  o  qual  fii  mai  buon  poeta,  in  cui  la  Tirtu  immaginatrice  non  fosse  gagliarda? 
e  che  altro  ^  il  fucor  poetico,  che  un  ratto^  che  rimmaginaziooe  fa  di  ooi.^  X^  p.  192. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Controversy  of  the  Academy  Delia  Crusca  with  Tasso^^Com- 
parative  Merit  of  that  Poet  and  ofAriosto. 

A.  D.  1584—1585. 
Ael.  40—41. 

At  the  first  publication  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  Envy,   chap.xviu 
like  a  serpent  upon  which  one  has  trod,  lay  for  some  time  ^J^\^^ 
stunned  and  astonished ;  she  now,  however,  recovered,  un- 
closed her  fangs,  and  collected  her  venom. 

The  poem  of  Tasso,  though  composed  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  appeared,  in  some  measure,  at  an  inauspicious 
period.  In  the  same  city,,  and  at  the  same  court,  Ariosto  had 
sung  with  an  ease,  a  fancy,  and  exuberance,  of  which  there 
had  been  scarcely  an  example  in  any  former  age.  His  Orlando 
had  been  published  in  its  complete  state,  about  fifty  years 
before  the  poem  of  our  bard ;  a  period  sufiScient  to  give  it  a 
kind  of  classical  dignity,  and  to  difiuse  it  universally,  but 
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cHAP.xviL  yet  not  so  distant  as  to  prevent  the  Jerusalem  from  being 
Atuio^*  considered  as  a  rival  production.  If,  from  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  works,  we  turn  to  that  of  the  au- 
thors, we  shall  find  that,  as  far  as  fame  was  concerned, 
the  state  of  the  new  Homer  of  Ferrara  was  much  less  fa- 
vourable than  that  of  the  old.  The  ear  of  Ariosto  had  long 
been  deaf  to  praise,  while  Tasso,  unhappy  as  he  was,  might 
still  have  received  pleasure,  or  at  least  consolation,  from  re- 
nown. "  If  a  picture,'*  says  D'Alembert,  "  were  to  be  given 
of  Envy,  she  might  be  depicted  as  with  the  one  hand  assassi- 
nating living,  while  with  the  other  she  is  offering  incense  to 
departed  genius.'"*  The  same  affection  of  Envy  for  the  dead, 
which  springs  only  from  hatred  to  the  living,  has  been  well 
painted  by  a  poet,  whose  life  was  imbittered  by  critics,  the 
displeasure  of  whom  arose  not  from  his  faults,  (though  these 
were  many,)  but  from  his  literary  excellence. 

La  git  la  sombre  EoTie,  a  Voeil  timide^  et  louche, 
Venant  lor  dea  Lanriers  lea  poiaons  de  sa  boache; 
Le  jour  blesse  ses  yeuz,  dans  Tombre  etinceians; 
Triste  Amante  des  morts,  Elle  bait  ks  yiTans.  f 


*  On  pouiroi^  oe  me  lemble,  lepresenter  TEoTie  egorgeant  d'une  main  du  Genie  ti* 
rant*  et  de  Tautre  offrant  de  Tencens  i  un  Genie  qui  n'esi  plus. 

t  Henriade,  chant  7roe.  The  well-known  lines  of  Mr  Lewis  to  Pope  are,  perhaps,  the 
moat  beautiful  that  have  been  written  on  this  subject;  and  hafa  the  rare  merit  of  uniting 
sentiment  with  justneaa  of  reflection  >^ 

While  malice>  Pope !  deniea  thy  page 

Ita  own  celestial  fire ; 
While  critics,  and  while  bards,  in  rage^ 

Adm.iriiiig^  won't  admire. 
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As  the  controversy  in  Italy  relative  to  the  Jert^afemDe/yber-  chap.xvil 
edy  was  one  of  the  most  violent  ever  agitated  in  that  couhtry,  li^iof  **' 
as  its  relation  is  so  intimate  with  the  subject  of  this  work^  and 
as  it  offers  a  subject  of  consolation  to  those  who,  without  the 
same  merits  as  our  poet,  may  be  used  with  the  same  barbari- 
ty, I  shall  devote  this  chapter  to  an  account  of  its  rise  and 
progress.  An  opportunity  will  be  thus  afforded  me  of  offering 
some  remarks  on  the  relative  merit  of  Tasso ;  nor  may  it  be 
without  its  use  to  show  malignity,  that  it&  efforts  are  at  least 
as  useless  as  they  are  base ;  that  a  day  will  pome,  in  which, 
of  all  that  has  been  written  against  a  man  of  genius,  that  only 
shall  remain  to  which  he  seemed  sensible,  or  which  will  serve 
to  add  lustra  to  his  glory.  * 


While  wayward  pens  thy  worth  assail. 

And  euTious  topgaes  decry; 
These  times,  thoagh  many  a  friend  bewail^^ 

Bewail  them  will  notL 

But  when  the  world's  load  praise  is  thinei 

And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame ; 
When  with  thy  Homer  thoa  shalt  shine. 

In  one  unclouded  fame; 

When  none  shall  rail,  and  eyery  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee; 
That  day,  (for  come  it  willj.that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see* 

♦  Canlan,  in  hb  life,  has  a  long  chapter,  De  AmicU  atpte  Pairam$ ;  and  then  a  short 
one,  De  Immicis  et  aenmUs.  ^  Non  eandem,''  says  h^  «'  inibo  rationem,  in  ennarandis 
Qomioibus Inimicorum.aut aemqlorum,  tamstudiose  lit aoi^icorum :  qnippe Galenum non 
parom  errasse  puto,  qui  Thessalum  dum  nomen  ejus  proterit^  aliquem  essedocnerit:  et 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

A.  D.  1584. 
Aet4a 


Dialogne  of 
PeUcgriM. 


pnjndiccsof 
the  literati  of 
Fioience 
^gaimC  Tfliio. 


Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  Tasso,  were  two  literary 
gentlemen  of  Capua,  John  Battista  Attendolo,  and  Camillo 
PeUegrino;  who,  observing .  tbat  the  Jerusalem  is  at  once 
regular  and  delightful^  did  not  h^itate  to  pronoqnce  it 
greatly  superior  to  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Whether  excited  by 
the  opposition  he  met  with»  or  tired  of  always  beating  the 
same  ground,  Pellegrino  resolved  to  compose  a  dialogue  on 
the  subject.  His  interlocutors  are  his  friend  Attendolo,  and 
D.  Lewis  Carrafa,  Prince  of  Stigliano^  in  compliment  to 
whom  the  dialogue  was  entitled,  Carrafa^  or  of  Epic  Poetry. 
.   A  subject  so  interesting  as  tlie  dethronement  of  Ariosto 
gave  publicity  to  this  work ;  it  was  frequenlly  copied,  and 
met  every  where  opponents  and  defenders.    Hearing  at  last 
that  it  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  press,  (though  deformed 
by  the  haste  of  transcribers,)  Pellegrino  himself  determined 
to  print  it.     For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  copy  to  Scipio  Am- 
mirato  at  Florence,  and  the  dialogue  was  published  in  that 
city  on  the  first  of  November,  1584. 

The  literati  of  Florence  were  in  general  prejudiced  against 
Tasso,  both  on  account  of  his  patron,  and  from  other  consi* 
derations.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  rivalship  with  regard 
to  precedence,  which  had  existed  between  the  courts  of 


viytts  ratiODem  faaberet,''  cap.  XVI.  The  attacks  of  Tasso's  enemief ,  ue  bow  only  to  be 
fiHwd  in  the  collection  of  that  poef  s  works ;  and  ihe  mettioiy  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
wonki  have  perished,  had  he  not  given  them,  by  his  notice  of  them,  that  notoriety  fiUcb 
they  sought. 

3 
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Tuscany  and  Femura ;  and  the  offence  which  had  been  tst^  chap.xtii. 
ken  at  the  indifferent  treatment  of  Lucretia  de'  Medici,  &f§t  a.d.i584» 
wife  of  Alphonso.  The  literary  jealousy  has  also  be^n  re^' 
marked,  which  existed  between  the  two  families ;  and  the 
preponderance  which  the  works  of  Tasso,  with  those  of  hia 
great  predecessor,  gave  to.  that  of  Este.  Ariosto,  however, 
besides  the  important  circumstance  of  being  dead,  had  great-- 
ly  admired  Florence;  and  had  celebrated  that  city  in  a 
poem  reniarkable  for  its  beauty.  ♦  Tasso,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  acted  differently  in  his  Dialogue  of  Honest  Pleasure ;  so. 
as  not  only  to  have  (though  innocently)  given  offence  to  the 
Tuscan  ambassador,  but  alsoi  to  the  FlorcSntines,.  by  wounds 
ing  their  vanity*  This  circumstance  was  used  aa  an  apolo^ 
gy  by  the  members  of  the  academy  of  Crusca ;  when,  by 
their  cruel  and  injurious  behaviour  to  our  poet,  they  had. 
excited  a  very  general  indignation  and  contempt. 

To  these»  which  may  be  termed  public,  were  added  some 
private  grudges*    The  leader  of  the  academy,  and  the  per- 

son  who  attacked  the  dialogue  of  PellegrinOt  was  Lionardo      MTiatL 

■ 

Salviati,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  acuteness  of 
mind,  -f-    At  the  time  of  the  revision  of  his  poem  at  Rome, 


*  A  copy  of  this  poem  may  be  foaod  among  the  Cpax  di  Ta990,  toI.  III.  p.  448. 
It  is  the  9th  of  Ariosto's  Elegies. 

f  Salviati  was  a  particalar  friend  of  Guarini^  and  dedicated  to  him  the  second  volume 
of  his  work  on  the  Decamercne,  A  letter  of  thanks  for  this,  and  a  request  that  he  would 
look  over  and  correct  the  style  of  the  MS.  of  the  PaMor  Fido,  was  written  by  Gaarini  at 
Ferrara,  April,  1586.  "  lo  vorrei/*  says  Guarini,  "  esser  discepok)  in  vita,  per  esa«r 
maestro  dopo  la  morte.''    See  LeUere  di  Guarini,  p.  2S5«. 
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cHAP.xYii.  this  critic  wrote  a  letter  to  Tas80,  telling  him  that  he  had 
Ak?4o?^'  seen  some  cantos  which  he  greatly  admired  ;  and  ofiering, 
if  the  Jerusalem  were  submitted  to  his  perusal,  to  make  ho^ 
nourable  mention  of  it,  in  a  commentary  which  he  was  about 
to  publish  on  the  Poetics.  *  This  offer,  which  seems  to  have 
been^  made  b^  Salviati,  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  his 
own  work,  was  not  accepted  by  Tasso,  at  least  in  the  extent 
that  was -desired.  "  If  it  were  not  (wrote  he  to  Horace  Cap- 
poni,  a  common  friend  of  our  poet,  andof  Salviati,)if  itwere 
not  want  of  time,  and  some  other  circumstances,  I  would  send 
him  my  poem,  not  so  much  from  the  desire  of  praise,  as  the 
utility  I  might  hope  from  his  criticism ;  but  in  order  that  I 
may  not  appear  lightly  to  esteem  the  offer  which  you  seem 
to  make  me  in  bis  name,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 


*  Open,  vol.  X.  p.  1 1'7.  It  is  in  a  letter  of  Tasso,  to  Scipio  Gontsaga*  dated  Ferrara 
27th  July,  1576,  that  this  account  is  given.  **  II  Cavalier  Salviati,  gentiluomo  de'  piA 
letterati  di  Fiorenza,  che  ora  fa  stampare  uo  sao  comento  sovra  la  Poetica,  a  questi  giomi 
paasati  mi  scrisse  una  lettera  molto  cortese,  nella  quale,  mostrando  d'aver  veduti  alcuni 
miei  canti,  mi  lodava  assai  sovra  i  meriti  miei....Ho  conferito  seco  alcune  mie  opioioni, 
e  mandatoli  la  favola  del  mio  poema,  largamente  distesa  con  gli  episodj.  LHia  lodata 
assai,  e  concocre  nella  mia  opinione,  che  in  questa  Kngua  sia  necessaria  maggiore  copia 
d'ornamenti,  che  nella  Latina,  e  nella  Greca.,..S'^  ofierto  ancora  di  fare  nel  suo  comento 
onorevolissima  menzione  del  mio  poema:  se'l  fari,  Tavrd  caro.  Nel  disegno,  e  nella 
Terisimilitudine  pare  a  lui,  che  nulla  si  possa  aggiungere  o  migliorare/'  This  commen- 
tary on  Aristotle  was  never  published ;  and  probably  its  author  did  not  think  its  interest 
increased  by  the  refusal  of  Tasso  to  communicate  to  him  his  beautiful  unpublished  poem, 
in  order  that  he  might  select  firom  it  whatever  he  thought  might  serve  his  purpose. 

Lombardelli,  another  of  Tasso's  antagonists,  (under  the  persou  of  a  frigid  advocate)  was 
at  one  period  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that  poet,  but  became  his  enemy,  because 
Tasso  did  not  concur  with  him  in  opinion  about  the  title  of  his  poem.  See  Cpere,  vol.  X* 
p.  165.  ei  seq,  also  276.  and  vol.  10.  p.  107.  X.  151. 
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deiVaud  myself  of  a  great  honour,  and  of  a  great  pleasure^  chap  xvil 
(provided  he  esteems  mj  poem  not  nnworthy  of  honourable  lit  io.*^ 
mention)  I  shall  send .  him  the  fable,  as  I  cannot  send  him 
the  poem.  Nor  shall  this  fable  be  abridged  in  a  few  words» 
as  Aristotle  has  done  the.Odyssej,  but  shall  be  so  large  as  to 
take  notice  even  of , the  episodes.  I  know,  however,  that,  by 
sending  the  naked  story,  I  shall  considerably  lessen  that  good 
opinion  which  he  seems  to  have  of  me.;  for,  in  endeavouring 
to  please  oth^*s  in  the  fable  and  episodes,  I  have  not  entirely 
satisfied  myself,  who  am  possessed  of  a  taste  rather  severe  than 
otherwise.  In  the  sentiments^  however,  in  the  .costume,  in 
the  elocution,  and  in  the  touching  the  affections,  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  have  done  less  displeasure  to  my  judgment."' 

To  the  grudge,  which  was  probably  conceived  against 
Tassoon  the  above  account,  interested  motives  seem  to  have 
been  joined.  Salviati  was  always  extremely  poor;  fu  sem^ 
pre,  says  Serassi,  un  ristretto^  e  paverissimo  gentiluomo.  As  he 
was  at  this  time  desirous  of  some  provision  at  Ferrara,  he 
probably  thought  that  he  would  pay  it  a  compliment,  by  ex* 
alting  a  native  of  that  city  above  a  stranger  and  a  prisoner. 
He  believed,  perhaps,  that  Tasso  was  disliked  and  deserted 
by .  Alphonso  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  he  .would  please  some 
of  the  persons  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  the  court 
of  this  prince.  If  we  consider  the  language  of  the  proditc* 
tion  of  Salviati,  and  the  manner  of  its  publication,  such  a 
supposition  is  by  no  means  uncharitable,  though  it  gives  a 
detestable  picture  of  the  heart  of  this  Zoilus.    As  to  its  Ian- 
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cHAP.xrn.  guage^  it  was  fiill  of  intemperate  scumlity  and  illiberal  ban* 
A.D.  ift84.  ter»  without  the  least  portion  of  th^t  attic  irony,  or  elegancy 
of  wit,  which  sometimes  almost  renders  asperity  pardonable. 
As  to  the  mode  of  publication,  Salviati  dared  not  affin  his 
owanameto  his  performance;  but,  with  a  cowardice  equal 
to  his  malice,  availed  himself  of  that  of  the  academy  of 
Crusca. 

It  was  a  general  practice  among  the  literati  of  Italy,  \o  , 
gather  themselves  into  societies,  fdr  the  purpose  of  conver- 
sation,  and  of  reading  to  each  oth^  their  poetical  and  other 
productions.    These  assemblies  they  distinguished  by  some 
quaint  title ;  and  every  member  was  wont  to  assume  some 
Aendanyof      classical  or  Other  name  ;  sometimes  relating  to  the  general 
designation  of  his  academy ;  sometimes  to  what  he  conceiv- 
ed to  be  his  own  peculiar  genius  or  character.     In  the  year 
1582,  a  few  literary  persons  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
club,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Crusca^  or  Bran,  in 
conformity  to  which  denomination,  they  took  a  sieve  for 
their  device.    In  the  two  succeeding  years^  they  had  pub« 
lished  two  small  works ;  in  which  the  charitable  reader  was 
forced  to  accept  the  attempt  to  be  witty  for  the  perform- 
ance.   The  controversy  with  Tasso,  however,  raised  them 
to  eminence,  as  the  mdnsters  became  celebrated  wh^ch  were 
subdued  by  the  arm  of  Hercules. 

The  form  which  Salviati,  or  which  (as  they  sanctioned 
his  work  with  their  name,)  the  academicians  of  Crusca  ;gave 
to  their  first  attack,  was  a  republication  of  the  dialogue  of 
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Pellegrino,  with  comments,  orglosaes,  interwoven.*  It  was  cHAP.xviit 
published  in  the  month  pf  February,  1585 ;  and,  in  order  to  ^^il^ 
appreciate  the  taste  of  the  composition,  it  may  not  be  im** 
proper  to  translate  its  preface.  ^'  Our  academy,  which,  as 
is  generally  kaowQ,  has  be^i  called  CruMi  (Bran)  only  be-> 
cause,  by  siftiog,  it  separates  the  flour  fronci  the  bran,  -f  was 
lately  assembled,  at  its  usual  place  of  meeting,  in  a  consi- 
derable  number.  Learning  from  its  steward,  that,  some  days 
ago,  a  sack  of  flour  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sifted,  it  ordered  the  beadles  to  bring  it  forward  for  ejsami** 
nation.  A  ticket  bwe  that  it  wcis  the  property  of  Gammillo 
PeUegrino ;  and  the  sack  being  opened,  and  looked  into  by 
the  censors,  it  wa$  ordered  that  the  weight  and  measure  of 


'  *  The  academy  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  very  few  persons,  (six 
was  the  number  in  I5S2J  not  one  of  whom  had  any  name  in  literature^  excepting 'Sal- 
TiaU,  Nor  did  the  whole  of  these  approve  of  the  pasquinade  against  Tasso,  but  some  of 
the  more  violent  only,  who  took  the  sanction  of  the  title*  This  appears  from  ■  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  academy  by  its  secretary,  Rondinelli,  dated  February  I, 
15S6»  ^  Nelle  contese,  che  vegghiano  tra  alcuni  nostri  Accademici  prioo/aiiKii/e,  e'l  Pel- 
kgrinok  e  Torquato  Tasso ;  non  permettera  i'Accademia  <)aanto  ella  ODaoaoerk>  cbe^sca 
fiior  cosa  per  I'avvenire,  che  sia  per  iscemar  Tardore  e  I'afiezione  de'  suoi  partigiani,  nc 
accrescere  ardire  a'  contrari/' 

^  I  return  you  thanks  (says  Chapel^n,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,)  for  the  somet*  which 
your  indignation  dictated  at  the  acadeoby's  preference  of  Ariosto  to  Tasso.  This  judg- 
ment is  overthrown  by  the  confessions  of  many  of  the  Crtucwui,  my  associates.  To 
enter  into  its  discussion  would  be  tedious ;  but  it  was  passion,  and  not  equity,  that  prampt- 
ed  that  decision." 

t  In  Spenser,  Book  11.  canto  4.  st  24.  '«  He  now  had  boulted  all  the  flonre,'*  is 
Qsed,  for  he  had  tifttd  the  whole  affitir ;  and  a  similar  phrase  is  used  by  Chaucer,  "^  But 
I  ne  cannot  boulte  it  to  the  brenne,'*  (bran.)  Nomui.  Pr.  T.  12S1,  that  is,  I  cannot  ex- 
amine it  thoroughly.  "  Hence  (says  Mr  Upton)  comes  hoUvng,  an  exercise  of  Gray's 
Inn,  so  named  from  sifting,  or  examining  imo  some  law  points.'^ 
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CHAP.  XVII.  the  contents  should  be  taken  and  registered,  together  with 
AeJiil^^*  the  superscription.  This  being  executed,  the  meal  was  pass- 
ed through  the  bolter,  in  order  to  separate  the  bran.  It  is 
a  privilege  of  this  academy,  that,  when  the  flour  is  in  small- 
er quantity  than  the  bran,  the  former  remains  with  the  aca- 
demy, while  the  latter  returns  to  its  master,  and  vice  versa. 
In  this  case,  not  above  one-fourth  was  meal,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  small  quantity  of  flour  was  of  a  bit- 
terish taste,  perhaps  from  the  grain  having  been  mixed  with 
tares  and  lupines  ;  so  that  the  academicians  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  mixed  with  the  rest,  nor  even  to  hold  a  nook  in  their 
granary.  It  was  ordered  to  be  exposed  in  the  public  mar- 
ket; and,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  person  might  be  cheat- 
ed, the  present  placart  was  ordained  to  be  affixed  to.  it. 
With  this  I  willingly  comply,  and  warn  all  sensible  peo- 
ple, that  this  meal  is  no  crop  of  ours,  and  that  its  bitterness 
is  such,  as  neither  millstone  nor  sieve  could  remedy/' 

This  buffoonery,  which  the  Abb6  de  Charaes  calls  le  plus 
joli  galimdtias  du  monde,  is,  according  to  the  same  author,  not 
quite  in  the  taste  of  the  ancients.  The  dialogue  of  Pelle- 
grino,  which  was  the  subject  of  attack  to  these  literary  mil- 
lers, is  written  with  considerable  taste  and  ability.  He  be- 
gins with  observing,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  compose  and 
embellish  a  poem  on  a  subject  which  has  an  historical  foun- 
dation, than  one  which  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  inventor;  and  that  a  work,  which  consists  of  one 
great  action,  which  all  the  diversities  of  incident  promote, 
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id  preferable  to  one  that  has  a  multiplicity,  and  disorder  of  chap.xvil 
actions.    To  the  first  of  these  remarks  it  was  answered,  that  A^oTimT 

Act*  41. 

as  Tasso  had  followed  history,  he  had  therefore  no  merit ; 
and  hardly  even  deserved  the  name  of  poet.  Assuredly, 
however,  when  we  read  in  Gibbon,  that  the  author  of  the 
Jerusakm  has  copied  the  minutest  details  of  the  siege,  *  this 
increases  to  a  high  degree  our  admiration,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  bestow,  without  diminishing  the  likeness,  the  subli- 
mity of  ideal  beauty  on  the  coarse  features  of  common  na- 
ture. In  fact,  the  whole  charm,  the  whole  difficulty  of  imi- 
tative art,  is  to  better  nature  without  destroying  it  Tasso 
remarks  in  his  Discourses  on  Heroic  Poetry^  that,  after  the 
poet  has  chosen  a  historical  subject,  he  ought  so  to  mould 
it  as  to  render  its  events  more  dignified,  or  more  delightful ; 
and  that  general  verisimilitude  is  upon  the  whole  sufficient, 
without  regard  to  particular  truth.  Thus  Virgil  has  introdu- 
ced the  episode  of  Dido,  for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  by 
sweet  conversations  upon  love,  the  severity  of  other  events ; 
and  of  assigning  a  remote  and  hereditary  cause  of  enmity 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.  As  in  this  case, 
he  has  contradicted  chronology,  so  he  has  altered  many  other 
incidents,  that  he  might  adorn  his  Eneid;  an  aim  which  was 
much  promoted  by  the  antiquity  of  the  times  which  he  de- 
scribes. "  But  (continues  our  poet)  this  licence  of  epic  wri- 
ters ought  not  to  extend  so  far  as  to  alter  totally  the  conclu- 


*  Ik(^ne  wad  Fail,  &c  toL  VL  p.  59.  4Kk 
VOL.  II.  B 
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cHAP.xviL  sion  of  enterprises,  or  any  of  those  principal  events  which  are 
Ae?4if^^*  known  to  the  world,  and  are  commonly  considered  as  true. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  represent  Rome  as  destroyed  by 
Carthage,  or  Hannibal  as  vanquished  in  open  battle  by 
Fabius ;  an  exhibition  which  would  take  from  poetry  all 
fcS^M  hutori-'  *^^  authority  she  derives  from  history.  Let  the  poet  leave, 
pwSSKy!  ^^  ^11  '^^i^  truth,  the  end  and  commencement  of  the  en- 
terprise,, and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  actions  ;  let  him 
not  alter  them  at  all,  or  At  least  but  little.  But  let  him 
change,  as  seems  good  to  him,  the  middle,  and  its  circumstan- 
ces ;  let  him  confound  there  the  order  of  actions,  or  of  time; 
and  let  him  shew  himself  rather  an  artful  poet  than  a  true 
historian/'  *  In  conformity  to  this  rule,  Tasso  (as.  has  been 
remarked  by  Guastavini,)  has  taken  from  history  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  three  first  cantos  of  his  poem. 
Having  thus  acquired  faith  from  his  readers,  by  his  atten- 
tion to  particular  truth,  he  then  bewitches  their  fancy  by 
the  wonders  of  his  own  creation ;  which  unite  to  natural 
verisimilitude,  the  novelty  and  charm  of  magical  illusion. 
In  his  three  last. cantos,  he  again  recounts  events  with  histo- 
rical veracity  ;  and  thus  leaves  within  the  mind  an  acqui- 
escence to  the  truth  of  all  those  enchanting  incidents,  and 
heroic  deeds,  which  had  successively  soothed  the  invagina- 
tion, and  affected  the  heart,  f 


•  Opere,  vol.  V.  p.  499.    ' 

t  The  principal  historical  guide  of  Tasso  seems  to  have  been  William,  Archbishop  of 
^yre;  and  he  often  himself  mentions  his  strict  adherence  to  what  had  been  chronicled  as 
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With  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  actions,  the.academi*  chap.xvii. 

cians  deny  that  the  .Orfewrfo  Furioso  is  a  complex  Vork,  in  a.  d.  ises. 

\       '  Act.  4I* 

Opposition  to  the  experience  of  every  reader,  and  even  to 

the  affirmation  of  Ariosto  himself,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  Tawocompii^ 

'  red  with  ArU 

at  the  same  time  weaving  various  webs,  with  various  threads.*  **•• 


imots:  *'  E  certo  (says  he  id  a  letter  to  OoDzaga»)  tatto  ci6«  che  si  legge  nel  mio  poema 
della  oolomba  messagiera,  dell'  incendio,  deir  apparizione  deir  anime,  ^  tolto  di  peso  da 
Paolo  ErnUio,  e  Gugtielmo  Tirio,  ed  ia  ciascun  altra  parte  di  quel  decimottavo,  e  decimo 
noBO  canto  mi  Gonformo  assai  coll'  istoria,''  vol.  X.  p.  121. 

From  a  letter,  vTritten  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1539»  it  appears  that  Tasso  had  a  wish  (at 
least  on  that  day)  to  be  made  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  him  re- 
qpect  *'  Almeno/'  says  he»  "  M.  Gasparro  Rnspa  mi  ajutasse  d'impetrare  PArcivesco- 
Tado  di  Tiro ;  perch^  basterebbe  il  titolo  a  fare  che  gli  uomini  si  yergognassero  della  1<k 
ro  indiscresione,*'  vol.  IX,  p.  535.    This,  however,  was  probably  meant  as  a  jesl^ 

*  Ma  perchi  varie  fila  a  varie  tele, 
Uopo  mi  son,  che  tutte  ordife  inlendo. 

"  I  fonnerly  attempted  (says  Beattie  in  one  of  his  letters,  Hfe,  vol.  IL  p.  129.  4to.)  to 
read  Ariosto  in  his  own  Italian,  bat  foond  him  tedious,  and  oonkl  not  endure  the  inco* 
herenoe-of  the  fable.  I  have  conversed  with  Italians,  and  read  critics  on  the  subject,  but 
never  could  see  the  reason  of  that  preference  which  bis  countrymen  give  him  to  the 
'correct,  the  classical,  the  delightfol  Tasso.'' 

While  I  quote  this  passage  it  may  be  proper  to  obviate  a  prejudice  generally  spread, 
that  though  foreigners,  almost  without  exception,  prefer  Tasso^  yet  that  it  is  otherwise  in 
Italy.  This  notion  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  dispute*  of  the  Crusca  two  centuries 
ago ;  for  Tasso  is  much  more  generally  admired  in  Italy  than  Ariosto,  of  which  the  tran- 
slation of  the  Jenualem  into  nine  diftrent  Italian  dialects  afibrds  a  proof.  **  One  would 
have  expected  (says  the  ingenious  author  of  the  CuriosUks  of  Uteraiyrt,  v<^,  II.  p.  146.) 
that  Ariosto  would  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  Tasso  of  the  critics.  I 
am  assured  by  a  native,  that  iif  Venice  it  is  very  common  to  hear  the  Gondoliers  and 
others  sing  passages,  which  are  generally  taken  from  Tasso,  and  rarely  from  Ariosto.— 
I  have  been  told  by  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  that  this  circumstance  arises  from  the  re- 
lation which  Tasso's  poem  bears  to  Turkish  afiairs;  as  many  of  the  common  people 
have  passed  into  Turkey,  either  through  chance  or  war.  Besides  that^  the  long  antipathy 
existing  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  gives  additional  force  to  the  patriotic 
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CHAP.  XVII.  Every  peiBon  who  reads  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  perplexed 

A. D.  1585.      ^ith  the  variety  and  disorder  of  its  tales;  nor  will  it  be 

easy  for  him  to  say  who  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  poem, 

or  what  is  the  end  proposed.     It  is  true,  that  the  work  of 

In  aouy  of       Ariosto  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Boiardo ; 

fable. 

and  to  this  may  be  attributed  its  want  of  a  beginning,  and  ir- 
regularity of  incident.  But  this,  though  it  explains  the  mo- 
tive, does  not  justify  it ;  nor,  because  an  artist  is  perfect 
in  the  style  which  he  adopts,  are  we  precluded  from  exami- 
ning the  relative  excellence  of  that  style.  "  I  for  my  part, 
(says  Tasso,  in  one  of  his  juvenile  Discourses  on  Heroic  Poetry  y) 
am  of  opinion  that  unity  of  action  is  both  necessary  in  a  he- 


poetry  of  Taiao.  We  cannot  boast  of  any  similar  poems.  Thus  it  was  that  the  people 
of  Greece  and  Ionia  sang  the  poeins  of  Homer.'* 

The  great  popularity  of  Tasso  at  Venice  (which  we  have  seen  from  a  letter  of  Bernardo 
in  the  first  volome,  was  the  theatre  of  Ariosto's  greatest  glory,)  appears  also  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Goldoni^  a  Venetian  writer.  This  author  composed  a  very  agreeable  comedy, 
entitled  Tarqualo  Tatao,  which  was  represented  for  the  first  time  in  Venice,  during  the 
Camiva),  1754.  «« Our  Tasso  (says  he  in  the  preface)  is  so  celebrated  throoghoot  the 
world,  that  there  are  few  who  hare  not  heard  of*  and  who  do  not  exalt  him.  Abore  alt 
others,  the  Venetians  hear  his  name  passing  every  day  from  month  to  uKMitb,  flrom  the 
highest  order  of  the  citizens,  to  the  meanest  of  the  populace.  There  is  nobody  who 
does  not  recite,  or  sing  the  verses  of  his  JcruaaUm,  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  innn- 
merable  theatrical  representations.  Every  year  there  is  seen  upon  our  theatres  a  kind 
of  tragi-comedy  extracted  from  his  poem;  and  his  name  is  always  deservedly  pro^ 
noanced  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.'' 

In  short,  the  celebrated  Menzini,  in  his  ArU  Poetka  liaUanOf,  while  expressing  his  own, 
appears  to  speak  also  the  general  sentiment  of  his  countirymen. 

Del  gran  Torqoato^  alte  memorie  adoro  ; 
£gli  e  Re  di  Permesso,  e'l  Ferrarese 
Siedegli  al  fianco,  e  di  chi  ^'\  terao  alloro? 

Cant  I. 
For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  verses  of  the  Jcrutakm  are  sung  by  the 
Gondoliers  of  Venice,  see  Appendix,  (No.  XXIX.} 


▲eU41. 
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roic  poem,  and  possible  to  be  attained.  For  as^  in  this  won*  cHAP.xvn. 
derful  operation  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  denominated  the  aTdTimT 
worlds  we  behold  the  heaven  adorned  with  such  variety  of 
stars,  and  (descending  downwards)  the  air  and  sea  full  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  earth  a  habitation  of  tame  and  of 
ferocious  animals :  As  we  behold  streams,  and  fountains,  and 
nSeadows,  and  woods,  and  plains,  and  mountains ;  on  one 
hand  fruits  and  flowers ;  on  the  other  ice  and  snows ;  here> 
habitations  and  cultivated  fields,  there,  solitudes  and  hor* 
rid  wastes ;  yet  still  it  is  one  world  which  includes  in  its 
bosom  so  many  diversities ;  (me  is  its  form  and  essence ;  one 
the  mode  by  which  all  its  parta  are  with  discordant  con- 
cord connected  and  conjoined,  without  any  thing  wanting,, 
yet  with  nothing  superfluous  or  unnecessary :  Thus  I  judge, 
that,  by  an  excellent  poet,  (who  for  no  other  reason  is  called 
divine,  but  because  he  seems  to  partake  of  divinity,  by  the 
similarity  of  his  operations  to  those  of  the  Sovereign  Arti- 
ficer,) by  an  excellent  poet,  may  be  formed  a  work  in  which,, 
as  in  a  little  world,  we  may  read  of  armies  in  *array,  of  land 
and  naval  fights,  of  sieges,  skirmishes,  jousts,  and  duels ;  in 
one  place,  descriptions  of  thirst  and  famine ;  in  another  of 
tempests,  prodigies,  and  conflagrations.  Here>  we  may  find 
celestial  and  infernal  councils;  there,,  seditions;  discords, 
wanderings,,  adventures,  and  enchantments;  with  deeds  of 
cruelty ,^  audacity,  or  generous  courtesy ;  with  happy  or  hap- 
less, joyful  or  joyless  incidents  of  love.  Yet,  still  the  poem, 
which  contains  such  variety  of  matter,  may  have  unity; 
me  may  be  its  form  and  fable,  and  all  this  diversity  may  be 
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ciJAP.xvii.  g^  disposed,  that'  the  latter  parts  may  correspond  with  the 
Atuiu^'  former ;  each  may  regard  the  other,  and  every  event  have 
such  a  necessary,  or  probable  dependence  on  a  preceding 
one,  that  the  alteration  or  removal  of  a  single  member  would, 
bring  ruin  on  the  whole.  This  simple  variety  will  belaud-^ 
able  too  from  its  difficulty ;  for  it  is  an  easy  matter,  and  a 
thing  of  no  industry,  to  introduce  a  great  diversity  of  acci- 
dents in  a  multitude  of  separate  actions ;  but  that  in  a  single 
action  the  same  variety  should  be  found.  Hoc  opus^hic  labor 

t$tr* 

This  latter  reflection  will  furnish  the  admirers  of  Tasso  with 
an  answer  to  those  who  oppose  to  that  writer,  the  greater 
variety  of  Ariosto.  The  circumstance  of  this  poet  availing 
himself  of  a  multiplicity  of  actions ;  the  circumstance  of  the 
nature  of  his  work  allowing  him  to  give  birth  to  every  phan* 
tasy  of  his  imagination,  and  to  wander,  like  his  hippogryph, 
through  heaven,  air,  and  earth,  must  naturally  have  produ- 
ced a  greater  change  of  tone  and  diversity  of  subject,  Tas- 
so was,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  poem,  excluded  from  all 
that  was  grotesque  and  ludicrous ;  from  all  that  can  have 
no  alliance  with  sublimity,  and  pomp,  and  majesty.  Yet, 
in  the  compass  of  the  chords,  which  it  was  permitted  him  to 
strike,  what  oth^  poet  has  created  su<^h  variety  ?  or  has 
addressed  himself  to  so  many  of  the  higher  sympathies  of 
our  nature  ?— It  must  be  remarked  too,  with  regard  to  Ari- 
osto's  fertility  of  inventions,  (not  to  mention  that  many  of 

♦  Op€re,yoh  W.  p.  512^ 
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them  are  taken  from  prior  writers^  and  many  of  them  elassical   ^"^p-  *v>i> 
fictions  attired  in  romance,)  that  we  see,  from  the  example  Art?4tf^' 
of  writers  of  fairy  tales,  that  it  is  much  easier  inventing  a 
wild,  than  a  natural  story ;  much  easier  describing  what 
happens  in  the  moon,  than  what  takes  place  on  eartL 

As  to  morality,  it  will  seem  iucredible  that  the  academi- 
cians of  Crusca  represented  Ariosto  as  a  more  chaste  and 
blameless  writer  than  Tasso.  Their  principal  reason  for  this 
was,  that  some  of  the  heroes  of  our  poet  become  enamoured 
of  Saracen  women,  as  if  whoredom  were  less  a  crime  when 
committed  with  persons  who  make  profession  of  Christiani- 
ty. *    The  purity  of  morals,  however,  in  a  poem,  is  a  proof  fo,p»iBiiiigof 
rather  of  the  virtue  and  taste,  than  of  the  genius  of  its  writer ;       '**  ^* 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  that  association  of  sentiments  and 
manners,  which  may  be  called  character ^  which  strongly  par- 
ticularises an  individual  of  the  species,  and  the  painting  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  poet     In  this 
character  painting.  Homer  excels  ;  we  become  acquainted 
with  his  Nestor,  his  Ulysses,  his  Ajax,  and  his  Achilles.  The 
bravery  of  Achilles  is  not  that  of  Ajax,  nor  the  wisdom  of 
Nestor  that  of  Ulysses.     In  this  quality,  Virgil^  as  has  often 
been  remarked,  is  deficient;  there  is  no  portrait  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  it  is  the  brave  Gyas,  and  the  brave  Cloanthus ;  for* 
temque  Gyan^fortemque  Cloanthum.  *f*  The  heroes  of  Ariosto, 
too,  are  not  individuals,  but  specific ;  they  are  the  knights 


♦  Ofot,  vol,  JI.  I9h  t  Pi>P«#  Pr^c  to  <A^  //wrf. 
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cHAP.xvn.  of  chivalry,  bold,  gallant,  and  enterprising ;  but  Ruggiero 
A.  D.  1585.  diflferB  scarcely  from  Astolfo,  pr  Rodomonte  from  Sacripante. 
The  characters  of  Tasso  are  admirably  drawn,  and  are  always 
conformable  to  the  original  idea  of  them,  which  he  had  im* 
pressed  on  the  imagination  of  his  reader.  Equally  marked 
with  those  of  Homer,  they  are  more  consistent,  and  better 
supported ;  for  the  Grecian  poet  sometimes  indulges  him- 
self  in  a  war  against  probability ;  and,  when  he  wishes  to  give 
lustre  to  any  hero,  does  it  (as  I  have  already  remarked,)  at 
the  expence  of  the  hcmour  and  character  of  all  the  rest. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  two  authors,  the  academy 
praises  the  ease  and  fluency  of  Ariosto,  and  ridicules  the 
stiffiiess  and  the  harshness  of  Tasso.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  our  poet  was  sensible  of  this  condensation  (as  it  ware) 
of  thought  and  style,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  master 
Virgil;  and  which  has  been  practised  in  general  by  the 
greatest  poets.  As  his  strain  was  of  a  higher  mood  than  that 
of  his  rival,  he  believed  it  necessary,  by  this  compression, 
and  by  a  careful  selection  of  words,  to  give  it  strength  and 
vigour :  he  determined  not  to  humble  it  by  carelessness,  nor 
weaken  it  by  difiusion.  Of  the  style  of  the  two  authors,  a 
foreigner  must  speak  with  diffidence,  at  least  in  what  regards 
the  nobleness  and  purity  of  words ;  but,  in  this  respect,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  Tasso  is  superior.  In 
a  parallel  between  the  two  authors,  Tiraboschi  greatly  prefers 
Ariosto,  in  pregnancy  of  fancy  and  vivacity  of  description ; 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  style,  however,  he  makes  the 
following  concession :  ^'  As  to  elegance  of  style,  indeed,  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  Tasso  is  superior  to  Ariosto ;  because  CHAP.xvti, 
every  word  and  every  expression  of  the  first  is  studied  and  ^it^iu^*' 
select ;  every  thing  is  said  in  the  most  noble  manner.  The 
other,  more  intent  on  things  than  words,  does  not  employ 
much  study  in  the  choice  of  expression ;  and  also  uses  some* 
times  mean  and  plebeian  words.  He  knows,  however,  to  rise 
when  he  pleases,  and  to  select  opportunely  the  most  elegant 
phrases ;  he  knows  how  to  introduce  into  his  verses,  flowers 
and  ornaments ;  and  thus  proves  that,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
polish  his  Orlando  with  greater  attention^  it  would  not,  even 
in  elegance,  have  yielded  to  any  other  poem.  But  this  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  most  rare  and  fervid  geniuses,  that  they 
cannot  subject  themselves  to  the  toilsome  labour  which  a 
polished  composition  requires.  Perhaps,  even  from  this  de- 
fect, an  advantage  arises;  for,  if  they  had  employed  greater 
art,  they  would  less  have  followed  nature,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  highest  perfection  of  a  poet/'  ^  Of  the  excellence  of  the 
style  of  Tasso,  we  have  also  the  following  testimony,  by  a 
writer  who,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  has  written  in  the  most 
sweet  and  limpid  manner :  "  The  language,''  says  Metasta^ 
sio, "  of  Virgil  and  of  Torquato,  always  grand,  always  oma* 
mented,  and  always  sonorous,  has  hitherto  gained,  and  will 
eternally  gain,  the  applause  of  the  greater  number,  owing  to 
that  difficult,  and  consequently  admirable,  use  of  it,  which 
they  have  made  in  the  imitation  of  nature.     And  whatever 


*  Staria  ddla  Poesia  ItaUana,  vol.  Ill,  p.  253,  ed.  Mathiai. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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cHAP>xviL  many,  otherwise  very  learned  critics,  have  said,  or  may  say, 
Act?4if ^*  i^  ^^^^^  endeavour  to  make  us  venerate  frequent  meannesses, 
negligence,  inequalities,  inelegances,  and  want  of  harmony, 
as  exquisite  traits  of  masterly  imitation ;  whatever  they  may 
say  of  these, -and  of  the  disgusting  abundance  of  licences 
which  we  meet  with  in  many  ancient  and  modem  poets,  in 
other  respects  excellent,  they  will  never  be  able  to  induce 
the  good  sense  of  the  public  to  be  pleased  with  errors,  and 
to  reckon  defects  as  ornaments/'  * 

To  return  to  the  dialogue  of  Pellegrino,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  these  remarks,— the  only  qualities  in  which  he  allows 
the  palm  to  Ariosto,  are  clearness  of  expression,  and  natural- 
ness of  comparison.  As  a  specimen  of  the  good  sense  in 
this  composition,  I  shall  transcribe  a  passage,  intermixed 
with  the  glosses  of  the  academy,  from  which  we  may  perceive 
the  acuteness  of  the  one,  and  the  ill  temper  and  the  want 
of  discernment  of  the  other. 


*  EaraUo  deUa  Poctica  IfAristotile,  cap.  I.  p.  28,  edit.  Zatta.  Of  the  difference  of  the 
manner  of  the  two  Italian  poets,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  English  reader  from 
that  of  the  two  rivals  of  his  own  country,  Dryden  and  Pope.  The  first  of  these  writers  is 
diffuse  and  easy,  but  he  is  occasionally,  or  rather  frequently,  mean  and  negligent.  In  the 
latter,  every  thing  is  condensed,  every  couplet  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  every  line  is  not 
merely  polished,  but  burnished.  A  dispute  similar  to  that  in  Italy,  has  existed  in  England 
concerning  the  relative  merit  of  these  two  poets ;  and  though  Dryden,  like  Ariosto,  is  com- 
monly accounted  the  greater  genius,  yet,  as  in  the  other  case,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual  who  would  not  rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  of  Pope.  In  precocity  of 
talent,  and  in  the  union  of  genius,  with  unwearied  industry,  this  poet  had  9^  near  resem* 
blance  to  Torquato  Tasso. 
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"  Caraffa.  To  conclude  our  conversation;  tell  me,  if,   chap>xvii. 
(since,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  you  have  attributed  li^ilf **' 
to  Tasso  the  superiority  in  epic  poetry,)  you  suppose  that 
in  time  the  world,  which  at  present  thinks  otherwise,  will  ac- 
knowledge this  truth  ? 

"  Attendolo.  I  believe  not,  my  lord;  because 

Gloss  of  the  academy.  The  author  of  the  dialogue  attri^ 
buies  to  this  personage  \_Attendoki]  a  character  different  from 
what  is  generally  supposed^  that  is^  makes  htm  possessed  of  the 
most  prodigious  presumption.  How  the  devil !  Shall  the  worlds 
think  wcj  never  be  able  to  find  out  what  he  has  been  capable  of 
discovering  f 

*•  Attendolo.  Because  the  praise  and  fame  of  Ariostp  are 
so  well  established  by  time ;  they  have  struck  so  deep  a  root 
in  the  public  mind,  that,  to  disturb  them  in  the  least  degree, 
seems  sacrilege.  And  this  good  opinion  of  him  continuing, 
from  age  to  age,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  it  may 
live  and  thrive,  as  long  as  the  vulgar  tongue  is  spoken. 
But,  if  (which  God  forbid,)  that  should  happen  to  the  Italian 
which  has  happened  to  the  Latin  language,  I  mean  that  it 
should  be  no  longer  oral,  what  do  you  think  the  world  will 
then  judge  of  Tasso  and  of  Ariosto  ? 

^^  Caraffa.  Do  you  mean  that,  in  this  case,  Tasso  would 
be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  ? 

"  Attendolo.  I  think  so ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the 
sweetness  which  springs  from  the  nature  and  clearness  of  the 
language  of  Ariosto  would  not,  as  now^  be  felt  by  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  being,  in  other  respects,  far  (as  we  have  seen) 
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•HAP,  xvii.  from  poetical  perfection,  his  work  would  satisfy  the  under* 
Ae?4i*^'      standing  of  few,  and  be  held  in  little  or  no  esteem. 

"  Gloss  of  the  academy.  Nature  and  clearness  please  the  i/i- 
telligent  as  muchj  or  mare  than  the  multitude  ;  the  discernment 
of  these  qualities  survives  the  oral  language  ;  and  the  writings^ 
which  are  devoid  of  them^  cannot  be  held  in  esteem^  either  sooner 
or  later.  Hence  the  Godfrey  [Jerusalem  Delivered,]  both  as 
it  is  destitute  of  these^  and  imperfect  to  the  last  degree  in  all 
other  respects^  as  it  will  in  a  short  time  fall^  sOy  were  it  only 
from  defects  of  language^  it  will  rise  no  more.  The  Furioso, 
on  the  other  handy  whether  the  language  in  which  it  is  zmtten 
be  spoken  or  noty  will  always  be  held  in  sovereign  esteem." 

The  judgment  of  foreigners,  who  alnaost  universally  prefer 
Tasso  to  Ariosto,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  vouchers  of 
what  would  happen  in  the  case  supposed  by  Pellegrino,  de- 
monstrates him  to  be  in  the  right.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that,  able  as  his  performance  is,  there  appears  in 
it  too  much  keenness,  and  a  kind  of  disposition  to  depre- 
ciate Ariosto.  The  turn  of  mind  of  the  two  poets  was  alto- 
gether different ;  the  bent  of  the  one  was  to  the  solemn  and 
magnificent,  that  of  the  other  to  the  comic  and  the  gay.  It 
was  the  province  of  the  one  to  separate  the  dignified  from 
the  familiar,  and  the  beautiful  from  the  deformed ;  the  other 
wanders  unrestrained  amidst  all  the  regions  of  romance ;  he 
places  the  natural  at  the  side  of  the  extravagant,  and  the 
exalted  at  the  side  of  the  low.  The  conduct  of  the  Orlando 
is,  indeed,  perplexing  and  absurd ;  but  in  no  other  poem 
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shall  we  find  a  greater  number  of  exquisite  passages,  of  chap.xvii. 
paintings  delineated  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Corregio,  and  ^  ^J*^ 
all  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  Guido-  *  In  the  dialogue  of 
Pellegrino  appears  the  celebrated  similitude  of  the  two  pa- 
laces, which  has  often  been  adopted  by  those  who  estimate 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  has  sometimes  been  used  in  the 
comparison  of  other  poets.  "  The  Orlando  Furioso^'*  says  he, 
*^  may,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  a  palace,  of  which  the  plan  is 
defective,  but  which  contains  most  superb  saloons,  noble 
chambers,  galleries,  and  ornamented  windows;  adorned, 
apparently,  with  African  and  Grecian  marble,  and  rich, 
throughput,  with  azure  and  with  gold.  The  Jerusalem^  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  considered  as  a  fabric,  less  vast,  indeed, 
^an  the  other,  but  of  which  the  ornaments,  though  not 
gaudy,  are  suitabJe  and  elegant,  and  the  architecture  su- 
premely perfect.  Without  doubt,  the  palace  of  which  the 
apartments  are  most  numerous,  and  which  is  apparently 
more  rich  and  glaring,  will  give  most  delight  to  the  igno- 
rant and  simple.  But  the  true  masters  of  the  art,  who  can 
perceive  its  defects,  will  be  dissatisfied  with  its  barbarous 
ornaments,  and  will  be  delighted,  with  the^  architecture  of 


*  I  may  mentimi,  as  an  example^  the  description  of  Olympia,  caato  XI.  st  65,  etseq. 
How  admirable^  too,  is  the  last  verse  of  the  following  quotatioa,  takea  from  canto  VII. 
St  H,  when  Ariosto  is  describing  Alcina  :-^ 

Bianca  neve  e  il  bel  collo;  el  petto  latte : 
II  collo  e  tondo,  e  il  petto  d  colmo  e  largo. 
Due  pome  acerbe,  e  par  d'avorio  fatte, 
VcBgono  e  van,  come  onda  al  primo  margo. 
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oHAP.xvin  ^ij^Q  lesser  fabric,  as  being  a  structure  elegant  and  perfect  in 

A.  D.  1586.         ^11   '.      ,^«-i.«  *'  * 

Art.  4u  ail  lis  parts.  ^ 

From  the  extract  which  I  have  given  from  the  dialogue  of 
Pellegrino,  it  will  be  seen  of  what  nature  were  the  glosses  of 
the  academicians.     Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  laconic  taunt  as, 
Really 9 . .  •  How  the  deDil  was  this  discovered  ?  Sometimes  they 
expand  themselves  into  the  most  injurious  outrages,  which, 
however  contemptible,  it  was  difficult  for  their  victim  to 
contemn.     But  their  treatment  of  Pellegrino  was  mild  in 
comparison  of  Tasso,  who  had  known  nothing  of  the  dia«* 
Savage  ihha.     loguc  till  after  its  publication.    They  prefer  the  rhapsodies 
^jj^y  ^^      of  Pulci  and  Boy ardo  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered ;  which, 
according  to  them,  is  a  poor,  and  sterile,  and  rickety,  and 
obscure,  and  disagreeable  work.  They  add,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Tasso  is  not  Italian  but  Lombard ;  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  construction ;  that  he  is  cold,  and  forced,  and 
languid ;  that,  in  fine,  he  is  a  wretched  pedant,  whose  work 
would  imnoediately  perish.    Not  satisfied  with  abusing  him^ 
self,  they  attack  his  father ;  they  assert  that  his  Amadigi  is  a 
most  miserable  composition,  and  that  it  is  totally  pillaged 
from  the  works  of  others.  Finally,  they  protest  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  hurting  the  feelings,  either  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  dialogue,  or  that  of  the  Jerusalem ;  and  they  pre- 
tend, that,  on  these  subjects,  our  poet  himself  cannot  be  of 
a  different  opinion  from  them. 


*  CJpcre,  vol.  II.  p.  136- 
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If  we  consider  the  melancholy  condition  in  which  Tasso  charxvih 
had  been,  and  in  which  he  still  was,  it  is  impossible  not  to  j^;^^;/^^**  ^ 
feel  indignant  at  these  fiend-like  attacks.  He  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  wounded  by  the  injuries  done  to  his  father;, 
and,  accordingly,  wrote  an  Apology^  in  which  he  repels  the, 
objections  made,  both  to  the  poem  of  Bernardo  and  his  own. 
This  composition,  which  is  in  the  form,  of  dialogue,  is  writ- 
ten with  great  acuteness;  and  its  only  fault  is  that  it  some- 
times degenerates  into  subtilty  and  Grecian  reasonings.  But 
never  does  our  poet  descend  to  wrangling  and  abuse;  he 
never  recriminates  on  Ariosto  and  his  adherents ;  but  pre- 
serves throughout  the  dignified  demeanor  of  the  author  of 
the  Jerusalem  DeUvered^  * 

In  condemning  the  work  of  Tasso,  as  a  poem  not  merely 
abounding  with  defects,  but  absolutely  without  merit,  the 
academicians  accused,  as  devoid  of  taste,  all  those  critica 
to  whose  judgment  it  had  been  submitted.  To  the  offence 
conceived  on  this  account,  was  added  the  indignation  of 
every  feeling  mind ;  since,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  relative  merit  of  the  two  poets,  nothing  could  be  less 
justifiable  than  the  torrent  of  unprovoked  abuse,  which,  was 
poured  on  this  distinguished  and  unfortunate  genius.  Jn  or* 
der  to  shield  themselves  from  the  general  disgust,,  and  to 


♦  Opere,  vol.  H.  p.  285.  The  apology  of  Tasto  wa^  dedicated  to.  Don  Ferrante  Gon- 
zaga.  Prince  of  M(^fletta»  in  a  letter^  twentieth  July>  ]  585.  Of  the  liberality  of  this  illu^ 
trious  man  to  our  poet>  I  formerly  mentioned  an  instance^  and  he  now  sent  him  an  hundr^ 
and  fifty  icadi  of  gold. 


dact. 
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cHAP.xvtL  apologise  for  their  persecution  of  Tasso^  a  letter  was  publish- 
A^tfii?'^^'  ^d>  pretending  that,  in  his  dialogue  on  Honest  Pleasure^  that 
writer  had  calumniated  the  city  of  Florence ;  and  that  their 
proceedings  against  him  were  not  an  offence,  but  a  chastise- 
fo/L??cl)T  nient.  The  person  whose  name  was  affixed  to  this  performance 
was  Bastiano  de'  Rossi,  a  creature  of  Salviali,  and  by  him 
named  secretary  of  the  academy  of  Crusca,  The  work  itself 
is  a  model  of  the  ridiculous.  It  consists  of  a  long  discourse  on 
the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Florence,  the  number  of  knights  of 
Malta  which  it  had  produced,  with  other  topics  equally  inte- 
resting. Amongst  other  proofs  of  the  "  poisonous  malignity'* 
of  Tasso  against  that  city,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  in  his  com- 
parison of  the  buildings  of  France  and  Italy,  he  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Flo- 
rence. In  defending  Ariosto's  unity  of  action,  the  Crusca  had 
said,  that  he  formed  many  webs  into  one  web :  "  Who  ever," 
replied  our  poet,  (and  it  is  his  only  sarcasm,)  Who  ever 
heard  of  one  web  composed  of  several  webs  ?  This,  now,  is 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  weaving,  which  one  would  think 
might  be  understood  by  the  Florentines/'  Shocked  that  both 
here,  and  in  the  dialogue  on  Honest  Pleasure^  Florence 
should  be  considered  as  a  manufacturing  town,  Bastiano  en- 
deavours to  repel  so  horrid  an  accusation.  "  In  what  city 
(says  he)  have  there  been  so  many  families  full  of  cardinak  f 
Six  of  the  Medici,  three  Salviati,  three  Pucci,  two  Gaddi, 
and  others  in  different  families,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six. 
These,  O  Torquato  Tasso  !  are  the  people  whom  you  would 
represent  as  spending  the  day  in  conversing  with  the  wear 
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vers  of  silk  and  velvet.  These  are  they  who  are  represented   chap.xvii. 
as  sitting  all  the  day  beside  the  spindles,  with  a  pen  at  their  ^i^ 
ear/'     Bastiano  concludes  with  boasting  how  many  people 
had  died  of  the  pestilence  at  Florence  in  the  year  1S48.  * 

^s  the  writer  of  this  senseless  production  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Tasso,  in  his  dialogue  on  Honest  Pkamre,  had 
falsified  the  sentiments  of  Martello  and  Bernardo,  (for  the 
express  purpose  of  calumniating  the  city  of  Florence,)  SaU 
viati  imagined,  that  he  might  now  crow  victory.  ^^  Some 
days  ago  (says  Scipio  Gonzaga,  in  an  epistle,  dated  thir« 
teenth  August,  1585,  and  addressed  to  Scalabrino,)  I  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  the  Cavalier  Salviati.  Having  heard  that, 
in  my  passage  through  Florence,  I  had  used  some  expres* 
sions,  blaming,  in  substance,  the  bitterness  and  derision  with 
which  that  academy  of  his  has  slandered  poor  Tasso,  he  sent 
me  a  printed  letter  of  Bastiano  de'  Rossi,  remarking,  that, 
when  I  had  perused  it,  he  hoped  I  should  alter  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  incivility  of  his  Florentines.  To  this  1  an- 
swered last  week,  and  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  which  will  not 
please ;  since,  without  abandoning  the  defence  of  my  friend, 
I  have  shewed  that,  as  far  as  a  literary  dispute  is  concerned, 
they  had  rather  rendered  their  cause  worse  than  better,  by 
pretending  to  have  reasons  to  dislike  the  author.  I  added, 
that  it  seemed  strange  that  they,  and  particularly  Salviati, 
who  had  once  a  high  opinion  of  Tasso,  and  of  his  talents  for 


^  Opcre,  Yol.  III.  p.  425. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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cHAP.xviL  poetry,  should  now,  from  an  alteration  of  affection,  change 
Aet?4i*^*  that  opinion ;  a  thing  which  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  pro- 
priety. Some  other  topics  I  also  hinted,  and  particularly 
the  condition  of  Tasso,  which  is  calculated  rather  to  awaken 
pity,  than  a  thirst  of  vengeance.  I  have,  however,  dispatch- 
ed the  whole  in  a  few  words,  and  reserve  it  to  my  return  to 
speak  fully  and  viva  voce,  in  order  that  they  may  not  dis- 
charge against  me  also  some  Cruscata."  * 

To  the  letter  of  Bastiano,  Tasso  deigned  to  write  an  an- 
swer, not  indeed  addressed  to  him,  but  to  the  academicians, 
in  which  he  complains,  that  they,  who  in  his  better  days  had 
sought  his  friendship,  should  pow,  in  his  afflictions,  treat  him 
so  unmercifully.  He  defends  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  the 
counsel  given  by  his  father  to  the  Prince  of  Salerno ;  proves 
that  Martello  had  spoken  as  well  as  written  on  the  subject ; 


*  In  this  letter  Scipio  Gonzaga  mentions  a  circamstance  more  glorious  to  Tasso  than 
the  plaadits  of  all  the  academies  in  the  world.  Some  highwaymen  pillaging  a  courier  of 
his  most  valuable  effects,  found  an  envelop^  in  which  was  a  work  of  our  poet,  that  Scala- 
brino  had  addressed  to  Gonzaga.  Leaving  the  letter,  they  retained  the  book,  saying,  this 
was  a  thing  which  they  could  by  no  means  let  go,  as  it  would  serve  them  for  amusement 
The  fact  is  extremely  well  narrated  by  Gonzaga.  "  Certissima  cosa  h,  che  quegli  aomini 
dabbene,  che  svaligiarono  il  Coniere,  non  contenti  d'aver  soddisfatto  al  loro  bisogno  con 
la  roba  piu  utile,  voUero  anco  per  mostrarsi  begl'  Ingegni  dare  un  poco  di  pastura  non 
necessaria  a  i  loro  strambi  intelletti  co  i  Componimenti  del  nostro  Big.  Tasso.  £  vera* 
mente  oltre  Tefietto  che  si  vide  d'aver  lasciato  venire  la  vostra  lettera  senza  il  libro  alli- 
gato,  porto  la  fama  a  Mantoua,  siccome  a  me  riferi  uno  de'  miei,  che  avendo  coloro  sco- 
perto  Opera  del  Tasso,  subito  fii  di  loro  chi  disse :  -'Questo  non  si  lasci  perniente,che  ci 
serviri  per  trattenimento ;'  il  che  h  pur  gran  segno  della  stima  e  del  pregio,  in  che  souo 
appresso  ad  ogni  sorta  d'uomini  le  cose  di  queir  infelice.''  Opere,  vol.  X.  p.  388.  Thes^ 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  were  not  the  only  banditti  who  gave  proofs  of  their  high 
admiration,  and  even  veneration,  for  Tasso. 

3 
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and  adds,  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  was  enough  for  a  cHAP.xvit. 
writer  of  dialogues  to  adhere  to  probability.    As  to  his  sup-  ^;^4/*^' 
posed  disparagement  of  the  people  of  Florence,  he  recalls 
to  their  memory,  that,  in  the  very  dialogue  which  was  com* 
plained  of,  he  had  equalled  Florence  to  Rome  and  Athens; 
affirms  that  the  expressions  used  by  Bernardo  were  adopted 
from  their  own  citizens,  Dante,  Villani,  and  Casa,  and  were 
natural  in  the  circumstances  in  which  their  speaker  is  re- 
presented ;  and  remarks,  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Cam-- 
parisan  of  France  and  Italy ^  he  had  never  seen  Florence,  and 
its  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.     He  adds,  that,  were  it 
true  that  the  source  of  his  persecutions  was  the  dialogue 
complained  of,  it  seemed  wonderful  that  they  did  not  com- 
mence with  the  publication  of  that  production ;  but  tha,t 
now,  after  some  years,  it  was  brought  forward  as  a  buckler 
to  shield  themselves  from  that  indignation  which  their  con- 
duct ought  to  excite.* 

The  genius  and  persecutions  of  Tasso,  and,  still  more,  va^ 
nity,  and  the  desire  of  distinction,  raised  our  poet  a  number 
of  partizans;  and  ^for  several  years  the  dispute  was  conti- 
nued with  much  keenness.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, or  rather  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  to  record 
either  the  names  or  the  publications  of  these  combatants. 
On  the  side  of  the  academy  of  Crusca,  the  writings  which 
appeared,  though  printed  under  different  names^  were  gene- 


•  Opere,  vol.  ill.  p,  4674 
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WAP.  xviL  rally  composed  by  Salviati.  This  person  was  invited  to 
ii/^ik**^'  Ferrara,  in  1587,  where  he  wrote  adulatory  discourses  in 
praise  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  a  new  treatise  against  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered.  This  he  dedicated  to  Alphonso  of 
Este»  who  thus  permitted  his  name  to  be  prefixed  to  a  per- 
formance which  detracted  from  a  poem,  without  which  that 
name  would  now  be  equally  uninteresting  with  that  of  his 
meanest  menial.  Salviati,  however,  did  not  find  at  Ferrara 
that  plenty  and  quiet  which  he  expected ;  but,  after  about 
ten  months,  returned  to  ^Florence,  more  poor,  and  more  dis* 
satisfied,  than  ever.  In  that  city  he  was  seized  with  a  long 
sickness,  from  which,  after  a  year'si  suffering,  he  was  deliver- 
ed by  death,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1589. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  celebrated  con- 
test  between  Tasso  and  the  Crusca ;  and  thus,  what  many 
people  conceive  to  have  been  a  solemn  and  impartial  deci- 
sion  of  the  critics  of  the  Italian  nation  in  favour  of  Ariosto, 
was  nothing  but  the  wretched  cavil  of  a  single  splenetic  in- 
dividual. Of  the  general  mistake  of  critics  on  this  headi 
the  following  specimen  may  be  given :  "  Nor  did  Tasso's 
poem,  (says  Mr  Warton,  in  his  Remarks  an  the  Faerie  Queene 
WMtoSf  ^'  9f  Spenser^)  though  composed  in  some  measure  on  a  regular 
plan,  give  its  author,  among  the  Italians  at  least,  any  greats 
er  share  of  esteem  and  reputation  on  that  account.  Ariosto^ 
with  all  his  extravagancies,  was  still  preferred.  The  supe-» 
riority  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  was  at  length  established  by 
a  formal  decree  of  the  academicians  della  Crusca,  who^ 
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amongst  other  literary  debates^  held  a  solemn  court  of  en-  chap.xvii, 
quiry  concerning  the  merit  of  both  poems/'  Ait?4i*^' 

"  Such,  (continues  Mr  Warton,)  was  the  prevailing  taste, 
when  Spenser  projected  the  Faerie  Queene  ;  a  poem,  which, 
according  to  the  practice  of  Ariosto,  was  to  consist  of  alle- 
gories, enchantments,  and  romantic  expeditions,  conducted 
by  knights,  giants,  magicians,  and  fictitious  beings.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  Spenser  made  an  unfortunate  choice,  and 
discovered  but  little  judgment  in  adopting  Ariosto  for  his 
example,  rather  than  Tasso,  who  had  so  evidently  exceeded 
his  rival,  at  least  in  conduct  and  decorum.  But  our  author 
naturally  followed  the  poem  which  was  most  celebrated  and 
popular.  For,  although  the  French  critics  universally  gave 
the  preference  to  Tasso,  yet,  in  Italy,  the  partisans  on  the 
side  of  Ariosto  were  by  far  the  most  powerful,  and  con- 
sequently in  England  :  for  Italy,  in  the  age  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, gave  laws  to  our  island  in  all  matters  of  taste,  a^ 
France  has  done  ever  since.  At  the  sanie  time  il  may  be 
supposed,  that,  of  the  two,  Ariosto  was  Spenser^s  favourite ; 
and  that  he  was  naturally  biassed  to  prefer  that  plan  which 
would  admit  the  most  extensive  range  for  his  unlimited 
imagination.^' 

These  reflexions  of  Mr  Warton  are  a  strong  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  collecting  facts,  before  we  begin  to  reason. 
Spenser  is  here  represented  as  giving  a  balanced  preference 
of  Ariosto  to  Tasso,  before  he  began  his  poem,  and  as,  in 
consequence  of  this,  adopting  the  Orlando  as  his  model. 
The  Faerie  Queene^  however,  was  begun  at  least  two  years 
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CHAP.  XVII.  before  the  publication  of  the  complete  Jerusalem^  and  proba- 
A.  D.  1586.      bly  four  or  "five  before  a  copy  of  the  poem  of  Tasso  reached 

Act*  41 1 

the  English  poet.  In  a  IcttCT  to  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey, 
dated  April  10, 1580,  Spenser  thus  expresses  himself:  **Nowe 
<ny  Dreames  and  dying  Pellicaney  being  fully  finished. ...  I 
ml  in  hande  forthwith  with  my  FAerie  Queene,  whyche  I 
praye  you  hartily  send  me  with  al  expedition ;  and  your 
friendly  letters,  and  htig  espected  jtidgement  withal,  whych 
let  not  be  shprte,  but  in  all  pointes  such  as  you  ordinarilye 
use,  and  I  extraordinarily  desire/^  Thus,  the  Faerie  Queene 
must  have  been  begun  at  least  early  in  15799  and  the  first 
mutilated  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  was  published  only  in 
August,  1580. 

The  **  sage,  serious  Spenser,*'  as  he  is  called  by  Milton, 
hadindeed  a  much  greater  conformity  with  Tasso  than  with 
Ariosto,  and  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  he  began 
his  poem  before  he  had  perused  the  Jerusalem.    The  three 
first   books  of  the  Faerie  Queene^  (published    together  in 
1590,)  were  certainly  finished  in  1589)  and  probably  a  year 
or  two  sooner,*  and  it  is  not  probable  the  Jerusalem  could 
have  reached  Spenser,  in  Ireland,  before  1584;  that  is,  when 
gpcaer'aad.     he  was  about  the  middle  of  his  labours.     In  fact,  his  broad 
TiiTO.  "*        imitation  of  Tasso  begins  at  the  very  middle  of  his  second 
book,  [book  II.  canto  6.]  and,  by  the  largeness  of  his  copy- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  wondfer  and  delight  with  which 


Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  III.  pp.  2%  lOO. 
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the  JermaUm  had  inspired  him.     While  from  Ariosto  hie  is  chap,  xvil 
contented  to  borrow  occasionally  a  few  lines,,  he  not  merely   ^;^4,"®*' 
imitates,  but  inserts  whole  pages  translated  from  the  poem 
of  Tasso,  into  his  own.*     In  one  thing  indeed,  (the  labor 
limae^  Tasso  differed  greatly  from  Spenser,  who  seems  to 
have  given  himself  very  little  time  to  polish.     This  will  evi- 
dently appear,  if  we  consider  that  the  English  poet  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-Eve,  and  that,,  in  addition  to  his  voluminous, 
printed  works,  a  formidable  list  of  lost  ones  has  been  given 
by  Mr  Todd.-f     Had  he  met,  before  he  began  his  poem,  with 
the  work  of  Tasso,  had  he  imitated  that  writer  in  correct* 
ness  of  design,  and  labour  of  correction,  Spenser  would  not 
now  be  the  favourite  only  of  a  few  learned  critics,  who  seem 
to  consider  their  admiration  of  him  as  a  sort  of  distinction 
from  the  vulgar  herd  of  readers,  but  would,  like  his  great « 
contemporary,  be  the  delight  of  literary  Europe.  J 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  and  the  history  of  the  con* 
troversy,  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  illustrious  Me?- 


*  Book  II.  canto  6.  Ibid,  canto  12,  f  Vol.  I.  p.  171. 

X  I  have  followed  (says  Spenser,  in  his  prefatory  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigb,  dated 
2Sd  January,  1589>)  all  the  antique  poets  historical;  first  Homere».who»  in  the  persons  of 
Agamemnon  and  Ulysses,  hath  ensampled  a  good  govemoar,  and  a  virtuous  man,  the  one 
in  his  llias,  the  other  in  his  Ody sseis :  then  Virgil,  whose  like  intention  was  to  doe  in  the 
person  of  ^neas;  after  him  Aziosto  comprised  them  both  in  his.  Orlando;  and  lately 
Tasso  dissevered  them  again,  and  formed  both  parts  in  two  persons,  namely,  that  part 
which  they  in  philosophy  call  Ethice,  or  virtues  of  a  private  iqan,  coloured  in  his  RinaU 
do;  the  other  named  PoUtice,  in  his  Godfredo.  By  example  of  which  excellento  poets, 
I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Aurthure,  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight''  I 
quote  this  passage  to  show,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Spenser^  Tassoi  eight  yeara  after  t|ie 
publication  of  bifi  poem,,  classed  with  Homer  ai^d  VirgiU 
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cHAP.xvii.  tastasio,  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  Tasso  and  Arios- 
A  D.  158*.      to.     It  is  dated  Vienna,  10th  October,  1768,  and  addressed 

AeU  41. 

to  Sig.  Domenico  Diodati.  The  value  of  the  decision  of  a 
critic,  who  united  the  theory  of  a  great  master  to  the  skill 
of  an  excellent  artist,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

"  Your  other  request  (says  he,)  that  I  would  pronounce 
BcBtimentsof    Qu  the  Comparative  merits  of  Ariosto  and  of  Tasso,  is  a  task 

Mettitaf  to  oo 

thecompara-     ^qq  difficult  for  my  limited  faculties.    You  know.  Sir,  with 

tlvc  neriti  of  ^ 

TMoand  Ari-  y^i^^A  tcmpests  thc  Italian  Parnassus  was  shaken,  when  God- 
frey firet  disputed  with  Orlando  that  precedence,  of  which, 
before  his  appearance,  he  had  been  so  justly  in  possession : 
you  know  how  the  press  groaned  with  the  useless  labours  of 
the  Pellegrinis,  the  Rossis,  the  Salviatis,  and  a  hundred  other 
champions  of  either  poet.  Nor  are  you  ignorant  that  the 
pacific  Horace  Ariosto,  the  descendant  of  Ludovico,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  reconcile  the  combatants.  That  he  re- 
presented to  them,  that  the  poems  of  those  two  divine  bards 
were  of  a  kind  so  difierent,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  parallel ; 
that  Torquato  had  resolved  never  to  lay  down  the  trumpet, 
and  had,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  adhered  to  his  resolution ; 
that  the  design  of  Ludovico,  (in  which  he  had  as  amazingly 
succeeded,)  was  to  delight  his  readers,  by  gracefully  ming- 
ling with  the  heroic,  the  festive,  and  the  gay.  He  told  them, 
that  the  one  had  demonstrated  the  magic  power  of  art,  the 
other  the  uncurbed  felicity  of  nature ;  that  each  of  them 
had  justly  acquired  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the 
public,  that  each  had  reached  the  summit  of  poetical  re- 
nown, but  by  a  different  path,  and  without  intentional  rival- 
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ry.*  You  fcannot,  in  short,  be  ignorant  of  the  brilliant  rather  chap.xvil 
than  solid  distinction,  that  the  poem  of  Tasso  is  the  best,  but  fitfii.^' 
that  Ariosto  is  the  greater  poet.  Knowing,  as  yo^  do,  all 
this,  how  can  you  believe,  that  I  would  dare  to  arrogate  to 
myself  sufficient  authority  to  decide  a  question,  which,  after 
so  many  obstinate  literary  contests,  still  remains  undeter- 
mined ? — However,  if,  in  such  a  dispute,  I  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  pro  tribunali^  at  least  I  shall  be  allowed  to  give 
an  historical  narrative  of  what  I  myself  experienced  in  the 
perusal  of  these  two  distinguished  poets.  When  I  first  was 
bom  to  literature,  I  found  the  whole  world  divided  into 
parties.  That  very  illustrious  Lycaeum,  into  which  I  had 
the  happiness  to  be  received,  followed  that  of  the  Ho- 
mer of  Ferrara ;  and  with  that  ardent  and  excessive  zeal, 
which  commonly  accompanies  such  contests.  In  ord^r  to 
nourish  my  poetical  inclination,  my  teachers  recommended, 
to  me  the  perusal  and  imitation  of  Ariosto ;  thinking  that 
his  happy  liberty  was  more  likely  to  fertiUsse  genius,  than 
the  servile  regularity  (as  they  termed  it,)  of  his  rival.  I  sub- 
mitted to  authority ;  and  the  infinite  merit  of  the  author 
bewitched  me  afterwards  to  such  a  degree,  that,  not  satisfied 
with  repeated  perusals,  I  was  induced  to  commit  to  memory 
a  great  part  of  his  poem ;  and,  woe  to  the  daring  man,  who 
asserted  that  Ariosto  was  either  not  immaculate,  or  could  pos- 
sibly have  a  rival  I  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  met  with  persons. 


*  See  Cpcrc  di  Tam^  yoU  III.  p.  131. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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cHAP.xvn.    who,  in  order  to  seduce  me,  repeated,  from  time  to  time,. 
A.  D.  168ft.       some  of  the  finest  passages  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  with 

Act*  41# 

\rhich  I  felt  myself  exceedingly  affected  and.  delighted. 
But,  faithful  to  my  sect,  I  detested  this  complacency ;  I 
considered  it  as  one  of  those  sinful  inclinations  to  which  our 
corrupted  nature  is  prone,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  cor- 
rect ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  passed  all  those  years,  in  which 
our  judgment  is  the  mere  imitation  of  others.  At  length, 
when  I  arrived  at  that  period  in  which  we  begin  to  comr 
bine  our  own  ideas,  and  to  weigh  them  in  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice, I  read  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  rather  from  satiety, 
and  a  desire  of  change,  than  from  the  hope  of  profit,  or  of 
pleasure.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  pourtray  the  extra- 
ordinary revolution  which  this  perusal  occasioned  in  my 
mind.  The  spectacle  which  I  saw,  as  in  a  picture,  present- 
ing at  one  view  a  great  and  single  action,  clearly  proposed, 
skillfully  conducted,  and  perfectly  completed ;  the  variety 
of  events  always  conducing  to  this  end,  and  rich  without 
confusion ;  the  magic  of  a  style  always  limpid,  always  sub- 
lime, always  sonorous,  always  capable  of  ennobling  even 
the  most  humble  and  common  objects  :  the  brilliancy  and 
force  of  the  colouring,  with  which  he  adorns ;  the  bewitch- 
ing evidence  with  which  he  narrates,  and  persuades ;  the 
truth  and  consistence  of  his  characters ;  the  connexion  of 
ideas ;  the  learning,  judgement,  and,  above  all,  that  prodi- 
gious force  of  genius,  which,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  as 
generally  happens  in  labours  of  long  continuance^  is  marvel- 
lously increased,  till  the  very  last  verse  of  the  poem :  all 
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these  things  filled  me  with  a  Dew^  and,  till  then,  unknown  charxvm, 
delight ;  with  reverential  wonder ;  with  a  keen  remorse  for  ^J? iif*** 
my  long  injustice ;  and  an  implacable  indignation  against 
those  who  imagine  Ariosto  to  be  injured  by  a  mere  compa- 
rison with  Tasso.  Not  but  I  perceive  in  him  some  marks 
of  human  imperfection,  but  who  can*be  said  to  be  free  from 
them  ?  Can  his  great  predecessor  ? — If  Tasso  sometimes  dis- 
pleases by  too  much,  Ariosto  as  frequently  offends  by  too 
little  labour  and  study.  If  you  might  expunge  from  the 
one  a  few  trifling  conceits,  beneath  the  elevation  of  his  mind, 
you  might  readily  efface  in  the  other,  passages  too  indecent 
for  the  public  eye.  If,  in  the  amorous  fondness  in  the  Jeru- 
salemj  one  would  wish  less  rhetoric,  a  complaint  may  be 
made  of  the  lewdness  of  that  in  the  Orlando.  Verum^  apere 
in  tongo^  fas  est  obrepere  somnum^  and  it  would  be  a  malig- 
nant, as  it  would  be  a  pedantic  vanity,  to  point  out,  with 
scrutinizing  keenness,  the  rare  and  little  spots  in  two  such 
splendid  luminaries,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit^  aut  humana  pa^ 
rum  cavit  natura.  All  this,  you  will  say,  does  not  answer  my 
question,  and  that  you  wish  to  know,  definitely  and  clearly, 
to  which  of  the  poems  I  would  assign  the  preference.  I 
have  already,  my  dear  Sir,  professed  respectfully,  my  just 
repugnance  to  such  a  daring  decision ;  and  I  have  disclosed 
to  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  the  emotions  which  each 
of  these  divine  bards  excited  in  my  mind.  If  all  this  be  not 
sufilicient,  accept  the  following  result  of  a  late  examination 
of  myself  upon  the  subject.  If,  in  ostentation  of  his  power, 
our  good  father  Apollo  were  ever  to  resolve^  in  a  whim,  to 
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fuAP.xm.  make  me  a  great  poet,  and  for  this  purpose  weie  to  oom- 
A.D.168B.  mand  me  to  declare  openly  to  which  of  the  two  poets  I 
should  wish  what  he  was  about  to  dictate  to  me  to  resemble, 
certainly  I  should  hesitate  in  my  choice ;  but  I  feel  that  my 
natural,  and,  perhaps,  too  great  propensity  to  order,  exact* 
ness,  and  system,  would  at  length  incline  me  to  that  of 
Tasso." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Tasso  petitions  the  city  of  Bergamo^  to  make  application  for 
his  release— Writes  a  Discourse  in  praise  of  Matrimony"^ 
Gives  an  account  of  a  Folktto  or  Sprite^  which  molests  him 
in  the  Hospitd — Is  seized  with  a  violent  fever^  of  which  he 
thinks  himsflf  supematurally  cured—Is  set  at  liberty  by  the 
influence  of  the  Prince  of  Montua. 

A.  D.  1585  —  1586. 

AET.  41 — 42. 

Escaped  at  length  from  the  detail  of  controveraied^  I  chap.xviii. 
again  resume  the  melancholy  story  of  the  life  of  Tasso.  Be-»  ^^/^^ 
fore,  however^  bidding  farewell  to  these  disputes,  I  would 
once  more  remark,  that  nobody  was  ever  written  down  but 
by  himself;  that  clouds  m^y  be  raised  for  a  while  by  pre- 
judice, or  envy ;  but  they  are  at  last  dispersed,  and  the  Sun 
of  Genius  shines  forth  with  redoubled  radiance.  ^^  The  Je- 
rusalem^  (says  Metastasio,)  blasted  all  the  literary  conspira- 
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CHAP.  xviiL  cies  against  it,  the  great  Cid  emerged  from  the  oppression 
Mu4i^  of  envious  power,  and  the  Phaedra  triumphed  over  her  rash 
rival/'  As  the  person,  however,  who  pants  for  glory,  must, 
in  proportion  to  this  thirst,  be  sensible  to  disapprobation,  it 
unfortunately  happens,  that  distinguished  minds  are  most 
easily  wounded  ;  and  that  a  morbid  shrinking  from  censure, 
long  survives  a  sensibility  to  praise.  The  fame  of  Tasso 
has  been  sufficiently  cherished  by  posterity ;  but  to  him, 
alas  !  of  what  consequence  is  this  justice  ?  Envy  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  voice  of  Futurity,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  her 
if  she  could  trouble  his  days.* 

As  the  period  of  the  confinement  of  our  poet  seemed  in- 
Tavo  petitions  definitely  prolonged,  he  determined  to  petition  the  city  ^of 
Bergamo,  to  make  application  to  the  duke,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  its  citizen.  Of  this  petition,  addressed  to  the  heads 
of  council,  and  communicated  to  them  by  Licino,  (one  of 
their  literary  townsmen,  who  this  year  had  become  intimate 
with  Tasso  at  Ferrara,)  the  following  is  a  translation  .*f- 

^^  Illustrious  Signors,  and  most  worshipful  Patrons, 
"  Torquato  Tasso,  a  Bergamese,  both  by  origin  and  affec- 
tion, having  lost  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  the  dowry 


*  Ainsi  on  se  pl4it  i  dispater  au  g^nie  Tivant  la  place  qti'il  m^rite,  et  qu'  importe 
que  la  Posterity  lui  fasae  jostioe  i  Tfinvie  ft  croit  soulage^  si  el|e  a  pu  troabler  sea joun. 
Condorcet  Eloge  de  Hw/ghau. 

t  Opere,  vol,  IX.  p.  iSi. 


the  city  of  Ber- 
j;amis 


Act  41. 
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of  his  mother;  and,  besides  the  recompence  of  loog  ser-    chap.xviil 
vices  and  maQj  labours,,  being  deprived  ^ot  only  of  the     a.  d.  iw. 
hope  of  reward,  but  also  of  health  and  liberty,  lias  not, 
amidst  so  many  miseries,  lost  his  confidence  in  your  city. 
He  has  the  boldness  to  entreat  that  a  public  resolution  may 
be  formed  to  give  him  aid  and  shelter ;  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  once  his  patron  and  benefactor,  may  be  peti- 
tioned to  restore  him  to  his  country,  his  relations,  his  friends, 
and  himself.    This  unhappy  person  supplicates  you,  there- 
fore, that  you.  would  deign  to  beseech  his  highness,  and 
would  send  Monsig.  Licino,  or  sonie  other,  on  purpose  to 
effect  his  deliverance.      By  this  condescension,  you  will 
eternall>  oblige  the  petitioner,  nor  shall  the  memory  of  your 
kindness  end  with  his  life. 
Most  illustrious  Signors,  your  affectionate  Servant,  Tor- 

quato  Tasso,  a  prisoner,  and  infirm,  in  the  hospital  of 

St  Anne's,  in  Ferrara.** 

This  petition  being  read  in  full  council,  greatly  moved  the 
assembly  ;  and  Licino,  as  a  zealous  and  active  friend  of  our 
poet,  was,  with  one  voice,  fixed  on  as  their  ambassador.  In 
order  to  insure  success,  he  carried  along  with  him  a  stone, 
containing  an  ancient  inscription  relative  to  the  family  of 
Este,  which  the  duke  had  long  been  desirous  to  possess. 
By  that  prince  his  accustomed  promise  was  given,  that  Tasso 
should  soon  be  Uberated;  and  that  his  only  design,  was  to 
have  him  cured,  if  possible,  of  his  obstinate  irifirmity-^as  if 
that  were  more  easily  to  be  efiecled  amidst  the  anguish  of 
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teAP.  xvin.  disappointment  and  the  languor  of  restraint.  It  is  the  opi- 
A.  D.  1685.       nion  of  Serassi^  that  Alphonso  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  his 
poet,  "if  ever  he  should  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
power ;  and  that  this  was  his  principal  motive  for  procrasti* 
nating  Torquato's  release.  Even  when  he  afterwards  resign- 
ed him  to  bis  relation,  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  it  was  only  as 
a  deposit,  and  on  condition  that  this  prince  would  not  al* 
low  him  to  depart  without  obtaining  his  consent.    The  sup- 
positioii  is  probable ;  'f*  but  I  am  also  iiiolined  to  impute  the 
retardation  of  this  unfortunate  man's  deliverance  to  the 
haughty  aiid  vindictive  disposition  of  Alphonso.    Irritated 
Ofigiually  in  a  coraiderable  degree,  his  anger  was  by  no 
means  allayed  by  ihe  notoriety  which  Tasso  had  given  to  his 
imprisonment.  *  The  solicitations,  too^  for  the  liberty  of  our 
poet  were  so  frequent,  that  Alphonso,  though  disposed, 
would  not  have  seemed  to  have  granted  it  spontaneously ;  so 
that,  partly  from  revenge,  and  partly  from  pride,  he  resolved 
not  to  yield  to  importunity ;  a  concession  which,  in  some  de- 
gree, would  have  implied  that  his  confinement  of  Tasso  had 
been  wrongous.    I  have  already  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara's  persecution  of  Guarini,  when,  in  1588,  he  fled  secret- 
ly from  his  court.  Wherever  that  poet  sought  protection,  he 


t  Opa-e,  vol.  VL  p.  6S, 

*  TaMO^for  example^  thus  writes  to  Count  Octavraa  Spinola,  chamberlain  of  the  < 
peror:  **  lo  dimando  la  ?ita  all*  Imperatore^  ed  insieme  la  liberti;  perchd  il  Sereniaa. 
SigQor  Duca  non  puo  negare  a  saa  Maestd  nd  Tana  nd  Tahra,  8*ella  si  degneri  di  chie- 
deday''  kc    Opere,  toI.  IX.  p.  473. 
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Was  pursued  by  the  enmity,  and  oppressed  by  the  inftoence  chap.xtiu* 
of  his  former  pabt>n.    Such  obstinacy  of  vengeance  is  fre-  ^^l^^ 
quendy  to  be  found  in  petty  sovereigns,  who,  with  all  the 
pride  and  state  of  royally,  are  not  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  ensure  them  of  perpetual  ho- 
mage and  obedience. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  letters  of  Tasso  to 
Alphonso  have,  in  general,  less  good  sense  in  them  than  those 
addressed  to  other  persons.  Of  one  of  these  (without  date) 
the  following  is  a  translation :  <^  To-day  Sig.  Giovanni  Tar* 
taro  has  been  here  to  see  me ;  and  he  could  not  but  clearly 
perceive  and  know  the  misery  in  which  I  am.  He  has  pro- 
mised me  to  employ  his  good  offices  with  your  highness,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  liberated,  and  in  some  degree  consoled. 
My  intention  is  to  serve  the  Sig.  Marquis  of  £ste,  provided 
I  could,  on  the  word  of  your  highness,  or  of  the  duchess  your 
sister,  pass  secure  through  the  state  of  Milan,  without  sus- 
picion of  danger  from  the  inquisition  or  any  thing  else; 
and,  particularly,  I  would  wish  to  pass  secure  from  the  anger 
of  the  king,  -f*  I  should  be  contented  also,  (though  not  so 
well,)  to  stop  in  Turin,  or  in  Mantua,  or  even  in  Ferrara,  in 
the  house  of  some  g^atleman,  who  should  so  act  towards 
me,  that  I  might  remain  in  a  little  comfort  after  the  many 


t  Philip  11.  of  Spain  I  presame.  Taaso  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  hid 
excited  the  anger  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  P^riiap^  at  the  beginning  of  his  malady, 
some  pains  had  been  taken  to  persuade  him  of  this,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his 
wandering. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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csAP.xyin.  miseiies  that  I  have  undergone.  I  have  sometimes  attributed 
A,]i.i985«  much  to  myself,  and  considered  myself  as  somebody :  But 
now,  seeing  in  how  many  ways  imagination  has  imposed 
upon  me,  I  doubt  that  it  has  also  deceived  me  in  this  opi«- 
nionof  my  own  consequence.  Indeed,  methinks,  all  the  past 
has  been  an  uneasy  dream,  and  hence  I  am  resolved  to  rely 
on  my  imagination  no  longer,  I  would  wish,  however,  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  soothe  my  mind  with  the  consolations 
of  agreeable  society,  so  that  I  most  humbly  supplicate  your 
highness  to  use  towards  me  some  act  of  lib^ality,  of  cour- 
tesy, and  of  clemency.  And  with  all  humility  I  offer  reve* 
rence/'  * 

Among  the  visitors  of  Tasso  this  year,  was  his  nephew 
Antonino  Sersale,  who  had  left  Sorrento  on  account  of  some 
.  quarrel,  and  for  whom  he  procured  a  situation  at  the  court 
of  Mantua,  -f-  But  the  person  by  whose  society  his  solitude 
was  principally  cheered,  was  Antonio  Constantino,  secretary 
of  Camillo  Albizi,  the  Tuscan  ambassador.  This  young  man 
had  lately  been  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Muretus,  and 
was  well  instructed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Dev^ 
ting  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  poetry,  he  endeavoured 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  acquaintance  of  Tasso,  who  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friendship. 


♦  Opere,  vol.  X.  p,  366. 

t  Tasso  provided  places  for  both  his  nephews^  and  his  affectionate  regard  for  them  ap^ 

pears  from  many  of  his  letters^  IX.  pp.  S$^  360,  401 ;  X.  pp.  280,  2S9>  296,  300» 

305, 
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To  him,  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  our  poet's  familiar  charxvot* 
letters  are  addressed ;  and  Constantino  seems,  in  future,  to  a.d.i&s5. 
have  had  the  honour  and  felicity  of  acting  as  his  principal 
comforter  and  guide. 

From  an  epistle  of  Tasso,  dated  on  the  fifth  of  Septembw, 
1585,  it  appears  he  was  in  very  bad  health,*  nevertlieless  he 
employed  himself  in  writing,  this  month,  a  discourse  in  praise 
of  matrimony.  This  was  in  answer  to  a  composition  of  Her*  Tavo  writes  a 

disconne  in 

cules,  brother  of  Christopher  Tasso,  in  which  he  had  spoken  gj^*'""' 
with  blame  of  the  ladies,  and  had  ridiculed  the  connubial 
state.   With  an  inconsistmcy  not  unusual  am<mg  philoso- 
phers, HereuLss  had  scarcely  finished  his  treatise,  when  he 
married  Leiia  Augusta,  a  beautiful  and  accoibplished  young 
woman.  Tasao,  in  his  short  and  friendly  attack  On  his  refla- 
tion, praises  the  ladies,  but  especially  the  matrimonial  state, 
with  considerable   felicity  of  thought,  and  a  variety  of 
delightful  imagery.   "  Oh,   sweet  conjunction  of  hearts !  | 
(exclaims  he,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  imitated  by 
Milton,)  Oh,  blissful  union  of  souls !  Oh,  legitimate  tie,  and  , 
chastest  yoke ;  which,  instead  of  being  burdensome,  it  is  ra*  , 
vishing  to  bear !  By  thee  the  race  of  man  was  first  collected  / 
within  one  city,  wall,  and  roof,  which,  like  the  bestial  herd,  * 
was  wont  to  range  in  wood  and  field.     By  thee  the  dismal ' 
cave  was  changed  to  the  elegant  chamber,  and  the  frigid ' 
mountain  to  the  stately  palace.     By  thee  what  pleased  was, 


Opercp  Tol.  X.  p.  312. 
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OHAP.  XVIII.  reodered  lawful^  and  boly  that  which  was  desired.  Thoa 
A,D.iM»,  didst  impose  a  sweet  law  to  human  pleasures,  a  laud* 
able  ohain  to  tumultuous  appetite ;  by  thee  what  was  com- 
mon, was  appropriated  ;  what  was  universal,  became  pecu* 
liar ;  and  what  was  worthless,  of  highest  value.  By  thee  was 
joined  honour  with  delight,  and  chastity  with  love;  and  faith, 
and  purity,  and  all  the  virtues,  descended  upon  earth. .  •  By 
thee  was  converted  bitterness  into  the  sweetness  of  love.  •  • 
By  thee  were  known  relationship  . .  and  the  charities  of  fa« 
ther  and  of  son/'  * 

The  object  of  Tasso  in  composing  this  discourse,  was  to 
introduce  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Signora  Lelia,  his 
new  female  relation. -f*  To  this  lady  he  also  wrote  an  affec- 
tionate letter,  and  a  beautiful  complimentary  canzone  on  her 


*  Cpert,  YoL  VIII.  p.  ig5. 

Hail,  wedded  lo^e,  mysterious  law,  true  source 

Of  human  offipring>  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else ! 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range;  by  the^ 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame^ 

Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 

•Perpetual  founUin  of  domestic  sweets ! 

P.  L.  Book  IV.  T.  75a 

t  Opcre,  ToL  IZ.  p.  444. 
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marriage.  ♦  In  a  short  time  he  was  favoured  with  an  afiswer,   cHAF.xvnL 

and  (what  was  more  valuable)  with  some  very  fine  linens,  a  ^iJf** 

present  which  appears  to  have  been  very  seasonable,  -f*    At 

this  period,  too,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  Latin 

translation  of  the  two  first  books  of  his  J ermalemj  which  had 

been  executed  in  London  two  years  before,  by  the  learned 

Scipio  Gentili.  It  had  been  published  at  Lyons  in  1584,  and 

was  reprinted  this  year  at  Venice,  in  a  very  elegant  manner* 

Not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  his  esteem,  Gentili,  in  1586,  Annotatum  «& 

tte  Jerusaleniy 

published  at  London,  Annotations  an  the  Jerusakm ;  in  which  ^y  &•  Gen<^* 
he  frequently  defends  Tasso  from  the  objections  of  his  op* 
ponents«  Of  the  compliments  paid  to.  a  work,  there  can  be 
none  more  sincere  than  that  of  translating  it ;  and  the  next 
after  that,  is  explaining  and  illustrating  it.  Nor  must  it  have 
given  little  satisfaction  to  our  poet,  that  his  work  was  awa-« 
kening  the  siensibility,  and  soothing  the  fancy,  in  a  region  sa 
lemote.  J 

Scipio  Gonzaga,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  was,  towards  the  end 
of  September,  this  year,  created  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Sixtus  v.,  the  new  pontiff.  Of  this  circumstance  he  com- 
municated information  to  Luca  Scalabrino;||  who  was  at  this 
period  on  a  visit  at  Ferrara-  "  Your  epistle  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  past,  (writes  he  in  a  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 


*  Opere,  yoI.  IX.  p.  312;  VL  p.  273.  TerragqUil,  kc      f  Ibid.  ToL  IX.  p.  2$i. 

t  Ibid.  p.  479. 

I  See  coDoeroiDg  this  gendemao^  toL  L  p«  222  o£  this  book« 
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raAp.xvin.  tember,  1585))  found  me  at  Rome,  where  I  have  been  these 
A.  D.  iM<        fifteen  days ;  and  although  it  be  somewhat  old,  it  is  not  less 

Act*  vl« 

precious  to  me,  especially  on  account  of  what  you  write  me 

of  our  Sig.  Tasso.   'May  it  please  the  ever  blessed  God  to 

grant  him  such  an  interval  and  sanity  of  mind^  as  that  he 

may  be  able  to  attend  to  the  completion  of  hb  tragedy ; 

and  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  which  I  expect 

with  greater  longing. ...  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that,  in 

sdpio  Gonza-     **^  Consistofy  of  Monday  last,  our  lord,  [the  Pope,]  of  his  mere 

SiScrof  jwJ.    good-will  and  benignity,  me  penitus  inscioj  honoured  me  with 

^'  the  dignity  of  Patnardi  of  Jerusalem.    I  pray  you  to  com- 

mtinicate  this  news  of  me  to  Sig.  Tasso,  who  perhaps  may 

be  pleased  at  learning,  that  I  am  successor  of  that  Patriarch 

to  whom  Godfi^y  was  to  recount  the  wars  of  Syria ;  and  that, 

if  I  have  not  jurisdiction,  I  have  at  least  action  over  that 

country,  which  has  been  so  much  honoured  by  his  pen/' 

This  allusion  to  the  former  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  refers  to 
a  change,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  last  revision  of  the  Gqffre-' 
do^  had  been  proposed  to  be  made  in  that  poem.*  On  the  six- 
teenth of  October,  1585,  Gonzaga  writes  to  Scalabrino,  in  the 
following  terms :  ^^  It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  learn, 
that  our  Sig.  Tasso  has  r^eived  such  satisfaction,  from  the 
tidings  which  I  communicated.  I  had  no  desire,  however, 
that  he  should  thence  have  taken  occasion  to  believe,  that 
I  am  a  great  favourite  of  our  lord,  and  entreat  me,  as  he  has 


*  Opcre,  vol.  X.  p.  85.' 
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done,  to  apply  to  his  Holiness  for  his  deliverance.  Even  CHAP.xvm. 
were  I  the  &vourite  he  supposes^  we  both  know  what  would  a.d.is85. 
be  the  propriety  of  such  an  application.  *  I  cannot  imagiiVB 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  him  in  my  answer,  however  I 
must  endeavour  to  manoeuvre  the  best  way  I  can.  The  re* 
ply  of  the  Crusca  to  his  Apology^  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  I 
can  obtain  it  when  I  chuse ;  indeed  I  desire  not  to  see  it,  as 
I  hear  it  is  equally  malevolent  as  the  other.  With  regard 
to  Sig.  D.  Ferrante,^  I  have  the  most  certain  hope  that  he  will 
shew,  or  rather  has  already  shown  some  testimony  of  regard 
to  Sig.  Tasso,  since  his^  excellency  affirmed  that  he  would, 
do  so  before  I  left  Lombardy.  I  trusty  likewise,  that  diis  is 
not  all ;  since  the  same  lord  has  given  me  hopes,  or  rather 
assurances,  that  he  will  take  into  his  service  both  the  ne- 
phews of  Tasso,  but  of  one  at  least  I  am  perfectly  certain. 
AH  this  he  has  done,  on  applications  made  by  me  pre- 
vious to  mj^  'departure,  so  that  Tasso  has  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  me,  although  I  do  not  procure  him  the  letters 
which  he  wishes  from  his  Holiness.  I  send  you  with  this,, 
(adds  Gonzaga,  in  a  postscript,)  a  letter  to  Tasso,  who  says,, 
in  the  end  of  his,  that  he  can  have  no  reply  from  you,  al- 
though you  are  in  Ferrara,  and  have  it  in  your  power  to 


*  Ben  mi  ^  sUto  caro  d'intendere  che'l  nostro  Sig.  Tbsso  si  sia  anch'  egli  commo68o  ^ 
Don  poco  a  qvesta  nuova.  Ma  non  yorrei  gid  ch'egli  da  qaesto  avesae  preso  occasione  dl 
credere^  ch*  io  fossi mi  gran  favorito dr N.  Sig.  poichi  mi  prega a  fareniBzio con S.  San- 
titA  pet  la  sua  liberazione.  Beocbd,  qaando  anche  Io  fossi,  sappiamo,  quauto  cotale  nffizio 
sarebbe  a  praposito.  Non  so  come  potrd  soddisiargH  nella  risposta ;  ma  yedr6  pure 
d'aodare.  scanunacciando  il  meglio  ch'io  saprd. .  Open  del  Tat9o,  yoI.  X.  p.  390» . 
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CHAP.  x¥iii.  procure  lim  many  pleasures.    One  may  see  from  this  his 
A.D.16W       wayward  humour;  however,  you  will  try  to  satisfy  him  as 
much  as  you  can  by  giving  him  my  letter/' 

In  the  year  1586,  the  marriage  of  Don  Cssar  of  £ste, 
presumptive  heir  of  Alphonso,  and  who  in  fact  succeeded 
him,  took  place  -at  Florence,  with  Donna  Virginia  de'  Me- 
dici, sister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Much  pomp 
was  displayed,  and  much  festivity  obtained  at  the  court 
of  her  brother,  on  this  joyful  occasion.  Tasso  had  been 
anxious  to  be  present  at  these  nuptials ;  a  desire  which,  as 
might  iiaturally  be  expected,  was  not  fulfilled.*  However, 
he  refitted  his  lyre  on  the  occasion,  and  produced  some 
sonnets,  ballets,  and  a  very  dignified  canzone.*f-  He  was 
not  without  hope,  that,  as  the  marriiage  of  one  duphess 
had  formed  the  sera  of  his  imprisonment,  that  of  another 
might  be  the  epoch  of  his  release.  He  believed  this  the 
more  readily,  as,  though  he  considered  the  father  of  Don 
Caesar,  (Donno  Alphonso  of  Este,)  as  one  of  his  greatest 
enemies,:]:  the  young  prince  himself  had  alwa^ys  behaved  to 


•  Opere,  toL  IX.  p.  126. 

t  (^PfTf,  yol.  VI.  p.  27 1.  Ci6  chc  morte  raUenta  Amor  rettring^  The  ^t  stanza  of 
this  canzone^  in  all  the  modern  editions  of  the  Aminia,  is  printed  as  the  choms  of  the 
fourth  act  of  that  pastoral.    It  is  neither  in  the  first  edition  of  Aldus,  nor  in  any  MS« 

X  Tasso,  in  a  letter  to  A«  Grillo,  says  '^rillustrissimo  Signor  Don  Alfonso  1>'  Este  ^  la  prin- 
cipal cagione,  che  impedisce  la  niia  liberta/'  Opcre,  vol.  IX.  p.  10.  In  this  Tasso  often 
varies;  for,  writing  to  Count  Hercules  Rondinelli,  2d  January,  1581,  he  attributes  his  harsh 
treatment  in  prison  to  the  anger  of  Cardinal  Lewis,  and  requests  the  count  to  procure  th(B 
intercession  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  sister  of  Alphonso,  for  his  deliverance.  VoL  X» 
p.  M.  IX.  21. 
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him  with  courtesy  and  affability,  bordering  on  afiecdon.-f*  chap.xviiiw 

As  usual,  however,  he  was  put  off  with  promises,  and  the  ^iJ*^*' 

only  reward  he  seems  to  have  received  for  his  lyrics,  was 

the  indulgence  of  visiting  the  churches  during  Lent.     Va^ 

luabie  as  this  privilege  is,  abstractly  considered,  it  was  still 

more  so  to  our  poet,  who  had  been  lately,  and  probably  at 

this  time  was  troubled  with  a  kind  of  Sprite,  Puck,  or.  Fol^ 

ktto^  (as  he  terms  it,)  which  gave  him  much  disturbance. 

Of  this  sprite,  as  well  as  of  the  condition  of  Torquato,  we 

have  the  following  curious  account,^  in  a  long  letter  to  his 

friend  Cataneo** 

"  To-day,  which  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  year,  the  bro*  Ta«ofa*fa. 
ther  of  the  Reverend  Licino  brought  me  your  two  letters,  but  s^*"^  * 
one  of  them  disappeared  as  soon  as  I.  had  read  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Folletto  has  carried  it  off,  because  it  was  that  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of.  This,  is  one  of  those  wonders  which 
I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  hospital.  Hence  I  am  certain 
that  they  are  the  operations  of  some  magician,  of  which  in- 
deed, I  have  many  proofs,  but  especially  from  a  loaf  taken 


f  Opere,  Yo\.  DC  19,  125>etseq. 

*  Opere,  vol.  IX.  p.  345.  Serassi^  who  cancels  the  greatest  part  of  this  letter,  intro- 
duces it  in  the  following  ndive  manner :  Perciocche  alle  antiche  8u6  indisposizioni  s'era 
anche  aggiant&la.noja  di  uno  spirito  folletto,  che.fieraniente  lo  ioquietaya,^  ro^istaodogli 
ognicosa,  rubandogli  e  denari  e  robe,e  fieicendogli  sparire,  secondo  ch'  egli  afierma  persi* 
no  le  vivande  d^innanzi  agli  occhi ;  cosa  strana  veramente,  ma  che peravoentura  potrebbe  ea- 
sere  stata  o  artificio  di  qualche  furiknte,  oppore  efietto  della  sua  sconvolta  fantasia,  p. 
576«  The  Venice  edition  of  this  letter  being  very  iacocrectly  printed^  I  have  had  re« 
course  lo  that  of  Florencea  in  folioi.  vol.  V.  p.  216. 

VOL,  II.  ¥ 
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cHAP.xvirf  visibly  from  before  my  eyes,  an  hour  before  sunset^-f*  and  a 
hFis^^       plate  of  fruit,  which  vanished  one  day  when  I  was  visited 
by  that  Polish  youth,  who  deserves  such  admiration.    The 
same  thing  has  happened  with  other  provisions,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  nobody  entered  my  prison.    I  might  mention  a 
pair  of  gloves,  letters,  books  taken  from  locked  chests,  and 
found  in  the  morning  on  the  floor.     Some  others,  indeed,  I 
have  not  found,  nor  do  I  know  what  has  become  of  them ; 
but  as  to  those  which  go  a  missing  when  I  am  absent,  these 
may  have  been  taken  from  me  by  men,  who  I  verily  believe 
have  the  keys  of  all  my  trunks.     Thus  you  see  that  I  cannot 
defend  any  thing  from  my  enemies,  nor  from  the  devil,  except 
my  will,  with  which  I  shall  never  consent  to  learn  any  thing  from 
him,  or  from  his  followers,  or  indeed  to  have  any  familiarity 
with  himself,  or  his  magicians.   It  is  observed  by  Ficino,  that 
though  such  may  move  the  phantasy,  yet,  without  the  intellect, 
they  have  no  authority  nor  force ;  because  that  depends  im- 
mediately upon  God.  The  same  thing  may  be  collected  from 
many  other  philosophers,  both  Platonists,  and  Peripatetics. 
• .  •  But  perhaps  it  will  appear  to  some  that  I  am  contradict- 
ing myself,  since,  in  my  dialogue  of  The  Messenger j  I  repre- 
sent myself  as  conversing  with  a  spirit ;   a  thing  which  I 
would  never  have  done,  even  had  it  been  in  my  power.  That 
dialogue  was  composed  by  me  many  years  ago,,  in  obedi- 


t  Orig.  At  twenty-three  o* clock.  The  Italians  reckoned  time  from  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  first  hour  after  sunset  was  one  o'clock,  and  so  they  counted  on  till  four  and 
twenty^  that  i^,  till  the  next  sunset  again. 
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encc  to  a  prince;  and  it  was  thought  no  harm  to  treat  the  chap.xviii. 

subject  in  a  poetical  manner.  *  Since  that  time,  however,  my  a.  d.  i58«« 

enemies  have  seemed  desirous  to  make  a  jest  of  me,  and,  by 

rendering  me  an  example  of  infelicity ,^  have  occasicMied  that 

to  become  in  some  sort  real,  which  was  once  fictitious.   That,^ 

at  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  I  was  not  subject  to  any  mi* 

sery  of  this  sort,  may  be  learned  from  a  strict  examination. 

of  those  gentlemen  in  whose  houses  I  lodged.     My  proofs^ 

however,  must  rather  be  drawn  from  reason,  than  testimony ; 

though  such  testimonies  would  not  be  wanting,  were  it  not 

that  truth  is  oppressed  by  my  enemies,'whoaremany^powerfu], 

and  implacable ;  and  I  wish  not  to  please  them,  except  by 

means  suited  to  a  Christian.     ]^t  God  knows  that  I  was 

never  either  a  magician  nor  a  Lutheran ;  and  that  I  never 

read  heretical  books,  nor  those  which  treat  of  necromancy^ 

or  any  prohibited  art.     Nor  was  I  ever  pleased  with  the  con« 

versationof  Hugonots,  nor  did  I  praise  their  doctrines ;  but, 

on  the  contrary,  have  always  blamed  them  by  my  words  and 

writings.     Neither  had  I  ever  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 

holy  catholic  church,  though  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have 

sometimes  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  reasonings  of  philo* 

sophers ;  not,  however,  in  such  a  guise  as  to  forbear  to  humble 

my  intellect  before  divines,  oi*  to  be  more  desirous  of  con- 


'  *  The  prince  by  whose  command  the  Messengfr  was  written*  mast  have  been  Yin- 
^nzo  Gonzaga,  to  whom  the  first  edition,  15H2,  is  dedicated.  It  was  certainly  finished 
in  1 5.8O9  though  it  might  have  been  sketched  befone  the  author's  imprisonment.. 
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.cHAP^xYiif .  tradiction  than  of  instruction.  But  now  my  infelicity  has  txn^ 
A.  U.J686.       firmed  my  faith ;  and,  amidst  all  my  misfortunes,  I  have  this 

Act*  %m* 

one  consolation,  tJiat  I  am  free  from  doubts,  though  1  have 
many  desires.  And,  if  ever  the  fear  of  death  has  con- 
strained me  to  injure  myself  or  truth,  such  a  terror  has 
now  no  influence,  for  I  love  not  life,  except  attended  with 
those  things,  which  might  be  granted  me  by  a  gracious  prince; 
by  a  prince  whose  desire  it  would  be  to  annul  the  memory 
of  the  false,  and  let  the  truth  remain  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
blaming  others,  but  for  his  own,  and  my  satisfaction.  Mean- 
while 1  am  unhappy,  nor  will  I  conceal  my  misery,  in  order 
that  you  may  remedy  it  with  all  your  force,  with  all  your 
diligence,  and  with  all  your  faith.  Know  then,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wonders  of  the  Folletto,  which  I  may  reserve 

^^11^  for  our  correspondence  at  some  future  period,  I  have  many 
nocturnal  alarms.  For,  even  when  awake,  I  have  seemed  to 
behold  small  flames  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  my  eyes 
sparkle  in  sucK  a  manner,  that  I  dread  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
I  have  visibly  seen  sparks  issue  from  them.  I  have  seen  also, 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent-bed,  shades  of  rats,  which,  by  natu* 
ral  reason,  could  not  be  there :  I  have  heard  frightful  noises ; 

•  and  often  in  my  ears  are  the  sounds  of  hissing,  tingling, 

ringing  of  bells,  and  sounds  like  that  of  a  clock.  Often 
there  is  a  beating  for  an  hour;  and  sometimes,  in  my  sleep,  it 
seems  as  if  a  horse  threw  himself  upon  me,  and  I  have  after- 
wards found  myself  languid  and  fatigued.  I  have  dreaded 
the  falling-sickness,  apoplexy,  and  blindness ;  1  have  had 
headaches,  but  not  excessive ;  pains,  but  not  very  violent, 
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of  the  intestines,  the  side,  thef  thighs,  and  legs :  I  have  been  CHAP.xrm. 
weakened  by  vomiting,  dysentery,  and  fever.  Amidst  so  ^.  d.  i58t. 
many  terrors  and  pains,  there  appeared  to  me,  in  the  air,  the 
image  of  the  Glorious  Virgin,  with  her  Son  in  her  arms, 
sphered  in  a  circle  of  coloured  vapours,  so  that  I  ought  by 
no  means  to  despair  of  her  grace.  And  though  this  might 
easily  be  a  phantasy,  because  I  am  frenetic,  disturbed  by 
various  phantasms,  and  full  of  infinite  melancholy ;  never*- 
theless,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  can  sometimes  cohibere  aaen- 
sufHy  (withhold  my  assent,)  which,  as  Cicero  remarks,  being 
the  operation  of  a  sound  mind,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
was  a  miracle  of  the  Virgin.*     But,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 


*  The  ▼tsioDS  of  Tatto,  in  the  hospital  of  St  Aone,  haye'k  striking  analogy  with  those 
which  Benvenuto  Cellini  relates,  as  having  been  beheld  by  himself,  when  confined  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon  at  Rome.  Tasso  and  he  were  both  possessed  of  the  most  vivid  ima* 
ginatiiili,  and  their  habitual  occupations  had  been  such,  as  to  give  an  undue  influence  to 
the  representative  faculty.  "  The  cases  of  delirium  (says  Dr  Cricfaton,)  which  have 
been  produced  by  intense  application  to  such  subjects  of  study  as  give  an  eictraordinary 
degree  of  force  to  the  imagination,  are  yery  numerous.  RepresenUtions  of  the  mind, 
when  frequently  renewed  by  acts  of  imagination,  at  last  acquire  a  degree  of  vividness 
which  surpasses  those  derived  from  external  objects;  and,  as  the  principal  quality  of  a 
mental  perception,  or  representation,  which  makes  us  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  ol^ject, 
or  objects,  which  it  represents,  is  the  clearness  of  its  parts,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  of 
genius,  who  often  confine  their  attention  to  one  branch  of  study,  should  be  more  exposed 
to  such  illusions  than  any  other  class  of  people/'  On  Menial  DerangemaUf  v<rf«  IL  p. 
65.  If  this  transition  from  the  real  to  an  ideal  world  takes  place  in  such  people,  some- 
times even  in  the  day,  and  surrounded  by  objects,  how  much  more  vivid  miM  be  their 
conceptions  in  darkness  and  in  solitude  ?  In  the  night,  the  reason  of  all  men  is  en- 
feebled, and  solitude  has  the  threelbld  eBect  of  creating  iihaion,  by  the  necessity  the 
soul  has  of  exercise ;  of  rendering  it  permanent  by  the  removal  of  estemal  ol;jecti^ 
which  might  disturb  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  melancholy>isioDary ;  and, 
finally,  of  giving  it,  by  this  permanence,  a  degree  of  vividaesi^  which  is  unnatural  to  any 
perception,  but  such  as  are  derived  from  the  external  senses.    If  we  add  to  this  the  tea- 
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cHAP^xviiif  ^  source  of  my  frenzy  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  confec* 
Aet?4«.^*'  lions  which  I  eat  three  years  ago ;  since  from  that  period  £ 
date  this  new  infirmity,  which  joined  itself  to  the  first,  pro* 
4uced  by  a  similar  cause,  but  which  was  neither  so  long  nor 
so  difficult  to  cure.  Indeed,  if  my  infirmity  be  not  altoge* 
ther  incurable,  it  at  least  has  much  resemblance  to  those 
which  are  never  cured.^  Tasso  proceeds  in  this  melancho- 
ly letter  to  observe,  that  the  nature  of  his  distemper  was  such, 
that  it  could  only  be  owing  to  witchcraft;  and  expresses  his 
anxious  desire  to  be  removed  from  a  place  where  so  much 
power  over  him  was  permitted  to  enchanters.  The  letter  con- 
cludes with  much  reason  and  eloquence ;  and  the  poet  informs 
his  friend,  that  he  intended,  the  very  evening  on  which  this 
was  written,  to  compose  a  sonnet ;  a  proof  of  that  mysterious 


dency  of  miBfortune  to  awaken  or  strengthen  saperstition ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Tasso, 
the  long  familiarity  oi  his  genius  with  magical  creation,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  he 
mistook  his  phantasies  for  real  existence. 

Benvenuto  talks,  like  Tasso,  of  a  spirit,  who  came  to  comfort  and  converse  with  him  in 
bis  dungeon*  He  tells  us  that  this  spirit,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  youth, 
carried  him  once  from  this  dungeon,  to  see  the  rising  sun ;  and  that,  in  the  sun,  he  saw  a 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  of  the  same  matter  as  that  luminary,  and  of  so  gracious  and  plea* 
■ing  an  aspect,  that  no  human  imagination  could  form  even  a  faint  idea  of  his  beauty. 
This  soon  gave  place  to  "  the  figure  of  a  lovely  Virgin  Mary,  who  appeared  to  sit  with 
her  Son  in  her  arms,  in  a  graceful  atti4;ude,  and  even  to  smile.  She  stood  between  two 
angels,  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  that  imagination  could  not  even  form  an  idea  of  such  per- 
fection. I  likewise,  (continues  Cellini,)  saw  in  the  same  sun,  a  figure  dressed  in  sacer- 
dotal robes;,  this  figure  turned  its  back  to  me,  and  looked  towards  the  blessed  Virgin 
boUing  Christ  in  her  arms/'  Benvenuto  adds  that  this  was  St  Peter,  who  pleaded  his 
cause,  and  that  these  wonderfiil  phenomena  having  appeared  before  him  about  eight  ihi« 
•ttfces!,  vanished  firom  his  sight    Life  qfBewocmao  CelUnif  vol.  I.  p.  499* 
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alienation  of  mind  on  one  subject,  while  on  every  other  it  OBAP.xriu. 
remains  unfaded  and  entire.  *  a.  d.  laee. 

Of  the  FollettOy  or  sprite,  Tasso  had  already,  a  few  days 
before,  given  an  account  to  Cataneo.  **  I  must  now,'^  says  he, 
(in  a  letter,  dated  the  day  of  the  Nativity,)  "  give  you  some 
account  of  my  sprite*  The  little  thief  has  stolen  from  me 
many  crowns,  I  know  not  what  number,  for  I  do  not,  like 
misers,  keep  an  account  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  they  may 
amount  to  twenty.  He  puts  all  my  books  topsy-turvy,  opens 
my  chests,  and  steals  my  keys,  so  that  I  can  keep  nothing. 
I  am  unhappy  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the  night, 
nor  do  I  know  if  my  disease  be  frenzy,  or  what  is  its  nature* 
I  find  no  better  remedy  than  living  fully,  and  satisfying  my 
appetite,  that  I  may  sleep  profoundly.  [As  to  food,  indeed, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  can  eat  abundantly,  for  the  object  of 
the  magician  seems  not  to  have  been  to  impede  my  diges* 
tion,  but  my  contemplation ;]  often,  however,  I  fast,  not  from 
motives  of  devotion,  but  because  my  stomach  is  full ;  but 
at  such  times  I  cannot  sleep.  Look  upon  me  with  compas* 
sion,  and  know  that  I  am  unhappy,  because  the  world  is  un- 
jusl.> 

The  thefts  of  the  devil,  or  rather  of  Torquato's  devilish 
attendants,  were  at  last  so  troublesome,  that  he  was  forced 
to  deposit  what  little  property  he  had  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Eneas  Tasso,  of  which 


*  The  original  leUer  may  be  (band.  Appendix,  (No»  X2L2L)    f  €per€,  toL  IX*  p«  S5$» 
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AeU^. 


cHAP.xvtu.  the  following  extract  was  first  published  by  Serassi :  "  I  have^ 
A.  D.  1566.       hitherto  (says  he)  seen  no  symptoms  of  a  change  to  the  better^ 
or  rather  things  are  getting  worse,  because  my  chum,  the  devil, 
not  having  that  quiet  possession  of  me  which  he  expected,  is 
become  a  manifest  thief  of  my  money.  *  He  deprives  me  of  it 
when  I  sleep,  and  opens  my  chests,  so  that  I  can  guard  it 
no  longer.  And  though  he  has  hitherto  stolen  from  me  dis- 
creetly, I  am  determined  to  put  no  confidence  in  him,  and, 
therefore,  I  send  your  lordship  the  remainder  of  the  money 
given  me  by  the  Priace  of  Molsetta,  by  the  Prince  of  Man- 
tua, Sig.  Paul  Grillo,  and  the  Marquis  of  Este.     In  all  it 
amounts  to  twenty-four  scudl  of  gold,  two  sequins,  and  for- 
ty ducats.  I  pray  your  lordship  that  you  will  give  me  advice 
of.  having  received  them,  and  try  to  deliver  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  along  with  my  books,  which  are  in  no 
degree  sajer  than  my  writings.     And,  if  the  thing  were  not 
certain,  if  it  were  not  so  great  and  extraordinary,  as  natural- 
]y  to  excite  pity,  I  might  multiply  supplications.     It  is 
enough,  however,  to  recal  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween your  and  my  father,  and  this,  I  believe,  will,  without 


*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Tasso's  idea  of  being  beset  aud  besieged  by  the  devil  is  not 
tA  be  considered  sm  a  hallucination  peculiar  to  himself,  since  the  idea  of  possession  vras 
prevalent  among  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  physicians  of  his  age.  All  of 
these,  in  their  classifications  of  insanity,  enumerate  the  obsesd  and  demomocim  In  Italy, 
this  notion  was  peculiarly  vigorous,  owing  to  the  frequent  practice  of  exorcism  by  tha. 
clergy* 
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▲et.4t. 


other  motive,  induce  jou  not  to  spar^  your  influence  to  li-  chap.  xvin« 
berate  me  from  this  most  uncomfortable  prison/'  * 

Don  Caesar,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Fer- 
rara,  being  at  Rome,  Tasso  wrote  him  several  letters,  en- 
treating his  interest  to  liberate  him,  which  he  would  willingly 
have  granted,  had  it  not  been  the  dread  of  offending  Al- 
phonso.  Sixtus  V.  also  recommended  his  release,  f  and  dif- 
ferent great  personages  repeated  their  applications;  "  Oh 
Signior  Maurice !  (writes  our  poet  to  Cataneo)  oh  Signior 
Maurice !  when  shall  that  day  arrive,  when  I  may  respire 
under  the  open  firmament,  without  beholding  always  a  door 
locked  before  me,  when  I  have  need  of  a  physician  or  con- 
fessor/' J  As  anxiety  increases  with  hope,  our  poet,  probably 


•  Viia  del  Tasio,  p.  377.  The  Sig.  Paul  Grillo  was  a  brother  of  Father  Angelo  Grillo^ 
one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  our  poet,  and  to  whose  good  offices  with  the  Prince  of 
Mantoa,  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his  liberty.  Besides  money,  Sig.  Pbul,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Tasso,  presented  him  with  an  emerald,  (toL  IX.  pp.  52,  60,  76,  26S, 
389,  S91>)  a  stone  which,  in  that  age,  was  considered  as  having  wonderful  properties.* 
"  It  is  said  there  is  such  great  virtue  in  the  emerald,  (says  Renou,)  that  it  not  only  pre- 
serves from  the  falling  sickness,  all  those  who  wear  it  on  their  fingers,  set  in  gold,  but 
likewise  strengthens  the  memory."  Cardan,  too,  in  his  Pracepta  ad  FiUos,  says,  "  Sma- 
ragdum  collo  pueris  suspendite,  ob  comitialem  roorbum :  cerebrum  enim  confirmat" 
Tasso  was  also  favoured,  by  one  of  his  friends,  with  a  piece  of  an  unicorn,  for  what  pur- 
pose I  have  not  fonnd  leisure  nor  inclination  to  investigate.  Those  who  are  curious,  will 
find  the  subject  discussed  by  Bochart,  Gesner,  and  Aldrovandus.  See,  too,  Spenser,  P.  Q. 
book  II.  c.  V.  St  10.  "  li  peszo  dell'  unicomo  (writes  Tasso,)  mi  fu  dato;  ma  tolto  poi 
con  modo  pii^  insolito  assai,  e  quasi  direi  maraviglioso,  se  lo  non  avessi  veduti  altri  simili 
miracoli."     Oper.  vol.  IX.  p.  83. 

•)•  "  II  Papa  (writes  Tasso  in  a  letter,  dated  twenty-ninth  March,  1586,)  s'c  degnato 
d'interporla,  come  V.  S.  potra  intendere  da  Monsig.  Papio.^'    It  is  probable  that  Tasso 
was  imposed  on  in  this  matter.    See  above,  p.  167. 
X  Vol.  IX.  p.  357. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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CHAP^xvm.  from  the  intensity  of  his  mental  agitation^  was  assailed  at  this 
AeHil^*  time  by  a  sadden  and  alarming  fever.  Such  was  the  violence 
of  the  distemper,  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  physicians  be- 
gan to  fear,  and  on  the  seventh^  to  despair  of  his  life.  The 
body  of  Tasso  had  been  so  enfeebled,  that  he  was  incapable 
hi^^^^  ^^  struggling  with  any  disorder ;  and  he  was  unable  to  bear 
those  medicines  which  might  have  assisted  him  in  repelling 
it.  ^^  Now  (says  Serassi)  when  he  found  himself,  as  it  were, 
reduced  to  an  extremity,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  in* 
tercession  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  our  Lady ;  and  that 
with  such  confidence  and  ardent  devotion,  that  the  compass 
sionate  Virgin  appearing  to  him,  visibly  cured  him,  and,  as 
it  were,  instantly  restored  him.  Of  this  miracle,  or  grace,  as 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  called,  besides  the  vows 
which  he  fulfilled  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Mantua  and  of  Lo- 
retto,  we  have  a  most  certain  testimony  in  the  following 
beautiful  sonnet,  among  his  rhymes  :^'  * 

I  langaiflh'd  ukk,  benumb'd  by  toq)id  sleep^  > 
£»ch  vital  sense  had  now  began  to  fail; 
Ferer^d  at  once  and  chill'd^  my  cheek  was  pal^ 
And  through  my  frame,  the  blood  refus'd  to  creep : 

When  thoOf  oh  Mary !  through  the  air's  blue  deep^ 
With  golden  light  attir'd,  as  with  a  veit 
Didst  come ;  while  wondering  Death  durst  not  assail^ 
But  fled;  and  Pain  his  captive  ceas'd  to  keep. 

Nor  didst  thou  come,  oh  Virgin  pure !  alone. 
But  holy  Benedict,  amid  the  ray^ 
Bright,  on  thy  right,  in  holy  vestments  shone. 


•  rUada  Tarn,  p.  380,  €pcre,  vol.  IX.  pp.  266,  251 ;  VL  p.  35a 
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Sat  novrmy  heart  to  thee  alone,  and  lays  CHAP.xniL 

Sacred  shall  be,  till  I  in  heaven  gaze  .  _  „^ 

Again  on  Thee,  and  praise  with  sweeter  tone !  *  Act.  MU 

Among  the  other  illustrious  intercessors  for  the  liberty  of 
Tassoy  was  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of  Mantua^ 
who,  in  summer,  3586,  came  to  Ferrara,  to  compliment  Don 
Caesar  and  his  lady  (whose  niece  he  himself  had  married) 
on  their  nuptials.  Not  only  the  Princess  of  Mantua,  but  her 
mother-in-law,  was  desirous  to  have  our  poet  at  their  court ; 
and  the  prince  assured  Alphonso,  that  he  would  not  allow 
him  to  depart  from  Mantua,  without  obtaining  permission. 
Upon  this  condition  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  consented  to  his 
liberty  about  the  end  of  June.  Constantino,  fearing  that  the 
sudden  tidings  of  actual  deliverance  might  make  a  very 


*  Egro  lo  languiTa,  e  d^alto  sonno  avrinta 

Ogni  sua  pona  area  d'iutonio  al  core; 

£  pien  d'orrido  gelo,  e  pien  d'aidore 

Giace%  cod  guancia  di  pallor  dlpinta* 
Qoando  di  Ince  inooronata  e  dnta, 

E  sfayillando  del  diyino  ardore^ 

Maria,  pronta  scendesti  al  mio  dolore, 

Perchd  non  fiisse  ralma  oppreasa,  e  vinta. 
£  Benedetto  fira  qoe'  raggi,  e  lampi, 

Vidi  alia  destra  toa^  nel  sacro  yelo 

Soolasdca  aplendea  dall'  altra  parte. 
Or  sacro  questo  core,  e  queste  carte, 

Mentre  piA  bella  lo  ti  contemplo  in  cielo^ 

Segina  a  Te,  che  mi  risani  e  scampL 

See,  too,  a  madrigal  addressed  to  th^  Hessed  Virgin,  vol  VI.  367.  N(mpoiea  la  Nm 
turOf  &cw 
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cHAP,xviiL  violent  impression  on  his  friend,  went  to  St  Annes,  and  told 
Atuia^'  him  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  would  be 
released  in  a  few  days,  Tasso  had  been  so  often  deceived, 
that  he  looked  forward  to  the  period  with  anxiety  equal  to 
his  impatience.  In  a  billet,  written  to  Constantino,  on  the 
first  of  July,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  Your  courtesy,  my 
friend,  has  so  much  accustomed  me  to  your  dear  and  fre- 
quent visits,  that  I  have  been  all  day  long  at  the  window 
expecting  your  coming  to  see  and  comfort  me  as  you  are 
wont.  But  since  you  have  not  come,  I  (in  order  not  to  re- 
main altogether  without  consolation)  visit  you  with  this, 
aiid  the  ambassador  with  the  inclosed  sonnet,  written  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  will  not,  per- 
haps, have  less  difficulty  in  reading,  than  I  had  in  writing 
it.*'  *  On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July,  our  bard  was  vi- 
sited by  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  who  asked  oF  him  some 
verses  on  a  particular  subject.  He  expressed  at  the  same 
time  his  esteem  of  his  genius  and  virtues  ;  and  told  him  that 
he  would  conduct  him  to  Mantua  upon  his  return.  Tasso 
was  almost  sleepless  that  night,  from  a  desire  to  gratify  his 
patron ;  but,  accustomed  to  disappointments,  he  could  not 
lay  aside  his  fears,  so  that  in  sending,  on  the  following  day, 
the  verses  to  Constantino,  he  entreats^him  to  keep  the  prince 
in  mind  of  what  he  had  promised  so  benignly.  **  The  de- 
sire,'' says  he,  "  which  I  bad  to  serve  the  most  serene  Prince 


*  open,  vol.  IX*  p,  479. 
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of  Mantua,  with  regard  to  the  verses  which  he  yesterday,  cuap.xvihi 
ia  your  presence,  commanded  me  to  make,  has  held  me  al-  a.  d.  i58e» 
most  sleepless  during  the  night  For  I  have  not  been  able 
to  repose  till  I  had  produced  the  birth,  or  the  abortion, 
which  I  send  inclosed  in  a  letter,  that  I  write  to  his  high- 
ness. I  beseech  you  to  present  it  to  him,  and  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  benignant  promise  to  conduct  me  with  him  on 
his  return  to  Mantua.  No  other  circumstance  can,  at  this 
period,  I  say,  not  render  me  happy,  but  diminish,  in  the 
least  degree,  my  constant  melancholy.  From  St  Annes,  the 
4thof  July,  1586/'* 

The  prince  received  the  verses  with  courtesy,  and  corre- 
sponding in  his  turn  with  the  readiness  of  the  poet,  he  pro- 
cured from  the  duke  ati  order  to  Sig.  Giovambatista  Vin- 
cenzi,  (who  had  succeeded  Mosti^  in  the  priorship  of  the 
hospital,  -f)  to  liberate  his  prisoner.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  July,  1586,  after  a  confinement  of  u  released 
seven  years,  two  months,  and  several  days.  Tasso  felt  all 
that  joy,  which  one  in  his  infirm  state  of  mind  and  body 
could  receive,  for,  alas !  "  himself  was  his  own  dungeon." 
During  the  short  time  he  staid  at  Ferrara,  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  prince^  he  lived  with  Constantino,  in  the 
house  of  Albizi,  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  without  caring  to 


*  Opere,  vol.  IX.  p.  480.  The  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Mantaa,  and  the  reiBeSi  may  h& 
found,  vol.  X.  p.  65.  The  latter,  to  say  truth,  are  not  •xcelleot 
t  Op^rcj  vol.  IX.  p.  40, 
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cHAP.xviiL  visit  the  people  of  the  city.  With  that  carelessness,  which 
A^^^i586.  iQ  tiie  afiairs  of  life  was  characteristic  of  our  poet,  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  collect  his  clothes  or  books.  Serassi  is  at  some 
pains  in.  narrating  where  his  trunks  and  property  were  left, 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  dispersed  in  different  places.* 
^  In  place,''  says  he,  **  of  sending  before  him  to  Mantua  his 
most  valuable  property,  he  left  part  in  St  Annes,  part  in  the 
possession  of  Sig.  Borso  Argenti,  and  part  in  the  house  of 
the  ambassador  of  Tuscany.  He  had  resolved  also  to  de- 
posit with  hb  friend  Vinceueo  Malpiglio,  treasurer  of  the 
duke,  and  a  v^y  learned  gentleman,  two  large  chests  of 
books^  a  portmanteau,  and  a  little  cypress  casket,  in  which 
were  some  writings  of  great  importance.  This,  however,  he 
seems  not  to  have  done,  as  I  find  no  trace  of  these  chests 
being  sent  to  him  by  Malpiglio.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  his  letters,  that  they  remain- 
ed at  St  Annes,  in  custody  of  the  prior ;  from  whom  he 
could  not  recover  them  till  after  many  months,  and  with 
some  difficulty^  through  the  favour  of  Sig.  Don  •Caesar,  and 
the  affectionate  attention  of  the  Cavalier  Pignata,  his  gentle- 
man.'^ f  Of  the  troth  of  all  these  assertions,  Serassi  produ- 
ces vouchers ;  nor  trifling  as  the  detail  may  seem,  is  it  alto- 
gether without  its  use.  The  inattention  of  Tasso  to  the  little 
circumstances,  which  render  life  comfortable,  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  poverty  and  dependence.  There  may, 


*  Vita  del  Tom,  p-  384.  f  Cpcrt,  vol  IX.  p.  $90,  ISO,  457, 
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perhaps,  appear  to  be  something  incompatible  between  a  re^  chap.xviii, 
gard  to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  the  transports  of  ^^Jf  ^" 
poetry,  or  the  soarings  of  science ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  that 
many  young  persons  have  increased  or  produced  this  habit  of 
inattention,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  an  effect,  or  proof  of  genius. 
The  history  of  many  illustrious  men  tefttifies  that  worldly  pru- 
dence is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sublimest  intellectual 
powers ;  and  many  melancholy  proofs  exist,  that  a  man  may 
be  imprudent  or  dissipated,  without  having  first-rate  talents 
for  painting,  poetry,  or  music.  Let  me  caution,  therefore, 
all  young  persons  from  considering  indiscretion,  or  want  of 
foresight,  as  a  test  of,  or  constant  attendant  upon,  genius; 
and  let  me  remind  them,  that  the  flight  of  the  eagle  may  be 
then  most  steady,  and  most  high,  when  he  has  fed  himself^ 
and  prepared  his  nest  below.  ♦ 


*  Tasso,  when  too  late,  aeems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments. 
>'  Attendo  (says  he,)  a^miei  stodj  juanto  posso,  via  son*  impedito  dall'  infennit^  e  dalla 
poyertd :  laonde  ho  conchioso,  che  sia  assai  Tero  quel  dettcs  che  priiu  oprtet  ditan,poM€/k 
phUoiophari ;  e  s^io  fossi  nella  doltrina  simile  a  Talete,  penserei  di  arricchire  cod  col  yino, 
come  egli  fece  con  Tolio/'  vol.  X.  p.  547. 

In  a  letter,  too,  to  George  Alario,  concerning  his  tragedy^  Tasso  says,  **  lo  yi  porr6  la 
mano  innanxi  ie  feste;  accioch'  in  quakhe  occasiooe  si  potesse  rappresentare,  o  stampar 
piuttosto;  ch'io  amerei  megtio  riempirmi  la  bona,  che  e  yota,  e  sgonfia  pid  che  le  yca» 
ciche  bucate,  che  yedere  tatti  gli  spettacoli  del  mondo/'    Opere,  yol.  IX.  p.  283* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tasso  leaves  Ferrara^  and  goes  to  Mantua. — His  comfortable 
sittiation  thefe^  and  literary  emplof/ments.''^Publishes  his  fa- 
therms  poem  FUmdante. — Becomes  tired  of  Mantua. — Mis-^ 
cellaneous  circumstances. — Is  invited  to  read  ethics  and  cri- 
ticism at  Genoa.'— Visits  Bergamo. — Tires  of  that  city^  and 
wishes  to  go  to  Home. — BjCtums  to  Mantua. — Publishes  his 
Torrismondo. — Remarks  on  this  tragedy. 
« 

A.  D.  1586—1587. 
Ael.  42-^43. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1586,  Tasso  departed  from 
cHAP>xix.  Ferrara,  in  the  company  of  the  Priace  of  Mantua,  his  de- 
liverer and  protector.  This  took  place  without  his  having 
seen  Alphonso,  a  meeting,  which,  in  the  minds  of  both,  could 
only  have  awakened  disagreeable  ideas.  *  On  his  arrival  at 
Mantua,  such  was  his  reception,  particularly  from  the  young 
Princess  Leonora  de'  Medici,  that  he  was  in  high  spirits,  a 

•  qpcre,  vol.  IX.  pp,  130, 251,  279. 
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thing  which  we  shall  find  was  usual  at  his  first  residence  any   chap.xik, 
where,  and  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  depression  and  j^J^'^* 
disappointment    Tasso  seems  ever  to  have  forgot  that  the 
ardour  (^  reception  must  soon  subside,  and  that,  in  the  fami* 
liar  commerce  of  life,  those  demonstrations  of  admiration 
and  respect,  which  flame  out  on  a  first  arrival,  must  gradual*- 
ly  sink  into  a  moderate  and  gentle  heat.     He  considered 
not  that  man,  who  is  a  selfish  being  occupied  with  his  own 
concerns,  will  often,  from  interest  and  self-love,  and  still  more 
fi[equently  from  hurry,  indolence,  and  inattention,  neglect 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration,  which  he  confesses  to  be 
really  due.    The  did  Dtike  William^  who  was  a  wise  and 
good. prince,  was  pleased  that  his  son  should  thus  take  un» 
der  his  protection  a  man  sa  unfortunate  and  so  illustrious, 
and  gave  orders  that  ilpartments  should  be  provided  for  our 
poet  in  the  palace,  and  that  he  should  be  furnished  with 
every  convenience  which  might  render  his  situation  com« 
fortable.    The  prince  made  him  be  cloathed  as  became  his 
wordi  and  dignity ;  ^  and  I  find,''  says  Serassi,  *^  that,  amongst 
other  things,  he  presented  him  with  a  most  beautiful  doub* 
let,  and  a  pair  of  perfumed  silken  hose/'^    Of  the  satisfac«> 
tion  of  Tasso  at  this  period,  we  have  proof  from  several  of 


*  Opere,  rol.  IX.  p.  ^85.  Thb  perhaps  might  be  a  princely  present.   We  are  told  by 
Stowe,  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  1574,  brought  from  Italy,  for  Queen  Elisabeth,  ^  a  paii^ 
of  perfomed  glores/  which  she  Tallied  highly,  and  took  sach  delight  in,  that  she  was 
pictared  with  them  upon  her  hand^  and  for  many  years  after^  adds  Siowe,  it  was  called 
^  The  Earl  of  Oxford's  Perfume."  ^ 

VOL.  II«.  2  A 
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CHAP.  XIX,  his  letters.  "  I  am  in  Mantua  (says  he,  writing  to  Licino^) 
Acuiaf^**  lodged  by  the  most  serene  prince,  and  waited  on  by  his 
servants,  as  I  myself  could  desire ;  and  in  all  respects  am 
caressed,  as  pleases  his  highness.  Here  I  find  good  meat, 
good  fruits,  excellent  bread,  wines,  sharp  and  brisk,  such  as 
my  father  delighted  in  ;  admirable  fish  and  game,  and  espe- 
cially good  air;  but,  perhaps,  that  of  Bergamo  is  better/'* 
Ta»owith°  "  I  will  stay  (says  he  in  another  letter)  at  Mantua,  because 
my  chamber  is  most  beautiful,  and. the  prince  most  courteous, 
so  that  I  hope  to  enjoy  myself  all  this  summer,  and  winter 
likewise/'  -f-  At  this  court,  too,  he  found  an  agreeable  soci- 
ety of  literary  gentlemen,  and  his  hope  of  health  was  revived 
hj  his  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  physician  Cavallara^ 
who  gave  him  some  pills  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his 
memory.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  a  physician 
according  to  Tasso's  taste,  as  he  dealt  in  agreeable  confec^ 
.  tionary  medicines ;  and  a  letter,  is  extant  among  the  works 
of  the  bard,  dated  at  St  Annes,  in  which  he  gives  him  great 
thanks  for  a  jar  of  very  delicate  candied  citrons.  Cavallara, 
however,  began  to  mutter  something  about  a  cathartic,  to 
remedy  his  other  complaints ;  but  Tasso,  who  looked  upon 
such  medicines  with  horrour,  delayed  this  till  spring,  under 
the  pretence  of  not  interrupting  the  sports  of  autumn.  In 
spring  he  would  no  doubt  find  a  new  pretext.  In  addition 
.to  his  want  of  memory,  were  joined  several  other  complauUs, 


Opcre,  vol.  IX.  p.  265.  t  Hud.  p.  4Sr. 
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••  but  the  greatest  (says  he)  and  mostdistressing  is  the  frenzy;   chap,xix, 
so  that  I  am  always  disturbed  by  vexing  thoughts,  and  many  ^-^^ 
imaginations,  and  many  phantasms/'  * 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  state  of  his  health,  this 
indefatigable  man  did  not  cease  his  application  to  his 
studies,  but  corrected  and  amplified  his  old,  and  composed 
new  writings.  He  made  several  important  changes  in  his 
dialogues  of  the  Messenger :  of  Nobility :  and  of  Dignity ;  and 
in  October,  wrote  a  long  letter  in  answer  to  a  question  in 
^litics,  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  f  In  Septem- 
-ber,  he  began  to  refit  and  complete  the  poem  o[  Fbridante^ 
a  work  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father  on  the  twenty-  ^^^ 
fourth  of  November,  1563,  and  which  had  been  left  unfinish- 
,ed.  Its  subject,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  an  episode 
taken  from  the  Amadigi^  embellished,  however,  and  ampli- 
fied, so  as  to  form  a  new  work.  %  Tasso  shortened  the  plan, 
filled  up  some  empty  spaces,  corrected  the  whole,  and  ad- 
ded twenty-five  stanzas  in  praise  of  some  distinguished  fe- 
males. His  friend  Constantini  supplied  it  with  arguments, 
and  caused  it  to  be  printed  at  Bologna  at  his  own  expence. 
This  work  was  dedicated  by  our  poet  to  Duke  William  of 


^  Opete,  Tol.  IX.  p.  258^  and  in  another  letter  he  says^  •'  11  maggior  di  tatti  imalil  In 
frenesia,  per  la  quale  son  malinconicissimo,  ^  accompagnata  da  grande  smemorataggine. 
Neir  altre  cose  son  quasisano.  £  ho  cosi  buono  appetito,  che  mangiando  la  mattina 
compiutainente  potrei  cenare  a  quattro,  e  a  cinque  ore;  ma  non  prima.  Ese  non  ceao, 
aoglio  yeggiar  la  maggior  parte  della  notte/'   Ibid,  p.  98* 

t  ^^*  P*  ^9*  i  ^^  above,  yoL  h  p.  120. 
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WAP.  XIX.    jVlaatua,  in  a  letter  writteQ  willi  much  elegance  and  sensi- 

Act  48.  DUlty.'' 

About  this  time  alsoi  Tasso^  at  the  request  of  the  piuicesa 
of  Mantua»  resumed  and  neir  modelled  his  tragedy  of  Tor- 
^Lbh^hifl  rismondo.  It  had  been  begun  in  January,  1574,  biit  reUn- 
quished,  as  we  haTe  seen,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  hb 
Jerusalem.  At  the  period  of  its  resumption,  it  consisted  of 
a  single  act,  and  a  part  of  two  scenes ;  these  were  now  con- 
siderably altered  by  the  author,  though  by  no  means  impro- 
ved. The  tragedy  was  resumed  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1586,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  was  almost  con- 
cluded. *f  Such  speed  of  execution  seems  to  suppose  faci- 
lity in  composition;  but  the  poet  iilfomis  a  friend,  that, 
when  employed  about  the  first  chorus,  he  could  seturcely, 
with  great  exertions,  produce  a  few  verses^  though  kept 
awake  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. :]:  He  must  thus 
have  made  up  in  industry  what  he  wanted  in  ease ;  and 
given,  not  the  first  ambrosial  droppings,  but  the  gross  and 
muddy  dregs  of  genius,  crushed  too  severely.  Among  the 
books  which  Tasso  was  desirous  of  obtaining  to  assist  him 
in  his  tragical  composition,  were  a  Latin  Euripides  and  So- 
phocles. II  The  first  of  these  he  failed  of  procuring,  but 
with  respect  to  Sophocles  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  there 
is  some  humour  in  his  account  of  his  equipment  with  this 


*  Opcre,  YoU  X.  p.  5 1.    Appeodix,  (No.  XXXI.)        f  iWd  rol.  IX.  p.  404. 
X  lUd.  p.  87.  Jl  Rid.  f,  96. 
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author.  "  My  object  at  present  (says  he,)  is  to  6tkisk  my  omarxix 
tragedy,  which,  in  truth,  keeps  me  very  bijisy. .  I  shall  finbk  ^^4^ 
it  with  two  copies  of  Sophocles,  but  without  an  £uripides ; 
so  that  I  may  at  least  learn,  on  this  occasion,  the  benefit  of 
exchange,  by  which  we  give  what  is  gnperfluous  for  what 
is  necessary/'  *  The  reader  of  this  poem  has  reason  to  re- 
gret that  its  author  was  not  as  unprovided  with  the  woriis  of 
Sophocles  as  with  those. of  Euripides ;  as  he  has  injured  a 
great  part  of  it  by  dse  closeness  of  its  imitation  to  the  Oedipu$ 
T^rannuSf  of  the  former  of  these  poets«  On  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  the  tragedy  was  finished,  f  and  Tasso  gavje  it 
the  title  of  Tarrismondo  ;  that  beibg  the  name  of  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  is  the  principal  character  of  the  piece.  In 
the  original  firagmient,  the  hero  of  the  play  is  named  Gale-> 
alto,  and  his  firiend  Torindo ;  names  which>  in  the  complete 
tragedy,  are  changed  into  Torrismondo  and  Germondo.  Our 
bard  steems  to  have  been  fond  of  sounding  words,  and  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  never  any  writer  corresponded  more 
exactly  to  the  description  of  a  poet  as  given  by  Horace: 

Ingenioin  coi  sits  cai  meos  dmnior,  atqoe  08 
MagDft  flODatomm,  det  nominis  hojoB  boooreiiL 

Among  the  other  compositions  of  Tasso,  written  at  this 
period,  was  a  long  consolatory  letter  to  the  widow  of  hi»  . 
friend  Albizi,  the  ambassador  of  Tuscany,  j:    It  was.  during 


•  C^pei^  ToL  IX.  p.  S7»  t  iW&p.  i96.ei8eq^  t  IM.p.S,SO(K 
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CHAP.  \IX. 

A  D.  1587. 
AeU43* 


Tjmo  tires  of 
ifuAiui, 


a;  long  time  fashionable  for  learned  men  to  consider  them>* 
selves  as  called  upon^  by  the  demise  of  any  illustrious  per- 
son, to  heap  together  a  number  of  common-places  on  the 
mutability  of  fortune,  the  misery  of  life,  and  the  felicity  of 
death.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Tasso  was  really  afflict- 
ed, and  there  is  heard,  among  the  dirges  which  the  literary 
undertakers  hired  out  at  every  splendid  funeral,  something 
of  the  true  plaint  of  nature.  He  also,  in  this  busy  winter, 
added  a  second  part  to  his  Secretary  ;  and,  with  his  former 
treatise  on  that  subject,  dedicated  it  to  Don  Csesar  of  Este 
in  a  letter  written  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1587,* 

The  time  was  now  elapsed,  when  Tasso,  after  the  first 
novel  sensations,  was  accustomed  to  become  tired  of  his 
situation.  What  created  his  disgust,  was  his  confinement  to 
Mantua,  unless  permission  was  obtained  from  the  prince, 
and  some  idea  that  he  was  not  esteemed  and  honoured  as 
he  ought  to  have  been.  "  I  have  written  to  your  reverence 
(says  he,  in  an  epistle  to  his  father's  friend,  John  Angelo 
Papio,f )  a  long  letter  containing  information  of  my  condi- 
tion, and  I  sent  it  off  by  the  same  conveyapce  that  transmit- 
ted me  yours,  which  had  been  expected  so  maoy  days.  But  I 
deem  it  not  superfluous  to  repeat  the  contents  of  that  letter, 
lest,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  reached  you.  I  am  almost 
free,  as  I  may  walk  through  all  Mantua ;  but  I  am  infirm 
as  usual,  and  exhausted  by  my  infirmity,  which  is  not  onJy 


*  Opcrc^  vol.  IX.  p.  132. 


t  See  aftoof,  vol  I.  {i.  35. 
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a  maadj  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind.     I  have  tried  few   chap. xix, 
human  remedies,  and  the  few  of  which  I  have  made  trial,  have   f  o.  i58t. 

'  '  Act.  43. 

done  me  no  good  ;  nevertheless,  it  is. my  intention  to  repeat 
them*  But,  though  I  despair  of  the  skill  or  humanity  of  physic 
cians,  I  ought  not  to  despair  of  the  Divine  Grace ;  and  hence, 
I  would  willingly  jouraey  to  Loretto,  as  a  pilgrim,  to  absolve 
a  vow,  and  thence  to  Rome.     I  know  not,  indeed,  if  my 
strength,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely  restored,  would  be  suflBi- 
cient  for  this,  but  our  Lord  will  aid  me.     I  am  without 
money  for  the  journey  ;  and,  though!  would  not  refuse  the 
liberality  of  any  one,  I  am  a  greater  enemy  to  importunity 
than  to  poverty.   This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking ;  the  other  is  the  fear  lest  the  most  serene  Duke  of 
Ferrara  should  cause  me  to  be  detained  in  his  states,  be- 
cause I  departed  without  kissing  his  hand ;  nor  can  I  be  re* 
lieved  from  this  doubt,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  most 
serene  prince  [of  Mantua.*]    Hence,  your  good  oi£ces  with 
his  highness  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  the  reconmiendations 
^f  the  Patriarch  Gonzaga,  provided  your  requests  can  effect 
more  with  him  than  my  prayers  have  done,  as  he  continues 
to  advise  me  to  remain.  ^     And  willingly  should  I  have 


*  Oq  the  subject  of  being  detained  on  his  departure  from  Mantua,  Tasso  wrote  a  sup- 
plication to  the  empress.    Appendix  (No.  XXXII.) 

t  Tasso  appears  to  have  thought,  that  Scipio  Gonzaga  had  much  influence  at  th# 
court  of  Maatua,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  on  good  teems  with  the  prince ;  but, 
if  we  may  believe  £ry thraeus,  he  had  grievously  o&nded  the  old  Duke  Wiiliam.  This 
writer*  mentioning  Goozaga's  being  made  Patriarch  of  Jerqsatf  m»  adda;,  '*  Vemmi  cum 
ad  sommam  ampluudinem  remigio,  nt  aiunt*  veloque  contenderet,  paululiim  ad  sa^t^um 
Bavem  offendit.    Venerat  ea  tempestate  Romam,  religionis  et  officu  erga  Gregprium 
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eHAv.xix.  yielded  to  his  counsels,  provided  he  had  done  his  utmost 
A.  0. 158T.  that  I  might  live  in  this  court,  if  not  contented,  (because  no 
content  can  now  ever  dwell  in  a  mind  like  mine,  disturbed  as 
it  is,  and  full  of  a  thousand  disquietudes,)  at  least  consoled 
from  so  many  calamities,  so  many  vexations  undergone,  so 
many  losses  sustained.  This  consolation  must  be  connected 
with  quiet  in  my  studies,  with  health,  and  with  the  favour 
of  his  highness ;  none  of  which  things  I  possess,  and  yet  the 
Signior  Patriarch  is  of  opinion  that  I  should  remain.  Try 
therrfore,  if  the  words  of  your  reverence  can  produce  a  bet- 
ter effect  dian  my  letters  have  done ;  or  if,  by  any  other  in- 
fluence than  his,  I  may  go  to  Rome  without  fear  of  being 
detained.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  his  aid  would  be 
the  most  powerful,  especially  if  M.  George  [Alario  steward 
of  Gonzaga]  should  come  hither  to  me  as  was  promised. 
From  the  most  serene  JDuke  of  Mantua,  I  have  requested 
pardon,  but  received  no  answer.  The  serene  prince  is  very 
courteous  in  his  replies  to  me,  but  I  know  not  what  ill  for* 
tune  of  mine  hinders  every  good  efiect.  I  am  neither  so 
young,  so  healthy,  nor  so  fit  for  labour,  as  to  have  no  need  to 
value  his  favour,  but  the  will  of  men  cannot  be  constrained. 


XJII*  Pont  Max.  gratia,  Galielmiu  Gonzaga^  Dux  MantQae,  qnicum  illi,  de  quiboadan 
caatriBy  litas  eraat  graves  el  magnae.  Perfecit  Scipio,  aactoritate  et  gcatUi,  ut  Doct  ex 
templo  Xeoodochii  Teatonam  ad  circum  agonalem  exeanti,  dica  per  Tiatoram  defcrretdr; 
quamobiem  Dco^  qaaata  maxiBia  dici  potest  ui  iDflammatn%  tantam  iii|iiriaiii  questns  e|t 
apiid  Pootificem :  qui  POnt  qoo  satis  Daci  fieret»  jossit  ScipioDem  in  caroerem  oondi. 
Sed  a  Sixto  V.  qui  Gregorio  socoeaierat,  primis  fere  coniitiis»  Cardinalis  est  dedaratos.^ 
PmacaAeca^U.  11* 
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Hence,  I  would  chuse,  as  the  smallest  evil,  lo  visit  Rome,  if  chap.xix. 
liberty  could  be  obtained,  nor  should  I  be  alarmed  at  infir*  a-  d,  isst. 
mity  and  poverty,  which  unite  in  impeding  me.  I  write 
too  freely,  but  I  write  to  Sig.  Papio,  from  whom  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  liberty  of  my  pen  sliould  hurit  me,  or  hinder 
that  of  the  body.  You  have  many  friends,  and  many  ways 
of  assisting  me  in  Mantua,  on  my  journey,  and  in  Rome,  so 
that  you  may  fix  on  that  which  seems  most  suitable.  I  shall 
kiss,  in  your  name,  the  hands  of  the  Sig.  Commendator  St 
George,  who  is  a  principal  gentleman  of  this  court,  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  him.  I  kiss  the  hands  of  your  reverence. 
A  tragedy  of  mpe  may  probably  be  shewn  you  by  the  Sig. 
Patriarch  Gonzaga.  Farewelk  From  Mantua  the  21st 
February,  1587  "  * 

"  The  most  serene  prince,  (says  Tasso,  in  another  of  his 
letters,)  has  liberated  me  in  some  degree,  because  I  may  go 
through  all  Mantua,  with  a  servant  whom  he  has  given  me. 
This,  however,  is  not  true  liberty,  because  I  cannot  depart, 
and  change  my  country ;  a  thing,  however,  which  is  necessary, 
as  in  this  climate  I  cannot  be  cured.  I  am  still  frenetic, 
as  at  Ferrara,  and  I  have  all  my  other  ills ;  whether  it  be  a 
defect  in  the  air,  or  wines,  or  something  else.  I  wish  to  be 
cured  completely ;  and  since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
prince  to  restore  my  health,  he  ought  at  least  to  free  me, 
that  1  may  try  what  M.  Alessandro  da  Civit^  can  do  for 


i^OL.  II. 


♦  Opcre,  Tol.  IX.  p.  251. 
2  B 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A.  D.  1587. 
Aet.  43. 


tano  thinks 
himself  ne* 
fleeted  at 
MftDtua, 


me,  who  formerly  attempted  mj  recovery  in  the  court  of 
Cardinal  Albano.     Never  have  I  known  a  physician   so 
kind  and  so  discreet ;  he  did  nothing  but  what  I  wished^  and 
always  gave  me  (as  is  proper)  only  the  most  delightful  me- 
dicines.   I  still  remember  with  pleasure  his  sweet  acidulous 
syrups,  which  might  have  revived  a  corpse;  and  his  pills 
with  gold,  which  he  said  were  somewhat  burthensome  for  the 
stomach/'  *  That  Tasso,  too,  thought  himself  neglected,  ap- 
pears (as  well  as  his  susceptibility  on  this  account,)  from  a  pas- 
sage of  a  letter  to  Ascanio  Mori.   "  I  cannot,^'  says  he,  "  live 
in  a  city  where  all  the  nobility  do  not  yield  me  the  first  place, 
or  allow,  at  least,  that  I  should  be  their  equal  in  every  external 
demonstration  of  respect.     This  is  my  humour,  or  my  prin- 
ciple.''-f    No  one,  surely,  was  ever  more  worthy  of  respect 
and  admiration  than  Tasso,  as,  in  addition  to  his  virtues  and 
illustrious   birth,  he  was  ennobled  by  genius,  which  levels 
all  distinctions.  Irritated  as  he  was  by  disease,  and  by  misr 
fortunes,  one  may  pardon  his  idea  that  it  was  possible  he 
could  be  slighted  ;  but  the  same  apology  cannot  be  formed 
for  many  literary  men,  who  would  exclude  every  human  be- 
ing from  attention  but  themselves.     Let  the  man  of  genius 
nourish  that  internal  sentiment  of  dignity,  which,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  sweetest,  so  is  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  emo- 


*  Opere,  yoL  EX.  p.  274.. 

t  Ibid,  p.  90.  At  the  coacliuioA  of  this  high-toned  letter,  or  billet,  Tasso  says, 
«  Qaesta  sera  ho  cenato  parcamente.  Pero  prego,  V.  S.  se  ha  pomo,  o  altra  cosa  si  fatta 
da  fioir  la  cena,  che  me  ne  voglia  far  parte,  e  le  bacio  le  mani/'    See  also  p.  603. 
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tions ;  nor  let  him  repine  if  he  be  occasionally  less  distinguish-  chap.xix^ 
ed  than  ignorant  title,  or  witless  wealth.  Satisfied  with  the  tet?4s^' 
possession  of  a  noble  and  creative  mind,  let  him  not  envy 
that  species  of  homage  which  is  exacted  by  rank  and  for* 
tune ;  nor  selfishly  think  that  in  himself  ought  to  be  con- 
centrated all  the  endowments  of  nature,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  *  Tasso  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  world, 
a  kind  of  menace  of  which  the  late  Samuel  Johnson  has 
shown  the  absurdity.  He  compares  it,  I  think,  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  person  who,  when  he  was  offended,  revenged  him-^ 


*  The  following  passage  is  (we  are  told  by  the  editor  of  Bums,)  contained  in  a  manu- 
icHpt  book,  in  which  this  poet  recorded  his  prirate  feelings  and  observations  It  ap- 
pears from  ity  thaty  not  contented  with  the  glorious  privilege  of  genius,  he  was  indignant 
at  a  little  external  complaisance  of  a  fHend,  to  a  person  who  had  none  of  his  advantages. 
This  person  was,  it  seems,  a  blockhead,  that  is  to  say,  a  being  whose  intellect  had  never 
been  ravished  with  a  discovery,  whose  fancy  had  never  been  enchanted  with  a  vision^ 
whose  heart  had  never  glowed  with  an  emotion,  nor  his  eye  been  watered  by  a  sympathetic 
tear.  ^'  There  are  few  of  the  sore  evils  under  the  sun  give  me  more  uneasiness  and 
chagrin,  than  the  comparison  how  a  man  of  genius,  nay  of  avowed  Worth,  is  received 
every  where,  with  the  reception  which  a  mere  ordinary  character,  decorated  with  the 
trappings  ajkl  futile  distinctions  of  fortune,  meets.  I  imagine  a  man  of  abilities^  his  heart 
glowing  with  honest  pride,  conscious  that  men  are  born  equal,  still  giving  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due;  he  meets  at  a  great  man's  table,  a  squire  something,  or  a  sir  somebody;  he 
knows  the  noble  landlord  at  heart,  gives  the  bard,  or  whatever  he  is,  a  share  of  his  good 
wbhes  beyond  perhaps  any  one  at  table;  yet,  how  will  it  mortify  him  to  see  a  fellow, 
whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have  made  an  eight-pem^  tailor,  and  whose  heart  is  not 
worth  three  farthings,  meet  with  attention  and  notice,  that  are  with-held  from  the  son  of 
genius  and  poverty  ? 

''  The  noble  Glencaim  has  wounded  me  to  the  soul  here,  because  I  dearly  esteem,  re- 
spect, and  love  him.  He  shewed  so  much  attention,  engrossing  attention,  one  day  to  the 
only  blockhead  at  table,  (the  whole  company  consisted  of  his  lordship,  dunderpate,  and 
myself,)  that  I  was  within  half  a  point  of  throwing  down  my  gage  of  contemptuous  de« 
fiance,  but  he  shook  my  hand,  and  looked  fjso  benevolently  good  at  parting.''— fForib, 
voU  I.  p.  15K 
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CHAP.  XIX.  self  by  sleeping  all  night  on  a  bridge  in  the  open  ain  "  Such 
A.  D.  1687.  (says  our  poet)  is  my  infelicity,  that  I  have  resolved  not  to 
compose,  until  the  world  repents  of  the*  wrongs  it  has  done, 
and  which  it  does  me  every  day.  Yes!  if  I  cannot  live 
otherwise,  I  will  form  such  a  resolution  as  shall  astonish 
every  one,  and  I  shall  retire  into  an  hermitage/'  ♦ 

On  the  third  of  January,  this  year,  a  young  woman  was 
beheaded  at  Bologna,  together  with  her  lover,  for  the  crime 
of  poisoning  her  own  father.  As,  besides  being  very  beau- 
tiful, she  behaved  with  intrepidity,  many  Italian  poets  la- 
mented her  fate  in  rhyme,  and  celebrated,  says  Serassi,  (who, 
even  in  this  case,  cannot  refrain  from  compliment,)  "  the 
courage,  and  wonderful  strength  of  ;mind  of  this  marvellous 
young  lady/'f  Of  these  bards,  one  dedicated  his  work  to 
Tasso.  This  gentleman,  in  his  preface  to  the  poem,  telb 
his  reader,  that  he  was  led  first  to  compose,  and  afterwards 
to  publish  these  rhymes,  "  from  good  zeal,  seeing  the  young 
lady  go  to  the  dreadful  punishment  of  her  error  in  a  manner 
so  constant  and  intrepid  that  it  was  sufficient  to  astonish 


*  Opere,  toL  IX*  p.  500.  It  most  have  been  at  some  sach  moment  of  despondence, 
that  Tasso  wrote  the  following  affecting  lines,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him«  bat 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  his  works :— > 

Tu  che  ne  vai  in  Pindo, 

lyi  pende  mia  cetra  ad  un  cipresso, 

Salntala  in  mia  nome,  e  dille  poi 

Ch'io  son  dagi'  annii  e  da  fortuna  oppresso. 

t  Vita  dd  Tasso,  p.  393, 
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every  body,  and  to  melt  the  hardest  heart/'    Tasso  received    chap.xix. 
the  dedication  very  courteously,  only  wishing  the  author  a  ^;t'y^* 
more  fortunate  subject  on  which  to  exercise  his  genius.* 

The  carnival  at  Mantua  was  this  year  extremely  splen- 
did ;  and  our  poet,  who  delighted  in  masques,  and  spec- 
tacles, was  considerably  amused.  He  even  tells  a  friend^ 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  enamoured  of  some  one 
among  the  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes  rained  influence 
on  the  occasion.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  going  on  a  most  de- 
iightful  carnival,  where  are  abundance  of  beautiful  and 
most  graceful  ladies.  Never  was  I  more  displeased  at  not 
being  a  very  happy  poet  than  at  present.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  the  fear  of  being  considered  either  as  too  susceptible,  or 
as  inconstant,  in  making  a  new  choice,  I  should  already  have 
deliberated  where  to  repose  my  thoughts.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I  confide  too  much  to  this  letter ."^f*  These  amoroua 
ideas  were  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  Lent,  during  which 
Tasso  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fathers.  His 
principal  favourite  was  St  Augustine,  a  writer  possessed  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  an  elevated  imagination,  and  a 
tender  heart.  He  was  desirous  also  of  obtaining  a  present 
of  a  copy  of  Aquinas.  "  Nor  would  I  care,''  says  he,  "  al- 
though it  were  not  new,  but  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  man 
so  liberal."  No  book,  indeed,  (considering  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,)  aflfords  such  an  astonishing  specimen  of  the 


*  Vol.  DL  p,  3.  t  Vol  IX.  p.  27«. 
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CHAP. XIX.    fertility  and  subtility  of  the  human  mind;  nor  is  there  a 
A«  o.  i69t.      work,  that  I  can  at  present  think  of,  in  which  a  philosopher 
will,  for  a  short  time,  find  a  greater  fund  of  amusement.* 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  greatly  harassed  Tasso, 
at  this  period,  (and  which  is  a  heavy  tax  usually  paid  by  cele- 
brity,) was  the  indiscreetness  and  importunity  of  visitors 
and  correspondents.  Our  bard  complaining,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  of  the  assiduity  of  his  brethren  of  mankind  in  this  way, 
concludes  in  the  following  humourous  manner :  "  For  this 
misery,  I  know  not  that  there  would  be  a  better  remedy  than 
a  servant,  who  could  distinguish  by  the  ^mell,  as  we  do  me- 
lons, the  agreeable  from  the  tasteless,  and  should  exclude  the 
latter,  by  saying  that  I  am  not  at  home,  or  occupied  in  the 
service  of  his  highness.  He  should  open  also  all  my  letters, 
and  only  show  me  such  as  are  sent  with  some  gift,  or  which 
mention  some  promise,  or  good  news.  The  others  he  should 
burn,  nor  allow  the  tidings  of  death  or  misfortune  to  reach 
me ;  for  by  these  my  soul  has  been  filled  with  melancholy, 
and  my  ears  with  com  plaints/' -f- 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  Tasso  was 
engaged  to  visit  different  great  personages,;  and,  amongst 
other  divertisemenls,  spent  some  days  at  Marmirolo,  with  the 


*  IX.  p.  507.  In  a  letter  from  Ferrara,  dated  12th  March,  1584>  Tasso  thus  ex* 
presses  himself  with  regard  to  Aquinas :  **  S'io  avessi  I'opere  di  San  Tommaso^  non  mi 
leverei  da  sedere,  finch^  lo  non  Tavessi  lette  tutte>  se  non  quanto  le  opportunitd  natnrali 
ricercassero."  X  p.  362.  Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Atiantic  writings  of 
the  angelic  doctor  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  horrors  of  this  achierement. 

t  Vol.  IX.  p.  338. 
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prince  of  Mantua,  and  a  select  company  of  gentlemen  and   chap.  xix. 


ladies.     I  am  sensible  that  many  of  these  details  are  trivial,  a.  d.im^ 

Act*  43* 

but  I  feel  reluctant  to  suppress  a  single  fact,  however  unim- 
portant, which  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Serassi,  and,  be- 
sides, they  keep  up. the  continuity  of  the  story.  The  prince 
having  an  intention  of  visiting  Florence  this  summer,  pro* 
mised  to  take  Tasso  along  with  him,  a  circumstance  with 
which  our  poet  was  greatly  delighted,  as  he  would  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  his  friends ;  and  particu- 
larly of  paying  his  respects  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had 
lately  sent  him  a  little  money.*  This  journey,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  as  the  prince,  on  the  first  of  July,  departed 
on  a  visit  to  the  imperial  court 

The  regret  which  Tasso  felt  at  this  temporary  loss  of  his 
protector,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  joy  of  having  obtain- 
ed pennission  to  visit  his.  relations  at  Bergamo.  Pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  Mantua,  he  was  invited  to  read  the  ii  invited  to 
ethics  and  poetics  of  Aristotle,  in  the  academy  of  Genoa^  "»* 
with  a  promise  of  four  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  as  fixed  sa«« 
lary,  with,  perhaps,  as  much  in  fees  and  perquisites.  To  the 
gentleman  who  announced  this  invitation,  he  returned  a 


*  IX.  107,  304,513.  Serassi  says  that  the  duchess  sent  him  a  silver  cap,  **  chegiunta 
non  so  come  in  mano  dello  stampatore  Baldini,  avea  dovato  stentar  molto  per  potemela 
riavere/'  p.  396*  This  misUke  is  of  very  little  consequence;  but  whoever  will  accurate- 
ly examine  our  poet's  correspondence,  shall  find  that  it  was  a  cup,  which  Vittorio  Baldi- 
ni  himself  had  promised  Tasso»  in  consequence,  probably,  of  having  printed  his  answer 
to  the  letter  of  Bastianp  de  RossL  Opere,  vol.  IX«  510,  511.  Qur  poet  always  distin- 
guishes Baldini  by  the  epithet  L'asino  di  Vittorio, 
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oHAP.xix.    polite  and  elegant  letter,  accepting  the  office,  which  to  him 
A.  D.  1587.      would  have  been  easy,  having  studied  these  subjects  very 

Acta  43«  *f  •f 

profoundly.*  He  had  great  hopes  of  regaining  his  health 
at  Bergamo,  from  which  place  the  cavalier  Tasso  sent  his 
chariot  to  bring  our  poet  from  Mantua.  With  the  chariot 
was  his  friend  Licino,  who  took  this  method  of  regaining 
viiitBBciia.  fistvour,  having  lately  offended  him  greatly  by  publishing, 
"*^  without   asking  his  consent,  his   three  Discourses  on  He- 

roic Poetry^  with  the  letters  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Je- 
rusakm.f  At  Bergamo,  Tasso  was  received  with  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  esteem  and  admiration.  His  friends  were 
anxious  to  see  him,  after  acquiring  such  glory,  and  suffer- 
ing so  many  hardships;,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  satisfaction 
more  exquisite,  than  returning  to  ones  native  district,  to 
meet  applause  for  honours  fairly  won.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, which  happened  towards  the  end  of  July,  our  poet 
was  conducted  to  Zanga,  a  beautiful  villa,  which  the  family 
of  Tasso  possessed,  and  still  possess,  near  the  city  of  Berga- 
mo. In  this  delicious  retreat  Torquato  revised  his  tragedy, 
which  he  was  soon  afterward  to  publish,  and  might  refresh 
his  senses,  and  his  imagination,  amidst  the  gardens  and  the 
groves  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Nothing  can  testify, 
however,  in  a  more  evident  manner,  the  unhappy  tempera- 
ment of  this  unfortunate  man,  than  that  he  almost  immedi- 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  515,362,  101. 

*  Ibid.  p.  425,  362.     Tasso  this  sammer  enlarged  these  three  to  six  discourses^ 
IX*  459,  362^  and  published  them  at  Naples,  in  1594. 


▼itit 
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ately  became  tired  of  his  present  residence,  though  he  had   chap,  xix, 
panted  to  enjoy  it  with  the  utmost  longing,     "No  journey,  a.  d.  i58t. 

Act*  4bS* 

(says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,)  was  ever  desired  more  ear- 
nestly than  this,  nor  was  ever  journey  more  sighed  for  in 
vain/'*  When  the  mind,  however,  is  sick,  it  becomes  rest- 
less, and  (as  in  a  fever,)  every  new  posture  seems  better  than 
the  present  one.  From  Zanga  our  bard  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Albano,  telling  him  that  he  enjoyed  at  Bergamo  only  the 
shade  of  an  imaginary  liberty,  with  which  he  neither  was, 
nor  could  be,  contented.  "I  desire,  therefore,'^  continues  he,  Tai» wiskeito 
"  afler  so  many  years  of  darkness  and  imprisonment,  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  I  may  live  in  the  light  of  men.  Nor  do  the 
Appenines  seem  so  great  an  impediment,  or  so  difficult  to 
be  overcome,  as  the  malignity  of  those  who  are  envious  of 
my  quiet/'  He  concludes  with  entreating  the  cardinal  to 
aid  and  favour  him,  not  doubting  that  his  authority  would 
have  more  effi^ct  than  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  "f 

The  object  of  Torquato,  in  wishing  to  go  to  Rome,  was 
the  hope  of  some  honourable  appointment  from  Sixtus  V., 
by  means  of  the  credit  of  some  of  his  friends,  (especially  of 
Papio,)  with  that  distinguished  pontiff.  \  Neither  Papio, 
nor  Cardinal  Albano,  encouraged  him  in  thb  resolution,  but 
advised  him  rather  to  remain  with  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  an 


«  Vol.  IX.  p.  4S1. 

t  Tbid.  p.  1 10.    At  p.  342,  of  the  same  Toluiae,  is  a  long  and  aDgfy  letter  of  Tasso 
to  Cataneo,  who  had  advised  him  not  to  leave  Mantua. 
X  Ibid.  252. 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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cHAP>xix.  advice  which,  though  good^  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  prompted 
Aiu4s?^'  by  the  desire  of  not  being  embarrassed  with  his  protection* 
Among  his  friends,  the  only  one  (according  to  Serassi,)  who 
comforted  him  in  his  design,  was  Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  like- 
wise promised  to  solicit  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  for  his  per« 
mission  to  our  poet  to  visit  Rome.* 

The  melancholy  of  Torquato  was  somewhat  dissipated  by 
the  annual  great  fair  at  Bergamo,  during  which  were  many 
of  those  public  assemblies  in  which  he  took  delight.-!*  Mean* 
time,  a  letter  arrived  from  Genoa,  soliciting  his  departure 
for  that  city,  and  promising  him  money  for  the  journey. 
This  letter  he  sent  to  Sig.  Vincenzo  Reggio,  chancellor  of  the . 
Duke  of  Mantua,  entreating  him  to  lay  it  before  the  prince, 
that  he  might  have  liberty  to  accept  the  invitation.  Whether 
this  was  done  I  know  not,  for  Duke  William  died  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vin- 
cenzo, the  patron  of  our  poet.  This  event  made  him  resolve 


Aetuntf  to 
Mantua. 


*  This  is  asserted  yery  strongly  by  Serassi,  p.  40),  but  is  contrailiQted  by  our  poet 
himself,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Papio,  writte^  in  his  way  to  Rome,  says,  in  speaking  of  Gon- 
zaga,  "  bench^  egU  colla  sua  autoritd  non  abbia  volato  aver  parte  nella  mia  licenza,  o 
ntlla  salute,  o  nel  rimuovere  alcuno  di  tanti  impedimenti,  che  lo  ho  trovati  per  questo 
viaggio/'    VoL  X.  p.  62. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr  West,  dated  Florence,  April  21,  1741,  Mr  Gray  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  Italian  fair :  "*  Our  route  is  settled  as  follows :  first,  to  Bologna,  for 
a  few  days,  to  hear  the  Viscontina  sing :  next  to  Reggio,  where  there  is  a  fair.  Now, 
you  must  know,  a  fair  here  is  not  a  place  where  one  eats  gingerbread,  or  rides  upon 
hobby-horses;  here  are  no  musical  clocks,  nor  tall  Leicestershire  women;  one  has  nothing 
but  masquing,  gaming,  and  singing.''  ,The  fair  at  Bergamo  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  Italy. 
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to  hasten  to  Mantua^  and  accordingly  he  left  Bergamo  for  chap.xt3l 
that  purpose  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1587*  a«c4s**^* 

Previous  to  his  departure,  Torquato  committed  to  Licino, 
his  tragedy  of  Tarrismandoj  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 
This  took  place  a  short  while  afterwards,  and  it  was  dedi-  ^^^^^ 
cated  to  the  young  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  very  elegant,  and,  *^ 
as  its  author  observed,  in  an  appropriate  manner.  For  as 
tragedy,  says  he,  is  the  gravest  of  compositions,  it  could  not 
be  more  suitably  inscribed  than  to  a  prince,  who,  in  the 
'flower  of  youth,  has  shown  such  a  singular  prudence  and 
gravity  of  manners,  as  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  one 
ripe  in  years,  and  practised  in  governing^.  As  (according  to 
Aristotle,)  it  is  the  most  perfect  species  of  poem,  to  whom 
could  this  work  be  more  justly  dedicated  than  to  a  prince 
of  such  perfection ;  who  had  added  new  lustre  to  the  glory 
of  his  ancestors,  by  his  skill  in  poetry  and  eminence  in  arms. 
"  In  one  thing  only  (our  bard  proceeds  to  observe,)  it  may 
be  thought,  that,  in  dedicating  to  a  most  happy  prince  a 
most  melancholy  composition,  I  have  had  little  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  your  fortune.  But  the  actions  of  the 
wretched  may  serve  to  those  who  are  blessed  as  a  subject  of 
instruction ;  and  your  highness,  in  reading  or  hearing  this  fa- 
ble, will  find  some  things  to  imitate,  some  things  to  shun, 
some  to  praise,  others  to  reprove,  some  to  cheer,  and  some 
to  sadden.    And,  by  help  of  your  severe  judgment,  it  may 


♦  Vol.  IX.  pw  515. 
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CHAP.  XIX.     SO  purge  the  soul,  so  temper  the  passions,  that  the  grief  of 
A. D. iwT       others  may  produce  delight;    their  imprudence  foresight; 

An*  49» 

and  their  misfortunes  prosperity/'* 

The  fame  of  Torquato  was  so  great,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  so  strong,  that,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  no 
less  than  eleven  editions  of  Tarrismondo  were  published  in 
different  cities  of  Italy.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  though 
this  be  an  estimable  production,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  excellent  tragedy.  It  was  executed  with  too  strict  an  ad- 
herence to  the  ancients,  among  whom,  (to  say  nothing  of 
their  chorus,)  comedy  was  generally  a  tissue  of  romantic  in- 
cidents produced  by  chance,  and  tragedy  a  series  of  hor- 
rors destined  by  blind  fatality.  The  Torrismando^  too,  was 
written  at  a  period,  when  all  the  etherial  sense  of  its  author, 
all  his  celestial  fire  was  blunted  and  extinguished.  From 
the  specimen,  however,  which  remains,  written  in  his  better 
times;  from  the  vast  superfluity  of  description  with  which 
it  abounds,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  poet  was  not  fitted  to 
excel  in  tragedy,  whether  this  was  owing  to  nature,  or  to 
his  long  continued  habit  of  heroic  composition.  In  order  to 
StteT^  wte  ^^^  ^^  ^P^^  writing,  the  poet  must  be  enamoured  of  exter- 
q^ict^terr*  ^  scenery ;  he  must  store  his  fancy  with  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  all  that  is  sublime  in  nature.  • . .  With  such  imagery 
the  studies  of  the  tragic  writer  have  comparatively  little  re- 
lation.    In  his  Henriadcj  the  descriptions  of  Voltaire  (whose 


*  Vol.  v.  p.  109, 
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tragedies  are  so  excellent,)  are  general  and  indistinct;  and,    cuap.xix. 
on  the  other  hand,  Torrismondo,  is  exhibited  as  giving  a  mi-   ^  d.  isst. 
nute  and  splendid  description  of  a  storm,  at  a  time  when  he 
is  represented  as  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  his  misery. 

To  excel  in  tragic  or  in  epic  poetry,  supposes  a  capabi- 
lity in  its  writer  of  inventing  situations ;  of  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  objects  which  press  upon  the  senses  ;  and  of 
assuming,  at  will,  the  different  passions  and  affections  which 
such  an  invented  situation  would,  if  real,  excite.  But  this 
capacity  of  feeling,  as  it  were,  with  the  heart,  and  speaking 
with  the  tongue  of  another ;  this  complete  identification  with 
an  imaginary  being,  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  necessary 
to  the  dramatic  writer.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
express  natural  sentiments  ;  he  must  pourtray  the  manners 
and  characters  of  mankind  ;  he  must  paint  a  portrait,  and 
not  merely  the  human  countenance.  ^^  Milton  (says  John- 
son,) would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing;  he  knew 
human  nature  only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never  studied  the 
shades  of  character,  and  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or 
the  perplexity  of  discording  passions.  He  had  read  much, 
and  knew  what  books  could  teach,  but  had  mingled  little  in 
the  world ;  and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which  expe- 
rience must  confer/'  The  same,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of 
Virgil,  whom  none  ever  excelled  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart,  or  in  the  expression  of  natural  sentiment ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  character*painting,  and  the 
tragedy  which  he  is  said  to  have  written,  was,  without  doubt, 
a  fine  poem,  but  it  is  scarcely  less  doubtful^  that  it  was  a 
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CHAP.  XIX.    bad  dramatic  composition.   The  illustrious  Metastasio,  talk- 

Aef  4s^^'      ing  of  this  assumption  of  ideal  character,  says,  that  "  the 

neglect  of  it  by  the  great  Torquato  has  rendered  him,  in  his 

Torrmnondo,  as  inferior  to  himself,  as  in  his  immortal  God- 

frey  he  is  superior  to  every  othcr.'^ 

The  fable  of  this  tragedy,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  historical  foundation,  is  sufficiently  romantic.  Torris- 
^^^^^^"^  mondo,  King  of  the  Goths,  having  spent  some  of  his  youth- 
ful  years  as  a  knight  errant,  had  met  with  Germondo,  the 
young  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  finishing  his  education  in 
a  similar  manner.  They  had  travelled  long  together,  and 
shared  the  same  perils,  and  pleasures ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  mutual  and  ardent  friendship.  Previous  to  this 
acquaintance,  Germondo  had  been  present  incognito^  at  a 
famous  tournament  in  Norway,  where  he  had  carried  off  the 
prize  from  innumerable  competitors,  and  had  become  vio- 
lently enamoured  of  the  king's  daughter  Alvida.  After  he 
returned  to  his  capital,  he  solicited  the  old  King  of  Norway, 
in  the  warmest  manner,  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  The  request  was  rejected  with  indignation,  as  the 
natural  surliness  of  the  King'of  Norway  was  increased  by  the 
memory  of  the  hostility  of  the  two  nations;  the  incursions 
and  ravages  of  the  Swedes ;  and  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
whose  death  he  g^ttributed  to  Germondo.  Not  satisfied, 
therefore,  with  denying  his  daughter,  he  made  her  solemnly 
swear  that  she  would  remain  unmarried,  unless  iier  future 
husband  promised  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  and  avenge  on  the 
King  of  Sweden  the  wrongs  of  her  family^ 
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In  these  awkward  circumstances,  Germondo  fell  upon  a   chap.xix. 
very  awkward  expedient.     He  wrote,  in  the  most  earnest   ^  i^-wt^ 
manner,  to  his  friend  Torrismondo,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
go  to  Norway,  and  solicit,  as  for  himself,  the  hand  of  Alvida,. 
but  to  delay  the  marriage,  under  different  pretexts,  till  he 
should  return  to  his  own  capital.     There  he  is  to  be  met  by 
Germondo,  to  whom  he  is  to  make  over  the  princess.   In  his 
suit,  Torrismondo  was  successful ;  Alvida  became  extremely 
attached  to  him;  and  he  was  bringing  her  away  to  his  capital 
Arana,  where  he  pretended  he  would  marry  her  in  presence- 
of  his  mother,  who  had  earnestly  entreated  him  to  protract 
(till  she  could  be  present  at)  the  nuptials.     During  the  voy- 
age, Alvida  was  as  winning  as  possible,  and  somewhat  shook 
the  fidelity  of  Torrismondo ;  but  he  might  probably  still  have 
resisted,  had  it  not  been  a  dreadful  storm,  a  description  of 
which  occupies  forty-seven  verses.     Saved  from  this,  and 
being  alone  with  Alvida,  during  night,  in  the  tent,^-that 
lady,  too,  clinging  to  him  with  terror,   at  what  she  had' 
undergone,  he  unfortunately  at  length  gave  way  to  his  de- 
sires.    Full  of  horror  at  his  breach  of  £Eiith,  he  anrives  at  hi&, 
capital^  and  waits  in  dismay  the  coming  of  Germondo. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  we  learn  from  Torrismondo,. 
who  narrates  them  to.  a  faithful  counsellor ;  and,  as  he  is  both 
enamoured  of  Alvida,  and  unwilling  to  bestow  her,  violated 
as  she  is,  upon  his  friend,  he  considers  with  this  sage  how 
ke  is  to  act  It  is  agreed  upon  to  offer  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, Rosmonda,  the  sister  of  Torrismondo,  provided  (as  she 
is  obstinately  determined  to  be  a  nun,)  she  caa  be  brought 
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CHAP.  XIX.     to  marry,  and  that  Germondo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  willing 
A.  D.  1587.       to  accept  of  her.    The  first  act  here  ends  with  a  chorus,  the 

Act*  4S«  ^ 

composition  of  which  (as  we  have  seen,)  cost  its  author  a 
great  deal  of  labour^ 

A  messenger,  at  the  beginning  of  the  isiecond  act,  announ* 
ces  the  coming  of  Germondo,  and  a  great  part  of  the  act  is 
occupied  in  the  persuasions  of  the  queen-mother,  who  en* 
deavours  to  influence  her  daughter,  Rosmond^,  to  try  to  win 
the  affection  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  .This  she  does  at  the 
solicitations  of  her  son,  and  uses,  it  must  be  confessed,  some 
pretty  powerful  arguments.  Torrismondo,  with  a  minute- 
ness which  is  somewhat  misplaced,  gives  long  and  pompous 
orders  about  the  shews  which  are  to  be  exhibited  on  the  ar- 
rival of  his  friend  ;  and  the  act  then  concludes,  as  do  all  the 
others,  with  a  chorus. 

In  the  third  act,  Germondo  arrives,  and,  after  an  amicable 
conference  with  Torrismondo,  is  by  him  introduced  to  Al- 
vida.  To  this  princess,  the  Swedish  monarch  sends,  (by  a 
chambermaid,  who  is  a  prodigious  geographer,)  some  rich 
gifts,  which  Alvida  recognizes  to  be  those  which  she  herself 
had  givep  to  the  unknown  champion,  who  was  victorious 
at  the  tournament.  This  leads  to  a  great  many  reflections ; 
and  fears  are  entertained  by  the  princess,  that  the  jealousy 
of  Torrismondo  might  be  excited  by  these  presents,  and  by 
the  former  passion  of  his  friend. 

In  the  fourth  act,  the  counsellor  to  whom  Torrismondo 
had  communicated  his  griefs,  proposes,  afler  many  compli- 
ments, Rosmonda  to  Germondo,  who,  though  not  very  wil- 
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ling,  seems  disposed  at  last  to  comply  with  whatever  the  ceap.  xix. 
Kins:  of  the  Goths  should  determine.   Meanwhile  Rosmonda  ^  ^-  ^^^ 

^  Act.  48. 

informs  Torrismondo  that  he  is  not  her  brother,  but  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  his  own,  and  of  his  sister's  nurse  ;  by  whom,  , 
as  the  child  of  her  o]d  age,  she  had  been  solemnly  dedicated 
to  religious  services.  She  farther  acquaints  him,  that  it  had 
been  predicted  by  the  wierd  sisters,  that  the  tpue  Rosmon- 
da would  be  the  cause  of  her  brother's^  death,  and  of  her  na- 
tive kingdom  passing  to  a  different  race.  On  this  account, 
(as  we  learn  from  her  narrative,)  the  young  princess  had 
been  committed,  by  her  father,  to  the  care  of  enchantre»« 
ses,  and  afterward,  for  greater  security,  sent  to  a  different 
kingdom,  while  he  imposed  upon  his  queen  the  daughter 
of  her  child's  nurse^  as  her  own.  Being  killed  suddenly  in 
bs^ttle,  the  king  had  never  revealed  the  secret  to  his  spouse, 
nor  to  the  world  ;  and  no  one  (according  to  the  counterfeit 
Rosmonda,)  was  conscious  of  the  circumstance,  except  her- 
self, (to  whom  the  old  nurse,  her  mother,  had  disclosed  it  be- 
fore her  death,)  and  Frontone,  an  aged  servant,  who  had 
carried  the  young  princess  to  the  distant  country. 

The  fable  now  begins  to  blend  itself  with  the  (Edipus  Ty* 
rannus  of  Sophocles.  That  information  may  be  had  concern- 
ing Rosmonda,  a  wizard  is  called ;  who  is  equally  myste- 
rious, and  much  more  pedantic  than  Tiresias.  Torrismondo 
quarrels  with  him  ;  ^nd,  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that 
in  Sophocles,  (the  narration  of  Frontone,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  messenger,  who  comes  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Norway,  on  the  other,)  it  is  discovered  that 
Alvida  is  the  true  Rosmonda,  and  Torrismondo's  sister. 
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CHAP.  XIX.  From  a  narrative  in  act  fifth,  it  appears  that  Torrismondo 
A.  D.  1587.  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Alvida,  who  was  passionate- 
ly fond  of  him,  to  marry  Germondo.  To  induce  her  to  this, 
he  had  been  forced  to  inform  her  that  she  was  his  sister ;  but 
this  she  considered  as  a  mere  pretence  for  getting  rid  of  her. 
Accordingly  she  stabbed  herself;  but,  before  her  death,  was 
joined  by  Torrismondo,  who,  after  convincing  her  that  she 
was  his  sister,  and  bequeathing  in  a  letter  his  kingdom  to 
Germondo,  killed  himself  likewise.  The  tragedy  concludes 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  queen-mother. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  the  tragedy  of  Torrismondo^  which  is 
sufficiently  pathetic,  and  susceptible,  it  would  seem,  of  much 
interest*  In  the  hands  of  Tasso  it  excites  very  little ;  it  has 
no  character,  and  little  nature  or  pathos.  The  descriptions 
are  diffuse  beyond  all  sufferance ;  the  sentiments  are  strain- 
ed ;  and  bombast,  united  with  pedantry,  assumes  the  place 
of  the  sublime.  Some  passages,  however,  discover  that  the 
author  was  no  common  poet ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  shall 
transcribe  the  description  given  by  Alvida  of  her  sad  fore- 
bodings and  nocturnal  inquietudes.  The  translation  I  give 
is  that  of  Mr  Walker,  who  has  quoted  the  same  passage  in 
hb  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy. 

A  naroelen  horror  chills  my  faculties. 
Whose  unknowD  caose  is  &r  beyond  the  kea 
Of  scared  imaginatioiL    Sorrow's  hand 
Blends  her  confusion  o'er  the  dismal  scene. 
Night  follows  day— *in  vain— for  present  still 
It  harrows  up  my  soul ;  before  my  eyes^ 
Or  to  my  wakeful  fancy  when  I  doze. 
Still  frowns  the  hideous  prospect.    Now  it  seems 
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My  faithfol  spouse  is  severed  from  my  side. 

And  leases  me  wandering  thro'  a  boundless  gloom : 

And  oft  by  day  the  melancholy  walls. 

And  figur'd  marbles  seem  to  blush  with  gore : 

And  often,  from  the  old  Imperial  tombs. 

Rushes  the  giant  spectre,  with  a  noise 

As  when  iSgeon  storm'd  the  walls  of  Heaven, 

And  launch'd  Olympus  at  the  wondering  stars. 

He  frights  me  from  my  couch,  and  points  below 

A  drear  asyluni,  gloomy,  and  profound; 

And,  lest  I  should  retreat,  with  menace  loud 

Secures  the  pass  behind.     It  is  not  sleep. 

But  those  tremendous  forms  that  people  night, 

I  dread.*—— 


CHAP.XIX. 

A.  D.  158T. 
Aet.4S, 


-e  temo,abi 


Uh  non  so  che  d'  infausto,  o  pur  d'  orrendq, 

Ch'a  meconlbiide  ua  mio  pensier  Meoto : 

Lo  qual  mi  syeglia,  e  mi  perturba,  e  m'ange 

La  nottCy  el  giomo.     Oimd,  giammai  non  chiudo 

Queste  hici,  giA  slaaehe,  in  brete  bomm^ 

Ch'  a  me  forme  d'orrore,  e  di  spavento 

n  sogno  non  presenti ;  ed  or  mi  sembra, 

Che  dal  fianco  mi  sia  rapito  a  foiza 

n  caro  sposo,  e  senza  lui  solinga 

Gir  per  via  lunga,  e  tenebrosa,  errando. 

Or  le  mura  stillar,  sudare  i  marmi 

Miro,  o  credo  mirar  di  negro  saague^ 

Or  dalle  tombe  antiche,  ove  sepolte 

L^alte  Regine  fur  di  questo  regno, 

Uscir  gran  simulacro,  e  gran  rimbombo. 

Quasi  d'un  gran  gigante,  il  qual  rivolga 

Incontra  al  ciel  Olimpo;  e  Pelia,  ed  Ossa, 

£  mi  scacci  dal  ktto^  e  mi  dimoitri, 

Perch'io  vi  fugga  da  sanguigna  sferza, 

Un*  orrida  spelonca,  e  dietro  il  varco 

Poscia  mi  chiuda,  onde,  s'io  temo  il  aonno, 

£  la  quiete,  anzi  I'orribil  guerra 

De'  nottumi  fantasmi  all'  aria  fosca, 

Sorgendo  spesso  ad  incontrar  V  AnrorSb 

MerayigUa  non  i* 

Atlo  L  Soena  U 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Tasso  leaves  Mantua. — Visits  Loretto^-^Arrives  at  Rome. — Com- 
poses verses  in  praise  of  Sixtm  V. — His  sanguine  hopesy  and 
Jinal  disappointment. — Writes  to  his  sister. — Visits  Naples, 
and  takes  up  his  residence  in  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Olivet. 
— Becomes  acquainted  tmth^  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa. — 
Miscellaneous  circumstances. — Attends  Manso  to  Bisaccio. — 
Converses  mth  a  Spirit. — Attempt  to  account  for  this  phan- 
tasm.— Tasso  returns  to  Rome. 


A.  B.  1587  —  1588. 
AET.  43 — 44. 

CHAP.  XX;  On  the  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Mantua,  he  found  the  duke 
A,  D.  1687.  engaged  to  such  a  degree  with  state  affairs,  that  he  was  in 
a  great  measure  overlooked ;  a  circumstance  which  confirm- 
ed his  resolution  of  leaving  that  city.  The  delicacy  of  his 
health  made  him  decline  at  present  the  invitation  to  Genoa, 
to  lecture  on  Aristotle ;  and  he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to 
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visit  Rome,  and  (should  he  there  fail  of  recovering  his  health,)  chap.  xx. 
Naples,  and  Sorrento.*   Accordingly  he  petitioned  the  duke  a.  d.  isbt. 
to  allow  him  to  depart,  who,  though  he  did  not  give  him  a 
direct  refusal,  rendered  the  execution  of  his  journey  difficult, 
by  not  assisting  Um  with  any  money ."f     In  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  supplied  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  depart-  Ta8w>  leam* 
ed  for  Rome,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1587,  carrying 
with  him  a  portmanteau  with  cloathes,  and  a  trunk  with 
books,  and  some  of  his  writings. 

The  person  whose  encouragement  to  leave  Mantua  Tas- 
so  had  been  principally  anxious  to  obtain  was  Scipio  Gon- 
zaga,  who  earo^tly  counselled  him  to  remain ;  and,  as  a  pre* 
vailing  argument,  seems  to  have  hinted,  that  he  himself 
might  be  injured  by  the  poet's  departure.  J  "  I  fear  the  ruin 
of  your  lordship  (It  is  thus,  Tasso  wrote  him  on  the  first 
of  October,  1587,)  more  than  my  own,  because  yours,  like  a 


♦  Opere,  vol.  IX.  pp.  337,  383. 

t  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Tasso's  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  occasion,  and  in- 
deed it  is  that  of  Rousseau,  and  of  all  those  enthusiasts  who  reflect  more  than  they  ol>- 
serve,  and  to  whom  the  most  trivial  word,  gesture,  or  incident,  supplies  matter  of  profound 
speculation.  ''  lo  (says  he,  in  a  letter,)  ho  licenza  di  partire,  ma  non  comandamento,  ni 
danari ;  tanta  e  la  cortesia  di  questo  sereniss.  Principe,  che  conoscendomi  inutile  al  suo 
servizio  non  mi  vuol  ritener  con  mia  mala  soddisfezione,  n^  mi  constringe  al  partire,  nh 
mi  dona  cosa  alcuna,  che  possa  servire  al  viaggio,  acciochi  lo  non  prendessi  il  dono  in 
cambio  di  licenza."    Vol.  IX.  p.  503. 

X  I  cannot  discover  how  Serassi  could  have  erred  so  far  as  to  assert  as  follows,  after 
mentioning  that  Tasso's  friends  were  in  general  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  Mantua 
and  go  to  Rome :  *'  Solo  Monsiguor  Gonzaga,  che  veramente  amava  il  Tasso,  antepo- 
nendo  ogni  privato  incommodo  alia  soddisfazion  deir  amico,  lod6  cotesta  sua  risohiaone,. 
c  s'lmpegno  ancora  d'ottenergliene  il  permesso  dal  Principe.*'    P*  401. 
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CHAP.  xx>  mighty  machine,  might  overwhelm  me  abo,  if  I  were  near. 
Act  isf^'  and  give  me  death  and  a  sepulchre  at  once.  My  fall,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot,  in  any  way,  overwhelm,  nor  even  shake, 
your  most  noble  house,  of  which  the  foundations  are  so  deep 
and  stable.  I  may  say  rather,  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  this, 
since  I  am  already  fallen  and  ruined  ;  and  it  is  now  many 
years  that  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  rise  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
and  to  restore  myself  by  the  favour  of  princes.  Hence,  my 
departure  from  Mantua  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  new  ruin 
to  myself,  nor  of  any  injury  to  your  lordship,  and  I  cannot 
consent  that  you  should  entertain  any  longer  such  a  suspici^* 
on  or  anxiety.  But  were  I  to  remain  in  Mantua  contrary  to 
my  inclination,  I  should  be  oppressed,  as  I  have  already 
been ;  since  this  most  serene  prince  does  not  deign  to  stretch 
towards  me  the  hand  of  his  favour,  and  to  raise  me  from  so 
many  miseries.  1  shall  go  then,  if  possible,  to  Rome  in  any 
way, — in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  or  of  a  merchant,  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  or  in  a  bark.  Indeed,  if  M.  George  [Alario] 
does  not  aid  me,  I  fear  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
navigate,  nor  could  I  do  a  thing  which  I  would  consider  as 
so  unpleasant.  I  am  in  very  bad  health,  and  so  melancho- 
lic, that  I  am  accounted  mad  by  others  and  by  myself;  since, 
not  being  able  to  conceal  so  many  vexing  thought3,  so  m^ny 
disquietudes  of  an  infirm  and  perturbed  mind,  I  break  forth 
into  very  long  soliloquies,  which,  if  they  are  overheard  by 
any  one,  (and  they  may  be  heard  by  many,)  my  designs  are 
known  to  a  number  of  people,  and  what  I  hope,  and  what 
I  desire.   The  true  medicine  of  the  mind  is  philosophy,  and 
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it  is  a  remedy  which  I  often  apply  to  its  infirmities.  Hence,  chap.  xx. 


I  begin  to  laugh  at  my  misfortune^)  and  at  all  the  disfavours  a,  d.  i587. 

Aet|  43* 

which  I  receive  ;  what  more  ?  I  laugh  also  at  the  bad  opi- 
nion which  men  have  of  nie,  and  at  my  past  folly,  by  which 
I  confirmed  it;  This  laughter,  however,  is  so  allied  to  fury, 
that  I  have  need  of  hellebore,  or  of  some  such  medicine, 
which  may  heal  my  body,  full  of  vicious  humours,  and  may 
purge  my  stomach,  from  which  certain  vapours  ascend  to 
the  brain,  that  disturb  my  discourse  and  reason.  In  sum, 
having  no  hope  of  recovery  at  Mantua,  I  deliberate  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  I  commend  myself  to  M.  George,  who  may  ex-/ 
pedite  this  business  as  he  has  promised  to  do.  Of  other 
things  I  shall  speak  to  your  lordship  when  present ;  but  I 
reckon  all  hopes  and  all  promises  vain,  except  I  recover  my 
health.  Meanwhile,  I  commend  myself  to  your  lordship  in 
the  warmest  manner  in  my  power."  ♦ 

The  first  steps  of  our  poet,  when  leaving  Mantua,  were 
directed  to  the  monastery  of  St  Benedict,  where  he  confess- 
ed, communicated,  and  remained  a  few  days  kindly  enter-  paMs  through 
tained  by  the  monks  and  abbot  On  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  he  arrived  at  Bologna,  where  he 
was  kindly  welcomed  by  his  friend  Constantini.  The  ca- 
valier John  Galeazzo  Rossi,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  wished 
him  by  all  means  to  reside  in  his  palace,  which  he  longed  to 
dignify  by  so  renowned  a  guest.    Tasso  would  not  consent 


*  Opercp  ToL  X.  p.  6^* 


Bolognfty 
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cHAP.xxr  to  this,  but  agreed  to  be  present  at  a  great  feast  given  next 
A^ DM587.  (Jay  10  honour  of  him  by  that  gentleman.  Many  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  admired  him  were  present,  and  treated  him 
with  infinite  respect.  The  cavalier,  and  the  abbot  Pasterini 
wished  to  bestow  on  him  some  valuable  gifts,  an  oflFer  which 
our  poet  absolutely  refused ;  he  took  shelter,  as  it  were,  from 
their  importunity  on  this  head  in  the  house  of  Constantini, 
on  whom,  as  the  presents  were  sent  after  him,  he  seems  to 
have  insisted  on  conferring  them.  ♦ 

Serassi  here  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Torquato,  on  that 
elevation  of  soul  which  led  him,  Aotwithstanding  his  pover- 
ty, to  refuse  these  gifts.  His  mind,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  partially  exalted  by  the  honours  which  he  met  with ; 
nor  was  it  easy,  after  having  been  almost  worshipped  during 
the  day,  to  descend  in  the  evening  to  receive  relief.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  concealed,  that,  though  no  one  seems  to 
have  had  naturally  a  more  dignified  and  independent  spirit 
than  our  bard,  yet,  partly  from  negligence,  partly  from  his 
unfortunate  condition,  he  often  descended  to  ungraceful  so- 
licitation. On  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  he  departed 
to  Loretto,  for  the  purpose  of  absolving  a  vow,  -f-  and  ar- 
viiits  Loretto.  rivcd  ou  the  last  day  of  the  same  month.  We  are  now  to 
see  an  example  of  that  inconsistency  to  which  want  leads  a 
person,  who  considers  independence  as  consisting  in  poverty, 
and  occasionally  sturdy  refusals;  instead  of  securing  tliat 
first  of  blessings  by  prudence,  and  an  honest  attention  to  in- 

Opere,  yoU  X.  p.  02,  54,  55.  t  Ibid,  toI.  IX.  pp.  251,  41 1, 
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terest    On  the  eveniog  of  his  arrival  at  Loretto,  Torquato  chap.xx. 


wrote  the  following  billet  to  his  benefactor  Don  Ferrante  a.d.  isw, 
Gonzaga,  who  fortunately  happened  to  be  there  at  this  pe- 
riod :  ^^  I  have  just  arrived  at  Loretto,  extremely  fatigued, 
and  hesuing  of  your  excellency  being  here,  I  nourish  the 
hope  that  God  will  aid  me,  being  still  in  the  condition 
which  your  excellency  knows,  and  without  any  money  to 
finish  my  journey.  I  supplicate,  therefore,  your  excellency 
to  bestow  on  me  ten  scudi,  I  mean  in  the  way  of  alms,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  only  have  occasion  to  praise  you  al- 
ways, but  to  pray  to  God  for  your  safety  and  prosperity/'  * 
Soon  afterward,  the  governor  of  the  town,  hearing  of  our 
poet's  arrival,  went  to  compliment  him,  and  afforded  him 
every  assistance  in  his  visit  to  the  holy  sanctuary.  Torqua- 
to, whose  mind  was  extremely  devotional,  visited  the  shrine 
with  ardour  and  compunction ;  received  the  holy  sacra- 
ment; lamented  his  errors;  and  formed  pious  resolutions.  ' 
In  a  very  dignified  canzone,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  some  time  afterward,  he  renewed  the  memory  of 
the  sentiments  this  sanctuary  had  inspired,  and  promised 
that  only  sacred  subjects  should  thenceforward  occupy  his 
muse,  -f* 

His  heart  being  lightened  by  the  performance  of  his  vow^ 
Tasso  departed  for  Rome,  where,  it  appears  from  one  of  his 


*  Tiraboscbi  Sioria,  &c.  vol.  III.  p.  240.  Ed.  Mathias. 

t  Opcre,  ToL  VI.  p.  359*    Eccofra  k  Ump€9ie,  &c.  X.  p.  56^ 
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CHAP.  XX. 

A.  1>.  I6a7. 
Aet.48. 


ArriTtt  at 
Rome. 


letters,  he  was  on  the  fourth  of  November.  *  He  dismount* 
ed  at  the  palace  of  the  Patriarch  Gonzaga,  who  received 
him  with  kindness ;  and  many  courteous  compliments  were 
paid  him  by  different  dignified  personages.  Tasso  was  ac- 
cordingly in  high  spirits,  and  formed  very  sanguine  expec« 
tations.  This,  I  have  remarked,  was  common  on  his  first 
arrival  any  where,  and  he  seems  to  have  cmtinued  in  the 
delusion  till  the  close  of  his  life,  in  opposition  to  all  the  die* 
tates  of  experience.  "  I  have  fout)d,  (writes  he  to  a  fiiend 
soon  after  his  arrival,)  I  have  found  Rome  lovely  and  courte- 
ous as  I  had  pictured  her ;  and  nothing  has  happened 
contrary  to  my  expectation.  May  it  please  our  lord  [the 
pope]  to  confer  on  me  some  favour ;  and  though  this  is  al* 
most  beyond  tny  own  expectation,  and  the  belief  of  others, 
yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  do  not  despair  of  it.  Mean- 
while, I  am  consoled  by  the  goodness  which  I  every  day  ex- 
perience from  many  illustrious  persons ;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  must  be  my  residence,  how  long  I  know  not, 
but  at  least  it  must  be  my  residence.''  f  In  a  letter  too,  to 
Licino,  he  remarks,  that  he  had  never  acted  more  reason- 
ably than  in  forming  the  plan  of  coming  to  Rome,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  no  wonder,  that  it  had  succeeded  so 
veil.  X  It  is  difiScult  to  abstain  from  smiling,  (though  pity 
is  the  proper  sentiment  on  the  occasion,)  when  one  reads 
the  following  passage  of  an  epistle,  written  on  the  twenty- 


Opere,  yol.  Xi  p.  6l«  f  Ibid.  X  Vol.  IX  p.  272. 
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second  of  November;  that  is  eighteen  days  after  the  letter   chap.xx. 


which  I  have  lately  quoted,  and  less  than  three  weeks  after  our  a.  d.  isst. 
poet's  arrival  at  Rome  :  ^^  I  am  in  Rome,  where,  to  mj  in* 
credible  displeasure,  I  see  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes 
I  had  conceived.  I  am  afflicted,  or  rather  in  despair;  espe* 
ciallj  as  I  see  the  necessity  of  again  becoming  a  courtier,  of 
which  I  abhor  even  the  name,  to  say  nothing  of  the  employ- 
ment* But  rather  than  that,  I  will  retire  into  some  wilder- 
ness ;  so  much  I  am  tired  of  courts,  and  of  the  world/'  * 

Siitus  V.  was  at  this  time  the  sovereign  pontiff,  a  man  stztu  v. 
who,  from  the  most  degraded  situation,  had  attained  this  high 
dignity,  by  a  long  and  consummate  practice  of  hjrpocrisy. 
Neither  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  however;  the  gloom  of  a 
Franciscan  cloyster ;  the  advance  of  old  age ;  nor  the  long 
habit  of  assentation,  had  subdued  his  genius,  nor  cramped 
the  energies  of  his  souL  In  the  short  space  of  five  years, 
(1585—1590,)  he  established  a  military  and  naval  foree^, 
abolished  the  sanctuaries  at  Rome,  and  exterminated  the 
banditti  who  infested  his  territories.  Not  only  this,  but  he 
restored  and  endeavoured  to  rival  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity ;  and,  had  his  reign  been  protracted,  he  would  perhaps 
have  shewn  himself  capable  of  renovating  Italy,  •jy     This 


*  (]5pcfv,voLIX.  p.  S17. 

t  Voltaire^  in  his  Henriade,  characterises  Sixtns  in  the  following  manner,  after  speak- 
ing  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain: 


Sixte  an  trone  Hevk  da  sein  de  la  ponssiire, 

Avec  moins  de  puissance,  a  I'ame  encore  plus  fiire ; 
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cHAP.xx>  prince,  however,  was  neither  an  admirer,  nor  did  he  approve 
Aet?i5!^^^'  himself  to  be  a  patron  of  poetrj^.  Tasso,  nevertheless,  flat^ 
tered  himself,  that  he  would  obtain  some  appointment ;  and 
he  was  desirous  that  his  friend  Papio,  who  was  a  favourite 
of  Sixtus,  should  introduce  him  to  his  Holiness,  that  he 
might  represent  his  situation.  Whether  Papio  was  afraid 
that  he  would  harass  the  pontiff  by  a  long  catalogue  of  woes ; 
whether,  as  Sixtus  was  of  a  severe  and  unrelenting  temper, 
he  dared  not  use  the  liberty  requested  by  the  poet,  he  still 
deferred  the  audience,  under  various  pretences.  With  this 
prudence,  or  indifference,  of  Papio,  Tasso  was  much  affect- 
ed ;  t  and  what  added  to  his  vexation  at  this  time  was, 
that  Alphonso  of  £ste  seems  to  have  complained  to  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  that  this  prince  had  allowed  him  to  leave  that 
city.  In  a  letter  of  our  poet  to  Licino,  of  the  second  of  De- 


Le  pastry  de  Montalte  est  le  rival  des  Rois, 

Dans  Paris^  comme  a  Rome^  il  veut  donner  des  loix— - 

Violent,  mais  adroit,  dissimule,  trompeur, 

Ennemi  des  puissans,  des  faibles  oppresseur— * 

II  devait  sa  grandeur  a  quinze  ans  d'artifices, 

II  sat  cacher  quioze  ans  ses  vertus,  et  ses  vices. 

II  sembla  fair  le  rang,  qu*il  brulait  d'obtenir, 

£t  s'en  fit  croire  indigne,  afin  d'y  parvenir. 

Chant.  Sine,  et  4me. 

In  every  country  there  is  some  celebrated  personage  of  former  times,  whose  name  is 
in  a  peculiar  degree  familiar  among  the  vulgar.  Sixtus  V.  enjoys  this  privilege  m  Italy  ; 
every  shepherd,  while  speaking  of  him,  thinks  his  son  may  be  pope,  and  every  monk  that 
he  may  be  pope  himself. 

•  Opere,  vol,  IX.  pp.  298,  300. 
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cember,  1587>  is  the  following  passage:  "  Behold  once  more  c»ap,xx. 
I  am  tormented  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  or  rather  (as  I  A^is^^ 
imagine)  by  others,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  avail 
themselves  of  his  name.  If  that  duke  has  given  me  my 
liberty,  he  should  be  satisfied  with  my  enjoying  it  at  Rome, 
in  Naples,  or  wherever  I  can  ;  for  as,  in  Rome,  I  am  without 
money,  and,  therefore,  cannot  live  as  becomes  my  condition^  SSII^r/bw. 
I  must  endeavour  to  reside  at  Naples,,  and  recover  my  mo-» 
ther's  dowry.  There  lives  not  a  poorer  gentleman  than  me, 
nor  one  more  unhappy,  and  more  undeserving  of  this  for^ 
tune.  Therefore,  they  ought  now  to  be  quiet,  and  not  hinr 
der  my  efforts  to  live  as  becomes  my  birth ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  wish  to  kill  me,  or  to  compel  me  to  suicide.'"*  He 
then  entreats  Licino  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  city  of 
,  Bergamo  to  solicit  the  two  dukes  to  give  him  no  farther  dis-^ 
turbance.  Such  was  the  violence  of  our  poet's  feelings  at  this 
period,  that,  on  the  very  same  day,  he  wrote  another  letter  to 
Licino,  repeating  the  contents  of  his  former  one,  and  be- 
seeching his  interest,  and  that  of  the  city  of  his  ancestors. 
He  also,  on  the  twentieth  of  December^  addressed  a  petir 
tion  to  Sixtus  V.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  Torquato  Tasso,  the  most  humble  and  devoted  servant 
of  your  Holiness,  has  recourse  to  your  clemency,  after  ma- 
n^  years  of  sickness  and.  imprisonment,  after  many  iajuries 
received,  and  many  dangers  hazarded,  in  different  parts  of 


^  Sexmi,  p.  412. 
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CHAP.  XX.  Italy.  Most  humbly  he  supplicates  your  Beatitude,  that  he 
A.  D.  1687.  may  be  permitted  to  continue  in  Rome,  without  suspicion 
of  private  violence,  or  injustice.  For,  as  he  was  bom  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  (in  addition  to  love  of  coun- 
try) many  necessities  constrain  him  to  return,  he  recognises, 
and  will  always  recognise,  your  Holiness  as  his  only  sovereign 
lord ;  to  whose  judgment  he  appeals  from  that  of  all  others, 
by  whom  he  has  been  sooner  condemned  than  heard."  * 

It  is  not  improbable,  as  is  conjectured  by  Serassi,  that 
the  whole  of  this  disturbance  about  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
was  a  plot  of  George  Alario,  Gonzaga^s  steward,  who  was 
probably  tired  of  attention  to  a  person  so  infirm,  so  melan- 
choly, restless,  and  unsocial.  Of  the  impertinence  of  this 
person  our  poet  often  complains,  and  with  the  utmost  jus* 
tice,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel.f-  His  arrogance  was, 
DO  doubt,  increased  by  the  elevation  of  his  master,  who,  in 
the  promotion  of  cardinals,  made  by  Sixtus  on  the  eigh- 
scipio  Gonia-    tccuth  of .  Dccembcr,  1587>  was  one  of  the  number.    This 

gaii  created  « 

Cardinal.         circumstance  gave  Tasso  much  satisfaction,  and  he  wrote  a 
very  respectable  canzone  on  the  occasion.  ^    '^he  mind  of 


*  Vol.  X.  p.  6(1.  Serassi,  while  he  misrepresents  the  occasion  on  whidi  Tasso  wrote 
this  petition,  only  alludes  to  it,  without  giving  it  a  place  in  his  biography.  The  obvious 
reason  of  thb  is,  that  our  poet  here  recognises  Naples  as  his  country,  a  doctrine  which 
his  biographer  most  vehemently  opposes. 

f  Among  the  epistles  of  Tasso,  are  two  (vol  £^  28S.}  addressed  to  this  personage  from 
St  Annes.  Their  superscription  is,  Al  molto  Magnifico  Signore  Giorgio  Alario,  and  their 
address,  Molto  Magnifico  Signore,  come  Fratello.  This  was  the  modk  in  which  cardinals 
wrote  to  great  personages.  In  a  letter  to  Constantini,  dated  Rome,  l6th  March,  1588, 
our  poet  ntys,  M.  Giorgio  Alario,  si  fa  ragione  a  sua  voglia,  e  dd  sentenze  irrevocabili 
aovra  i  miei  particolari,  delle  quali  non  mi  posso  appellare,  se  non  al  Papa.     IX.  518. 

J  Vol.  VI.  p.  295.    Non  e  nuovo,  &c. 
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Scipio  GoQzaga,  however,  had  been  considerably  alienated  chap.xx. 


from  his  unhappy  friend,*  as  were  also  Cardinal  Albano,  ad.isbs. 
and  Cataneo,  his  secretary,  in  opposition  to  whose  advice 
our  poet  had  gone  to  Rome.  His  principal  satisfaction  at 
this  period  arose  from  a  visit  of  his  dearest  friend  Constant* 
tini  to  that  city  ;  and  at  his  suggestion  he  wrote,  in  January, 
1588,  a  poem,  consisting  of  fifty  octaves,  on  the  virtues  and 
great  actions  of  Sixtus.  In  addition  to  these,  he  composed 
other  ten  stanzas,  entitled  L'Acque  Felicia  or  The  Happy  Wa- 
ters^ in  commendation  of  the  aqueducts,  formed  by  that  pon- 
tiff: He  wrote  also  two  complimentary  canzoni,  and  was 
avaricious  neither  of  poetry,  nor  of  praise.-f-  Tasso,  how- 
ever, instead  of  the  abbey  which  he  expected,  J  received 
only  assurances  of  provision  ;  and  (weary  at  last  of  delusive 
promises)  he^  like  other  sick  people,  endeavoured  to  find 
rest  by  a  change  of  posture.  .  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
visit  Naples,  expecting  either  to  obtain,  from  justice,  the 
dowry  of  his  mother,  or,  from  favour,  the  property  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  had  been  confiscated,  as  we  have  seen,  when 
Bernardo  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  || 

Of  his  intention  to  visit  Naples  and  Sorrento,  Tasso  had   Tattowiibeifo. 
written  to  inform  his  sister,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  ud  soneato. 
From  her  iie  Jiad  reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception,  as  by 
bis  interest  he  had  placed  her  two  sons,  the  eldest  in  the 


*  Vol  IX.  p.  220. 

t  Vol.  IX«  p.  525.   VI.  SS\.  Tc  Sisto  lo  canto,  &.<u  p.  330.  Acque,  clue  per  cammin, 
&c.  p.  293.  Camepo*8*io,  p.  361.  Mira  deootamaUe,  &c« 

X  Vol.  IX,  pp.  120,  52h  X.  p,  48.  II  Life  &c.  vol,  I.  p.  23. 
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CHAP,  XX.  service  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  and  the  joangest  with  one 
Aefilf^^'  of  the  Princes  of  Parma.*  It  appears,  however,  either  that 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between  our  poet 
and  Cornelia^  or  that  he  was  suspicious  of  the  interference 
of  officious  persons ;  and  the  letters,  of  which  the  one  is 
dated  November  14,  1587,  and  the  other  six  days  after- 
wards, are  exceedingly  pathetic.  He  tells  her  that  his  bo- 
dy is  infirm,  his  mind  weakened,  his  memory  destroyed,  his 
friends  indifferent,  and  fortune  cruel.  "  I  know  not,*'  conti- 
nues he,  ^^  if,  amidst  so  many  causes  of  despair,  I  may  hope 
that,  you  are  alive ;  in  order  that  you  may  receive  me  once 
more  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  since  in  any  other  I  cannot 
easily  go  to  see  you.  I  pray  you  to  have  regard  more  to  my 
worth  than  to  my  poverty ;  for,  if  I  were  well,  I  could  find 
five  hundred  scudi  of  ordinary  provision,  not  to  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  ;  but  being  infirm,  what  else  (unless  I  am  re- 
stored by  your  promises)  what  else  can  I  think  of,  but  of 
dying  in  the  Hospital  of  Incurables  ?  Signora  sister,  my 
distemper  is  truJy  incurable;  confirmed  by  habit,  aggra- 
vated by  age,  and  by  the  deceit  of  men,  who  have  not  wish- 
ed to  cure,  but  to  bewitch  me ;  so  that,  even  should  you  ob- 
serve your  promises,  my  hopes  of  health  are  far  from  san- 


*  Serassi,  p.  369,  Opcre,  vol.  IX.  p..  182,  384.  It  seems,  notwithstandiDg,  more  than 
probable,  from  a  letter,  dated  6th  October,  1586,  that  some  coolness  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Tasso  and  his  sister ;  for,  writing  to  one  Father  Tasso,  our  poet  says «'  £  s'a  qaesta 
baon'  opera  aggiungerete  quella  di  pacificarmi  con  mia  Soreila,  avrete  fatto  tutto  cid, 
che  convenga  ad  amico,  a  parente,  a  religiose,  a  predicatore.''  Opere,  yol.  IX.  433;  and 
in  a  letter,  14th  November,  1587,  he  desires  a  friend  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  his 
sister.    Delia  quale  (adds  he)  molt'  anni  non  ho  avviso.    IX.  p.  392. 
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guine.     I  speak  of  this  incurable  distemper,  for  as  to  some   chap,xx, 
of  the  others,  they  might  easily  be  remedied.    I  beseech  you,  t;^;4\*®^* 
by  the  memory  and  soul  of  that  father  who  begot,  and  of 
that  mother  who  gaye  us  birth,  I  beseech  you  to  live,  that 
I  may  come,  I  will  not  say  to  enjoy,  but  to  respire  beneath 
that  heaven  under  which  I  was  born;  to  console  myself 
with  the  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  gardens ;  to  unbosom 
myself  to  your  affection ;  and  to  drink  of  those  wines,  or 
waters,  which  might  serve  to  alleviate  my  infirmities.    Ad- 
vise me  also,  if  there  be  a  hope  of  recovering  that  portion  of 
our  inheritance  concerning  which  you  wrote  me,  since,  un- 
less this  be  the  case,  I  know  not  how  to  live,  and  with  this 
every  evil  would  seem  light.     And  much  should  I  consider 
myself  indebted  to  the  compassionate  mercy  of  God,  if  he  has 
decreed  that  my  death  should  happen  rather  in  your  arms, 
than  in  those  of  the  servants  of  an  hospital."  *    Never,  how- 
ever, had  Tasso  an  opportunity  of  again  embracing  his  sis- 
ter ;  as,  from  a  most  affecting  letter,  written  by  him  from 
Niaples  to  a  friar  at  Sorrento,  it  appears  that  she  reste^^  be- 
fore her  brother,  from  the  afflictions  of  this  miserable  hfe.-f 
Serassi  is  altogether  silent  of  these  letters  of  Tasso  to,  and 
concerning,  his  sister ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  our  poet  speaks 
in  them,  as  if  discontented  with  his  relations  at  Bergamo, 
and  professes  his  preference  of  Naples  to  Lombardy.     In 
return,  however,  he  furnishes  minute,  and,  upon  the  whole, 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  139  J  ace  too  X.  319.  t  Vol  X.  322. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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CHAP. XX.  pretty  accurate,  information  about  his  baggage.  Prior  to 
Ait^il*^^  his  departure  to  Naples,  and  indeed  repeatedly  from  his  co- 
ming to  Rome,  Tasso  wrote  to  different  persons  in  Mantua, 
entreating  them  to  send  him  two  chests  of  books,  which  he 
had  left  in  that  city,*  As  these  had  not  arrived,  though  he 
had  been  now  several  months  at  Rome,  he  began  to  ima- 
gine that  they  were  kept  by  the  duke,  as  a  pledge  of  his  re- 
turn. It  cost  him  no  little  trouble,  also,  to  recover  the  port- 
manteau with  clothes,  and  a  trunk  with  books,  which,  I  have 
mentioned,  he  carried  with  him  at  his  departure  from  Man- 
tiia.'f-  These  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Modena,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that,  during  the  six  winter  months,  he  was 
in  the  greatest  want  of  clothes ;  and  when  the  trunk  (which 
probably  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  Jock)  arrived,  se- 
veral of  the  books  were  stolen. |    Those  of  an  indolent  tem- 


*  Vol.  IX.  p.  272.  Le  mie  robe^oltre  i  libri  soq  poche^e  di  poco  momento,  n^  so  se  bastino 
a  pagare  i  debiti,  e  la  condotta,  volendo  il  servitore  esser  pagato  ;  ma  i  libri  Btimo  quanto 
la  vita.  N'ho  due  casse  pien« :  nella  terza  ve  oe  sono  alcuni  pochi,  de'  quali  ai  potrebbe 
fare  uq  fardello,  e  porio  per  sovra  soma,  ma  avendone  lo  bisogDo  graodissimo,  yorrei,  che 
fossero  mandati  iDaaozi  Natale  in  tutti  i  modi,  (see  too  pp.  317,  522.)  With  regard  to 
this  servant,  Tasso  says,  in  another  letter,  p.  5 1 8,  Al  servitore,  che  mi  segui  mal  mio  grado, 
lo  non  son  debitore,  se  non  del  salario  di  un  mese,  ch'era  uno  scudo,  anzi  di  nulla;  perch^ 
il  primo  giorno  gli  dissi,  che  io  non  voleva,  che  mi  servisse,  perche  non  poteva  pagarlo : 
ed  egli  voile  fermarsi  a  mio  dispetto  nella  camera,  dove  lo  alloggiava,  sinchd  mi  fece 
venire  quelia  febbre,  che  mi.spavento  di  morte.  Se  vuol  esser  pagato  di  questo  minis* 
tero,  dico,  ch'^  ben  dritto :  ed  in  queila  parte,  che  appartiene  alia  sua  diligenza,  sap* 
piate,  che  aveva  gran  pensiero,  che  io  vivessi  sobrio,  prima  che  lo  mi  ammalassi ;  ma 
dapoich^  Io  cominciai  a  giacere,  mi  confortava  a  ristorarmi.  Tasso  seems  to  have  had 
no  anxiety  to  plume  himself  on  the  speedy  payment  of  his  debts.     Ibid,  p.  5Sh 

t  Page  213.  }  Vol.  IX.  p.  517. 
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per  may  suppose  the  innumerable  vexations  which  a  person  chap,  xx. 
often  changing  place,  and  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^J^\l^^' 
baggage,  must  frequently  have  felt,  in  his  struggles  between 
the  horrour  of  packing  it,  and  the  despair  at  losing  it.  Tasso 
departed  for  Naples  in  the  end  of  March,  1588,  leaving  di-  t^^JJi'J^*' 
rections  to  his  friend  Cataneo  to  take  charge  of  his  library, 
when  it  should  arrive  at  Rome/ 

At  Naples  our  poet  was  received  with  testimonies  of  high 
esteem,  and  was  invited  by  the  Count  of  Paleno,  son  of  the 
grand  admiral  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
his  palace.-f-  Tasso,  however,  chose  rather  to  abide  with  the 
monks  of  Mount  Olivet,  whose  monastery  wa&  in  one  of  the 
most  beautifnl  situations  in  that  country  of  enchanting  land- 
scape. The  gardens  were  now  studded  with  the  flowers  of 
spring ;  the  almond  had  already  unfolded  its  tender  blos- 
soms ;  apd  the  same  breeze  wafted  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  the  odours  of  the  orange  grove.  From  an  arbour 
of  citron,  or  a  bower  of  myrtle,  Tasso,  intoxicated  with  per- 
fume, might  behold  at  a  distance  the  majestic  Vesuvius ; 
the  reposing  tranquillity  of  the  bay  of  Naples  ;  or  the  un- 
dulating beauty  of  its  waves.  In  the  evening,  the  air  would 
be  still  more  balmy,  the  fragrance  still  more  powerful,  the 
melody  more  lavish,  and  the  scenes  more  sweet  At  times 
the  shadowy  landscape  would  be  softly  tinted  by  the  magic 


►  Vol,  IX*  p.  519.  t  Vol.  X.  p.  319, 
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CHAP.  XX.  light  of  the  moon ;  her  image  would  be  reflected  in  the  am« 
A.^  D.J688.  pie  bay  ;  and  a  long  line  of  trembling  radiance  would  glit- 
ter along  the  deep.  Nor,  in  these  Elysian  regions,  does  night 
appear  with  the  sad  and  sombre  aspect  which  it  a&sumes  in 
our  northern  climates.  Gay  and  lively  groups  dance  be- 
neath the  promontories ;  while  from  the  gliding  boats,  a  mu- 
sic is  heard,  which,  prolonged  and  mellowed  by  the  cliffs, 
and  by  the  distance,  has  a  sweetness  almost  spiritual. 

Such  are  the  capacities  of  Naples,  during  the  spring,  of 
inspiring  "vernal  delight  and  joy;"  nor,  even  on  the  distem-* 
pered  feelings  of  Tasso,  could  they  altogether  resign  their 
influence.  The  repose,  too,  of  the  monastery,  interrupted 
only  by  religious  ceremonies ;  the  solemn  antbem  and  the 
soft  response,  would  all  contribute  to  tranquillise  his  thoughts. 
In  the  monastery  our  poet  was  visited  by  different  perso- 
nages. Of  these  the  most  distinguished  afterwards  by  fame 
was  John  Battista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  man  who,  by 
a  singular  felicity,  has  been  the  friend,  and  patron  of  the 
two  most  distinguished  modern  poets.  His  name  has  been 
inscribed  not  only  on  the  eternal  page  of  Tasso,  but  in  the 
equally  durable  lines  of  Milton.  Manso  was  also  the  friend 
of  Marino^  who  only  wanted  justness  of  taste,  to  have  ren- 
dered him  almost  equal  to  these  more  illustrious  bards. 

Oh  happy  Sire !  where'er  Torquato's  name 

Shall  wing  its  flight,  and  gather  all  its  fame ; 

**  Where'er  extends  Marino's  mild  renown. 

Thy  name,  and  worth,  and  honours,  shall  be  known :" 

Thou  too  shalt  share  their  triumph,  thou  shalt  fly 

Exulting  at  their  side,  and  never  die ; 


Manso. 
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While  every  age  shall  say-^The  gpd  of  song  ghap.  XX. 

Dwell'df  with  his  minstrel  maids^  his  train  among.*  "~ —       ' 

Act.  4*1. 


Of  the  kindness  of  this  young  nobleman  to  Tasso,  and  al* 
most  of  his  idolatry,  we  have  many  proofs.  There  exist  se- 
veral letters  of  that  poet,  thanking  him  for  presents,  and  he 
thus  speaks  of  his  attentions  in  one  of  these  epistles :  "  To 
that- courtesy  and  condescension  which  your  lordship  per- 
sonally shews  me,  and  which  you  testify  in  all  your  letters 
and  messages,  I  cannot  answer  suitably,  except  by  silence 
and  humility,  if  silence  may  in  any  respect  be  considered  as 
an  answer.  But  as  you  might  not  remain  contented  with 
this  conduct,  I  wish  to  satisfy  you,  having  more  regard  to 
your  favour  than  to  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
rules  of  propriety.  I  cannot  imagine  eloquence  which  would 
equal  your  courtesy,  nor  ornament  of  words  which  can  paint 
your  modesty /'-f  A  heart  which  has  suffered  much,  easily 
warms  with  the  beama  of  kindness ;  and,  when  one  has 
met  with  persecution,  even  mere  forbearance  seems  to  con- 
fer an  obligation.  The  benevolence  of  Manso,  however, 
needed  no  foil  to  set  oflf  its  lustre ;  and  never  did  benevo* 


*  Fortanate  Senex!  ergo  quacnnque  per  orbem 

Torqaati  decus^  et  nomen  celebrabitur  ingens> 

Claraque  perpetui  succrescel  fama  Marini^ 

Tu  quoque  in  ora  frequens  venies,  plausamque  Tirorom, 

£t  parili  carpes  iter  immortale  volata ! 

Dicetur  turn  sponte  taos  habitasse  penates 

Cynthius,  et  famulasvenisse  ad  limina  Mosaa. 

Mikaiv  MwMu$,  V,  50. 
t  Vol.  X.  p.  325. 
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CHAP,  XX.  lence  meet  with  so  rich  a  reward.  Not  only  did  Tasso  him- 
Aiu'u^^*  self  sing  the  praises  of  his  friend,  but  Milton,  in  all  the  glow 
of  unsubdued  genius,  celebrates,  with  the  most  melting  sen* 
sibility,  his  attentions  to  his  poetical  father.  The  conclusion 
of  the  admirable  epistle  of  the  English  bard  to  Manso  is 
so  exceedingly  tender ;  it  is  translated  by  Cowper  with  so 
much  beauty,  that  I  am  happy  that  the  occasion  justifies 
my  introducing  it  as  an  ornament  to  my  pages  : 


Well  may- we  thinks  Oh  dear  to  all  above  ! 

Thy  birth  distinguish'd  by  the  smile  of  Jove; 

And  that  Apollo  shed  his  kindliest  power. 

And  Maia's  son,  on  that  propitious  hour; 

Since  only  minds  so  bom  can  comprehend 

A  poet's  worth,  or  yield  that  worth  a  friend : 

Hence  on  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek,  appears 

The  lingering  freshness  of  thy  greener  years ; 

Hence  in  thy  front,  and  features,  we  admire 

Nature  unwither'd,  and  a  mind  entire. 

Oh  might  so  true  a  friend  to  me  belong ! 

So  skill'd  to  grace  the  votaries  of  soog, 

Should  I  recal  hereafter  into  rhyme 

The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime ; 

Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares. 

In  subterraneous  being,  future  warn; 

With  all  his  martial  knights,  to  be  restored. 

Each  to  his  seat,  around  the  federal  board; 

And  O,  if  spirit  fail  me  not,  disperse 

Our  Saxon  plunderers  in  triumphant  verse; 

Then  after  all,  when  with  the  past  content, 

A  life  I  finish,  not  in  silence  spent ; 

Should  he  kind  mourner  o'er  my  death-bed  bend, 

I  shall  but  need  to  say,  **  Be  still  my  ft-iend !" 

He,  faithful  to  my  dust,  with  kind  concern. 

Shall  place  it  gently  in  a  modest  urn ; 

He,  too,  perhaps  shall  bid  the  marble  breathe 

To  honour  me,  and  with  the  graceful  wreath 
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Or  of  Parnassus,  or  the  Paphian  Isle^  CHAP.  XX. 

Shall  bind  my  brows— but  I  shall  rest  the  whi|e.  . 

Then  also«  if  the  fruits  of  faith  endure,  Aet.  44. 

And  virtue's  promis'd  recompense  be  sure^ 

Borne  to  those  seau,  to  which  the  blest  aspire 

By  purity  of  soul,  and  virtuous  fire ; 

These  rites,  as  fate  permits,  I  shall  survey 

With  eyes  illumin'd  by  celestial  day ; 

And,  every  cloud  from  my  pure  spirit  driven, 

Joy  in  the  bright  beatitude  of  Heaven. i^ 


*  This  translation  of  Cowper  is  taken  from  Mr  Hayley's  very  excellent  Lifeo/Milian, 
and  is  introduced  by  that  very  able  and  amiable  writer,  in  the  following  manner : 
**  Pleasing,  and  honourable  as  the  civilities  were,  that  our  young  countryman  [Milton,] 
received  from  this  Nestor  of  Italy,  [Manso,]  he  has  amply  repaid  them,  in  a  poem, 
which,  to  the  honour  of  English  gratitude  and  English  genius,  we  may  justly  pronounce 
superior  to  the  compliments  bestowed  on  this  engaging  character,  by  the  two  cele- 
brated poets,  who  wvote  in  his  own  language,  and  were  peculiarly  attached  to  him.'' 

*'  Of  the  five  sonnets,  indeed,  that  Tasso  addressed  to  his  courteous  and  liberal  friend, 
two  are  very  beautiful ;  but  even  these  are  surpassed,  both  in  energy  and  tenderness,  by 
the  following  conclusion  of  a  poem  inscribed  to  Manso  by  Milton/' 

It  certainly  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  my  friend  on  the  relative 
merit  of  the  compositions  of  two  poets  whom  we  equally  revere ;  but  I  must  observe 
in  justice  to  Tasso,  that  the  poem  of  Milton  was  composed  in  his  thirty-first  year,  in  all 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  his  genius ;  those  of  his  rival  in  sickness,  languor,  and  decay. 
"  Perhaps,  (says  he,  in  the  letter  to  Manso,  of  which  1  have  already  quoted  a  part,)  per- 
haps you  have  intended  to  signify  to  me  my  tardiness  in  replying  to  your  sonnet,  and 
I  would  apologize,  did  I  not  wish  already  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  friendship,  as  if  it 
were  ancient  and  confirmed.  I  send  you  fourteen  verses,  the  only  fruit  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  reap  from  my  sterile  or  exhausted  miud;  and  I  beseech  you.  not 
to  repent  of  the  choice  you  have  made,  though  I  cannot,  by  my  compositions,  correspond 
to  the  number  of  your  merits."    X.  p.  ^25. 

From  this  letter,  we  perceive  that  Manso  was  a  poet ;  xind,  indeed,  he  published  a  vo- 
lume of  Rime,  with  the  following  title,  Poesie  Nomiche  di  Giambatisia  Manso,  Marvkete 
di  Villa,  SigHore  della  Cktd  di  Bisaccia  e  di  Pianca,  Accademko  Ozioso,  dwise  in  Hime 
Amorose,  Sacre,  e  Morali.  In  Venezia  appresso  Francesco  Bada,  1635,  m  12.  But  the 
poetical  Composition  of  Manso,  that  has  the  best  chance  of  immortality,  is  his  distich  on 
Sllilton,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  pited  as  a  model  of  harmony,  nor  is  very  remarkably 


siriU 
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CHAP.  XX.         The  first  employment  of  Tasso  at  Naples,  as  it  had  been 
A.  D.  1588.      his  principal  inducement  for  going  thither,  was  to  arrange 

Act.  44»  ^ 

matters  for  his  process.  He  consulted  on  this  subject  diffe- 
rent sages  of  the  law,  all  of  whom,  as  we  learn  from  our 
poets  correspondence,  gave  him  the  most  flattering  hopes. 
"  They  all  inform  me,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Constantini,)  that 
I  shall  most  assuredly  recover  the  dowry  of  tny  mother,  and 
not  only  that,  but  my  father's  property/'  *  And  in  a  letter 
Taao*sUw-  to  Peter  Grassi,  he  says,  in' speaking  of  his  lawsuit,  ^^  All 
the  advocates  promise  me,  that  I  shall  gain  it  unquestion* 
ably/'-f*  He  claimed  three  thousand  five  hundred  ducats 
of  dowry,  and  the  confiscated  property  of  Bernardo,  which 
would  have  amounted  to  several  thousand  crowns.  One 
great  hardship  was,  that  he  did  not  know  against  whom 
to  bring  his  action ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  one  not 


either  for  the  originality  or  excellence  of  the  conceit  is  sufficiently  respectable  for  an  old 
man  on  the  borders  of  eighty: 

Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  hcies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus,  yenim  herein  Angelus  ipse  fores. 

The  reneration  of  Manso  for  Tasso  appears  not  only  ftom  his  life  of  that  poet^  bat 
ffom  all  his  other  works,  as  his  Paradossh  printed  Milan,  1608,  by  Bordoni,  in  4to,  his 
twelve  dialogues,  deW  Amare,  e  della  BelUzza,  entitled  ErocalUa,  and  printed  in  Venice^ 
by  Deuchino,  1628,  in  4to.  In  all  these,  Tasso  is  introduced  as  a  speaker,  and  his  doc* 
trines  and  mode  of  composition,  are  held  up  as  models  of  perfection. 

Manso  was  founder,  in  161 1,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Oziosi,  which  flourished  till  his 
death,  anerent  which  happened  on  the  28th  December,  1645,  in  the  eighty*foorth  year 
of  his  age.  My  information  concerning  these  works  of  Manso  is  derived  from  Serassi, 
(p.  416.)  who  refers  his  readers  for  further  notices,  to  Chioccarelli,  Toppi,  Tafuri  in  the 
ScriticH  NapoktarU,  and  Gio.  Vittorio  de  Rossi,  in  the  Pinacoteca,  III*  13. 

♦  VoK  IX,  519.  t  /W*  p.  394.  • 
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less  severe,  the  want  of  money.  **  As  it  is  an  afiair  (says  chap.xx. 
he,)  now  of  many  years,  I  am  not  certain  who  is  in  pcwses-  ^44^^ 
sion ;  and  besidei»  I  have  not  money  to  Utigate,  which  is  tiie 
thing  of  principal  importance  in  a  lawsuit/'*  In  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  procure,  which  he 
did,  an  exconmiunication  from  the  Pope,  against  whoever 
consciously  detained  his  property. -f-  This  excommunica- 
tion, which  was  generally  expedited  in  such  desperate  cases, 
had  all  the  success  which  might  be  expected,  published,  as  it 
was,  in  Italy,  and  addressed  to  such  only  as  chose  to  appro- 
priate it  The  anxiety  of  our  poet,  on  this  account,  seems 
to  have  counteracted  all  the  good  effects  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  baths  and  balsamic  air  of  Naples. :[; 
^*  I  came  to  Naples,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Mazzarino, 
written  soon  after  this  period^)  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
my  property  and  health;  the  first  of  which  had  been  pro- 
mised me  by  my  sister  and  a  relation,  the  other  by  physi- 
cians. But  without  having  acquired  the  former,  I  have 
lost  somewhat  of  the  latter ;  and  I  fear  I  shall  lose  the  re- 
mainder, and  even  my  life.  But,  though  I  have  lost  the 
courage  to  litigate,  I  have  not  lost  that  of  petitioning  his 
majesty. ...  I  claimed  three  thousand  five  hundred  ducats 
of  my  mother's  dowry,  and  this  I  did  not  believe  that 


X  I  shall  ooUecty  in  the  A^pfem^JL,  the  difiereDi  passage!  of  Taaso^s  letten^in  whichhe 
speaks  of  the  symptoms  of  his  disorders.    Appendix  (No.  XXXfTI.) 
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CHAP.  XX. 

A.  D.  1588. 
AeU44. 


Cbanget  plan* 
Dcd  in  the  Je- 
nuAleni* 


justice  would  deny  me ;  at  any  rate,  I  hoped,  from  the 
equity  of  his  majesty,  that  he  would  at  least  allow  me  the 
usufruct  of  ten  years,  such  being  the  period  since,  sick  to 
death,  I  departed  from  Naples.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  neither  able  to  litigate,  nor  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary information,  nor  even  to  supplicate  the  favour  of  his 
majesty.  By  how  much  greater,  therefore,  has  been  my  opr 
pression,  by  so  much  more  memorable  ought  to  be  the 
equity  and  liberality,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  so  great  a 
king. . . .  Surely  he  ought  not  to  su£fer  that  I,  deprived  of 
my  paternal  and  maternal  property,  deprived  of  health,  de* 
prived  of  the  benevolence  of  friends,  and  the  tenderness  of 
relations,  should  die  miserably  in  an  hospital,  as  I  have  lived 
in  one  so  many  years.*"* 

Previous  to  his  departure  from  Mantua,  our  poet  had  re- 
solved to  make  some  changes  in  his  Jerumhmy  and  to  add 
four  cantos ;  probably  from  some  idea  of  the  epical  symme- 
try of  twenty-^four  books.-f-  He  had  been  distracted  in  that 
•c6urt,  and  in  Rome,  by  other  occupations ;  but  in  the  month 
of  June,  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  had  composed  about 
two  hundred  stanzas.    This  we  leam  from  a  letter  of  Camilr 


♦  Opere,  vol  X.  p.  %%^. 

t  Vol.  IX.  p.  338.  Niuna  cosa  piili  desidero,  cfae  d'accrescer  il  mio  poema,  e  di  fiir 
molte  mutazioni :  ma  a  questo  mio  desiderio>  trovo  molti  impediment! ;  and  in  a  letter^  p. 
505,  dated  25th  March,  1587,  he  says,  I  quattro  cantL  che  ho  deliberato  d'agginngere 
al  mio  Goffiredo,  non  sono  n^  finiti,  ne  cominciati,  ma  qaanto  prima  ci  porro  mano.  See 
tooVol.  IX.  p.  315* 
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lo  Pellegrino,  dated  on  the  first  of  July,  1588.    «  The  Sig-  chap.  xx. 
nior  Tasso  is  at  Naples»  esteemed,  admired,  and  caressed  by  .  a.  d.  uw. 

«         •  Act*  4v% 

every  one  ;  but  he  wishes  not  to  attach  himself  to  any  parti- 
cular patron.     He  recites  about  two  hundred  stanzas,  which 
he  intends  to  interpose  in  the  cantos  of  his  Jerusalem."   We 
are  informed  by  Manso,  in  his  life  of  Tasso,  that  our  author 
often  consulted  him  with  regard  to  the  correction  of  his 
poem,  and  that  he  frequently  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
bard.    Soon  afterward  he  interrupted  this  study,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  hosts,  the  monks  of  Mount  Olivet,  who  entreated 
him  to  compose  a  poem  on  the  origin  of  their  congregation. 
This  was  selling  their  hospitality  at  a  pretty  dear  price ;  and 
the  courtesy  of  Tasso,  in  complying,  will  not  seem  small  to 
those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  constrained  to  leave  a  work 
which  interests  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  to  drudge  on  a  sub- 
ject  which  is  totally  uninteresting.   ^*  It  is,,  (says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Cardinal  Caraffa,  to  whom  this  poQm  is  dedicated,)  it  is 
a  kind  of  infelicity  to  reckon  only  benefits  received,  without 
being  able  to  number  some  that  have  been  bestowed.  Hence 
I  could  not  refuse  to  write  something  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  fathers,  who  sheltered  me  after  an  infirmity  of  twelve 
years,  or  rather  after  many,  and  with  many  infirmities.    I 
have  laid  aside,  therefore,  my  works,  and,  though  still  feeble, 
and  despairing,  as  it  were,  of  health,  I  have  begun  to  ver« 
sify,  according  to  the  direction  of  those  fathers,  that  my 
verses  may  be,  as  it  were,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  kind* 
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0HAF.XX.  ness  and  charity/'*  He  adds^  that  he  had  resolved  that 
AePdlf ^^'  this  poem  should  resemble  iiis  others^  that  is^  should  not  be 
too  prolix  in  the  imitation  of  subjects  unfit  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  figures  and  diction.  This  little  work,  which  is  en- 
titled II  Monte  OHvetOj  consists  of  one  book  of  an  hundred 
octaves,  and  was  left  unfinished. 

Though  Torquato  resided  principally  in  this  delightful 
monast^y,  he  sometimes  went  abrqad,  especially  with  Man- 
so,  who,  as  already  stated;  wrote  sonnets  in  his  praise,  and 
received  poetical  incense  in  return.^  Some  agreeable  hours 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  in  a  house  of  that  nobleman, 
built  on  the  sea  shore,  which,  ne^  Naples,  is  enchantingly 
beautiful. ;}:  Our  poet  also  at  this  time  projected  (and  per- 
haps accomplished,)  a  visit  to  Sorrento. ||  His  chief  admi- 
rer, after  Manso,  was  the  Count  of  Paleno,  who,  at  the  poet's 
first  going  to  Naples,  had  wished  him  to  be  his  guest,  and 


•  Vol  IX.  p.  113. 

t  Vol.  VI.  p.  241.    Dove  ifnmdody  &c. 

X  That  Tasio  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  littoral  house  of  Manso^  appears  from  the 
following  extract  of  one  of  his  letters  to  that  nobleman,  dated  Rome^  1 8th  Jane,  1592 :  lo 
ho  grandissimo  desiderio  di  godere  il  soo  bellissimo  luogo,  ch'e  sulla  piaggia  del  mare, 
n^  so  se  potr6  tollerarlo  sino  in  quest'  altra  state,  &c. 

In  Mr  Walker^s  Hitloncal  Memoir  en  Italian  Tragedy,  the  fiflh  number  of  the  Appen- 
dix i^  "  an  Attempt  tg  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Villa  near  Naples,  in  which  the  Marquis 
Manso  received  Tasso  and  Milton^  with  notices  of  the  Manao  family.'^  I  am  permitted 
by  my  yexy  kind  friend  to  enrich  my  Appendix  with  this  portion  of  his  valuable  work. 
Appendix  (No.  XXXIV.) 

II  Opere,  X.  332.  Pregherd  felice  navigazione  all'  Armata  (the  Spanish  Armada,)  in 
qualche  mia  composizione,  subito  che  lo  sono  giunto  in  Sorrento.  No  such  oomposition> 
however,  seems  to  be  extant  in  Tasso's  works. 
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uras  still  desirous  of  this  honour.  Torquato  at  liEtst  cousentedy  chap.xx. 
aud  apartments  were  accordingly  providfed  for  him  in  the  ^J^^^ 
palace  of  that  nobleman.    This  being  told  to  the  prince  of 
Conca,  father  of  the  Count,  and  an  old  subtle  politician^  he 
either  fearing,  or  under  pretence  of  fearing  the  malevolence 
of  the  court,  if  he  should  admit  as  his  guest  the  son  of  a: 
rebel,  rigorously  forbade  his  son  to  invite  him.    The  young 
man  used  both  entreaties  and  arguments^  and  a  violent  dis- 
cord would  have  ensued  between  theHQ,  if  our  bard,  who. 
had  learned  something  of  the  dispute,  liad  not  declined 
the  honour  which  was  proposed  to  him.  For  this  a  pretence  iteoTiitti. 
was  at  this  time  easy,  as  Manso,  finding  it  necessary  to  quell 
some  disputes  in  his  town  of  Bisaccio,  invited  Torquato  to 
accompany  him.     Here,  as  Serassi  conjectures,  he  remain- 
ed all  October,  and  a  part  of  November.     His  employment 
was  such  as  one  would  not  have  expected,— the  disports  of 
bunting '  and  of  dancing.    This  we  learn  from  Manso  him- 
self, who  writes  to  the  .Count  of  Paleno  in  the  following^ 
manner : 

"The  Signior  Torquato  is  become  a  very  mighty  hunter;  Narratireof 
and  triumphs  over  all  the  asperity  of  the  season,  and  of  the  8p"ri7***"* 
country.    When  the  days  are  bad,  we  spend  them,  and  the 
long  hours  of  evening,  in  hearing  music  and  songs ;  for  one  . 
of  his  principal  enjoyments  is  to  listen  to  the  Improwisatorij 
whose  facility  of  versifying  he  envies ;  nature  having,  as  he 
says,  been  to  him  in  this  point  very  avaricious.      Some- 
times, too,  we  dance  with  the  girls,  here,  a  thing  which 
likewise  affords  him  much  pleasure;. but  chiefly  we  sit  con- 
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CHAP.  XX,  versing  by  the  fire,  and  often  we  have  fallen  into  discourse 
A,  D.  1588.  of  that  Spirit,  which,  he  says,  appears  to  hinu  Indeed  he  has 
talked  to  me  of  it  in  such  a^  way,  that  I  know  not  well  what 
to  say,  or  what  to  believe  ;  but  only  that  I  suspect  that  his 
frenzy  will  prove  contagious.  Sometimes,  J:o  cure  him  of  this 
weakness,  as  I  imagine  it  to  be,  I  demonstrate  to  him  by 
strict  arguments,  that  his  visions  cannot  be  true,  but  rather 
the  creations  of  a  fancy,  disturbed  by  melancholy  fumes ; 
and  which  thus  makes  him  give  reality  to  vain  phantasms^ 
that  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  real.  That  this  cannot  be  a  bad 
Spirit  is  evident  in  many  ways,  since  it  discourses  to  him  of 
religious  matters,  and  persuades  him  to  devotion,  and  besides 
pronounces  the  most  blessed  names  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary, 
and,  as  he  himself  affirms,  speaks  with  reverence  of  the  cross, 
and  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.  But  my  principal  reason  is 
the  consolation  and  the  comfort  which  it  leaves  him  when 
it  departs,  and  which  evil  Spirits  are  never  wont  to  do.*  On 


*  That  the  phantasies  of  Tas80>  though  generally,  were  not  always  of  a  dismal  hoe, 
appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  patriarch  Gonzaga,  vol.  IX.  p.  420« 
Mi  maraTiglio,  che  sin'ora  non  le  siano  state  scritte  le  cose  che  dico  fra  me  stesso ;  e  It 
soddisftaioni,  e  gli  onori,  e  i  faTori,  e  i  doni,  e  le  graaie  degli  Imperatori,  e  de'  Be,  e  de' 
Principi  grandissimi)  i  quali  lo  mi  to  fingendo,  e  formando  e  riformando  a  mia  voglia. 
**  I  marvel  that  hitherto  the  things  which  I  say  to  myself  have  not  been  recorded :  and 
the  satisfactions,  the  honours,  the  favours,  the  gifts,  and  the  graces  of  emperors,  and 
kings,  and  potent  princes,  which  I  feign,  and  form,  and  reform  as  pleases  me.'* 

In  general,  however,  the  phantasies  of  Tasso  were  of  a  melancholy  kind;  and,  from  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  written  from  Naples,  to  Cataiieo,  we  learn  that  he  was  not 
always  consoled  by  his  benevolent  spirit  Al  Sig.  Cardinale  Scipione,  [Gonzaga,]  ho 
8critto»    Egli  sa  quel,  che  farei  a  V.  &  se  non  ha  indurato  il  cuore  oontra  roe.  Non  posso 
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the  other  hand,  I  remark  that  it  cannot  be  an  angel ;  since,  chap.xx. 
although  he  be  a  Christian,  a  virtuous,  and,  for  many  years  a.d,i688. 
back,  even  a  very  spiritual  man,  nevertheless  the  appari- 
tion of  angels  is  not  granted  to  men  of  usual  goodness,  but 
to  the  perfect,  and  the  saints.  Thus  it  would  be  arrogant 
to  consider  this  Spirit  as  an  angel,  and  injurious  to  reckon 
it  a  daemon.  Now,  as  there  is  no  other  kind  of  Spirit  but 
angels  and  daemons  ;  and  this  being  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  it  follows  that  this  apparition  is  no  real  Spirit,  but  a 
deceit.or  phantasy,  such  as  has  happened  to  many,  and  par- 
ticularly  to  those  who,  like  him,  are  weak  of  sight/' 
•  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  dilemma  of  Manso  was 
sufficiently  puzzling ;  but  it  is  one  great  advantage  of  talent, 
that,  if  it  does  not  always  preserve  in  the  right,  it  at  least 
serves  the  purpose  of  justifying  one  when  in  the  wrong.  We 
axe  now  to  hear  the  answer  of  Torquato. 
.  '^  To  these  things  he  replied,  that  the  reality  of  these  ap 
pariticms  was  evident  from  the  long  time  he  had  seen  them^ 
and  from  the  conformity  which  he  has  always  observed  in 
their  reaemblance,  a  thing  which  could  not  happen  unless 
they  bad  reality,  and  if  they  were  only  vain  fictions  of  his 
fancy.     This  correspondence  of  appearance  proves  their 


porgere  altra  supplica,  se  noa  pregar1a>  che  muti  condiglio.  Se  non  temessi  d  ofrenderIa> 
la  pregbeirei  a  aupplicare  il  Papa  io  mio  nom^,  che  scomipuQiQasse  tutti.colonv  i  .qnaU  o 
con  malie  o  con  veleni,  o  con  altra  cosa  nociva  cercano  d'offendenni>  e  d'indurmi  per 
disperazione  a  lasciar  I'luo  de'  Santi  Sacramenti,  de'  quali  prego  Iddio  che  mi  concedala 
grazia.    Ma.  la  CarijU^  parla  per  mq  in.  (jnesta.  materia,    Operc^  yol.  X.  p..  S1}1.. 
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CHAP.  XX.  truth;  for,  in  phantastic  visionS)  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
A^j688.  dini-sighted,  the  feverish,  or  the  intoxicated,  there  is  no  or- 
der, no  agreement,  no  regular  series.  If  the  things  (he  add* 
ed,)  which  he  hears  and  sees  were  phantastic  imaginations, 
they  could  not  be  such  as  to  transcend  his  knowledge ;  since 
knowledge  is  formed  of  the  mass  or  mixture  of  ideas,  or 
species,  which  spring  from  our  perceptions,  and  are  depo- 
sited in  the  memory.  But,  in  the  many  and  long,  and  con* 
tinned  discourses  which  he  has  held  with  this  Spirit,  he  has 
heard  from  it  things  which  he  had  never  heard  nor  read ; 
nor  could  he  find  that  any  other  man  had  learned  them. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  these  his  visions  could  not  be 
foolish  fictions  of  his  fancy,  but  true  and  real  apparitions 
of  some  Spirit,  who,  whatever  be  the  reason,  had  assumed 
a  sensible  appearance/' 

^^  To  those  things,  (continues  Manso)  I  replying,  contra- 
dicting, and  arguing,  he  was  at  length,  one  day,  induced  to 
say,  *  since  I  cannot  persuade  you  by  reasoning,  I  shall  con- 
vince you  by  experience ;  I  shall  cause  you  with  your  very 
eyes  to  see  that  Spirit,  the  existence  of  which  my  words  can- 
not influence  you  to  believe/  I  accepted  the  profier,  and 
the  following  day,  as  we.  were  sitting  by  ourselves,  together 
by  the  fire,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  a  window,  and  held 
them  a  long  time  so  intensely  fixed  on  it,  that,  when  I  called 
him,  he  did  not  answer.  At  last,  ^Lo  !'  said  he,  ^  the  friendly 
Spirit  which  has  courteously  come  to  talk  with  me,  lift  up 
your  eyes  and  you  shall  see  the  truth.'  I  turned  my  eyes 
thither  immediately ;  but,  though  I  endeavoured  to  look  as 


/ 
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keenly  as  I  could^  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  aun,   charxx.  \ 

which  streamed  through  the  panes  of  the  window  into  the  ^^^iif**'  i 

chamber.  And  whilst  I  still  looked  around  without  behold- 
ing any  object,  Torquato  began  to  hold,  with  this  unknown 
something,  a  most  lofty  converse.  I  heard,  indeed,  and  saw 
nothing  but  himself;  nevertheless  his  words,  at  one  time 
questioning,  at  another  replying,  were  such  as  take  place 
between  those  who  reason  strictly  on  some  important  sub- 
ject.  And  from  what  is  said  by  the  one,  the  replies  of  the 
other  may  easily  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  although 
they  be  not  heard  by  the  ear.  The  discourses  were  so  lofty 
and  marvellous,  both  by  the  sublimity  of  their  topics,  and 
a  certain  unwonted  manner  of  talking,  that,  exalted  above 
myself  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt 
them,  nor  ask  Torquato  about  the  Spirit,  which  he  bad 
announced  to  me,  but  which  I  did  not  see.  In  this  way, 
while  I  listened  between  stupefaction  and  rapture,  a  consi- 
derable time  had  elapsed,  till  at  last  the  Spirit  departed,  as 
1  learned  from  the  words  of  Torquato,  who,  turning  to  (pe, 
said,-  ^  from  this  day  forward  all  your  doubts  shall  have  va- 
nished from  your  mind/  And  I,  "  or  rather  they  are  in- 
creased, since,  though  I  have  heard  many  things  worthy  of 
marvel,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  what  you  promised  to  shew 
me  to  dispel  my  doubts.''  He  smiled  and  said,  ^  you  have 
seen  and  heard  more  of  him  than  perhaps,' ...  and  here  he 
paused.  Fearful  of  importuning  him  by  new  questions,  the 
discourse  ended ;  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  form  is, 
what  I  before  said,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  his  visions  or 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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caAP.xx.     frenzies  will  disorder  my  own  mind,  than  that  I  shall  extir- 
A.  iK^8s.      p^jg  j^jg  j^^  ^j.  ijiiaginary  opinion/'  * 

This  very  uncommon  incident  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Manso,  to  the  Count  of  Paleno,  written  not  after  a  long 
period,  when  the  memory  might  have  been  treacherous,  but 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  very  time  at  which  it  hap- 
pened. It  is  not  impossible  that  a  fond  admiration  of  the 
writings  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates  is  represented  as  affirm- 
AtteoiDt  toac-  ing  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit,  might  have  given  this  di- 

couDt  for  Tas*  ^  r         '  O  O 

•o'i  Spirit.  rection  to  the  fancy  of  Tasso.  He  was  for  a  long  time  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  dialogues,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  sometimes  the  Socrates ;  appearing  in  them  under 
the  name  of  the  Neapolitan  Stranger ,  as  Plato  disguises  his 
master,  or  himself,  under  that  of  the  Athenian  Guest.  A  si- 
mila.r  spirit  was  said  to  have  attended  the  Platonist  Plotinus; 
and,  in  the  days  of  the  triumph  of  that  fanciful  philosophy, 
vanity,  or  enthusiasm,  could  easily  attribute  to  themselves 
this  distinction.  With  regard  to  Tasso,  it  was  no  wonder 
that,  both  from  the  injured  state  of  his  nerves,  and  the  long 
over-activity  which  the  direction  of  his  studies  had  given  to 
the  faculty  of  fiction,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  illusions 
should  frequently  have  become  stronger  than  external  im^ 
pressions  ;  and  that  he  shoufd  have  mistaken  for  realities  his 
own  diseased  perceptions.  In  the  weary  solitude  of  the 
hospital,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  fancy  naturally  so  vi- 


*  Maaso,  Vita  del  Tasso,  p.  HS,  ctseq. 
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vid,  and  so  continually  indulged,  should  have  at  length,  in  a  cbap.xx. 
superstitious  age  and  country,  become  so  powerful  as  to  mis-  a^u  44,"*' 
take  occasionally  its  shapes  for  substances.  The  deceptions 
which  are  occasionally  practised  with  persons  in  his  situation, 
were  attributed  by  him  then  to  the  tricks  of  a  goblin.  .Now^ 
thedirection  of  his  fancies  was  altered ;  he  was  employed  at 
leisure  in  the  frequent  composition  of  Socratic  dialogues, 
and  his  mischievous  sprite  was  converted  into  a  familiar  spi- 
ril,  which  taught  him  to 

,1.  •  Soar  with  Plato  to  die  empyreal  sphere^ 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair.  * 

On  the  return  of  Tasso  to  Naples  with  the  marquis,  which 
happened  about  the  eighth  of  November,  he  again  repaired 
to  his  apartments  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Olivet,  -f- 


*  Essay  on  Man,  II.  23.  Cardan,  whose  ranity  carries  him  extra  JIatnuutniia  moema 
mundi,  employs  a  chapter  of  his  lite  in  giving  an  account  of  an  attendant  spirit,  under 
whose  particular  guardianship  he  considered  himself  as  heing;  and  his  father,  he  tells  us^ 
pretended  to  the  same  privilege.  "  Similes  Genii,  (says  Gahriel  Naudaeus,)  conceduntur 
Socrati,  Plotino,  Ciceroni,  Bruto,  Cassio,  Csesari,  Synesio,  Porphyrio,  Jamhlicho,  Chicco 
Asculano,  quin  etiam  Julio  Scaligero,  et  innumeris  aliis,  qui  vel  ambitione  ducti,  yel  in 
Platonicorum  et  Cabalistarum  scholis  innutriti,  illud  acceptum  Geniis  suis  ferunt,  in  quo 
naturae  suae  sublimitatem  mirari  citius,  et  aestimare  deberent  •••  hue  tandem  redeo,  ut 
Cardanum  ex  intemperie  quidam  animi  nusquam  aequalis  et  compositi,  absurda  multa 
fecisse,  et  minime  sibi  in  omnibus  consentanea  loquutum  fuisse,  concludam.  Scitum  est 
enim  melanchoiicos  omnes,  cujusmodi  eum  fuisse  in  dubio  apud  me  non  est,  superbos 
esse,  nimiumqoe  sibi  blandienles,  et  elatos;  quia  melancholia  ventosa  facit  ingenia,  et 
magnarum  rerum,  ut  nominis,  honorum,  auctoritatis,  desiderio  flagrantia.'^  De  Cardano 
Judicium.  See  Hesiod,  Op,  et  Dies,  ver.  121.  &  Spenser,  F.  Queene,  Book  II.  Canto  12. 
St  47.  ' 

t  Serassi,  who  is  in  general  extremely  accurate  with  regard-  to  dates,  supposes  that 
Tasso  remained  with  Manso  at  Bisaccio  almost  the  whole  of  October,  and  part  of  No- 
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cHAKxx>      HCTe,  being  somewhat  renovated  by  his  visit  to  the  country, 

Ac?44**^*       he  resumed  his  Jerusalem^  for  the  pfurpose  of  completing 

those  changes  and  additions  which  he  had  planned.   As  the 


Teniber;  ^  quasi  totto  I'Ottobre,  e  parte  del  Novembre,  ik  qoelf  a&no*'*  [1588  ]  This, 
however,  I  cannot  reconcile  with  a  letter  of  our  poet,  first  published  by  Tiraboschi,  {Sioria 
della  Poesiu  ltd.  Ed.  Mathias,  vol.  III.  p.  242,)  and  dated  Naples,  24th  October,  1588. 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  D.  Ferrante,  and  is  exceedingly  pathetic.  ^  Many  years 
(says  he)  I  have  been  constantly  infirm,  and  am  at  present  90,  at  least  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  usual ;  and,  indeed,  the  principal  advantage  I  have  hitherto  derived  from 
medicine  is,  not  to  become  worse.  Nevertheless,  being  in  a  declining  age,  with  a  dis- 
tempered complexion,  a  disturbed  mind,  and  adverse  fortune,  nothing  can  be  hoped  for 
without  amendment;  and  much  I  fear  that  the  close  of  my  sufferings  shall  not  be  pros- 
perity, but  death.  I  rise  sometimes  from  these  vexing  thoughts,  as  it  were  from  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  and  methinks  there  then  appears  not  nverely  a  single^  but  a  double  harbour. 
Unable  as  I  am  to  choose  that  of  philosophy,  which  I  myself  would  wisht  I  ought  not 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  the  other,  where  all  human  miseries  have  an  end....  I  shall  go  in  a 
few  days  to  the  baths  of  Pozzuolo,  or  of  Ischia,  in  which  are  reposed  my  last  hopes. 
God  grant  that  my  poverty  may  not  be  an  impediment  to  this  remedy.^  From  another 
letter  of  Tasso  in  MS.  it  would  seem  he  was  at  Naples  on  the  9th  of  November;  so  that^  un- 
less there  be  an  inaccuracy  in  oue  of  the  dates  of  these  two  epistle^  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  at  Bisaccio^  a  different  period,  or  during  part  of  September  and  October. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  been  at  Bisaccio  at  the  period  mentioned  by  Serassi,  but  for  a 
shorter  time :  as  Manso  says  he  went  thither,  "  per  non  molti  giorni,"  and  afterward, 
**  essendosene  egli  nella  fine  deH'  autumno  ritornato  col  Marchese  in  Napoli*^ 

Cowper,  like  Tasso,  often  represents  himself  as  storm-beaten  and  shipwrecked,  a  fa- 
voivite  metaphor  of  our  author,  in  speaking  of  his  misfortunes.  Thus,  in  the  Cone-attic^ 
written  by  the  English  poet  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  his  distemper,  after  giving  a  versi* 
fied  account  of  a  man,  who,  in  Anson's  voyage,  is  described  as  falling  over-board  in  a 
storm,  and  is  forced  to  be  abaadoned  to  the  waves,  he  condudes  with  saying,  that 

«—  Misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay  *d. 

No  light  propitious  shone. 
When,  snatchM  from  all  efiectual  aid. 

We  perish'd  each  alone ; 
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Count  of  Paleno,  however,  fer  from  being  deterred  by  tbe  chap,  xx, 
proh^ibition  of  his  father,  was  still  eager,  in  a  very  high  de-  a.  d.  i688. 
gree,  to  be  the  host  of  our  poet,  and  importuned  hioi  for  tfaisi 
purpose ;  he,  either  tired  of  Naples,  or,  in  order  not  to  be  a 
cause  of  discord  between  the  count  and  the  prince  his  far- 
ther, alleged  that  be  was  under  a  necessity  of  returning  to 
Rome.     His  motive  for  this,  he  said,  was  to  recover,  by 
means  of  Cataaeo,  some  of  his  works  which  he  had  left  at 
Bergamo  in  tbe  hands  of  Licino ;  and  to  hasten  also  the  ar* 
rival  of  his  books  from  Mantua,  as  he  had  heard  nothing  «&- 
tisfkctory  concerning  them,  during  the  year  which  had  now 
elapsed  since  his  departure  from  that  court.     He  was  the 
more  readily  induced  to  leave  Naples  for  some  time,  since  this, 
cocld  be  no  hindrance  to  his  lawsuit,  as  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered who  were  to  be  the  defendants*  He  had  repeatedly 


But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 

And  whelmM  in  deeper  gulphs  than  he. 

Itfe,  ir.  I8il. 

Writing,  too»  (when  in  the  same  condition,)  of  a  journey  to  the  coast,  and  contrasting  the 
efifect  of  its  scenery  on  his  own  mind  with  that  of  a  friend^  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

To  me  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke. 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast. 
Hoarsely,  and  ominomly,  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. ' 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past^ 

And  found  the  peaceful  shore; 
I  tempest-tosg'd,  and  wrecked  at  las^ 

Come  home  to  port  no  more. 

an.  p«  282* 
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CHAP.  XX,  written  both  for  documents,  and  for/-his  books,  to  different 
Atuil^^'  friends,  both  in  Bergamo  and  Mantua ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  their  inattention  and  indifference.  He  had  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  Vincenzo,  who  he  feared 
had  retained. his  books  as  pledges,  or  hostages  for  his  faith, 
beseeching  that  he  would  give  up  them,  as  he  had  already 
liberated  himself.  Tasso  remarked,  that  of  his  fidelity  and  re- 
spect, the  duke  had  much  better  security  (than  his  books,)  in 
his  attachment,  and  in  his  strong  and  lasting  gratitude  for  so 
many  and  so  signal  favours.  He  added,  that,  as  his  health  was 
now  despaired  of,  he  hoped  that  Vincenzo  would  at  least 
deign  to  favour  him  in  his  studies,  which  were  now  his  only 
consolation.  * 

Torquato,  having  thus  formed  the  resolution  of  quitting 
Naples,  he  took  leave  of  the  good  monks,  who  had  received 
and  treated  him  with  such  kindness,  and  went  to  spend  some 
days  with  Alexander  de'  Grassi,  a  native  of  Bergamo,  and 
distant  relation.  By  this  gentleman  he  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained, and,  being  kindly  furthered  on  his  journey,  he  ar« 
rived  at  Rome  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1588. 


t  Vol.  IX.  p.  175.  The  letter  is  dated  Naples,  September  24. 1588. 


T««o  leaves 
Mples. 
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stressful  situation  of  Tasso  on  his  arrival  at  ICome. — He 
abides  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Mari^  Nttova.  —  His  hto- 
rary  employments,— Is  dismissed  the  hov.se  of  Cardinal  Gortr- 
zaga.-r-Resides  in  an  hospital.— Is    irvoited  to    Florence, 

Graciously  received  by  the  Grand  Dt^ fee- Heturfts  to  Rome. 

-His  disappointments  there.— Tasso.  l^a-ves  Rome,  and  visits 
Mantua.  '"^  ' 
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Ael.  4f4f— 47.  '•      "^  •• 

aiDff  Btory,  was    chap^^^- 
Never,  as  has  been  seen  from  the    pT-eee       g  found    j^J'll!'^^' 

5  trite  maxim,  that  the  life  of  a  literary  man  i  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
his  writings,  less  applicable  to  a  biogi^»P  "^^  itions,  it 
sso.     By  all  who  view  the  number  of    *^^^  ^  hours  of  a 

uld  be  at  once  supposed,  that  thejr   virere  -riterrupteci 

m  who  enjoyed  a  long  protracted  exis  te^^^  ^^   that  a 

je,  health,  and  leisure.    It  would  at>I>^^^^       ,,_  .^  cfudv  '- 

.      .'^  1  •        •       favourable  to  bi^^j 

I  of  agitation,  unless  excessive,  is     x»v 
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and  some  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  voluminous  wri- 
tings whidh  are  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  were  the  fruits 
of  hours  snatched  from  the  turmoil  of  business,  or  produced 
in  the  evening  of  a  toilsome  life.  Such  are  the  works  of 
Tully  and  of  Bacon,  almost  unexampled  in  value  as  well  as 
in  extent ;  nor  is  it  in  the  gloom  of  a  cloister,  nor  in  the  soft 
ease  of  academic  bowers,  that  the  energies  of  genius  are 
most  willingly  and  most  successfully  exerted. 

On  the  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Rome,  he  alighted  at  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  S.  Gonzaga,  where,  not  being,  perhaps,  received 
with  all  the  warmth  he  expected,  he  soon  afterward  wrote  a 
billet  to  his  friend  Niccol6  degli  Oddi,  informing  him  of  his 
being  in  the  city,  and  of  his  desire  to  speak  with  him.  *  This 
good  abbot  having  some  idea  of  the  poet's  situation,  con- 
ducted him  to  his  monastery  of  S.  Maria  Nuova.  Among  the 
letters  of  Tasso,  is  one  to  Constantini,  written  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  which  gives  a  sufficiently  distressing  picture 
of  his  situation  prior  to  the  visit  of  Oddi.  ^*  I  have  returned,'' 
says  he,  '*  to  Rome  from  Naples,  and  have  brought  back 
with  me  all  the  miseries  from  which  I  hoped  to  be  deliver- 
ed in  that  most  noble  and  splendid  city.  These  hopes  have 
been  so  fallacious,  that  I  find  myself  more  unhappy  than 
ever,  which  I  have  perceived  since  I  came  in  many  ways, 
and  particularly  as  I  cannot  find  a  friend  who  will  aid  me 
in  satisfying  the  custom-house.   Oh,  how  I  would  have  been 


*  Vol.  DC.  375. 
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delighted  with  the  presenee  here  of  mydear  Constantini !  What  charmel 
vexes  me  still  more,  is  the  injurious  detention  of  my  trunk  ^^^'^^^ 
for  the  matters,  of  l^st  year ;  nor  needed  the  memory  of  the 
wrongs  I  then  suffered  to  have  been  revived.  I  should  have 
had  great  need  of  six  scudi,  which  I  expected  from  your 
courtesy;  and  it  would  have  been  a  double  obligation,  if  I 
had  found  them  here  at  present^  to  make  use  of  them  in  my 
necessity •  But  Signior  Claudius/ your  uncle,  would  not  ae* 
commodate  me  with  them,  so  that  I  cannot  extricate  from  the 
custom-house  a  casket,  for  which  a  demand  is  made  of  four 
ducats.  I  grieve,  too,  that  I  have  not  hitherto  found  an 
apartment  or  lodging  in  a  palace,  or  in  some  other  place,  at 
Rome ;  and,,  unless  my  afiairs  succeed  more  prosperously,  I 
cannot  but  complain,  as,  in  proportion  to  the  friends  I  ought 
to^have,  so  are  my  obstacles^  I  have  seen  the  library  of  his 
Holiness,  which  is  most  beautiiiil,  and  worthy  of  a  sovereign 
prince,,  and  it  deserves  the  sonnet  which  you.  have  written 
in  its  praise ;  if  I  shall  have  leisure,  I.  will  write  a  sonnet  on 
the  same  subject,  and  I  kiss  your  hands/'  ^f- 

This  short  letter  may  be*  considered  as  in  some  degree  af«- 
folding  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  life  of  Tasso.  He  is 
accustomed,'  and  still  expects,  to  lodge  in^a  palace,  and  yet 
fiads  the  utmost  difficulty  to  obtain  four  ducats.  He  is  op- 
pressed by  hardships,  and  a  sense  of  misery ;  yet,  by  and  by, 
his  mind  flits  away  from  them  to  some  subject  which  might 


I        II        I         I    I  <  IL 


*  VoL  IX-.p,  524, 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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occupy  his  rnuse^  Wretched  as  he  often  was»  he  possessed 
resources  which  are  known  to  few ;  and  enjoyed,  amidst  his 
Hterary  pursuits,  some  hours  of  raptufe,  and  many  of  obli- 
vion. 

Immediately  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  monastery, 
6ur  poet,  though  still  as  infirm  and  oppressed  with  melan- 
choly as  ever,  *  l^gaa  to  teview  and  correct  his  works,  with 
the  design  of  publishing  them  in  several  volumes,  in  an  uni- 
form manner.  He  hoped  thus  to  be  delivered  from  his  dif« 
ficulties,  provided  he  should  be  able  to  print  them  on  his 
own  account,  with  the  privileges  of  all  the  states  of  Italy. 
For  this  purpose,  he  firequently  wrote  to  his  dearest  friend 
Constantini,  who  was  then  at  Venice,  requesting  him  to  use 
his  good  offices  with  that  republic,  that  its  printers  might 
be  prevented  from  usurping  his  rights.  •[-  Notwithstanding 
his  old  infirmities,  and  the  addition  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  fever  for  three  months,  Tasso  not  only  reviewed  many  of 
his  former  works,  but  composed  new  ones.;}:  He  had  never, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  this  corrected  edition, 
nor  of  receiving  that  pecnniary  remiuneration  which  was  due 
to  so  much  genius,  and  to  so  many  labours.  He  even  com- 
plains at  this  time  that  he  was  despised  as  a  writer ;  an  idea 
which  seems  to  have  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  own 


•  Father  Oddi,  in  a  letter  to  Pellegrino,  dated  20th  December,  1588,  says^  "  H  Sig. 
Tasso,  il  qaale  oggi  ^  qu4  nel  monasterio  con  me,  per6  pid  carico  d'umori  ch*egli  mat 
fosse,  saluta,  V.  a''    X«p.227. 

t  VoL  IX.  p.  525,  6.  X  ^'^  P-  ^30- 
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melanoholj  sensibility.     He  appeals  from  the  cruelty  and   ohap.xxl 
envy  of  his  own  age,  to  the  judgment  of  posterity^  with  that  j;;J^'J^* 
prophetic  con6dence  which  accompanies  genius,  and  by 
which  it  IS  never  deceived*  * 

Amongst  other  employments,  Tasso  collected  his  Bime  into  ^^J***5JJ2^ 
three  volumes,  and  wrote  a  commentary^  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  a  part  of  them.  In  this,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
what  in  that  age  was  reckoned  philosophy ;  but  what  pen- 
haps  is  n^ost  remarl£a)>le,  is  the  honesty  of  the  author  in  re- 
marking his  remotest  imitations  of  preceding  writers.*f  He 
composed  also  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Del  Monte  to  be  presented 
to  the  grand  duke.  :{i  This  prince  had  been  lately  the  Car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  but  was  now  (by  the  death  of  his  brother 
without  issue,)  siecularized^  and  had  just  concluded  a  mar- 
riage with  Christina  of  Lorraine.  On  the  subject  of  these 
nuptials,  our  poet»  though  he  complains  of  great  sterility  of 
genius,  wrote  a  canzone.  ||    At  this  period,  also,  he  com- 


*  Vol.  X.  p.  S.  "  Non  'pono  negare^  che  lo  mi  doglio  oltramisnm  di  esser  ttato  tati. 
to  dispreza^to  dal  mondo,  qjoanto  non  ^  aitro  Scrittore  di  questo  secolo."  In  a  letter,  too, 
to  Cataneo,  X.  p.  216,  he  says,  "  Non  mi  contento  di  sottopormi  al  giudicio  d'alcuno  in 
questo  secolo.  partioolannanta  in  quel,  ch'appartiene  a  qnestasofta  di  Uttoro,  per  le  quali 
prima  lo  sono  stato  onorato  da  alcuni  pid  ch'io  non  meritava,  poi  perseguitato  da  roolti 
piii  che  non  era  conyenevo1e...,Laonde  stimo  di  potermene  ragion^volmente  richiamare 
all4  posteritd."  And  in  an  epistle,  10th  June,  1589,  he  writes  thus,  **  In  una  Orazione 
ho  pensato  di  lodare  me  stesso  ad  imitazione  di  Aristide,  e  d'attribuirmi  11  primo  luogo 
nella  Poesiay  e  tra  Filosofi  e  gii  Oratori  non  contentanni  degli  ultioii.  Tutto  quellbj,  ch^o 
scriver^,  sard  scritto  con  molta  ragione.'^ 

+  Vol.  X.  p.  99l,et9eq. 

X  Vol.X.p.  S49,Vin.p.  S15. 

II  Vol.  IX.  p.  531.  VL  p.  274.  Onde  sonar,  &c.  Tasso,  too,  at  this  time,  composed 
an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  nephew  of  the  grand  dake. 
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posed  a  dialogue^  which^  in  honour  of  his  dearest  frietid,  he 
entitled,  II  Constantino^  or  of  Clemency.  Of  the  merit  of  this 
work,  Tasso  had  himself  a  very  high  opinion ; "  the  dialogue/' 
says  he, "  is  excellent,  and  not  merely  very  ingenious.  It  is 
.my  hard  fortune,''  adds  he,  *'  that  constrains  me  to  praise  it ; 
as  I  do  not  hope  to  ^nd  any  one  who  will  give  it  due  ap- 
plause, either  through  malignity,  or  ignorance,  or  both.  It 
is  one  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred  which  I  intended  to  compose ; 
but,  in  my  present  unhappy  circumstances,  I  fear  it  will  be 
the  last."* 

After  having  remained  about  four  months  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  had  been  tormented  with  fever,  Tasso,  unwilling  any 
longer  to  incommode  the  hospitable  monk&,  resolved  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  house  of  Cardincd  Gonzaga*  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  cardinal  found  it  expedient  some  time 
afterward  to  go  to  the  baths,  whither  our  poet,  who  had  a 
new  attack  of  the  fever,  did  not  follow  him.-f-  Accordingly, 
he  was  again  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  old  tyrant,  the  steward 
George  Alario,  who,  after  some  time,  assumed  the  licence  of 
bidding  him  leave  the  house.  J    The  following  distressing 


ibid.1^.  103 .  Delle piufircachc  rote,  &c.  Our  poet»  IX.  p.  200,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Dacbeas 
of  MaDtaa»  beseeches  her  to  procure  him  some  abbey,  or  other  ecclesiastical  living,  which 
the  grand  duke  had  enjoyed  while  cardinal,  and  hint|  that  his  misfortunes  had  been 
owing  to  the  Medici. 

«  Vol.  IX.  p.  254.  VII.  4^6.  In  July,  I58i^,  Tasso  was  introduced  to  Sixtus  V. ««  al 
quale,  (says  he,)  finalmente  con  molta  mia  consolazione  ho  baciato  il  piede,"  IX.  p.  365. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  ikyour  which  the  poet  ever  received  from  Sixtus. 

t  Vol.  IX,  p.  533. 

t  VoU  IX.  p.  538*    **  In  quanto  al  particolare,  segoito  per  conto  mio  in  casa  del* 
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picture  of  his  situation  is  given  by  Tasso  to  his  friend  Con-  chap>ml 
stantiqi,  in  a  letter  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  1589 :  "  When  ^^^^^^' 
I  received  your  last  letter,  I  was  discharged  the  house  of 
Sig.  Cardinal  Scipio  on  no  new  pretence,  and  without  any 
fault,  but  my  indolence  and  melancholy.  In  these  almost 
excessive  heats,  with  a  hectic  fever,  and  the  utmost  languor 
from  an  infirmity  of  many  months,  I  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  provide  myself  with  lodgings.  I  have  found  them 
at  last,  but  the  people  do  not  wish  uiv  to  stay,  so  that  I  shall 
be  constrained  to  return  to  Naples  tills  September,  if  they 
will  only  have  patience  to  allow  me  to  remain  during  Au* 
gust,  and  apply  some  remedy  to  my  distemper/'  *  Con* 
stantini  was  now  secretary  to  a  nobleman  of  Mantua,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  influence  at  court;  so  that  Tas* 
so  composed  a  canzone  on  the  birth  of  the  third  child  of 
the  duke,  and  sent  it  to  his  friend,  to  be  presented  to 
that  prince,  f  '*  I  am  always  afflicted  (says  he,  in  the 
letter  of  which  I  have  just  now  quoted  a  part,)  at  the 
anger  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  to  which  my  fortune,  rather 
than  my  will,  gave  occasion*  But  he  well  knows  that  I  have 
irequently  excused  myself  for  mine  insufficiency,  and  have 
entreated  him,  that,  if  he  could  not  sustain  an  useless  gentle* 


Signor  Cardiimle  Scipione,  sappia  che  egli  non  mi  ha  data  licenza  ma  quei  di  casa,  e 
partioolaTmente  Giorgio  Aiario^  11  qualo  per  certo  rtio  natmrale  istinto,  non  pud  aoflHre  in 
quella  corte  alcim  Virtaoao:  ed  ora  aono  in  S.  Maria  Nuora.  II  124.  di  Agoi^  del 
1589/' 

•  Vol  IX.  p.  5S6. 

t  Vol.  VI.  p.  260.    Cretcm  kpabne,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XXL  man,  he  would  at  least  do  me  the  favour  to  as^st  me  in  the 
A.  D.  WW.  recovery  of  that  part  of  my  mother's  dowry  which  belongs 
to  me,  and  which  my  sister  wrote  me,  amounts  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ducats,  besides  the  usufruct  His 
highness  promised  to  favour  me  with  the  viceroy,  who  as  he 
told  me  is  his  friend ;  yet  after  two  years  of  effort,  I  have 
obtained  nothing,  and  I  imagine  that  my  nephew  Antonina 
has  had  every  thing,  yet  leaves  me  in  my  present  difficulties^ 
In  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  a  horse; 
but  I  have  neither  atiorse,  nor  a  friend  to  conduct  me  in  his 
chariot,  nor  night-gown,  nor  pelisse,  nor  summer*dress,  nor 
shirts,  nor  anything.  Thus  necessity  will  drive  me  to  Naples^ 
and  I  shall  consider  it  as  fortunate,  if  I  be  not  chased  like 
the  dogs.  If  the  duke  will  benighantly  resolve  to  testify 
towards  me  his  most  courteous  favour,  I  shall  be  extiemely 
obliged  to  you;  and  in  nothing  can  he  favour  me  with 
greater  justice  or  reputation  of  goodness  than  in  the  recovery 
of  those  blessed  two  thousand  five  hundred  ducats,  without 
which,  I  fear,  I  shall  die  in  an  hospital/^ 

The  condition  of  the  poet  having  been  represented  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  that  prince,  had,  in  spring  this  year,  or- 
dered him  to  be  provided  with  necessaries,  and  also  with  an 
hundred  crowns  for  his  journey,  whenever  he  should  depart 
for  Mantua.  This  commission  had  come  to  George  Alario, 
who,  because  Tasso  was  not  ready  or  willing  to  depart,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  denied  him  any  assistance,  so  that, 
unless  a  succour  of  fifteen  crowns  of  gold  had  come  from 
Naples,  he  would  have  been  in  the  utmost  distress.     ^*  The 
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hundred  crowns/'  says  he  in  a  tetter^  **  were  not  paid  me ;  and  chap.  xxr. 
even  raiment  was  denied.  I  am  overwhelmed  in  every  way —  a.  d.  wso. 
by  poverty,  by  indisposition,  by  adverse  fortune,  and,  amidst 
so  many  hardships,  I  cannot  reckon  my  occupations,  since 
I  attend  to  nothing.  The  Sig,  George  ought  either  to  have 
given  me  money,  or  paid  for  my  books  and  other  debts.  He 
ought  to  have  clothed  me,  and  sent  me  off  well  accomp&nied, 
and  with  the  hope  of  health/^  ^  As  his  fever  still  continued, 
and  as  be  was  extremely  inconveniently  lutuated  in  hired  lodg- 
ings, Tasso  was  constrained  by  his  friend  Oddi  to  return  once 
more  to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  where  he  re- 
mained the  whole  of  September,  and  %  part  of  October.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  this  latter  mouth,  he  thus  writes  to  a  friend<: 
"  Probably  I  shall  soon  go  to  some  other  place  to  seek  my 
fortune,  when  I  shall  have  become  as  troublesome  to  these 
most  candid  fathers,  as*  to  the  purpled  cardinals,  from  whom 
I  cannot  have  audience/' -f-  Whether  he  conceived  himself 
burdensome  to  the  monks,  or  was  desirous  of  a  change  of 
situation,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  month  of  November,  Tas- 
so was  lying  inj&rm  in  the  hospital  of  the  Bergamese  at  J^jj*"* 
Rome.  This  hospital  had  been  founded  in  a  great  measure 
by  one  of  his  relations,  who,  probably,  could  not  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  it  would  ever  afford  an  asylum  to 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  name.  Certainly,  it  appears  dis- 
graceful to  the  wealthy  of  that  age,  that  the  greatest  man 


•  Vol  IX,  p.  220.  t  VoL  K.  p.  254. 
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CHAP.  XXL  of  whom  modern  Italy  can  boast,  should  have  been  con* 
1^4^^^'  strained,  like  a  mendicant,  to  take  shelter  in  an  hospital. 
How  different  was  the  situation  of  Tasso,  from  that  of  the 
comparatively  happy  Cowper !  whose  cares  and  solicitudes 
were  soothed  and  alleviated  by  the  tender  sensibility  of  fe- 
male friendship. 

If  this  Biography  should  ever  be  perused  by  a  young  poet, 
full  of  genius,  of  ardour,  and  of  hope,  let  him  here  pause, 
and  reflect  on  the  public  desertion  of  the  illustrious  man 
whose  story  it  recites.  He  will  thence  learn,  that  the  claim 
which  admiration  gives  to  effectual  kindness^  is  easily  set 
aside  by  indolence  and  neglect ;  and  that  a  right  which  may 
be  demanded  from  all,  will  be  satisfied  by  none.  In  his 
hour  of  exultation  and  of  triumph,  let  him  not  mistake  the 
attentions  of  vanity  for  the  fondness  of  friendship ;  let  him 
consider  that  applause  is  transitory,  but  that  life  is  long. 
Truly,  it  as  not  my  wish  to  damp  the  wings  of  genius;  but  to 
impress,  earnestly  to  impress  upon  tbjB  miixd,  that,  if  admi* 
ration  be  the  result  of  high  intellectual  endowments  and  ez.-^ 
ertions,  happiness  and  security  ar&the  fruits  of  more  huinble 
qualities. 

The  residenice  of  Tasso  in  the  hospital  continued  only  a 
very  short  time^  and  he  again  returned  to  his  former  apartment 
in  the  monastery.  Fortune  seems  npw  to  have  been  weary 
of  persecuting  him;  and,  after  this  last  act  of  oppression, 
smiled  on  him  more  favourably  till  the  close  of  his  Hfe.  He 
now  hesitated  whether  he^  should  go  to*  Naples,  whither  he 
was  warmly  invited,  (and  to  which  he  protracted  his  journey 
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from  the  hope  of  procuring  letters  to  the  viceroy,)  or  to  chap.xxl 


Mantua.  The  duke  again  seemed  wilUng  to  receive  him,  a.  d.  i689. 
and  the  young  duchess  wished  to  thank  him  in  person  for 
the  canzone  which  had  been  composed  on  the  birth  of  her 
child.  ^*  I  grieve  much,  (says  our  poet  in  a  letter  to  Sig. 
Fabio  Gonzaga,  dated  November  18th,  1589»)  I  grieve  much 
that  I  cannot  satisfy  you  by  my  presence  instead  of  an  answer. 
If  your  letters  could  have  invigorated  my  body  as  much 
as  my  desire,  you  should  not  have  wished  a  more  prompt 
obedience.  I  am  still  molested  by  fever ;  enfeebled  by  long 
infirmities ;  terrified  at  fortune,  and  the.  narrow  faith  of  men. 
Constrained  as  I  am  to  doubt  every  danger,  and,  above  all, 
oppressed  with  melancholy,  1  can  find  nothing  which  will 
console  me ;  possess  nothing  which  can  cheer  me ;  nor  ima- 
gine any  thing  which  can  hinder  me  from  despair.  I  pray, 
therefore,  that,  moved  to  pity  by  so  much  misery,  you  will 
not  only  thank  the  most  serene  duke  for  his  goodness,  but 
beseech  him  in  my  name  to  pardon  my  delay  and  irresolu- 
tion."* 

At  this  period,  Tasso  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from 
the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  that  the  grand  duke  had  received  hb 
oration  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  and  had  read  with  much 
pleasure  the  canzone  which  had  been  composed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  nuptials.    This  was  very  satisfactory,  especially 


«  VoL  CC;  p.  223. 
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CHAP.  XXI.  as  the  Tuscan  ambassador  at  Rome  had  an  order  to  give 
Acti"^*  him  an  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  which  he  did  with  many 
courteous  expressions,  assuring  the  poet,  that,  if  he  incHned 
to  go  to  Florence,  he  should  be  very  favourably  received.  * 
Taao  receives  This  sort  of  invitatiou  increased  his  resolution  of  hastening 
the  grand  dakc.  his  joumcy  to  Mautua,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  himself  to  the  grand  duke  on  his  passage  thither. 
Besides,  at  Mantua  he  hoped  to  meet  his  friend  Constantini^^ 
and  to  have  his  works  copied  by  his  aid,  and  sent  to  the  press. 
**  Nothing,''  says  he,  "persuades  more  strongly  my  return  to 
Mantua  than  the  hope  of  being  aided  by  my  Signior  Con» 
stantini  in  causing  my  writings  to  be  copied  and  printed.  I 
wouldjwish  that  the  rhymes. and  prose  were  printed  separately 
with  a  very  elegant  type,  in  folio,  or  at  least  in  quarto;  and 
that  each  should  consist  of  three  volumes.  These  would  be 
the  loves ;  the  praises  ;  the  sacred  or  spiritual  compositions ; 
the  letters  ;  the  dialogues ;  the  discourses.  The  rhymes  are  in 
a  great  measure  copied,  but  the  prose  is  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. In  addition  to  these,  I  would  print  my  tragedy,  and 
heroic  poem ;  which,  when  reformed,  shall,  I  fondly  hope,  be 
marvellous  and  perfect." -f- 

As  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  other  obstacles,  prevent^ 
ed  his  immediate  departure  from  Rome ;  and,  as  he  was  either 
tired  of  the  mopastery,  or  believed  that  the  monks  were 
tired  of  him,  Tasso  returned  in  February,  1590,  to  the  house 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  2122. 


t  Ibid,  p  540. 
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of  Cardinal  Goiuiaga.  He  had»  prior  to  this  new  arrange-  chap.  xxt. 
menty  been  induced  to  expect  that  he  would  be  treated  with  a.  d.  1590/ 
equal  attention  as  the  cardinal  himself ;  but  things  turned 
out  very  diflFerently.  "  This  last  return/'  says  he, "  to  the  house 
of  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  instead  of  being  an  alleviation,  has 
seemed  an  addition  of  misery,  such  has  been  the  increase  of 
my  indisposition  and  infelicity,  by  the  little  esteem  of  my 
person,  and  the  contempt  of  my  wretched  fortune. ...  He 
has  neither  given  me  his  table,  nor  a  bed,  nor  an  apartment, 
nor  attendants  suitable  to  my  merit,  and  to  his  former  cour- 
tesy. This  conduct  he  ought  the  less  to  have  adopted,  be« 
cause  in  him  is  increased  authority  and  dignity ;  in  me,  for* 
tune  and  every  other  good  has  failed.^'  * 

Amidst  these  vexations,  Tasso  had  the  consolation  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  grand  duke  an  express  invitation  to  his 
court.  To  this  prince,  accordingly,  he  wrote  a  very  pathetic 
letter,  thanking  him  for  his  goodness,  and  expressing  his  re* 
gret  that  the  bad  state  of  his- health  was  such  as  to  render 
him  unable  to  employ  himself  as  he  could  wish  in  his  service. 
"  Scarcely  risen,'*  says  he,  "  from  a  new  sickness,  I  have  no 
other  wish  than  to  go  and  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  reve- 
rence you.  But  I  fear  that  your  highness  will  be  pained  by 
the  presence  of  a  wretched  and  squalid  man,  who,  by  the 
distempers  of  many  years,  is  burdensome  to  himself.^-f  The 
grand  duke,  sympathising  with  the  afflictions  of  this  dis- 


•  Vol.  X.  p.  13.  t  Und.  p.  S54^ 
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cBAF.xxu  tinguished  poet,  ordered  his  ambassador  to  visit,  and  make 
ii^ifi!^  him  a  present  of  an  hundred  scudi,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  presence  was  desired  at  Florence,  when- 
ever his  health  would  allow  him  to  proceed  on  that  journey. 
For  a  long  time,  as  has  been  stated,  Tasso  had  been  invited 
to  Mantua,  but  he  still  lingered  at  Rome,  perhaps  from  an 
idea  that  sufficient  zeal  had  not  been  shown  in  the  invita- 
tion, or  proper  security  given  for  his  favourable  reception. 
He  still  looked,  too,  towards  Naples,  being  eager  in  the  high- 
est degree  for  the  possession  of  that  property,  which  would 
have  at  once  rendered  his  circumstances  easy,  and  protected 
him  from  the  humiliation  and  uncertainty  of  courts. 

Whether  owing  to  the  reiterated  complaints  of  Tasso,  or 
▼hldtoM^  from  the  report  of  his  invitation  by  the  grand  duke,  he  had 
^  now  a  decisive  answer  from  Mantua,  and  warm  sohcitations 

to  visit  that  city.  Our  poet  could  not  contain  his  joy  on  the 
occasion ;  and  nothing  seemed  now  to  remain  but  the  reco- 
very also  of  his  ancient  patron,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  "  ShaU 
it  ever  really  happen  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Constantini,  dated 
March  23, 1590,)  shall  it  ever  happen,  that  I  will  be  able  to 
exclaim.  Oh  happy  me  !  having  recovered  the  favour  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  my  youthful  patron.  What  a  triumvirate  would 
this  be  !  Sufficient  to  deliver  me  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Amazons,  or  any  similar  bondage.*    I  recommend  myself; 


*  This  seems  an  allusion  to  Ariosto,  Canto  XIX.  St,  57.  et  9eq. 
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pray  all  of  you  for  my  health*    I  wonder  that  the  bells  are  chap,  xxl 
not  beginning  to  ring  at  the  miracle/'  *  a.  d.  i5oo« 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  1590,  Tasso  departed  for  Florence, 
where  he  arrived  safely,  after  having  remained  some  days' in 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Oliveto  M aggiore,  by  the  way.  He 
dismounted  at  a  monastery  belonging  to  monks  of  the  same 
order  at  Florence;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  kindness  Hiiuiidrecep. 
which  he  met  with  from  these  reclusesatdifierent  periods,  that,  r^, 
at  least,  want  of  hospitality  was  not  one  of  their  vices*-f*  He 
was  soon  afterward  presented  to  the  grand  duke,  who  re- 
ceived him  (as  the  poet  writes  his  friends,)  in  the  most  af- 
&ble,  and  even  afiectionate  manner.  '^  It  is  impossible,'' 
says  he,  ^'  to  pourtray  his  humanity,  his  mildness  and  affabi- 
hty ;  such  has  been  his  courtesy,  that  I  have  almost  forgot 
my  woes."  J    Every  person,  too,  of  any  celebrity  or  note  ia 


*  Vol.  X.  p.  15.  In  this  same  letter^  Tasio  lays^ "  Ho  fatU  una  operetta :  IMa  virti 
de'  Romani  contradicendo  a  PIntarco.  Mi  sono  compiaciuto^  e  iDsuperbito  di  questa  mia 
nuova  fattunu''  In  this  diacoane,  (which  is  printed,  Opfre,  vol.  VIIL  p.  5274.)  onr  an* 
thor  combat^,  with  considerable  eloquence^  the  opinion  of  Plntarch*  that  the  foitone  of 
Alexander  the  Great  would  have  triumphed  over  that  of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  happen- 
ed to  have  attacked  them.  This  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  has  often  been  at- 
tempted, and  which  must  always  remain  indeterminate. 

Addison  relates  iu  his  Travels,  that  when  he  was  at  Venice,[an  opera,  entitled  Cn/o^  was 
in  great  vogue  iu  that  city.  "  Before  Cato  kills  himself,'^  says  he,  ''  you  see  him  with- 
drawn into  his  library,  where,  among  his  books,  I  observed  the  titles  of  Plutarch  and 
Tasso.''  To  this  opera  (according  to  Mr  C.  Walker,)  Addison  has  been  somewhat  in- 
debted in  the  structure  of  his  tragedy, 

t  A  keen  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  the  monks  of  these  two  monasteries,  in 
which  of  them  Tasso  had  composed  on  Holy  Friday,  a  canzone  on  the  passion  of  our, 
liord,  beginning.  Alma  if^erma,  €  dolerUc,  and  printed,  VoL  VI.  p.  35S. 

X  Let,  ap,  Serassi,  p.  444  • 
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CHAP.  XXI.    the  city,  visited  and  complimented  him ;  crowds  assembled 
A.  D.  1690.      around  him  to  behold  him ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  Floren- 

Aet*  46* 

tines,  by  the  ardour  of  their  attentions,  were  desirous  not 
only  of  doing  homage  to  this  mighty  genius,  but  to  make 
amends  for  that  obloquy,  which  had  been  poured  against 
him  from  their  native  city.* 

The  attentions  which  Tasso  met  with  at  this  period  from 
different  great  personages,  may  be  attributed^  I  think,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  the  reputation  of  the  reformation  of 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Every  one  hoped,  if  not  the  dedi- 
cation, at  least  a  niche  in  that  immortal  work.  Amongst 
others,  Ventimiglia,  Marquis  of  Geraci,  a  Sicilian  nobleman, 
sent  the  poet  a  present  of  some  plate,  and  of  an  hundred 
scudi ;  hinting  his  wish  that  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  presence  of  his  ancestors  at  the  si^ge  of  Jerusalem. 
Tasso  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  gratitude,  and  immedi- 
ately began  the  composition  of  a  Pindaric  ode,  in  praise  of 
his  benefactor.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  in  the  si- 
tuation of  Simonides,  in  Fontaine's  fable,-f-  that  is,  laboured 
under  a  want  of  subject,  a  circumstance  which  seems  often 


*  Scip  Ammirato  Orazione  in  Marie  di  Torq.  Tomo.— Opuscoli,  torn.  iiL  p.  505. 
t  See  Fab.  XIV.    Simonide  prherve  par  Its  dieux. 

Simonide  avoit  entrepris 
L'Eloge  d'uQ  Athlete;  et,  la  chose  easay^e, 
II  trouya  bod  sojet  plein  de  recite  tout  nas. 
Les  pareos  de  1' Athlete  4toient  gens  inconnus; 
Son  p^re  un  bon  bourgeois;  lui,  sans  autre  mirite; 
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to  have  happened  to  Pindar  himself,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  chap.  xxi. 
as  much  as  to  his  enthusiasm,  his  rambles  are  to  be  attribu-  a-  d.  imo. 
ted.  "  I  would  wish,  (says  our  poet  to  the  marquis,)  that 
your  name  should  be  eternal  in  my  pages,  but  I  cannot  pro- 
mise so  much,  either  from  my  genius  or  my  fortune.  I  had 
begun,  in  your  praise,  a  canzone,  in  imitation  of  Pindar,  who 
often  speaks  of  Sicily ;  but  1  cannot  be  sufficiently  prolix  in 
speaking  of  you,  and  of  your  royal  house,  from  want  of  infor- 
mation. In  this  I  confess  my  ignorance ;  which  can  the  less 
be  hid,  in  proportion  as  the  name  of  your  race  and  progeni- 
tors is  illustrious/'  In  another  letter,  he  says,  "  I  have  al- 
ready in  my  poem  written  much  of  your  ancestors  and  your- 
self;  and  I  shall  make  particular  mention,  that  you  are  de-- 
scended  from  Tancred  the  Norman/'* 

Tasso  was  by  this  time  become  extremely  tired  of  Flo-  Tirwofthat 
rence,  though  he  seems  to  have  met  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  and,  by  the  numerous  presents  which  were  made  him, 
enjoyed  a  temporary  wealth.  "  Neither,"  says  he,  "  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  nor  the  courtesy  of  the  grand  duke, 
nor  the  hopes  held  out,  nor  the  promises  given  me,  can 


Ma^tiire  infertile  et  petite : 
Le  poete  d'abord  parla  de  son  heros,^ 
Apris  en  avoir  dit  ce  qu'  il  en  pouvoit  dire, 
U  se  jette  i  c6te,  se  mette  sur  le  propos. 
Be  Castor/et  Pollnx. 

•  Vol  IX.  p.  331,  3S2. 
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CHAP.  XXI.    make  me  forget  the  love  of  my  country;  nor  quench  that 
A^t^ie!^'      ancient  desire,  which 

<<  Venuto  i  di  di  in  (fi  cresoendo  meco 
£  temo  ch'iin  aepolcro  ambedao  chiuda." 

This  letter  is  dated  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1590;  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month,  Torquato  thus  writes  to 
Constantini :  "  My  affairs,  as  you  know,  have  turned  out  in 
the  most  wretched  manner,  so  that  1  am  meditating  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  and  Naples  ;  where,  if  I  can  find  lodgings, 
and  a  bed  in  which  to  repose,  my  pilgrimage  shall  have  an 
end.  Life,  indeed,  is  itself  a  pilgrimage ;  and  I  am  now,  I 
think,  at  the  end  of  the  journey. . . .  Amidst  so  many  con- 
stant causes  of  despair,  one  little  hope  remains,  that  the 
grand  duke  will  allow  me  chambers  and  a  bed  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Trinity,  at  Rome,  where  I  may  die  without  behold- 
ing any  object  which  it  would  be  painful  to  look  upon."* 
.  Sick  and  dispirited  as  he  was,  our  poet,  (to  use  an  expression 
of  his  own,)  was  "  now  carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  terres- 
trial, that  he  might  triumph  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."' -f^ 
His  principal  residence  was  the  monastery  of  Mont'  Oliveto, 
but  this  he  occasionally  changed.  Languishing,  however, 
to  retum  to  Naples,  he  imagined  that  a  change  of  air  would 
be  useful  to  him ;   and  that  he  might  derive  some  benefit 

*VoLX.p.l9.  tiW4p*21. 
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from  the  baths  of  Ischia  and  PozzuoU.    ^^  I  am  now  cured,   chap>xxl 
(he  writes  to  Manso)  of  one  distemper  only  by  another^  Act?*4af^ 
which,  though  it  may  expel  the  first,  does  not  itself  leave 
me.     Indeed,  I  am  subject  to  various  ills,  which  in  various 
degrees  torment  me,  so  that  I  may  conclude  with  Hippocra- 
tes, Homo  totus  sit  morbus.    Troublesome  beyond  all  others, 
is  that  which  has  not  ceased  to  vex  me  in  Mantua,  in  Rome, 
nor  in  Florence ;  and  which  I  have  vainly  sought  to  remedy 
by  change  of  air.     I  allow  myself,  however,  easily  to  be 
persuaded,  that  the  waters  of  the  baths  shall  contribute  to 
my  health/'    In  fact,  though  Tasso  had  left  Rome  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  Mantua,  where,  he  was  warmly  invited,   Retomito 
he  returned  to  the  former  of  these  cities,  about  the  tenth  of 
November. 

The  fatigue  of  this  journey  confined  our  poet  a  fortnight 
to  bed ;  and,  on  his  convalescehce,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
himself  to  his  friends  at  Naples,  and  ta  Constantini,  at  Man- 
tua. To  this  gentleman,  Tasso  made  frequent,  and  some- 
times not.  very  delicate  applications  for  money ;  and,  as  he 
had  probably  dropped  some  hints  about  attention  to  econo- 
my, the  bard  thus  justifies  himself:  ^^  As  to  myself,  I  may 
with  truth  affirm,  that  I  have  never  indulged  my  desires ; 
and,  though  I  was  horn  a  gentleman  of  no  low  estate,  I  have 
neither  lived  suitably  to  my  birth,  which  was  noble,  nor  to 
my  education,  which  was  not  mean.  Hence  I  marvel  that 
any  person  should  affirm  that  I  squander,  or  dissipate,  any 
thing  ;  seeing  that  I  go  clothed  in  a  manner  less  honourable 
than  becomes  my  condition,  and  that  I  do  not  even  satisfy 

VOL.  n.  3  L 
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CHAP,  XXI.  an  immoderate*  appetite.  Scarcely,  duriog  the  course  of 
Atu'd^  this  summer,  have  I  purchased,  for  my  eating,  two  pairs  of 
melons ;  and,  though  I  have  been  almost  always  indisposed, 
often  I  have  been  contented  with  beef  instead  of  chicken ; 
and  the  soup  of  lettuce,  or  of  gourd,  when  I  could  get  if^ 
has  been  considered  as  a  dainty.  If,  indeed,  expending  on 
medicines  be  squandering,  I  confess  I  have  wasted  in  this 
way  a  good  number  of  scudi ;  but  I  will  not  confess  that 
the  little  I  have  laid  out  on  books  is  prodigality,  since  I 
have  need  of  them,  either  to  learn  something,  or  to  remem« 
ber  what  1  have  learned."*  It  would  appear  from  this, 
that  Tasso  did  not  fare  very  sumptuously ;  but  it  is  true  also, 
that  he  was  the  most  careless  of  mortals,  and  that  he  possess- 
ed in  a  sovereign  degree,  that  negligence  and  inattention, 
which  is  even  more  fatal  to  independence  than  profuseness. 
In  November,  1592,  he  had  thirty  scudi  stolen  from  him  at 
once,  so  that  he  .was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Marquis 
of  Villa,  for  money  to  purchase  clothing.  Sometimes  we 
see  by  his  letters  that  he  had  got  consideiahle  presents,  and 
a  few  days  afterward,  he  complains  of  poverty  as  much  as 
ever.  The  uncertainty  of  his.  revenue,  though  it  ought  to 
hare  operated  otherwise,  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  his  heedlessness,  or  extravagance.  He 
expected  daily,  that  some  new  gift,  or  some  pension,  would 
deliver  him  from  his  difficulties ;  and  that,  as  what  he  pos- 


*  Vol.  X.  p.  25. 
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«essed  would  form  a  very  petty  treasure,  it  was  needless  to  chap.xxi. 


hoard  it«*  As  d.  i«k). 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Rome,  the  Cardie 
nals  were  assembled  in  conclave,  to  elect  a  pontiff,  in  room 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  had  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
1590.    His  successor,  Urban  VII.,  lived  only  twelve  days 
after  his  election  ;   and  he  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Ni* 
cholas  Sfondrato,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XIV. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  tircumstances  respecting 
Tasso,  is  the  ardour  and  juvenility  of  his  hopes  after  so 
many  disappointmenCs.    The  effect  of  calamities  is,  in  gene* 
ral,  to  produce  a  despair  of  good  fortune^  and  an  uneasy  dis« 
tmst,  even  when  she  smiles  upon  us  most  favourably*     But 
Tasso  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  martyr  of  this  species 
of  dejection,  and  though  the  blow,  when  it  came,  was  of 
course  more  severe,  he  had  many  hours  of  intervening  confi- 
dence.   This  was  eminently  the  case  at  present.     Being  in* 
timately  acquainted  with  a  favourite  secretary  of  the  new 
pontiff,  he  conceived  such  favourable  expectations,  that  he 
Toise  from  bed,  to  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  confined. 


*  ^  It  b  well  known,  (says  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,)  that  he  seldom  lires  friK 
gaily,  who  livea  by  chance.    Hope  is  always  liberal,  and  tbey  that  trust  her  piomiaei^ 

make  little  scrapie  of  reyelling  to-day  on  the  profits  of  to-morrow/' '«  As  whatever 

he  received,  (says  the  same  writer,  speaking  of  Savage,)  was  th%  gift  of  chance,  which 
might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as  another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately  supplied.^  It  might  be  worth  th^ 
while  to  collect  and  add  together  the  diftrent  sums  which  it  is  known  th»t  Tasso  19^ 
ceived.. 
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pointmeDtf. 


and  composed  a  very  dignified  canzone  on  the  ^election- of 
Gregory  XIV.  This  canzone  was  published  in  January^  1591, 
and  had  been  written  in  the  preceding  monthj*^ 

Our  poet  expected  that  he  would  be  immediately  intro- 
duced to  an  audience  of  his  Holiness,  and  splendidly  re- 
warded. This  introduction,  however,  did  not  take  place, 
each  being,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  secure  something  for  him- 
self during  the  pontificate  of  his  patron ;  of  the  probable 
uncertain  duration  of  which  they  had  lately  seen  so  striking 
a  lesson.  In  general,  the  pope  was  old  at  the  time  of  his 
election ;  and  sometimes  a  person  was  chosen  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  living  a  few  months,  in  order  that  adverse  par* 
ties  might  have  time  to  mature  their  plans.  From  the  be« 
ginning  of  August,  1590,  till  the  beginning  of  February, 
1592,  DO  less  than  five  difierent  princes  sat  on  the  pontifical 
throne.  One  may  judge  of  the  hurry  of  the  creatures,  and 
dependents  of  each,  to  provide  for  themselves  $  and  the 
little  chance  a  person  had  of  being  thought  of,  who  had  no 
other  claim  to  preferment,  but  the  excellence  of  his  poetry. 
All  this  Tasso  might  have  learned  from  the  beautiful  apo- 
logue, and  admirable  reflexions,  in  the  well-known  satire  of 
his  brother  poet,  Ariosto.  A  householder,  (according  to 
this  fable,)  during  a  prodigious  drought,  is  at  last  so  happy 
as  to  find  a  spring,  which,  however,  is  so  scanty,  that  only 
one  can  drink  at  a  time.     He  himself  first  quenches  his 


♦  Vol  X.  p.  20.    Vol.  VL  p.  24^.  Da  gran  lode,  &c. 
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thirst;  next  his  family;  then  his  servants^  according  to  ch^p-"'* 
their  utility  or  dearness  ;  and  afterwards  a  prodigious  train  iit^iif^^ 
of  herds  and  flocks,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  va- 
lues. The  process  was  a  tedious — to  a  poor  magpye,  which 
was  perishing  for  want  of  water,  it  seemed  an  eternal  one. 
In  other  times,  it  had  amused  the  householder  with  its 
tricks,  and  chatter ;  had  fondly  hoped  on  the  discovery,  that 
it  would  6rst  (after  the  £Eimily  themselves,)  be  called  to  the 
fountain  ;  and  now  eyed  every  eager  and  panting  candidate 
with  envy  and  despair.  Finding  at  length,  that  it  was  to  b^ 
neglected  till  the  last,  "  Alas  V*  said  the  Magpye,  "  I  am  not 
a  relation ;  I  contributed  nothing  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
spring ;  my  only  claim  is  having  afforded  a  little  amuse- 
ment, which,  in  times  like  this,  is  utterly  disregarded.  I  am 
faint,  and  must  die  with  thirst  before  that  infinite  series  be 
satisfied,  so  I  shall  go  in  search  of  some  other  fountain.^' 
Such  is  the  abstract  of  the  apologue  :  the  following  is  the 
inference,  or  moral,  of  the  poet : 

To  those,  my  oousiD  I  this  true  story  tell. 
Who  think  that  I  shall  quaff  the  sacred  well. 
For  "  mark  what  numbers  wait  to  quench  their  thirst. 
From  nephews  down,  to  fourteenth  cousins^— firsts- 
Next, — Ukose  who  lent  their  hand  to  mount  the  throne. 
And  grac'd  his  temples  with  the  triple  crown^ 
One, '  I  was  with  him  in  his  exile,'  crie^, 
'  I  risk'd  my  neck  to  sate  him,'  one  replies. 
A  third,  advancing  on,  begins  to  boast 
How  much  he  lent,  and  how  much  might  haye  lost: 
Another  on  acknowledgments  depend^ 
For  favours  to  his  brother,  and  his  friends; 
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^  When  neithfir  hon^  nor  anni,  norxlotbes  ranain'd^ 
I  set  him  upj  and  at  my  cost  maintain^.' 

'Mid  claims  like  these^  n^jlected  I  most  wut» 
And  never  drink  at  alU  or  driiyc  too  late/^* 


Of  the  disappointment  of  Tasso,  at  his  neglect,  during  the 
present  distribution  of  refrigeratory  draughts,  we  have  a 
proof,  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Constantini,  who  had  come 
to  Rome,  as  secretary  to  Don  Carlo  Gonzaga,  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  to  congratulate  the  new  Pope,  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival,  Constantini  had  invited  Tasso  to  live 
with  him,  and  treated  him  in  the  most  soothing  and  affection- 


C  ugin  con  questo  esempio  vad  cbe  qpacd 

Quei  che  credon  chel  Pktpa  porr^innanzi 
Mi  debba  a  Neri  a  Vanni  a  fotti  e  a  Baoci: 

li  Nepoti  e  i  parentis  che  ion  tanti» 

Prim'  anno  a  ber,  poi  qnei  che  ra^utaro« 
A  yestirsil  pii&  bel  di  tutti,  i  Manti : 

Sevulo  ch'abbian  questi*  gli  fia  can> 

Che  bevan  quei  che  contra  il  Soderino 
Per  tomarlo  in  Firenze  si  leyaro : 

L'wi  dice  lo  fni  con  Pietro  in  Casentino 
£  d'esser  preso  e  morto  a  rischio  renni, 
lo  gli  prestai  denar  grida  Brandino : 

Dice  nn-altm  a  mie  spese  il  frate  tenni 

Un'  anno  e  k>  rimessi  in  yeste  e  in  arme« 
Di  cayallo,  e  d'argento  k>  sov^nni. 

Se  fin  che  totti  beano  aspetto  a  trarme 
La  Yolonti  di  bere^  o  me  di  sete 
O  secoo  il  poeaco  d'acqaa  reder  parme. 


Saiir.4a. 


The  translation  in  the  text  is  by  aMrHorton,    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  in 
iuiotber  language  the  vivacity  of  the  original 
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manner:  He  had  been  ordered  by  ti^e  I>uke  of  Mantua  chai>.  ^xt, 
prevail  on  the  poet  to  accompany  hijs:^  t^tiitlier,  which  Tasso  a.  o-  laox/  , 
>ears,  from  his  lirtters^  to  have  had  liilich  r^l  ac  tance  to  visit. 
^  dissatisfaction,  howeyer,  of  our  poet:^  ^%vitli  the  court  of 
ne,  co-aperafed  with  the  entreaties  of  liis  fi-icnd,  to  make 
i  leave  this  city.  "  To-day,  (writes  lie,  in  the  letter  to 
istantini,  which  1  have  above  ailucle4d  tx»y)  to-day,  fallen 
n  the  highest  hope,  I  havie  deter ixi  iis^d  to  Hy  from  the 
id ;  to  ^tire  from  a  crowd  to  sohtuct^  ;  and  from  fatigue 
juiet.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  do  me  the  favour  to 
d  the  chest,  and  few  clothes,  and  tli^  trunk  also  in  your 
mber,  to  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  wlaere  I  believe  I  stall 
de,  and  be  sheltered  by  these  good  fathers.  In  my  opi- 
n,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  situa.tion  more  solitary, 
more  remote  from  indignity. . . .  Fare^well,  dear  sir,  and 
ire  me  in  my  wonted  melancholy.  From  your  chamber, 
7th  of  February,  ISQl.***  ' 

U  soon  as  Constantini  heard  of  tliis  resolution,  lie  has-  ^-^/« 
ed  to  his  friend,  entreating  him  to  IsLy  aside  so  stra-nge  a 
cy.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been  well  treated 
Rome ;  but  added,  that  he  would  be  honourably  received 
Mantua,  whither  he  had  been  invited  l^J  a  letter  of  *  ^e 
te  himself.f  He  reminded  the  poet,  that  he  was  ^^^^^^ 
the  point  of  departing  for  that  city,  and  offered  to  ^^J^^ 
(ely,  and  accompany  him  by  the  way-     -A-Ccor  uig  y  » 


•  VoJ.  X.  p.  26.  t  Vol-  I3C.  P- 
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CHAP.  XXL    the  twentieth  of  Febraary,  Tasso  left  Rome,  although  the 

A.  D.  ifioi.      season  was'  exceedingly  severe.     For  some  days  the  two 

friends  were  hospitably  entertained  at  his  palace  by  the 

bishop  of  Viterbo ;  and^  after  a  slow  and  «isy  journey,  they 

arrived  at  Mantua  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1591** 


•  VoL  IX.  p*  434.  I^.  tM({.  From  Bolog|ia»j>n  the  math  of  Mvchy  Tasso  wKote  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Pope,  requesting  him  to  obtain  from  his  Holiness  '^  una  crope  d'oro^ 
yacoa,  smaltata,  piena  di  Reliquie,  o  di  Orazioni  contra  i  maligni  spiriti,  e  licenza  (se 
la  licenza  p.  ono(e  o  dignitd)  di  portarla  ndia  cappa  o  nel  sijjo/' .  Cpcre,  yoL  IX*  p» 
$68f 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Literary  employments  q/  Tasso  at  Mantua. — He  tires  of  thai 
city,  and  returns  to  Rome. — Visits  Naplesr^Is  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  Prince  of  Conca. — Resides  with  Manso. — 
Milton.-^Begins  a  Poem  on  the  Creation. — His  lawsuit. — 
Departs  from  Naples. — Receioes  a  high  compliment  from  a 
Robber  on  his  journey. — Is  warmly  patronised  by  Cardinal 
Cynthio  AMrobandino,  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VHI. — • 
Dedicates  to  that  Ecclesiastic  his  ^'  Gerusakmme  Conquis- 
tata."— Writes  a  "  Judgment,''  to  prove  the  superiority  of  this 
poem  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. — Death  of  Cardinal  Sci^ 
pio  Gonzaga.— 'Remarks  on  the  "  Sette.  GicmateJ' 


A.  D.  1591  —  1594. 
AET.  47—50. 

The  eagerness  with  which  Tasso  was  invited  to  Mantua,  chap.xxii. 
may  be  attributed,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  the  de-  ^J^\\^^* 
sire  in  its  prince,  of  being  celebrated  in  his  new  or  reformed 
work,  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem.     He  had  gone  thither  very 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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CHAP.xxif.  unwillingly,  and  he  had  scarcely  arrived,  till  he  wished  to 
Aec47^**  be  away.  In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  dated  the 
twenty-ninth  of  March,  ISQh  our  poet  thus  writes :  "  I  pray 
you  to  love  me  as  you  were  wont,  and  to  command  me,  if  in 
any  respect  I  am  able  to  serve  you  ;  and,  finally,  to  make 
my  books  be  taken  care  of,  which  remained  in  your  house. 
Having  no  intention  of  staying  in  this  city,  I  design  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  and  Naples ;  and  there  to  complete  my 
poem,  if  life  shall  suffice  for  so  long  a  journey.  I  hope, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Mantua  will  not  allow  me  to  de- 
part so  disconsolate  from  this  court,  as  I  did  from  that  of 
Rome/^» 

One  of  the  principal  projects  of  our  poet,  at  this  period, 
was  to  procure  a  complete  and  elegant  edition  of  his  works; 
and  different  printers  were  applied  to  by  himself,  and  his 
friend  Constantini,  for  this  purpose.-f-  Though  they  would 
have  been  sufficiently  willing  to  engage  in  this  scheme,  espe- 
cially had  he  allowed  his  Jerusalem  to  be  of  the  number, 
some  obstacle  always  occurred.  The  only  writings  Tasso 
had  prepared  for  the  press,  were  his  Rhymes,  with  a  commen- 
tary ;  his  Jerusalem  Conquered  was  yet  unfinished,  and  this, 
he  writes  to  a  printer,  he  wished  to  accompany  with  ano- 
ther poem,  as  the  Iliadj  with  the  Odyssey. X    As  to  the  prose 


•  Vol.  IX.  p.  450.  see  also  p.  429.  t  I^  p«  282. 

X  Ora  non  so  quel  ch'io  poasa  prometter  di  me  stesso,  non  ayendo  a  perfezione  I'opera 
principale,  che  k  la  Genualemme,  la  qaal  yoleya  accompagnar  con  aa  altro  poema,  come 
e  PIlhd€,  coir  Odmea,  vol.  IX,  p.  100;  and  in  a  letter  to  Giolito,  he  ssljb,  Voi^  Signer 
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compositions,  of  the  greater  part  of  them  he  had  neither  the  chap.xxh. 
original  manuscripts,  nor  the  printed  copies ;  so  that  never  litl^iTf^^' 
was  a  person  less  prepared  to  publish  a  complete  edition. 
What  added  to  the  vexation  of  Tasso,  was,  that  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Mantua,  his  friend  Cons  tan  tini  was  forced  to 
leave  it  for  some  time ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  his 
society,  our  poet  had  nobody  in  whom  he  could  confide  to 
copy  his  Jerusalem^  which  he  was  now  composing.  "  Ac- 
knowledge, (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,)  acknowledge  among  your  sins  to 
your  confessor,,  the  craft,  if  I  may  not  say  the  treachery, 
which  you  have  used  towards  me.  You  have  conducted  me 
to  this  city,  with  so  many  hopes,  and  now  both  you  and  the 
hopes  have  disappeared. . . .  Besides  having  nobody  whom  I 
can  trust  to  copy  my  poem,  I  wished  your  assistance  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  of  which  you  are  so  great  a  master.  But 
you  are  unwilling  to  undergo  this  fatigue  with  me,  who  am 
now  aged,  and  who,  in  one  respect  at  least,  would  wish  to 
resemble  Cato.*** 

The  incessant  labour  of  Tasso,  his  anxiety,  and,  perhaps, 
the  dampness  of  the  climate,  brought  upon  him  a  violent  in- 
disposition, which  continued  during  the  summer.     He  had 


mio,  potete  coinpiacerini>  e  come  lo  credo,  senza  rostro  danno,  facendo  ristampare  tutte 
le  composiziooi  particolarmeate,  che  usciranno  dalle  mie  mani  in  tre  volunii  separati, 
come  lo  aveva  disegaato,  ed  in  altrettanti  le  prose,     Sia  eccettuata  da  questo  nomen>  la 
mia  Gerutakmme,  la  quale  non  yaole  compagaia,  p.  2S2t 
•  VoL  X.  p.  27. 
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cHAP.xxii.  scarcely  recovered  from  this,  when,  either  to  testify  his  gra- 
A.  D.  1591.      titude  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  or  to  recommend  himself  still 

Aet.47. 

farther  to  that  prince,  he  began  to  compose  a  poem  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  family  of  Gonzaga,*     It  is  frightful  to 
consider  the  number  and  greatness  of  his  exertions ;  and, 
/  had  he  possessed  the  most  vigorous  constitution,  it  is  impos- 

sible he  could  ever  have  been  well.  The  fine  etherial  spirit 
of  his  genius  had  evaporated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Jeru- 
sakm  Delivered;  but,  had  his  talents  remained  in  all  their 
force,  what  could  have  been  expected  from  a  brain  conti^- 
nually  heated,  and  organs  for  ever  overstrained  by  fa^ 
tigue  ? 

In  November,  this  year,  the  first  part  of  our  poet's  Eime, 
appeared,  accompanied  with  the  commentary.  It  was 
neatly  executed  by  Osanna,  at  Mantua ;  and,  while  this  first 
part  was  in  the  press  in  that  city,  Tasso,  for  the  sake  of 
haste,  had  sent  the  second  part  to  Licino,  to  be  printed  at 
Bergamo.  This,  however,  after  many  promises  of  speed, 
was  not  effected,  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  infinite 
vexation,  as,  while  he  dedicated  the  first  part  to  the  Duke, 
the  second  was  to  be  inscribed  to  the  Duchess  of  Mantua. 
In  this  city  Tasso  had  now  remained  eight  months ;  had  be- 
come exceedingly  tired  of  it;  and  wished  to  visit  Rome. 
The  young  Duchess,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  was  desirous 
of  retaining  him;  but,  seeing  that  constraint  increased  his 


*  Vol.  X.  p.  28.    Vol  VI.  p.  317.    SanU  Mute  ImmortaU,  kc. 
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melancholy,  she  bestowed  on  him  some  gifts,  and  he  was  chap,xxh> 
honourably  dismissed.  AetP*?!*^*' 

•  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  November,  1591,  Tasso  tmm  leatet 


left  Mantua;  and,  after  being  confined  for  some  days  by  r^^™*'' 
sickness  at  Florence,*  arrived  at  Rome,  about  the  tenth  of 
December.  In  that  city  he  was  kindly  received  by  Mau«- 
rice  Cataneo,  who  had  been  secretary,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
Cardinal  Albano.  This  ecclesiastic  had  died  a  few  months 
before,  and,  having  left  his  secretary  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  behaved  to  his  unhappy  friend  in  a  much  more  cour- 
teous^  manner  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  during  the 
life  of  hii(  master.'^  Perhaps  his  heart  was  warmed  by  his 
late  inheritance ;  perhaps,  during  the  life  of  the  Cardinal,  he 
thought  it  improper  to  be  liberal  of  what  he  considered  as 
not  his  own. 

Meanwhile,  Pope  Innocent,  who  had  succeeded  Gregory, 
having  died  after  a  pontificate  of  two  months,  Tasso  learned 
that  it.  was  probable  a  Cardinal  who  was  much  his  friend 
would  be  elected,  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  much 
pleasure,  as  he  was  at  this  time  desirous  of  some  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity.  In  contemplation  of  this,  he  had  removed,  in 
the  new  edition  of  his  Rime^  all  those  passages  which  might 
give  offence,  even  to  the  most  scrupulous ;  a  resolution  which, 
indeed,  required  no  other  prompter  than  the  delicacy  of  his 
own  conscience.  X    The  Cardinal,  however,  and  Tasso  were 


♦  Vol.  X.  p.  53.  t  Serassi,  p.  45*. 

%  Ho  raccolte  tutte  k  mie  Rime  ia  qaattio  libriy  che  aarannO  qoattio  parti ;  nella  prima 
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CHAP.  XXII,  disappointed ;  and,  as  his  firiend,  the  Count  of  Paleno,  we» 
lit^isf^'*  become,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Prince  of  Conca,  and 
Grand  Adnairal  of  Naples,  he  determined  to  go  thither, 
where  he  was  invited  by  that  nobteman.  His  principal  di£^ 
ficulty  was  the  want  of  money,  as  the  prince  had  sent  no 
provision  for  the  way,  a  circumstance  which  our  poet  took 
notice  of  to  him  in  a  letter,  which  Serassi  considers  as  ex-^ 
tremely  facetious  and  agreeable.  That  biographer,  how* 
ever,  takes  care  to  quote  no  part  of  it,  nor,  in  truth,  can  it 
be  cited  as  a  model  of  attic  or  jocund  pleasantry.*  The 
grand  and  solemn  mind  of  Torquato  seems  (like  that  of 
our  own  divine  Milton,)  to  have  been  incapable  of  the 
liprightliness  and  flexibility,  which  are  requisite  for  wit; 
and  the  attempts  of  both  in  this  way,  like  the  gambols  of 
the  elephant,  are  awkward  and  unwieldy. 

At  last,  however,  the  poet,  invited  both  by  Paleno  and 

by  Manso,  encouraged  too  by  the  hope  of  gaining  his  sue* 

cession,  left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  January,  1592.     On 

Departs  to       ^^  arrival  at  Naples,  he  was  received  by  the  prince,  (as  we 

^^^^^'  are  told  by  Manso,)  not  merely  in  a  kind^  but  in  a  very  dis-* 

tinguished  manner.-f     Magnificent  apartments  were  assign- 


e  il  Commento.  Vorrei  confidarle  alia  fede  di  persona,  che  fosse  desiderosa  della  mia 
gloria,  e  della  fama  immortale,  ma  ia  modo  che'l  mondo  nou  s'avedesse  della  mia  am-* 
bizione,  o  d^la  vanitd,  la  quale  potesae  impedimi  qualche  dignitd  eoclesiaslicay  alia  quale 
aspiro. 

•  Vol.  IX.  p.  400. 

t  Vita  del  TassQ,  p.  209.  Serassi  is  particularly  careful  to  say  nothing  of  Tasso's  ad- 
dresses for  favour  and  protection  to  the  Neapolitans,  as  our  poet  in  them  representa  hiin- 
self  as  their  countryman.    X«  369,  IX  217,  395* 
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ed  him ;  numerous  attendants  were  ordered  to  supply  his  chap.xxii. 
wants ;  and  every  thing  was  so  ordered,  that  he  was  treated  Ait?48.*^* 
as  a  person  of  the  very  highest  quality.  The  prince  too 
behaved  to  him  with  the  utmost  ease  and  familiarity,  so 
that  Tasso  was  greatly  comforted,  and  had  leisure  in  this 
tranquil  and  dignified  situation  to  attend  to  his  studies. 
He  resumed,  therefore,  his  heroic  poem,  which  his  sickness 
at  Mantua  had  interrupted  ;  and,  as  he  had  now  reached 
the  last  book,  a  great  part  of  which  he  intended  to  form  of 
materials  derived  from  his  former  poem,  little  labour  remain- 
ed, and  he  soon  expected  its  conclusion.  '^  I  desire  (says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Cataneo,  in  which  he  gives  an  accQuiit  of 
this  circumstance,)  I  desire  that  the  reputation  of  this  my 
increased,  and  illustrated,  and  almost  reformed  poem,  may 
take  away  the  credit  from  the  other,  which  has  been  given 
it,  rather  by  the  folly  of  men,  than  by  my  judgment  It 
will  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  behold  each  of  these  produc- 
tions with  equal  favour,  without  passing  upon  me  sentence 
of  death,  as  the  best  reason  which  I  could  adduce  in  the 
last  apology  of  my  life,  is  the  certain  knowledge  which  I 
have  of  myself  and  my  productions."  * 

The  news  now  arrived  of  the  election  of  Cardinal  Aldo-  Biecuonor 

ClemoitVIlI* 

brandino,  who,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  as» 
sumed  the  name  of  Clement  VIII.  As  there  was  scarcely 
a  Cardinal,  with  whom^  or  wilh  whose  secretary,  Tasso  was 


•  Vol.  IX.  p,  363* 
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CHAP.  XXII.  not  acquainted,  every  new  election  inspired  him  with  hope. 
A.  D.  iftw.       He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Paolino,  secretary  of  the 

Act*  4p* 

new  pontiff,  who  (as  he  had  learned,)  promised  to  patronise 
him*;  and,  laying  aside  for  a  while  his  heroic  poem,  com* 
posed  a  canzone  on  the  virtues  of  Clement.*  Thi&  prince 
was  a  man  of  very  respectable  character ;  but  it  is  imposr 
sible  not  to  regret  the  humiliating  eulogies  to  which  the 
poverty  and  dependence  of  Torquato  constrained  him.  No 
person  was  originally  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  of  that 
^'  niceness  of  nature,*'  of  that  ^'  honest  haughtiness  and  self* 
esteem,''  which  Milton  boasts  of  as  a  part  of  his  character. 
But  the  cruelty  of  his  destiny  compelled  him  to  deject,  and 
plunge  himself  into  low  descents ;  and  to  agree,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  open,  and  saleable  proi^titution  of  his  heaven-s 
born  muse. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide^ 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame; 


*  Vol  IX.  p.  4S1.  VI.  248.  Questa  fatica  atrema,  Bic.  About  a  month  after  his 
election,  his  Holineas  was  seised  with  a  violent  indisposition^  which  seems  to  haye  been» 
in  some  degree^  the  efiect  of  the  prediction  of  his  death  by  astrologers.  Tasso  was  much 
afflicted,  on  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Paoiiui,  (Vol*  IX.  p.  431,}  thus  expresses 
himself:  Le  desidero  lunghissima  vita ;  e  prego  Iddio,  che  faccia  yano  il  giudicio  degli 
astrologi..,.Piaccia  a  sua  Divina  Maest^  di  guardar  Sua  Beatitudine  dal  pericolo  minac- 
ciatole  dalle  stelle,  e  dagli  infiussi  celesti.  "  Vue  dans  son  ensemble,  (says  La  Placet^) 
TAstronomie  est  le  plus  beau  monument  de  I'esprit  humain,  le  titre  le  plus  noble  de  son 
intelligence.  Skluit  par  les  illusions  des  sens  et  de  Tamour  propre,  it  s'est  regard^  pen- 
dant long-tems,  comme  le  centre  du  mouyement  des  astres ;  et  son  oi^eil  a  et£  puni  par 
les  yaines  frayeurs  qu'ils  lui  ont  inspiries.^    Exposition  du  Sjfstimc  du  Monde,  ad  finem» 
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Or  heap  the  thrine  of  laxnry  and  pride,  CHAP.  XXtl. 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  mose's  flame.* 


Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happened,  which  gave  Tasso 
much  uneasiness,  and  disgusted  him  with  his  friend,  the 
Prince  of  Conca.  The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  now  al« 
most  finished ;  and  the  prince,  proud  that  such  a  work  was 
to  be  completed  in  his  house,  and  dtoirous  that  it  should 
thence  be  published,  perhaps  under  his  own  auspices,  gave 
orders  to  a  trusty  servant,  to  have  a  very  strict  eye  after  the 
volume.  He  was  commanded  to  observe  where  it  was  laid 
by  the  poet,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
house.  The  long  habit  of  defence  had  rendered  Taaso  un- 
commonly suspicious;  he  soon  observed  the  circumstance» 
and  was  exceedingly  offended.  His  suspicions  (as  we  are 
informed  by  this  nobleman  himself, -j-)  were  communicated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Villa,  who,  assured  of  the  fact,  went  to 


A.  D.  1699. 
Aet48. 


-The  tender  arts 


Of  mimic  fancy,  and  harmonious  joy^ 
To  priestly  domination,  and  the  lust 
Of  lawless  courts,  their  amiable  toil 
For  three  inglorious  ages  have  resignM 
In  vain  reluctant :  And  Torquato's  tongue,. 
Was  tun*d  for  slavish  paeans,  at  the  throne 
Of  tinsel  pomp— t> 

jpieasurei  qfthc  Imagmaiian,  I|.  v,  SO. 

Perdoni,  (writes  Ae  poet,  on  one  occfwion,)  a  me  quest'  ardimento  di  lodar  me  stesso, 
poiche  io  cosi  agevolmente  ho  perdonata  Timportunitd  d'aver  lodati  moiti  contra  mja 
voglia,  e  contra  il  proprio  giudicio.     Opere,  vol.  IX.  p.  171,  also  p*  372i 

^  VUa  del  Ta9»f>,  p.  210,  et  seq. 

Yoii.  II.  2  n: 
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CHAP.  XXII.  the  apartments  of  Torquato,  whom  with  the  one  hand  he  led 
AeL^^'  out,  while  with  the  other  he  carried  the  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
servant  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the  marquis,  .who 
conducted  his  friend  to  his  own  house.  While  all  this  hap- 
pened, the  prince  had  been  absent;  but  being  informed 
of  it  at  his  return,  he  wisely  determined  to  feign  himself  ig- 
norant of  any  offence  given  or  received*  Agreeably  to  this, 
he  went  on  the  day  following  to  the  house  of  Manso ;  re» 
mained  to  dine  with  him  and  Tasso ;  and  affirmed,  that  it 
made  no  difference,  in  which  of  their  houses  the  poet  re^ 
mained.  He  remarked,  that,  as  long  as  Tasso  lived  with  the 
marquis,  he  should  not  consider  himself  as  separated  from 
him,  so  that  out  bard  was  quite  appeased ;  and,  although  he 
still  continued  wit:h  Manso,  he  often  visited  at  the  house  of 
the  prince.      ^ 

At  this  period,  the  Marquis  of  Villa  lived  in  the  delight- 
ful palace,  which,  we  may  recollect,  has  been  described  as 
built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  It'  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  most  delightful  gardens,  which  the  spring  was 
now  embellishing  with  blossoms  and  with  flowers.  It  was 
probably  at  this  abode,  consecrated  by  the  residence  of 
Tasso,  that  Manso,  many  years  afterwards,  received  an  equal- 
ifiitoii.  ]y  iUugtrious  guest.    It  was  here,  probably,  that  Milton  en- 

quired about  this  mighty  genius,  while  his  bosom  was  burn- 
ing to  emulate  his  glory.  Like  Caesar,  perhaps,  (when  he 
viewed  the  statue  of  Alexander,)  he  wept  to  think  how 
little  he  was  already  distinguished.  If  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
he  might  behold,  at  a  distance,  the  sepulchre  of  Virgil ;  while 
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araund  him  were  landscapes^  beautiful  as  the  Edeo  which  chap,  xxii. 
he  was  destined  to  create,  Ait?4i^* 

All  the  biographers  of  Milton,  from  Toland  to  Symmons, 
have  conjectured  that  his  meeting  with  Manso  increased 
with  new  vehemence  his  thirst  of  poetical  immortaUty,  and 
even  suggested  his  design  of  writing'  an  epic^work.  **  I 
don^t  question,  (says  Toland,)  but  it  was  from  Manso's  con-  ^ 
versation,  and  their  discourses  about  Tasso,  that  he  first 
formed  his  design  of  writing  an  epic  poem/'*-^*^  His  acquain- 
tance with  Manso,  (says  Mr  Hayley^  in  his  very  valuable  JJft 
of  Miltotiy)  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  incident 
of  his  foreign  excursion.  Nothing  could  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ^eeds  of  poetic 
enterprise  in  the  mind  of  the  young  traveller,  than  his  fa- 
miliarity with  this  eminent  and  engaging  personage,  the  bo- 
som friend  of  Tasso^  the  friend  who  had  cherished  that  great 
and  afflicted  poet  under  his  roof,  in  a  season  of  his  mental 
calamity  ;  had  restored  his  health ;  reanimated  his  fancy ; 
and  given  a  religious  turn  to  the  latest  efforts  of  his  faiajes- 
tic  muse.  The  very  life  of  Tasso,  which  this  noble  bio^- 
pher  had  written,  with  the  copious,  and  minute  fidelity  of 
personal  knowledge,  and  with  the  ardour  of  affectionate  en- 
thusiasm, might  be  sufficient  to  give  new  energy  to  Miltons 
early  passion  for  poetical  renown;  his  conversation  had 
probably  a  still  greater  tendency  to  produce  this  effect. 
Circumstances  remote,  and  apparently  of  little  moment,  have^ 
often  a  marvellous  influence  on  the  works  of  imagination  ; 
nor  is  it  too  wild  a  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  zeal  of 
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CHAP.  xxiL  Manso,  in  speaking  to  Mirlton,  of  his  departed  friend,  might 

Aetisf^'      give  force  and  permanence  to  that  literary  ambition,  which 

ultimately  rendered  his  aspiring  guest  the  great  rival  of 

Tasso,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  his  superior/'* 


*  Toland,  Life  ofMiUon,  p.  14.  Hayley>  I4fe,  &&  p.  49.  Sentiments  similar  to  those 
jast  quoted,  are  expressed  by  Dr  Symmons,  the  latest  and  very  ^ble  biographer  of  Mil- 
ton. "  The  expanding  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  the  commendations  of  the  Ita- 
lian Literati,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  conversation  and  encouraging  judgement  of  the' 
friend  of  Tasso,  seem  now  to  have  rendered  him  more  resolute  in  his  pursuit  of  the  epic 
palm.— -His  intercourse  with  Manso  may  perhaps  be  classed  with  the  prime  benefits  re- 
sulting from  his  transalpine  visit/'     P.  124. 

The  probability  of  these  conjectures,  I  think,  I  am  prepared  to  strengthen,  in  some  de* 
gree,  by  new  argumenU.  This,  however,  will  require  such  prolixity  of  discussion,  that 
I  must  refer  my  reader  to  the  Appendix,  (No.  XXXV.) 

Milton's  eagerness  tQ  be  acquainted  with  Manso,  (chiefly,  without  doubt,  or  altoge^ 
ther,  owing  to  the  friendship  of  this  nobleman  with  Tasso,)  appears  from  his  availing 
himself  of  the  introduction  of  a  hermit,  with  whom  he  had  travelled  from  Rome,  and 
who,  it  is  probable,  was  little  better  acquainted  with  Manso  than  himself.  •*  Neapolim 
perrexi,  (says  he,  in  his  Dtferuio  Sccunda,)  illic  per  Eremitam  quendam  quicum  Roma 
iter  feceram,  ad  loannem  Baptistam  Mansum,  Marchionem  Villensem,  virum  nohilissi- 
mum  atque  gravissimum,  (ad  quern  Torquatus  Tassus,  insignis  Poeta  Italus  de  Amieiiia 
scripsit,)  sum  introductus,  eodemque  usus,  quamdiu  ilHc  fui,  sane  amicissimo ;.  qui  et  ipse 
me  per  urbis  loca  et  Proregis  aulam  circumduxit,  et  visendi  gratia  baud  seme!  ipse  ad 
bospitium  venit,  discedenti  serid  excusavit  se,  tametsi  multd  plura  detulisse  mihi  offlcia 
maxime  cupiebat,  non  potuisse  iU&  in  urbe,  propterea  quod  noiebam  in  religione  esse 
tectior.** 

The  following  is  the  preface  of  Milton  to  his  beautiful  epistle.  Manna :  <*  Joannes 
Baptista  Mansu^  Marchio  Vitlensis,  vir  ingenii  laude,  tum  literarum  studio,  nee  non  et 
bellica  virtute  apud  Italos  clarus  in  primis  est.  Ad  quem  Torquati  Tassi  dialogus  extat 
De  AndcUia  scriptus;  erat  enim  Tassi  amicissimus;  ab  quo  etiaro  inter  Campanise  prin- 
cipes  oelebratur,  in  illo  poemate  cui  titulus.     GemsaUmme  Omqidatcua,  lib.  20. 

Fra  cavalier  magnanimi,  e  cortesi 
Risplende  il  Manso.- 

Is  authorem  Neapoli  commorantem  summa  benevolentia  prosecutus  est,  multaque  ei  de- 
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The  organs  of  .Tasso  being  in  a  considerable  degree  re-  chap.xxu, 
freshed}  and  his  melancholy  dissipated  by  the  solace  and  a  d.  i69s. 

Act*  48  • 

delights  of  the  beautiful  residence  of  his  friend,  he  prose- 
cuted, with  new  ardour,  the  completion  of  his  Jerusalem. 
This  poem  being  ended,  though  not  finished,  he  began  ano- 
ther, at  the  solicitation  of  Donna  Vittoria  Loffredo,  mother 
of  the  Marquis  of  Villa.  This  lady  was  a  woman  of  talents,  tum  begioi  a 
was  well  versed  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  extremely  reli-  cretuoo. 
gious.  The  mind  of  the  poet  was  also  devotional,  so  that 
they  had  frequent  and  delightful  conversations  on  the  ways 
of  Providence ;  the  spiritual  and  moral  relations  of  man ;  his 
duties,  and  his  destiny.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  discourse  more 
sweet  than  speculations  of  this  sort,  by  persons  of  genius 
and  research ;  and  its  "  pleasing  sorcery"'  is  preferred  by 
Milton,  even  to  the  sound  of  ^*  notes  angelical/'  *  Coun- 
selled by  this  matron  to  make  a  hallowed  use  of  his  talents, 
Tasso  resolved  to  finish  his  poetical  career  with  a  sacred 
poem.  This,  it  is  probable,  had  long  been  his  intention  ; 
and  that  he  had  at  once  the  merit  of  obedience,  and  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  own  inclination.  In  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  poets,  (as  was 
the  case  too  with  the  ladies,)  when  in  the  decline  of  life,  to 
have  scruples  of  conscience,  and  to  atone  by  their  evening 


tiiltt  hamanitatis  officisu    Ad  hanc  itaqtie  hospes  ille^  antetjuain  ab  ea  urbe  ditcederet, 
ut  ne  ingratam  se  ostenderet,  hoc  carmen  misit,''    Milton's  visit  to  Italy  happened  in 
163B. 
•  Pwadife  LoM,  book  II.  v.  555w 
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cHAP>xxin  efforts,  for  wbat  they  thea  considered  as  the  follies  of  the 
Ait?48'^'      day.     Comeille,  in  his  (^d  age,  versified.TAamof  a  Kempis; 
fiacine  concluded  hisi  labours  with  Esther  and.  Atkalie;  and 
Crebillon  wrote  epigrams ^against  unbelievers*.,  l^e  sub^t 
^  chosen  by  our  poet  was  the  seven  days  of  cieation,  a  worl 
which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing*    It  is  probable, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  the  £arl  of  Stirling,  ihfit  the  atten-» 
tion  of  Tasso  might  have  been  directed  to  this  particular 
subject,  by  the  great  fame  of  the  Semaine  of  Dubartas. 
*'  There  is  no  man,  (says  this  poetical  nobleman,)  doth  satis- 
fy me  more,  thian  that  notable  Italian,  Torquato  Tasso,  in 
whom  I  find.no  blemish,  but  that  he  doth  make  Solyman, 
by  whose  overthrow  he  would  grace  Rinaldo,  to  die  fear- 
fully ;   belying  the  part  he  would  have  personated  during 
his  life,  as.  if  he  would  chuse  rather  to  err  in  imitating 
others;  than  to  prove  singular  by  himself*     Speron  Sperone, 
thinking  his  exquisite  work  of  Godf red  to  be  too  full  of  rich 
conceits,  and  more  dainty  than  did  become  the  gravity  of 
such  a,  work,  said  that  it  was  a  heroic  poem  written  in  ma- 
drigals.   And  yet,  when  he  wrote  a  week  of  the  creation,  in 
emulation  of  Dubartas,  it  did  no  way  approach  to  the 
perfections  of  the  other ;    which  doth  confirm  me  in  my 
first  opinion,  that  every  author  hath  his  own  genius  direct^ 
ing  him,  by  a  secret  inspiration,  to  that  wherein  he  may  most 
excel,  and,  as  I  said,  excelling  in  some  things,  and  none  in 
all/'*    The  poem  of  Dubartas  is  a  work  on  the  creation, 


*  Ext  io  Works  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  fdio,  p.  160,  171  !•    Tuso  seems  to 
baye  anticipated  the  chiv^rous  objectioa  made  above,  to  his  death  of  Solyman,  for  he 
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which  was  once  so  popular,  that  it  went  through  thirty  edi-  chap.xxk. 
tions,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years.  An  excellent  cri-  a.  d.  \m. 
tiCf  (Mr  Danster,  in  his  Cantideratians  on  Miltan^s  Early 
Readings)  has  shewn,  almost  in  a  convincing  manner,  that 
the  English  translation  of  Dubarfas^  by  Silvester,  was  the 
rudimentQ  poetica  of  the  poet  of  Paradise,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. Thus,  perhaps,  a  work  which  is  now  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  for  the  purpose  of  satire,*  formed  to  the 
two  most  distinguished  of  modem  bards,  a  subject  of  emu- 
lation and  instruction  ;  arrested  the  attention  of  the  old  age 
of  the  one,  and  a  few  years  afterward  fanned  the  flame  of 
poetry  and  devotion  in  the  youthful  bosom  of  his  illustrious 
rival* 

Amidst  his  attentions  to  these  sublime  contemplations,  uisuwiaic, 
Tassp,  however,  did  not  neglect  his  lawsuit.  He  had  now 
discovered  that  his-  claims  lay  against  the  Prince  of  Avellino, 
as  heir  of  his  last  maternal  uncle ;  and  against  one  Anna 
Sciacca,  who  bad  got  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  loan 
fit>ta  one  of  these  uncles.    From  the  prince  he  demanded. 


a$j%  in  otte  of  bis  letters :  La  morte  del  Soldano  nell*  ultimo  Bon  piacerii,  a  chi  displace 
quella  di  Tame;  pur  credo  che  Virgilio  fieicesse  coq  molte  ragioni  quel  che  fece»  e  credo 
dl  saperne  alcuna.  Vol.  X.  p.  126.  The  death  of  the  Soldan  has  nothing  in  it  cowardly ; 
his  irreaolution  is  produced  by  peculiar  circumstances  of  distress ;  and  Tasso  had  already 
painted,  in  the  combat  of  Argantes  with  Tancred,  the  most  ferocious  energy. 

Si  funeste  auz  auteun^  dont  la  dent  t6miraire 
Ronge  indifiSrement  Dubartas,  ou  Voltaire. 

De  JUIle  f  Homme  da  Champt,  chant.  Sme.  ad  fiub 
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CHAP,  xxiit  as  his  right,  half  the  palace  of  Gambacorti,  which  had 
AtuAs!^  belonged  to  his  mother's  family,  and  in  which,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  poet  resided  a  short  time  during  his  youth. 
Amongst  other  obstacles  which  were  raised,  it  was  affirmed 
by  the  opposite  procurator,  that  Tasso  could  not  be  a  legi- 
timate plaintiff,  on  account  of  his  insanity.  To  this  absurd 
and  inhuman  objection,  it  was  replied  by  his  lawyer,  (as  for- 
merly by  the  defender  of  Sophocles,)  could  the  poem  which 
his  client  had  just  composed,  and  those  which  he  had  lately 
published,  could  these  be  the  works  of  a  man  deprived  of 
understanding?  "  Magnificus  Procurator  (It  is  thus  the 
counsel  of  Tasso  designates,  the  Goth  who  was  his  oppo** 
nent,)  Magnificus  Procurator  ex  adverso,  quod  nondum 
legit  poemata,  quae  ex  hoc  divino  ingenio  in  publicum 
quotidie  prodeunt,  bene  potest  dubitare  de  sanitate  mentis ; 
sed,  non  adm.  Illust.  D.  Commissarius/'*  Meanwhile,  as 
the  lawsuit  was  prolonged,  and,  as  Tasso  was  becoming 
tired  of  his  situation,  he  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  where 
K^f  he  had  sanguine,  and,  it  would  appear  from  the  event,  welK 

grounded  hopes  of  favour  from  the  new  pontiff.  As  he  did 
not  wish  to  leave  his  friends  at  Naples  without  some  excuse, 
he  wrote  to  Paolini,  secretary  of  Clement,  to  procure  him 
an  invitation  from  his  Holiness  f  Towards  the  end^of  April, 
he  departed  from  Naples,  and  his  passage  through  Capua» 


•  Serassi,  FUa  del  Tasso,  jf.  460.  t  Vol.  IX.  p.  432, 
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on  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month,  was  deemed  of  sufficient   chap,  xxii, 
importance  to  be  recorded  in  the  archives  of  that  city.*  a,  d.  tm. 

Act*  «o« 

In  his  journey  to  Rome,  in  company  with  several  gentle- 
men, Tasso  received  the  most  flattering  compliment  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  At  Mola  di  Gaeta,  they  were 
stopped  by  the  dread  of  one  Marco  di  Sciarra,  a  most  da* 
ring  robber,  and  captain  of  a  numerous  troop  of  banditti. 
*^  We  are  here  at  Mola,  (writes  our  poet  in  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  April  28th,  1592,)  detained  by  the  dread  of  Marco 
di  Sciarra,  who  is  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  great  number  conpiimeot 
of  ruffians.  Yesterday,  we  are  told,  they  killed  many  perr  ^1^^^ 
sons  of  this  country ;  others  they  took  prisoners,  and  indeed, 
unless  care  be,  takoi,  this  may  turn  out  another  war  of  Sparta? 
cus/' — "  The  other  night,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  written  the  day 
after  that  just  quoted,)  this  whole  countcy  resounded  with 
cnes,  and  with  the  screams  of  females.  I  wished  to  go  forward, 
and  stain  with  blood  the  sword  which  you  gave  ine,  but  I 
was  withheld.^'  Tasso  appears,  from  ev^y  account,  to  have 
possessed  the  intrepidity  of  .Ceesar ;  but»  on  this  occasion^ 
there  was  no  need  of  exerting  his  prowess.    Sciarra  having 


«  The  folbwing  it  the  i:ecord  of  this  ctrcmnittDce:  "■  A'  26.  Aprils  1592,  A  pastato 
per  qnesta  cHlA  il  Sig.  Torqaato  Tasso,.  uomo  di  tanto  yalofe,  e  dotto  in  ogni  «cieo2ia»  • 
particolarniente  im  Poe*ia»  Anton  dell'  opera  intitolata  Qcnuakm  IdherfUa,  e  di  altri  sent* 
ti,  che  con  tanta  gkfia  sua  van  per  le  maoi  di  tutti ;  ed  A  stato  lOTitato  dal  Sig.  6io,  Ba* 
tisia  Atieodolo  dod  oes  dotto  di  kii  in  dette  scienxic^  e  dal  Sig.  Primicerio  CamiUo  Pel* 
legrino  similmente  persona  dotta  e  letterata :  il  quale  ha  protneno  al  ritomo  che  fara  di 
Roma  albergare  per  akuni  dl  con  detti  Signori,  poich^  addessoi  caralcando  col  Piocac- 
do,  non  ha  potato  lasdar  la  compbgnia^''    Kia  MTastOi  p.  4^1. 

VOL.  H.  2  O 
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CHAP.  XXII.  learned  that  this  distinguished  poet  was  at  Mola,  sent  to 
Aet?48.^^'  compliment  him*  He  offered  him' not  only  a  free  passage^ 
but  protection  by  the  way ;  and  assured  him  that  he  and 
his  followers  would  be  proud  to  execute  his  orders.  Tasso 
rendered  many  thanks  to  this  generous  outlaw,  the  sensibi- 
lity and  exaltation  of  whose  nature  seem  to  have  beai 
very  different  from  that  of  the  magnific  procurator  at  Naples* 
The  poet,  however,  declined  accepting  his  protection,  not 
from  any  doubt  of  his  honour,  but  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  indelicate  to  leave  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  When  Sciarra  heard  this,  he  sent  notice  that 
he  would  leave,  on  his  account,  the  ways  open  for  himself 
and  his  friends ;  so  that,  without  any  farther  obstacle,  they 
arrived  safely  at  Rome.* 

On  his  arrival  in  this  city,  Tasso  found  that  Paolino,  secr&> 

tary  of  Clement,  had  indeed  befriended  him,  and  he  was  at 

Hb  fiiTonrabk  oucc  graciously  reccived  into  the  house  of  the  two  nephews 

vcccpUon  ftt 

of  that  pontiff.  Of  these  young  men,  the  elder,  Cynthio, 
was  son  of  a  sister,  the  other  (Peter  Aldobrandini,)  of  a 
brother  of  his  Holiness.     Each  of  them  possessed  excellent 


*  Manso,  p«  21 9,  Mr  Hoole,  in  narrating  the  foregoing'inciden^  thos  exptfesseshim* 
•elf,  when  speaking  of  the  first  oflfer  of  Sciarra :  "  Tasso  :retamed  him  thanki^  hot  de- 
clined accepting  the  oBfer;  not  diiudfig,perhap$,  to  rdy  on  ihe\»ordqfapermmqfmKh€k&' 
meter.**  This  seems  to  me  to  hetray  an  ignorance  of  the  human  heart  A  proposal  of 
snch  delicacy  could  not  hare  been  made,  it  could  not  have  been  ooooeifed,  but  by  a  per- 
son  who  had  an  intention  of  fulfilling  it* 

Sciarra  and  his  banditti  were  (we  may  recollect,)  not  the  only  robbers  who  ga?e  a 
proof  of  the  Tcry  high  veneration  in  which  Tasso  was  held.    See  ofcwe,  p*  \¥k 
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dispositions,  and  considerable  talents ;  and  both  of  them  chap.xxii. 

favoured   the  poet.       His  principal  friend,  however,  was  j^'4^' 

Cynthio,  who,  besides  being  the  elder,  was  more  versed  than 

the  other  in  science  and  literature ;  his  father,  too,  had  been 

a  countryman  of  Tasso  ;  and  he,  himself,  was  of  a  very  af- 

fable  and  courteous  temper.     Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

of  a  retired  and  taciturn  disposition  ;his  manners  were  not 

very  inviting ;   and  he  courted  retirement  and  the  shade. 

Both  of  these  young  men  were  raised  to  the  purple  by  their 

uncle  Clement  VIII.,  about  two  years  after  his  election  to 

the  pontifical  dignity.* 

The  a£^ble  condescension  of  Cynthio ;  the  particular  at- 
tachment which  he  shewed  to  Tasso ;  and  his  zeal  in  his  be- 
half, wrought  so  much  on  the  grateful  mind  of  this  poet, 
that  he  determined  to  dedicate  to  him  h  is  Gertisalemme 
Conquistata.  Motives  of  interest  had  also  no  doubt  tbeir 
effect,  as  Cynthio  was,  during  the  first  years  of  his  nucleus 
pontificate,  a  pecuUar  favourite  of  that  prince,  and  was  admit- 
ted by  him  into  his  confidence,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
the  government.    Clement,  it  was  reasonable  to  think,  would 


*  For  a  minute  acooaat  of  these  two  nephews  of  Pope  Clement^  and  a  delineation  of 
their  characters^  the  reader  may  consult  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Guide  Bentivogiio,  lib. 
I.  cap«  5,  The  following  passage  of  one  of  Tasso's  lettersy  written  Iran  Naples,  I7th 
April,  15912«  gives  a  very  lavourable  view  of  Clement's  own  disposition :  **  Son  tratte-  ' 
unto,  (a  Napoli,)  sotto  pretesto  di  cortesia ;  ma  questo  ^  nn  far  forsa  agli  nomini.  Verr6 
donqoe  oo'  miei  impedimenti»  fra  quali  e'  grandissimo  il  mio  tambttro...tanta^  la  speran- 
sBk  che  lo  ho  nella  demenza  di  sua  Santiti  :  e  quasi  mi  doglio  di  non  averie  fatto  ingiu- 
ria»  perchi  non  le  ho  data  occasione  di  usaria  meco,  siccomQ  fa  con  tutti  gli  altri/'^  Vok 
X.Sl. 

a 
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CHAP.  XXII.  f^  gratified  at  the  dedication  to  one  of  his  family,  of  a 
iui^is.^**  poem  in  itself  so  noble,  and  so  interesting  to  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  arms.  Nor  was  Cynthio  himseif  less  desirous  of 
so  distinguished  an  honour ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  wavering 
disposition  of  Tasso,  he  took  every  method  of  having  the 
work  perfected,  and  published  as  quickly  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose,  he  engaged  in  his  service  Angelo  Ingegneri,  a 
Venetian  man  of  letters,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
the  editor  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  De- 
tivered.  This  gentieman  was  considered  as  extremely  fit  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  this  second  Jerusalem ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  scrawl  of  the  poet,  of  whom  he  was 
the  friend  and  ardent  admirer ;  and,  besides,  was  possessed 
of  an  excellent  taste  in  literature.^  Thus  he  not  only  as- 
sisted Tasso  in  the  transcription  of  his  work,  but  in  giving, 
perhaps,  his  opinion  on  the  relative  merit  of  different  read-- 
ings.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the 
^  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  would  have  been  a  posthumous  work; 
as,  though  nobody  was  ever  more  fond  of  composition  than 
Tasso,  no  one  seems  to  have  been  more  averse  to  transcrip- 


•  logegneri  13  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  entitled  Tomri^  of  which  an  accoont  may  be 
found  in  Mr  Walker^s  HUforical  MemaircnhaUan  Tragt^,  p.  140.  ''OppreMed«(«ayathis 
critic,)  with  an  heavy  weight  of  moral  declamation,  the  dialogue  »  often  languid,  hot 
some  of  the  odes  abound  in  true  poetic  fire.  Ingegn^ri,  (continues  he,)  was  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  and  a  successful  translator.  His  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Ovid's 
An  of  Love  is  still  read  with  pleasure;  but  his  literary^character  derives  its  celebrity  firom 
his  DUcorso  ddla  Pocria  Rappntentaitiva.** 
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tioD^  and  to  that  species  of  bustle  which  precedes  publica-  ohap.xxii. 

tioD.  A.  D.  1508. 

Aet.  48. 

From  a  letter  of  Tasso,  dated  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
1592,  and  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  it  would 
seem,  that  he  had  once  had  some  intention  of  choosing  that 
prince  as  his  Maecenas^  as  he  makes  him  a  kind  of  apology, 
that  this,  was  not  to  be  the  case.  ^^  I  have  given,''  says  he, 
^'  as  it  were,  the  last  perfecticn,  and  the  last  additions'to  my 
poem  ;  and,  after  twenty-six  years  of  labour  and  misfortunes, 
it  would  have  yielded  me  much  satisfaction  to  have  paid  my 
court,  by  this  work,  to  your  most  serene  highness.  This  has 
not  been  possible ;  but  if  your  highness  may,  without  any 
dissatisfaction  on  this  account,  grant  me  a  privilege,  I  suppli- 
cate that  favour/'  It  farther  appears,  from  the  epistles  of 
Tasso,  that,  though  provided  by  Cynthio  with  elegant  apart- 
ments, and  entertained  at  his  own  table,  the  poet  had  hither* 
to  received  no  certain  establishment.  This,  perhaps,  might  - 
be  done  as  a  check  upon  Tasso,  and  from  ignorance  that 
his  mind  wbb  at  least  as  much  influenced  by  gratitude  as  by 
hope.  ^'  I  am  neither,  (writes  he,  in  a  letter  to  Manso,  of  the 
twelfth  of  November,  1593,)  I  am  neither  excluded  from 
the  palace,  nor  from  the  expectation  of  favour  from  his  Ho* 
liness.  But  the  hopes  of  this  court  are  uncertain ;  the  oc- 
casions slow  ;  the  impediments  great ;  and  my  merits  of  no 
consideration."  He  appears,  however,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  his  prospects,  and  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  his  apartments  in  the 
Vatican*    "  The  chamber,"  says  he,  "  which  1  inhabit,  and 
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cHARxxn.  the  beauty  and  delightfulness  of  the  place,  diminishes  my 
Aet?i9f^'      desire  of  once  more  beholding  Naples  before  I  die.     When 
this  event  happens,  may  it  please  the  Lord,  that  I  may  be 
supported  by  his  grace/' 

It  was  in  this  noble  and  dignified  residence,  thatTorqua* 
to  prepared  for  publication,  his  second,  and,  as  he  thought, 
most  sublime  Jerusalem.  That  this  was  his  opinion,  appears 
from  several  of  his  letters,  and  especially  from  one  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Monsig.  Panigarola,  dated  the  tenth  of  April, 
to2rme<r*"is-  1^3.  "  I  am,  in  an  exceeding  degree,  affectionate,^  writes 
he,  "  to  my  new,  or  reformed  poem,  as  to  a  new  birth  of  my 
intellect.  From  the  old  one  I  am  now  estranged,  as  a  fa* 
ther  from  children  who  are  either  rebellious,  or  whom  he 
suspects  to  have  been  begotten  in  adultery.  But  this  has 
sprung  from  my  mind,  like  Minerva  frx>m  that  of  Jove,  and 
I  consider  it  as  my  very  life  and  soul.''*  It  is  asserted  by 
M anso,  that  Tasso,  dissatisfied  with  this  second  Jemsalemj 
determined  to  write  a  third,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between 
the  former  two.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  Serassi  has  a 
suspicion,  as  there  is  no  hint,  (he  s^^ys,)  of  such  a  circum-^ 
stance  in  the  poet's  letters ;  as  these,  on  the  contrary,  testify 
his  approbation  of,  and  complacency  in,  his  new  work ;  and 
as  he  wrote  two  long  discourses  with  a  design  to  unfold  it& 
beauties.*f    This  poem  had  been  ready  for  the  press  on  the 


•  Vol.  X.  p.  73. 

t  In  aD  epistle,  however,  from  Mount  Olivet,  IX.  p.  372,  our  poet  speaks  of  writing 
an  epip,  entitled  Tancredi  Narmando;  and  Crescimbeni  t^lls  «|s,  torn.  ii.  p,  44^  thal^  upon 
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tenth  of  Maj»  1593,  and  its  publication  seems  to  have  been  ohap.  xxii.  * 
delayed,  only  till  Cynthio  was  promoted  to  the  purple,*  ^;/^ii**** 
That  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  and  in 
the  December  following  the  Gerusalemme  Conquirtatd  was 
given  to  the  world^-f* 


tke  coyer  of  i^  copy  of  Taaao's  SeUe  Giomau^  which  he  had  seen,  there  was  maiked,  by 
the  hand  of  that  poet  himself,  B  Boanondo  di  M.  Torguato  Tauo  al  Santim.  e  Bcaiiss.  et 
Eamemoo  P.  e  PaMore  Umpertak  della  oUesa  di  Cnsto  Pofa  Ckmaue  VIIL  Thiaaeeins 
to  hare  been  the  title  of  a  new  poem  planned  by  Tasso,  bat  of  which,  if  any  part  erer 
existed,  not  a  single  vestige  remains.    See  also  vol.  X.  p.  74. 

In  the  following  letter,  alluded  to  by  Milton>  Torqoato  gives  a  catalogue  of  those  sub- 
jects which  he  considered  as  most  susceptible  of  the  epic  form.  It  is  addressed  to  Count 
Ferrante  Tassone,  and  is  without  date ;  but  must  have  been  written  before  the  poet  began 
the  reformation  of  the  Jcnuakm  Delivered.  lo  ho  scritto  qoesta  mattina  a  V.  S.  che  lo 
desidero  di  hi  due  Poemi  a  mio  gusto :  e  sebben  per  elezione  non  cambierei  il  soggeto, 
ch'una  Yolta  presi,  nondimeno  per  soddisfar  il  Signor  Prencipe  g|i  do  I'elezione  di  tutti 
quest!  soggetti,  i  quali  mi  pajooo  sovra  gli  altri  atti  a  ricever  la  forma  Eroica. 
E^ediaion  di  Goffredo,  e  degli  altri  principi  contra  gV  Infedeli,  e  rit<vno.  Dove  an6 
oo^lohe  di  lodar  le  famiglie  d'Europa  che  pid  rorri. 
Espedision  di  Belisario  contra  i  GotL 

Di  Narsete  contra  i  Goti,  e  discorro  d'un  Principe.     £  in  questi  ayrei  grandissima  occa^ 
sione  di  lodar  le  cose  di  Spagna  e  d'Italia»  e  di  6recia»  e  Torlgine  di  casa  d' Austria. 
Espedision  di  Carlo  il  Magno  contra  Sansoni. 

Espedision  di  Carlo  contra  i  LongobardL    In  questi  tiovetei  Torigine  di  tutte  le  famiglie 
grandi  di  Germania,  di  Francia,  e  d'ltalift,  e'l  ritomo  d'un  Principe. 
,£  sebben  alcuni  di  questi  soggetti  sono  stati  presi»  non  impoita;  perch^  lo  cerchereidi 
trattargli  meglio,  e  a  giudicio  d'Aristotile.   Di  V.  S.  lUust.    Opere^  vol.  IX.  p.  240. 

•  Vol  X.  p,  39. 

t  The  following  is  the  tit.e  of  this  first  edition,  Di  Genuaiemme  OmqmUUa  dd  8ig. 
Torquato  Tauo,  Ubn  XXIV.  AW  Ilbutriss.  e  Rtocrendiu.  Sig.  il  Sigiiar  Cituio  Aldo^ 
hrandini  Card,  di  San  Giorgio.  In  Roma,  MJ),XCIII.preuo  a  Gvglielmo  FaccioUi,  in  4do, 
The  poem  was»  in  ISQi,  printed  in  ^o^  at  Pavia,  by  Viani^  and  in  Milan,  by  Antonio 
degli  Antoni.  Of  these  two  edition^  the  former  is  the  most  correct  and  beautiful.  Be. 
sides  a  table  of  the  beginning  of  all  the  stanzas,  the  Payia  edition  contains  the  ai^pmients 
of  6,  Massarengo,  in  octave  rhyme,  and  three  stanzas,  containing  twenty-four  versesi,  in 
which  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  books  of  the  (kmqmaUiia.  Tasso,  at  the  time  of  the  pub^ 
Bcation  of  his  first  epic»  had  been  ofiended  at  its  appearance  under  the  tide  of  Gcnumm 
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'  CHAP,  xxii.  The  great  fame  of  the  author,  and  the  great  expectation^ 
Aeuiof^^*  of  this  work,  difinsed  itiraiverBally,  and  made  it  be  read  with 
the  utmost  avidity.  It  was  even,  perhaps,  some  time  before 
people  dared  to  give  their  opinion ;  but,  when  that  hap- 
pened, it  was  in  favour  of  the  other  poem.  The  Goffreda 
W3s  now  well  known  ;  its  incidents  were  indelibly  imprinted 
on  the  memory ;  and  the  attempt  to  alter  them  was  danger- 
ous, as  it  was  vain.  Even,  had  the  n^w  poem  been  equal 
to  its  prototype,  the  former  must  have  prevailed ;  but  it  was 
far  from  equal.  The  one  resembled  Tasso,  when  he  com- 
posed it  in  his  youth ;  it  was  embellished  by  love,  by  beau- 
ty, and  by  strength ;  the  other,  like  the  same  poet  in  his 
declining  years,  was  languid,  joyleiM,  and  severe*  Reason 
and  judgment  might  indeed  be  seen,  but  ardour  and  fancy 
had  fled  away. 

In  the  Jermalem  Delivered^  there  is  a  certain  romantic 
charm  which  is  wonderfully  pleasing.  Never  was  character, 
or  imagery,  or  scenery,  more  beautifully  delineated ;  never 
did  genius  lend  to  love  a  magic  so  seductive.  In  what 
other  poem  are  we  presented  with  situations  so  affecting ; 
with  incidents  so  well  calculated  to  make  the  tear  of  grief, 
or  of  pity  flow  ? — In  what  other  poem  are  we  fascinated  with 
an  enchantress  so  bewitching  as  Armida  ?  By  what  other 


temme  Ldberaia,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter^  (Opere,  vol.  X.  p. 
2tS.)  lo  mi  son  molto  maravigliato^  che  il  mio  Potema  sia  stato  stampato  col  titolo  di 
GerusaUmnc  Uherata,  perciocche  slando  lo  in  dubbio  qilal  titolo  dovessi  eleggere,  o  ques- 
10/ 0  quel  di  Ger,  Raequisiata,  6  Conquistaia,  inclinava  pid  toslo  ad  uno  de  gli  ultimi  due; 
ed  ora  mi  risolvo  nel  ConquUtata.    This  letter  is  dated  5d  October^  1582. 
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poem  are  so  many  sympathies  of  our  nature  excited  and  in-  chap.xxii. 
dulged.  Never  did  poet  understand  like  Tasso  the  distribu-  ^'^^g'^^* 
tion  of  light  and  shade;  that  art  by  whiph  we  are  conducted 
from  the  din  and  horrour  of  war,  to  the  asylum  of  peace,  or 
amidst  the  bowers  of  love.  Add  to  this,  a  style  varying 
with  the  subject,  but  always  noble ;  sometimes  solemn  as 
the  pealing  organ,  sometimes  softer  than  the  breeze-tuned 
lyre. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Gemsalemme  Conquistataj  Jl^l^^ 
(of  which,  not  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  I  shall. speak  at  ■*«•*■* J*"* 
large  in  the  Appendix,)  *  Tasso,  finding  that  the  greater  num- 
ber preferred  his  first  to  his  second  poem,  wrote  a  Giudizio, 
or  Judgement^  to  rectify  their  notions  on  this  head,  and  to 
explain  the  beauties  and  learning  of  his  latter  work.  Of  this 
Giudizioj  our  poet  composed  two  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  history  and  allegory,  the  second  of  the  fable* 
To  these  a  third,  concerning  the  style  or  diction,  was  to  have 
been  added ;  but  this  he  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by 
death,  or  by  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  from  finishing. 
The  following  is  the  manner,  in  which  Tasso,  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  Judgement^  speaks  of  the  relative  merit  of  his 
first  and  second  poems :  ^^  I  will  not,  therefore,  compare 
myself  with  Ariosto,  nor  my  Jerusaiem  with  his  Furioso^  as 
has  been  done  almost  equally  by  my  enemies  and  friends. 
But  my  comparison  shall  be  between  myself,  now  aged  and 


♦  Appendix,  (No.  XXXVL) 
VOL.  ti,  2  P 


Aet.  49. 
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CHAP.  XXII.  approaching  death,  and  what  I  was  when  young,  and,  as  it 
A,o.i6w-  were,  immature  in  years ;  my  comparison  shall  be  between 
my  earthly  and  this,  which,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  ap- 
proximates more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem. In  estimating  the  value  of  these  works,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  prefer  my  ripe  to  my  unripe  poetry,  and  the  fa- 
tigues of  age  to  the  sports  of  youth.  In  short,  I  may  affirm, 
without  blushing,  of  my  Jerusalem^  what  Dante  says  of  his 
Beatrice,  glorious  and  beatified.— ^^  Her  beauty  now  sur- 
past  her  former  charms.'" 


DeatkofCar- 
4iaiaGkiiisaca« 


Yinoer  parera  qid  se  steasa  aatica.  * 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1593,  Cardinal  Scipio  Gon- 
zaga  had  passed  to  a  better  life^at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  He 
had  long  been  a  very  warm  and  afiectionate  friend  of  Tas* 
so ;  and,  though  the  cordiality  of  their  attachment  seems  to 
have  diminished,  the  poet  wept  his  death,  and  retained  a  ten- 
der reverence  for  his  memory,  -f-    In  a  letter  written  on  the 


f  Vol.  IV.  p.  304.  In  tkethiidsbuiza  of  the  first  canto  of  the  GencM/oiMieC^^ 
tauit  Tasso  expresses  his  wish  and  hope,  that  the  sound  of  this  new  trampet  might  make 
tbst  be  silent  which  leseimded  Ifaraigh  Italy.  Some,  bowe?er,  hate  imagined  tbil  by 
thill,  he  meant  not  his  own  Jautalem,  but  the  poem  of  Ariosto. 

II  pensier  m'inspirate,  e  i  chiari  aocenti 
Peich'io  sia  degno  del  Toacano  alloro; 
E  d'angelico  suon  canora  tromba 
Faccia  qoella  tacer,  ch'oggi  rimbomba. 

t  Opere,  toL  X.  pp.  S,  IS.  leri  (says  Tasso,  in  a  postscript  of  a  letter  to  Constantino 
dated  I5th  January^  150S,)  ^  fni  ayyisato  della  morte  del  CardinaletmBimasi  tntto 
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thirteenth  of  February,  1593,  and  addresaed  to  Constantini,  chap.xxil 
who  had  a  short  time  before  entered  into  the  service  of  Car-  ^  d.  law. 
dinal  Gonzaga  as  secretary,  *  Tasso  thus  expresses  himself: 
*^  I  expect  your  coming  with  the  most. impatient  desire,  that 
I  may  know  if  the  cardinal  was  put  in  mind,  or  rememb»« 
ed  me  at  his  death.  I  wish  to  embalm  the  memory  of  my 
esteem  and  observance  of  that  lord,  not  only  in  some  can« 
zone  or  sonnet,  but  in  a  book  on  the  immortality  of  the  souU 
in  which  I  would  introduce  as  speaker  that  illustrious  per- 
sonage,  as  Sperone  did  heretofore  with  regard  to  Cardinal 
Contareno.  But  I  know  not  if  I  shall  have  leisure  or  op« 
portunity  to  perform  this,  as  I  cannot  ftupply  my  own  de- 
sires, how  much  less  that  of  so  many  claimants/'  f  This 
work  he  never  executed  i  nor  does  it  appear,  from  any  docu-  , 

ment,  that  the  cardinal  remembered  him  in  his  wilK  The 
next  compositions  of  Tasso,  vrert  some  stanzas  on  the  tears 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  "  The 
occasion  of  the  first  of  these  (says  Serassi)  was  a  marvellous 
image  of  our  lady  by  Albert  Durer,  which  was  kept  by  Car- 
dinal Cynthio  in  his  own  chamber,  with  the  greatest  reve- 


stordito :  qoesta  settiitiaiia  Pho  lactimata  nt  posso  lionsolarmi,  ni  speraf  pi^  alcana  sod^ 
disia2ione  in  questa  citt4»'*  X.  p.  58. 

Among  the  letters  of  Ouarini,  there  is  one  of  condolence  to  Don  Fenrante  Gonfl^^ 
brother  df  the  cardmal,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  the  most  excessive  gHef  for  the  death 
of  that  ecclesiastic,  p.  18S. 

*  Tssso's  letter,  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment,  is  dated  Naples,  20th  March, . 
1592.     Our  poet  seems  to  have  forgiven  George  Alario,  for  he  writes  to  ConBtautini^ 
•<'  Baciate  in  mio  nome  il  Signor  Giorgio,  ct^  Aomtiwm  maviarV   Opere,  toI.  X.  p.  90. 

t  Vol.  X,  p.  38,       . 
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cHARxxii.  Fence.    It  was  represented  with  its  hands  and  eyes  in  an  at- 

Atuil^^  titude  of  such  devout  contemplation,  it  seemed  to  have  its 
eyes  so  loaded  with  tears,  and  its  cheeks  bedewed  with  drops 

^  so  real,  that  it  deceived  the  sight,  and  appeared  to  invite 

every  pious  hand  to  wipe  them  away/'  *  Meanwhile,  Tas- 
so  learned  that  the  second  psrt  of  his  Rhymes^  which  he  had 
sent  to  be  printed  at  Bergamo,  was  published  at  Brescia; 
and  the  Duchess  of  Mantua,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
sent  him,  it  would  seem,  a  present  of  some  rings/'f* 

itao'i  poem  '  The  principal  study,  however,  of  Tasso  at  this  period,  was 
his  Sette  GwrnatCy  ox  Seven  Days  of  Creatian^  a  poem  writ- 
ten in  versi  scioltiy  (corresponding  in  some  degree  with  our 
blank  verse,)  and  which  demanded  not  only  poetical  genius, 
.  but  a  mind  amply  stored  with  natural  and  philosophical 
learning.  In  the  beginning  of  1594,  he  had  already  com- 
pleted the  two  first  days,  and  had  even  sketched  a  consider- 


•  rUa  del  Tas»o,  p.  472.     Vol.  VI.  pp.  368,  370. 

t  Vol.  IX.  204, 205,  433.  Tasso,  as  we  have  seen,  was  (at  least  since  his  distemper) 
extremely  anzious  for  testimonies  of  honoar,  and  at  this  period  was  desirous  of  carrying 
the  golden  rose  to  the  Duchess  of  Mantaa,  which  the  pope  was  accustomed  to  send  to 
newly  married  princesses.  ''  In  Roma  (says  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Constantini,  dated 
Borne,  10th  May,  14»93,)  non  mi  pu6,  ne  dee  trattenere  alcun  aitro  disegno,  che  qoel  di 
portare  la  rosa  a  Sua  Altezza :  e  son  risoluto  di  chiedere  questa  grazia  a  Sua  Beatitudine 
in  ogni  buona  occasione,  che  mi  si  appresenti.''  Vol.  X.  p,  39.  "  Tous  les  Ans  (says 
A.  de  Houssaye)  le  4me  Dimanche  de  Car^me  le  P&pe  benit  une  rose  d'or,  qui  est  des- 
tinee  pour  la  premiere  Princesse  Souveraine*  qui  vient  d  se  marier.  £t  c'est  pour  cela 
que  ce  Dimanche  est  appell6  i  Rome  La  Domenka  deUa  Rosa/'  Lcures  tPOstat,  torn.  L 
p.  605,  n. 

A  similar  instance  of  Tasso's  fondness  of  show  may  be  found,  vol  X«  p«  10. 
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able  portion  of  the  other  five*   Of  this  poem,  which  did  not  chap>  xxii, 
receive  the  last  touches  of  its  author,  the  greater  part  is  Aeuei!^' 
stately,  and  some  passages  are  highly  poetical.    Such,  par* 
ticularly,  seems  to  me  the  opening  of  the  work ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  unadorned  earth  in  the  first  Day ;  the  episode  of 
the  Phoenix  in  the  fifth ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
a  theme  which  a  prudent  writer  ought  not  to  select  as  a  task 
on  which  to  exercise  his  muse.     It  is  a  subject  which  must 
oppress  and  subdue  the  greatest  ^genius,  being  at  once  too 
sublime  for  conception,  too  vast  for  display,  and  too  splen- 
did for  decoration.     As  in  philosophy,  there  are  axioms 
which,  on  account  of  their  evidence,  cannot  be  proved ;  so, 
in  poetry,  there  are  topics  which,  on  account  of  their  lustre, 
cannot  be  illuminated.    No  hyperbolical  aggregation  could 
render  more  sublime  the  expression  of  Moses,  And  God  said 
let  there  be  light j  and  there  was  light.   Its  conciseness,  which 
is  remarkable  in  the  ancient  languages,  adds  exceedingly  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea ;  as  expressing  the  speed  with  which 
the  Almighty  fiat  was  obeyed,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
created  substances  difiusing  itself  in  a  moment  over  the 
troubled  and  benighted  chaos.     Milton  himself  has  degra- 
ded the  simple  loftiness  of  the  original,  and,  in  attempting  to 
make  it  pompous,  has  rendered  it  less  exalted. 

*'  Let  there  be  Light,*"  said  God,  and  forthwith  Light 
*  Ethereal,  fint  of  things^  quintessence  porei 

Spmng  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east. 
To  jouiney  through  Uie  airy  gloom  began. 
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CHAP.  XXII.  Sphai^d  in  ft  ndiluit  cload,  for  jrei  tha  San 

■   ■  Was  not;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 

tuii^  Sojoum'd  the  while. • 

Of  a  work  on  the  creation,  divided  into  seven  books,  (in 
correspondence  with  the  pauses  of  the  Almighty  energy,) 
the  materials  must  be  very  unequally  distributed ;  as,  while 
in  some  of  the  days  a  vast  number  of  objects  crowd  upon 
the  poet  for  enumeration,  in  others  there  is  a  want  of  sub- 
ject, and  the  writer  must  supply  it  by  philosophical  discus^ 
sion.  Nothing,  however,  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
which  does  not  address  itself  to  the  fancy  or  the  heart;  and, 
in  general,  to  poems  on  physical  subjects  we  sit  down  with- 
out curiosity,  and  rise  without  regret.  The  versifier  of  phi- 
losophical topics  is  in  danger  of  producing  a  work  neither 
sufficiently  interesting  for  common  readers,  nor  deep  enough 
for  philosophers.  The  latter  will  be  indignant  at  the  mix- 
ture of  fiction  with  the  severe  and  simple  truth ;  while  the 
former,  perplexed  and  weary,  will  be  exclaiming  with  Vol- 
taire, 

Un  irut  d'Imaginatton 

Vaut  cent  pages  d'Afltronomie. 

One  circumstance,  to  which  the  little  popularity,  of  this 
poem  of  Tasso  may  be  attributed,  is  that  of  its  being  writ- 
ten in  versi  molti.  In  Italy,  a  dispute  similar  to  that  ii) 
England  haa  arisen  with  regard  to  the  relative  beauty  of 

*  Pau  Lou,  book  VIL  v/248. 
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rhyme  and  of  blank  yeise ;  and  similar  pedantic  arguments  chap,  xxii . 
have  been  used  against  the  former»  from  its  not  having  been   ^;/M^ 
employed  by  the  ancients.    '^  Perhaps  (says  Metastasio)  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  did  not  avail  themselves  of  rhyme,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  similar  teraiinations  in  their  lan- 
guages.    But  neither  did  they  use  the  telescope,  the  com* 
pass,  types,  nor  many  other  new,  useful,  and  beautifQl  inven- 
tions, which  are  now  adopted,  and  applauded  amongst  every 
people.    The  use  of  rhyme,  which  had  been  familiar  to  all 
the  Orientals,  is  indeed  laborious  and  difficult ;  but  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  marble  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  model- 
ling in  wax,  precisely  because  it  is  more  difficult  and  labo* 
rious.    The  infinite  number  of  rhymers  proves  that  the  dif- 
ficulty  does  not  exceed  the  ability  of  such  poets  as  are  not 
deterred  by  labour.    It  is  most  certain,  likewise,  that  irom 
the  force  of  a  genius  constrained  by  the  compression  of 
rhyme,  there  issue,  and  not  seldom  (as  from  the  percussion 
of  a  flint,)  those  luminous  poetical  sparks,  which,  without 
such  violence,  would  never  have  been  elicited*     Besides, 
between  the  vigour  of  the  same  thought  expressed  in  blank 
verse  and  in  rhyme,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between 
the  velocity  of  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand,  and  one  hurl« 
ed  from  a  sling.    In  addition  to  these  reasons,  what  can 
be  opposed  to  the  doleful  confirmation  which  many  distin*    . 
guished  poems  in  our  language  have  given  of  this  incon- 
testible  truth.  Such  are  the  Italia  liberata  of  the  very  leiEum^ 
ed  Trissino,  the  Sette  giomate  del  mando  creato  of  the  im- 
mortal Torquato  Tasso,  and  many  othen ;  which,  fuU  of  art, 
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CHAP.  XXII.  learning,  and  merit,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  credit  of  theii^ 
lit^id*^'  authors,  are  (merely  from  their  want  of  rhyme)  buried  in 
oblivion ;  unknown  to  every  one  ;.and  not  read  for  the  most 
part  even  by  those  few  literary  men  who  sometimes  take  no* 
tice  of  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  display  of  erudi- 
tion." 

^^  Our  Ottava  Bdma  (continues  Metastasio,)  may  boast  of 
having  obtained  the  universal  suffrage  of  all  the  learned^  and 
of  all  the  vulgar  in  the  innumerable  poems  written  in  this 
measure,  with  which  the  Italian  idiom  abounds.  This  is  the 
effect  of  the  swe<etness  of  that  seducing  chant,  which  pr^ 
vents  satiety,  and  deceives  the  weariness  of  readers  by  its 
periodical  regular  reposes,  which  are  neither  so  frequent  as 
to  glut  by  their  uniformity,  nor  so  distant  as  to  occasion  a 
loss  of  the  sense  of  the  linked  sweetness,  nor  so  unaccommo- 
dating as  to  constrain  the  writer  to  interrupt  the  connected 
series  of  his  thoughts.*^  * 


*  EtirattOy  &c.  cap*  24.  It  is  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  melody  of  the  octaT6 
rhyme,  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  heroic  measure,  not  by  the  Italians  only,  but  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  our  language,  both 
l^y  Drayton  and  Daniel ;  by  the  first  in  his  Barom  WarSg  by  the  other  in  his  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  '<  I  chose  (  says  Drayton  in  his  preface  to  the  Barons  Wars,)  Ariosto's  stanza, 
of  all  other  the  most  complete,  and  best  proportioned ;  consisting  of  eight,  six  intef- 
woven,  or  alternate,  and  a  couplet  in  base.,..  This  sort  of  stanza  hath  in  it  majesty,  per- 
fection, and  solidity,  resembling  the  pillar  which,  in  architecture,  is  called  the  Tuscan, 
whose  shaft  is  of  six  diameterS|  and  base  of  two.'' 

The  genius  of  neither  of  these  poets,  howeyer,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  establish  it 
as  our  heroic  rhyme,  even  though  they  were  aided  by  the  translations  of  Fairfax,  Har* 
ringtoD,  &c«,  who  always  adopted  the  stanza  of  the  original  poems^  which  tb^y  i^ter* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Tasso  leaves  JRome,  and  visits  Naples, — Dialogue  on,Jriendsh^, 
addressed  ly  Mm  to  Manso* — State  of  his  lawsuit, — He  writes 
a  Latin  poem. — Fumi^es  the  Prince  of  Venosa  with  madri' 
gals  for  his  musical  compositions, — Desires  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. — Is  invited  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
in  the  Capitol.— His  gracious  reception  from  the  pope,  who 
bestows  on  him  a  pension, — Anecdotes  concerning  him.— Ag- 
gravation of  his  distempers, — Requests  to  be  carried  to  the 
numastenf  ofSanf  Onofrio, — His  last  letter  to  Constantini, 
His  death  and  funeral.— 'Epitaph, 

A.  D.  1594r--1595. 
Ael.  50—51, 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  had  the  pleasuie  of  chap.xmiii 
relating,  that,  though  the  frail  and  feverish  body  of^  Tasso  j^j^}.*^ 
made  little  acquisitioD  in  strength,  his  mind  was  consider- 


pi8t«d.    This  want  of  racoett  in  the  establiahment  of  tbe  octare  Ayvae  may  be  attti- 
buted  to  the  licence  which,  fint  Chancer,  and  afterwards  l^nser,  assnmed  of  moolding 
the  stmcture  of  the  stanza  at  will.    Chancer's  first  cntfideiable  poem,  the  Court  <^Lm, 
VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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cHAP.xxtii.  ably  soothed,  and  his  cares  allayed,  by  the  high  degree  of 
A.  D.  1804.  attention  and  distinction  which  he  enjoyed.  "  This  holy 
week/'  says  he,  in  a.  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  been  invited 
to  dinner  at  the  palace,  with  many  of  the  most  noble  cardi- 
nals of  the  college.  I  alone,  with  a  very  few  prelates,  have 
been  honoured  in  this  manner;  and  the  same  courtesy  I  have 
met  with  from  the  princes  of  this  city/'  *  He  had  a  place, 
whenever  be  chose,  at  the  table  of  tlie  two  cardinal  nephews; 
avid  his  disposition  seems  always  to  have  led  him  to  prefer 
grandeur  to  ease,  and  the  society  of  the  great  to  that  of  the 
gay.  Owing  to  his  infirm  state  of  health,  Tasso  rarely 
left  his  chambers  in  the  Vatican ;  but  be  sometimes  amused 


as  well  as  his  next  great  work,  Traihu  and  Cressdde,  are  distributed  iato  stanzas  of  seven 
lines  eaeb ;  of  wkkK  the  irat  lour  liaet  riijme  i^rnslely ;  tfao  fifth  rhymes  to  the  second 
and  fourth;  and  the  stanza  then  concludes  with  a  couplet  "  The  stanza  of  seven  lioe^,' 
says  Mr  Godwin,  (JJfr  ofChaucer,  vol.  I.  p.  37 5«  8to.)  '<  which  Chaucer  uses  in  many  con- 
siderable works,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of  Byihm  Mq^l,  was  the  favourite  measure  of  a 
long  succession  of  English  poets,  and  is  particularly  dear  to  all  genuine  lovers  of  English 
poetry,  as  having  been  employed  by  eiir  admirable  Spenser,  in  his  two  exquisite  hymns 
of  Love  and  Beauty.  Perhaps  (adds  Mr  Godwin,)  the  circle  of  English  poetry  does  not 
afford  a  more  grateful  harmony,  particularly  as  applied  to  compositions  of  the  length  of 
tbeee  Iwl  fMnti^ed^'^  . 

Shakespeare,  in  his  Rtipe  of  Lttcrece,  adopted  this  stanza  of  seven  lines.  His  Venus 
end  Adofnii  is  written  in  another  stanza,  very  common  at  that  period,  consisting  of  six 
vefid^  of  wWeb  the  finb  fhuK  are.  alternalQ»  and  daring  with  a  couj^.  Spenser  not  on- 
ly added  a  line  to  the  octave,  but  made  some  other  changes.  There  being  thus  no  fixed 
standacd,  •VMy  Pnglish  peei  thought  hiaself  at  liberty  W  adapt  »  stoiiaft  accefdiag  to 
his  fancy  or  convenience.  In  general,  however,  the  heroic  verses  of  those  times  approxi- 
meite,  more  or  less^  to  the  octave  measure,  all  of  them  rhyming  alternately,  and  conclo- 
ding  With  a  couplet 
.  •  V^.  IX.  p.  S30. 


M 
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himself  by  going  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  professors^  in  the  chap.  uiu. 
college  della  SapUnza.  Among  these  was  his  old  oppcment  a.  d.  iwi.- 
Francis  Patrizio^  who  had  formerly^  under  the  pretence  of 
defending  Arioflto,  made  an  attack  on  the  Jerusakm.  *  This 
person  was  now  professor  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Rome; 
and  l^so  oofidescended  sometimes  to  attend  his  lectureS) 
and  to  coQveiae  in  the  ciodeof  studious  youth,  upon  various 
topics  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Amcmgst  other  leam^ 
ed  peraons,  who  at  this  period  earnestly  sought  his  notice, 
was  Antonio  Decio  da  Horte^  ^  celebrated  civilian,  who^  in 
1593yhad  pubhshed  a  tragedy  {^Arcipanda^']  which,  for  along 
time,  procured  its  author  a  very  high  reputation.  *f- 

In  March,  1594,  V^sso  felt  an  aggravation  of  his  disor- 
ders, and  oontinued  during  the  whole  spring  in  a  very  feeble 
condition.  X  In  a  letter  to  Constantini,  of  the  seventh  of 
May,  he  tells  his  friend  that  he  had  not  recovered  his  health, 
and  that  now  even  his  pby^dans  gave  him  very  little  hope. 
Finding  every  remedy  to  fail,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  sum*- 
mer  at  Naples,  which)  for  a  considerable  time,  he  had  been 
very  desirous  to  revisit.  He  hoped  some  benefit  from  the 
baths  and  change  of  air ;  and,  besides,  was  anxious  to  come 


*  Vol.  III.  147,  161,  17S» 

t  Of  this  tragedy,  ao  analysis  of  considerable  length  may  be  found  in  the  Hutarical 
Memoir  on  Italian  Ti'oget^f  p.  1  ih  The  tmgedy  m  upon  the  whole  too  bombastic,  and 
fall  of  blood ;  but  n  scene  of  nnch  pilhoeMid  b«u^  ii  tKlffideifioiB  the  work  by  Mr 
Walker. 

♦  Vol.  X.  p.  42. 
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CHAP.xxiiL  to  some  accommodatioD  about  bis  lawsuit,  even  sbould  it 
A.  D.  1604.  be  disadvantageous.  The  pope  and  his  nephews  grantetl 
iteo leaves  ^^  peruussion  to  depart;  and  he  arrived  at  Naples  on 
^nI^o.  the  third  of  June  this  ye^r.  *  In  this  city,  the  poet  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  San  Severino.  Tasso 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  living  in  monasteries ;  whether 
owing  to  his  serious  frame  of  mind,  his  love  of  quiet,  or  the 
excellent  wines  which  the  good  fathers  are  said  to  have 
possessed.  In  the  monastery,  he  was  speedily  visited  by 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  was  ever  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent and  officious  of  his  friends.  The  reception  given  to 
Tasso  by  this  nobleman  was  the  more  cordial,  as  he  had 
lately  received  from  the  poet,  a  most  distinguished  proof 
of  his  regard.  This  was  a  dialogue  on  friendship,  in  which 
Manso  was  represented  as  the  principal  speaker,  and  which 
was  inscribed  with  his  name.*f-  This  little  work  had  been 
begun  by  Tasso  soon  after  his  last  departure  from  Naples, 
had  been  finished  at  Rome,  and  was  thence  sent  to  the  mar- 
quis, on  the  ninth  of  March,  1593*    No  compliment  could 


«  Vol  X.  p.  43. 

-  t  Te  pridenu  magno  feliz  conoordia  Tasso 
JuDxi^  et  aetemis  inscripsit  nomina  chartu. 

Miltoq,  Mmuiu. 
Thee,  TasM>  once  did  best  of  friends  prodain^ 
And  stamped  his  deathless  pages  with  thy  namel 

This  dialogue  is  to  be  found,  Cpen  id  Tom,  toI.  VII.  p.  472. 


in  complimcBt 
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be  higher  than  this ;  for,  as  in  dialogues,  those  persons  were  chap^xxiil 
al^vays  introduced  as  speakers  on  the  arts,  or  virtues,  by  Ait?5o!**' 
which  they  were  distinguished,  Tasso  here  immortalizes  Man-  JJVri^dSi5», 
so  for  the  kindness  and.  benevolence  of  his  nature ;  and  for 
those  various  and  rare  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  and  duration  of  a  genuine  friendship. 

When  I  had  written  this  last  passage,  I  took  up  the  Works 
of  Milton,  and  read  with  sensibility  his  poem  of  Mansus.  I 
reflected  how  amiable  he  must  have  been,  who  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  one  immortal  poet,  as  the  most  friendly  of  man- 
kind ;  and  whose  equal  is  wished  for  by  another  with  such 
enthusiasm.  The  following  sentence  of  Serassi,  while  it  de- 
pressed in  some  degree  the  elevation  of  my  ideas,  showed 
by  what  little  attentions  attachment  is  fostered  in  the  mind^ 
and  that  this  is  effected  not  by  heroic  services,  or  sacrifices, 
but  by  minute  kindnesses^  often  trifling  in  the  detail,  but  not 
frivolous  in  the  amount.  ^  At  this  first  meeting,^  says  the 
biographer,  ^  Manso  could  scarcely  cease  redoubling  his 
thanks  [to  Tasso  for  his  dialogue,]  and  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  he  was  not  very  well  furnished  in  the  article  of  linen, 
he  suddenly  made  a  good  quantity  of  this  be  provided  by 
the  ladies  of  his  house ;  an  attention  which  was  not  less 
agreeable  to  Tasso,  than  seasonable.  Among  the  many  let- 
ters (continues  he,)  which  I  possess,  written  by  our  poet  to 
the  Marquis  of  Villa,  is  the  following  billet,  in  which  he 
thanks  him  for  this  most  genteel  present : — ^  Your  lordship 
always  increases  my  obligations,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  re- 
pay them ;  I  am  contented,  however,  to  be  your  debtor, 


•ait. 
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cHAP.xxiii.  and  I  thank  you  that  you  are  willing  that  I  should  be'  ob« 

jLtuio^^'       liged  to  you.    I  have  received  the  gift  of  the  linens,  which 

arrived  at  a  most  seasonable  time ;  and  I  thank  the  ladies, 

your  mother,  and  consort/'*     Milton  might  thus  have  said 

of  Manso  in  a  literal  as  well  as  figurative  sense  : 

O  mihi,  ti  mea  ion  Uleto  ooncedat  ainicam ! 
Phoebaeos  deeoroMae  vuoay  qui  tam  bena  norit* 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Naples,  his  cause  had  been 
itao*iiaw«  introduced  into  the  courts,  but  with  much  frigidity  and  pro-* 
traction ;  whether  from  the  poet's  poverty,  or  a  fear  of  of- 
fending his  adversary  the  Prince  of  Avellino.  His  arrival 
gave  a  little  briskness  to  the  process ;  and  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  1594,  and  on  several  days  subsequent,  many  wit-» 
nesses  were  examined,  who  confirmed  not  only  his  descent 
from  Porzia  de'  Rossi,  but  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
uncle  Scipio  de'  Rossi^  who  had  died-  intestate.  The  rights 
of  Tasso  could  not  be  more  strong  nor  evident ;  but,  from  his 
want  of  money,  his  sickness,  which  threatened  a  speedy  dis- 
solution, and  the  power  of  hb  opponent,  he  was  forced  to 
be  contented  with  a  meagre  adjustment,  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  Prince  of  Avellino  from  Naples,  took 
place  only  two  months  before  the  poet's  death.  Thus  it 
availed  him  nothing  to  have  got  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  viceroy  from  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  and 
Urbino/    He  had  even  procured  a  letter  from  the  King  of 


♦  VUa  M  Tam,  p,  477. 
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Spain^  which  he  had  consigned  to  the  care  df  a  monk^  whom   chap,  xxiii. 
Serassi  (who  is  by  no  means  parsimonions  of  praise,  but,  like  a.  d.  ism. 

Act*  00» 

Homer,  distributes  epithets  on  all  occasions  with  open 
hand,)  calls  a  celebrated  divine,  cekbre  Teohgo.  But  this 
celebrated  personage  had  either  lost  or  sold  it 

In  the  recovery  of  his  healthy  Tasso  was  not  much  more  wnu^  %  uti* 
fortunate  than  with  regard  to  his  property.  Still  indefatig- 
able however  in  study,  he  at  this  time  finished  his  Diahgue 
an  Impresas,  *  and  a  Latin  elegy.  Ad  Juventuth  Neapolitanae 
Principes.  In  his  youths  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  exercised 
himself  somewhat  in  Latin  poetry,  and  he  had  lately  resu* 
med  thb  exercise,  by  writing  some  hexameters  on  theexidta* 
tion  of  Clement  VIII.  The  few  Latin  poems  of  Tasso  which 
remain,  have  perhaps  all  the  merit  that  it  is  probable, 
the  conventional  language  in  which  they  are  written  can 
possess.  If  we  can  scarcely  write  a  few  lines  in  a  foreign 
language  without  a  soleeism ;  if  we  would  laugh  at  a  Man- 
darin who  should  attempt  a  long  poem  in  English ;  it  seems 
almost  equally  difficult  for  a  modem  to  compose  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek.  While  these  were  living  languages,  poetry  in 
them  was  difficult ;  but,  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
what  swarms  of  Latiii  poets  have  arisen  in  every  nation  ! — 
bards  who  cannot  write  six  lines  of  poetry  in  their  native 


*  Vol.  VII.  p.  36.   There  is  a  discourse  explaining  the  nature  and  laws  of  impresas^ 

in  the  works  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.    The  most  beautiful  which  he  mentions  is 

,one  in  the  Rinaido,  of  which  I  haye  already  taken  notice.    "  Torquato  Tasso  (says  he) 

in  his  Rinaido,  maketh  mention  of  a  knigh^  who  had  a  rock  placed  in  the  wares,  with 

the  word  Rompe ch*U percote** 
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CHAP.  XXIII.  toDgue.  The  minute  shades  of  signification,  the  dignity  or 
A.  DjisQi.  meanness  of  words,  their  fitness  for  prose  or  verse,  their  pro- 
priety ;  these  can  only  be  known  where  the  language  is  ver- 
nacular. From  the  difierence  of  ideas  and  manners,  too, 
the  person  who  should  compose  in  Greek  or  Latin  must 
either  compose  a  cento  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  or 
run  a  continual  risk  of  writing  barbarously.  Bentley  is  con^ 
sidered,  bj  the  commentators  of  the  classics,  as  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  critic  who  has  hitherto  appeared,  yet 
his  failure  in  English  criticism  is  notorious.  Surely,  how* 
ever,  he  knew  his  own  language  as  well  as  Greek  or  Latin ; 
and  was  as  well  qualified  to  be  the  editor  of  Milton  as  of 
Homer.  But,  in  the  one  case,  detection  is  easy,  in  the  other 
almost  impracticable;  and  that  seems  sage  and  subtile 
which  may  be  really  futile.  Certainly,  there  are  many  pas* 
sages  in  the  works  of  Buchanan,  Polignac,  and  Vida,  with 
which  a  modem  may  and  must  be  pleased ;  but  in  the  same 
way  the  English  poem  of  a  Mandarin  might  appear  very  ad- 
mirable to  his  brethren  in  China.  ^ 


*  Eveiy  one  has  heard  of  the  English  inscriptions  at  d'EmenonTiU'e,  of  which  oni^ 
(if  X  rightly  recollect,)  was  as  follows; 

This  plain  stone 

To  William  Shenstone; 

In  his  poems  natural 

He  describes  scenes  rural. 
And  another. 

Shower  makes  'em  enter  under  clift  of  the  gi0Te> 
Thunder  they  hear  no  mon^  but  sweet  IotOc 
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Although,  on  accoimt  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  Tasso 
confined  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  monastery,  and  Aeuio.^' 
was  visited  there  by  his  friends,  he  sometimes  went  abroad 
to  repay  their  courtesy.  In  the  house  of  Don  Matteo  di 
Capua,  Prince  of  Conca,  he  saw  sometimes  his  young  secre- 
tary Marino,  who  already  gave  great  promise  of  future 
eminence  in  poetry.  ♦  He  also  visited,  at  times,  Don  Carlo 
Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  (the  Venusium  of  the  ancients,  SSS"of  ve- 
and  birth  place  of  Horace,)  with  whom  he  had,  two  years 
before,  formed  an  intimacy.  This  nobleman  was  a  distin* 
guished  master  of  harmony ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  employ  his 
talents  in  adorning  some  Madrigals  with  music,  he  had  ap- 
plied to  Tasso,  during  his  former  residence  in  Naples,  to  com- 
pose a  few  for  this  purpose.  The  poet  furnished  him  with 
a  great  number,  nine  of  which  were  afterwards  printed  in 
his  estimable  work.  Set  Ubri  di  MadrigaU  a  cinque  vody  print- 
ed in  folio  at  Genoa,  in  the  year  l6l3,  and  about  twenty- 
six  others  still  remain  unpublished.  <f-    By  these,  and  other 


These,  no  doabt,  seemed  excelknt  in  Vrmce,  as  tbe  yerses  of  ^Hncent  Bonnie  do  in 
Bngianil,  I  qoM^on,  if  HoMoe  or  Virgil  conld  be  recalled  to  life,  if  tiiey  woold  be  so 
nnch  amnsed  with  any  thing  as  with  the  works  %f  their  illnstrioas  imitaton. 

*  Of  this  poet  I  intended  to  have  giten  some  acconnt,  bat  this  Tolnme  has  swelled  so 
mnch  that  I  most  abandon  the  piqject  Perhaps,  indeed,  of  a  writer  of  such  oonseqaence 
asMarinci,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  say  little. 

t  ''The  work  of  the  Prince  of  Venosa,^  says  Serassi,  "which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
telligent, is  one  of  the  moat  beantifbl  of  iu  kind,  was  published  with  this  title,  PartUmn 
ddU  m  Ltbti  di  MadngaH  a  cmque  voci  ddP  Ilbahiis.  ed  EecdknHu.  Prenc^  H  Ve- 
no9a  D.  Carlo  GaunUdo,  Patka  di  Sbmne  Mdmaro  MaeHro  di  Cappdh  nd  Dmmo  di 

VOL.  II.  2  & 
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cHAF.  xxin*  attcDtions,  Tasso  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  the  prince 
A.  D.  ifi94.        wished  to  conduct  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  intended  going 

Aet.60.  ^        ^ 


Genova*  In  Genaoa  appresao  Giuseppe Paooni,  MDCXJIL  infoL  The  nine  of  which 
I  shall  subjoin  the  first  verses  are  the  compositions  of  Tasso,  though  without  his  name. 
Beir  Angioletia  dalle  vagke  piume,  p«  35.  Caro  amoroso  neo,  p,  38.  Felice  Primavera, 
p.  30.  Geh  ha  Madonna  in  seno,  p.  Q.  Mentremia  steUa  miri,  p.  27.  Non  e  quesla  la 
mono,  p*  58.  Se  coi  dolce  e  il  duoh,  p.  29.  Se  da  i  nohil  mano,  p.  IQ.  Tirsi  morir 
volea,  p.  60*  Having  from  curiosity,  (continues  Serassi,)  made  one  of  them  be  executed 
in  a  select  company  of  Dilettanti,  it  was  uniTcrsally  agreed,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
harmony  cotfld  be  more  pleasing,  or  counterpoint  more  ingenious,  and  better  regulated.*^ 
p.  480. 

The  name  of  Carlo  Gesualdo  was  for  some  time  interesting  in  Scotland,  owing  to  a  no- 
tion that  he  had  borrowed  from  our  James  I.  the  Scottish  melodies,  and  introduced  them 
among  his  countrymen.  This  was  founded  on  a  passage  of  Alexander  Tassoni,  whoj, 
in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Pensieri  Diversi,  discoursing  of  ancient  and  modern  music,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  some  modern  compositions,  thus  expresses  himself:  *'  Noi  ancora 
possiamo  connumerar  tra  nostri  lacopo  Re  di  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cose  sacre  compose  in 
canto,  ma  trova  da  se  stesso  una  nuova  musica,  lamentevole  e  mesta,  difierente  da  tutte 
Taltre.  Nel  che  poi  e  stato  imitato  da  Carlo  Gesualdo  Principe  di  Venosa  che  in  questa 
nostra  etd  ha  illustrata  anch'egli  la  Musica  con  nuove  mirabili  invenzioni.''  Cafi.  23. 
This  passage  was  accidentally  observed  by  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  and  is  quoted  with 
much  exultation  by  Mr  Tytler  and  Lord  Kames. 

"  We  may  reckon,"  says  Tassoni^  *'  amongst  us  modems,  James  King  of  Scotland, 
who  not  only  composed  many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  was  himself  the  inven- 
tor of  a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive'  and  melancholy,  different  from  all  others;  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  afterwards  by  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  who,  in  our  age, 
has  improved  music  by  new  and  admirable  inventions.'' 

The  compositions  of  the  Prince  of  Venosa  were  examined  by  Dr  Barney,  who  states 
his  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  wdtds :  ^  I  was  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least 
similitude  or  imitation  of  Caledonian  airs  in  any  one  of  them ;  which,  so  fair  from  Scots 
melodies,  seem  to  contain  no  melodies  at  all;  nor,  when  scored,  can  we  discover  the  least 
regularity  of  design,  phraseology,  rhythm;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  remarkable  in  these 
madrigals,  except  unprincipled  modulation,  and  tho:  perpetual  embarrassments  and  in- 
experience of  an  amateur  in  the  arrangement  and  filling  up  of  the  parts.''  The  doctor 
concludes,  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Tassoni  is,  that  the  Italian  was  an  in^entar 
like,  not  an  imitator  of,  the  Scottish  prince.    Hist*  of  Music,  vol  III*  p.  21  d. 
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this  year,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Don  Caesar  of  Este,  after-  cuAP.xxnr, 
wards  Duke  of  Modena.     He  hoped  to  reconcile  the  poet  A.D.im, 

*^  *  Act  60. 

with  his  old  patron  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  an  event  for  which 
Tasso  seems  to  have  been  solicitous.  That  prince,  however, 
was  implacable  ;  since,  to  his  former  causes  of  complaint, 
were  added  the  dedication  of  the  Gerusahmme  Conquistata  to 
another  patron,  and  the  suppression  in  this  work  of  his  own 
praises,  and  of  those  of  the  house  of  Este.  The  new  poem  was 
still  struggling  with  the  old  one  for  supremacy ;  and  at  any 
rate,  it  discovered,  or  seemed  to  discover,  an  alienation  of 
esteem.  Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than  a  retractation 
of  praises  once  bestowed  ;  and  the  few  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  confer  perpetuity,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  cautious, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  destroy  the  altar  at  which  they 
have  sacrificed.     A  few  months  before  his  death,  Tasso  thiho  writei  to 

the  Dvke  of 

wrote  to  Alphonso  a  letter,  wherein  his  former  attachment  F«n«»* 
seems  to  have  revived,  and  in  which,  he  regrets  that  he  had 
ever  left  his  service.  The  general  selfishness  and  indif- 
ference of  mankind  have,  in  the  progress  of  time,  a  wonder- 
ful effect  in  correcting  sensibility,  and  producing  toleration ; 
and  conduct,  which,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  had  filled  us 
with  indignation,  will,  when  recollected,  and  tried  by  the 
common  standard,  appear  blameless,  and  perhaps  benevo- 


The  Prince  of  Venosa  died  in  1614.  He  is  highly  celebrated  as  a  composer  of  Tocal 
music  by  Blancanus,  Mersennua^  Kircher>  and  by  almost  all  the  writers  of  those  times. 
"See  Hawkins's  Hist.  ofMuHc,  vol.  IIL  p.  212. 
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cHAP.xxm.  lout.  Besides,  at  the  close  of  life,  the  irascible  passions  ge* 
A.  D.  ifiM.  nerally  lose  their  influence,  and  both  religion  and  nature  in- 
vite  us  to  be  reconciled.  ^^  If  the  time  fled  (writes  Tasso 
to  Alphonso,)  could  again  return,  there  is  nothing  I  would 
chuse  more  earnestly,  than  to  have  served  perpetually  your 
most  serene  highness.  But,  since  it  is  impossible  to  correct 
the  past,  which  is  long,  I  shall,  in  that  which  remains,  which 
is  a  very  short  space,  guard  with  more  anxiety  against  the 
displeasure  of  your  highness  than  of  any  other  here.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  for  many  years  my  purpose,  although  much 
impeded  and  ill  accomplished.  Once  more  I  intreat  com-* 
passion,  and  I  most  devoutly  beseech  God  to  grant  me  his 
pardon,  and  that  of  your  most  serene  highness.  So  God 
Almighty  long  preserve  and  render  you  happy*  From  Rome> 
the  10th  of  December,  1594.  * 


*  Tasso  had»  on  a  foirner  occasion*  written  a  very  affectionate  letter  to  Alphonso^  do- 
ling  an  illness  of  that  prince,  X«  p.  SS8;  but  these  epistles,  it  is  piobaUe,  the  doke  con- 
sidered as  slight  expiations  of  the  grievous  o&nce  stated  in  the  text  In. his  Gcnualemmc 
Conqtdstata,  our  bard  had  removed  altogether  Rinaldo,  the  principal  champion  of  his 
former  poem,  and  supposed  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Este.  In  his  stead,  he  had  substU 
toted  a  Riccardo,  born  at  Naples.  Alphonso  is  mentioned  only  in  a  single  octave  of  the 
altered  poem>  canto  XX.  108,  and  much  warmer  praise  is  bestowed  on  Don  Caesar,  can* 
to  XX«  1 44,  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  disgusted,  both  on  account  of  his  mai^ 
riage,  and  because  he  had  been  left  heir  of  the  Cardinal  Lewis,  Alphonso's  brother. 

Paul  Beni,  who  was  at  Rome  while  Tasso  was -employed  on  the  reformation  of  his 
poem,  tells  us,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Jertmdan  Ddiverai,  p.  23>  that  the  poet,  in  his^ 
rifacciamerUo,  was  not  wholly  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclination.  **  lo,''  says  he,  ^  cbe  ia 
Roma  vidi  benissimo  I'occasione  della  Qmquitiata,  et  andai  osservando,  etiando  con  ye* 
deme  in  penna  buona  parte  i  suoi  progress],  e  lo  stato  dell'  Autore  ancor^  egro  et  infer- 
mo,  siche  e  per  queste  cagioni  e  per  altre  hebbi  piena  contezza  di  tal  mntazione^  dares 
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Tasso  had  now  resided  at  Naples  more  than  four  iQonthsy  ohap.xxui. 
(and/  except  in  the  affair  of  the  lawsuit,  with  considerable  a.d.iam. 
satisfaction,)  when  he  received  letters  from  Cardinal  Cynthio^ 
entreating  him  to  return  to  Rome,  before  the  winter  season* 
To  these  the  poet  replied,  that  it  was  highly  inconvenient  for 
him  to  depart  so  soon,  both  on  account  of  his  process,  and  as 
he  had  begun  to  print  his  enlarged  Discourses  of  the  Heroic 
Poem^  and  his  Dialogue  on  Impresas.  Upon  this,  the  cardinal^ 
partly  to  hasten  his  return,  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  gratitudet 
requested  of  the  pope  and  Roman  senate,  to  grant  the  poet  a 
triumph ;  and  that  he  might  be  crowned  with  laurel  in  the 
capitoh  From  a  letter  of  Tasso,  to  Cardinal  Gon^aga,  dated 
the  tenth  of  June,  1590,  and  unnoticed  by  any  of  his  biogra« 
phers,  it  appears  that  he  had  at  that  time  wished  for  and  ex« 
pected  this  ceremony*  ^^  I  think,''  says  he,  ^^  of  my  coronation, 
which,  since  I  seek  no  crown,  but  one  of  laurel,  ought  to 
confer  more  happiness  than  those  of  {»rinces,  nor  indeed  can 
I  .be  soothed  in  any  other  mode.  In  the  solemnity  I  shall 
have  need  of  an  ambling  nag,  which  I  have  deliberated  to 


di  cid  pieno  e  largo  ragguagli(s  e  farei  chiaro  come  De  coo  mente  in  tolto  lana^  do  con 
iatera  eletlione^  cangid  il  soo  Poema,  ma  non  h  espediente  iratteneni  in  lal  diacono*'' 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark*  ia  speaking  of  Alphonso  for  the  lasl  time^  that  he  dieil 
on  the  27th  of  October  1597.  By  his  eztrayagant  magnificence*  he  had  aggrayated 
the  hardens  of  his  8ob|ecto  to  such  a  degree*  that  he  left  his  successor*  Don  Caesar*  eqoaU 
ly  poor  in  treasaie*  and  in  the  afiections  of  the  Fenarese  for  the  house  of  Este.  From 
these  ciccomstanqpSy  and  the  hatred  also  of  Alphonso'a  sisters  to  the  new  duke*  Fenrara 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  Clement  VIII.  and  Don  Caesar  (a  good  but  feeble  prince,)  was  limit* 
ed  to  the  soyereignty  of  Modena*  fran  which  he  and  hia  socceawratook  their  title* 
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cHAP.xxin.  ask  in  a  present  from  the  Cardinal  Montalto,  Or  fipom  the 
A.  D.  1504.       pope  himself.     But,  since  I  am  not  sure  of  a  reply,  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  beseech,  in  my  name,  the  Duchess  of  Man* 
tua,  that  she  would  deign  to  confer  on  me  a  gift  suitable  to 
my  deliberation  ;  I  mean,  that  she  would  present  me  with 
that  white  horse  which  carried  me  to  Guastalla*^  ♦*    What 
grounds  Tasso  had  at  that  period  ibr  expecting  a  coronation, 
I  have  not  discovered ;  nor  do  I  find  the  circumstance  hint- 
ed but  once  in  any  other  of  his  epistles,  f- 
.    The  request  of  Cynthio  was  readily  granted  by  his  uncle, 
ii  promiied  a     and  by  the  senate ;  and  that  cardinal,  giving  information  of  it 
'  to  the  poet,  entreated  him  to  hasten  his  arrival,  that  every 

thing  might  be  prepared  for  this  ceremony,  which  he  wished 
to  be  one  of  the  most  solemn  that  Rome  had  seen  for  many 
ages.  Tasso,  as  we. are  told  by  Manso,:]:  received  the  intel- 
ligence with  great  indifference;  and,  had  it  not  been  a 
fear  of  displeasing  his  Maecenas,  would  have  rejected  it  al- 
together. His  soul,  employed  more  and  more  in  the  con- 
templation of  eternity,  must  have  now  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  idle  pageantry  of  such  a  spectacle.  He  must  have 
reflected,  that  if  the  laurel  had  been  honoured  by  Petrarch, 
it  had  been,  or  might  be,  debased  by  others ;  and,  as  far  as 
fame  was  concerned,  he  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  re- 
spect which  he  had  met  with  from  the  robber,  that  the  won- 
dering gaze  of  the  vulgar  as  he  passed,  were  better  securi- 


*  Vol.  IX.  p.  428.  t  iU4  p.  429.  t  Vi*^  dd  Tam,  p.  225. 
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ties  for  his  glory,  than  the  splendid  mummery  of  a  coronation   chap,xxhi, 
in  the  capitol.  A^t^lb!*'*- 

Urged,  however,  by  his  friends,  and  not  willing  to  seem 
ungrateful  to  his  patron  the  cardinal,  he  wrote  to  this 
ecclesiastic,  informing  him  that  he  would  be  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  Seeing  no  end  to  his  process,  he 
wished  to  come  to  some  agreement,  but  as  the  other  party 
still  procrastinated  on  various  pretences,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Naples  without  any  accommodation.  His  two  works. 
On  Heroic  Poetry,  and  Impresas^  were  still  in  the  press ;  but 
he  left  the  care  of  publishing  them  to  the  Abbe  Polverino. 
Prior  to  his  departure  from  Naples,  Tasso  visited  the  Mar- 
quis of  Villa,  at  his.  Castle  delh  Pianca ;  and,  having  inform- 
ed  him  of  the  invitation  which  he  had  received,  and  of  the 
coronation  designed  him,  that  nobleman  counselled  him  by 
all  means  to  accept  this  honour,  and  not  to  delay  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome.  As  to  the  journey,  replied  the  poet,  that  may 
indeed  take  place,  but  with  regard  to  the  coronation,  it 
comes  too  late.  The  marquis  adds,  that  Tasso  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  that  it 
should  be  for  the  last  time,  and  took  a  sorrowful  leave. 
After  quitting  Manso,  be  repaired  to  Monte  Cassino,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  body  of  St  Benedict,  whom  he  ever 
had  considered  as  a  peculiar  patron.  In  this  monastery, 
Tasso  lingered  several  days,  employed  in  religious  exercises, 
and  thence  departed  to  Rome.  At  the  gates  of  the  city,  he 
was  met,  (as  we  are  told  by  Manso,)  by  the  families  of  the 
two  cardinal  nephews,  and  by  a  number  of  prelates,  and 
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CHAP.  XXIII.  courtiers.  Possibly  this  may  be  exaggerated,  but  what  is 
Ait?6o*^  certain  is,  that  he  was  received  by  the  two  cardinal  nephews 
with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  he  had, 
at  Naples,  given  them  a  new  proof  of  his  esteem,  by  dedi* 
eating  to  the  one  of  them,  his  Discourses  on  Heroic  Poetry^ 
and  to  the  other,  his  Dialogue  on  Impresas. 
AirifMAt  The  arrival  of  Tasso  at  Rome  took  place  about  the  tenth 

of  November,  1594.  On  the  day  following,  he  was  admitr 
ted  to  an  audience  of  his  Holiness^  who  received  him  be- 
nignantly ;  and,  after  many  praises  of  his  worth  and  genius, 
said,  ^*  We  have  destined  you  the  crown  of  laurel,  that  from 
you  it  may  receive  as  much  honour  as  in  times  past  it  has 
conferred  on  others/'  The  poet  humbly  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  pontiff,  and  rendered  him  thanks.*  Cardinal  Cynthio 
would  have  immediately  begun  the  preparations  for  that 
splendid  pageantry,  but  the  winter  of  this  year  was  extreme- 
ly lainy,  accompanied  with  violent  storms.    It  seemed  best, 


*  A  few  days  after  hia  amyal»  (Not.  16.)  Tasso  wrote  a  letter  to  Constentioiy  which 
is  stnmgly  ezpressiTe  of  his  love  of  feme.  ''  lo,  (says  he,)  che  in  un  mio  dialogo  ho 
difeso  Ponor  delle  lettere  da  Socrate,  e  da  Platone,  o  se  pur  ragionaTano  da  schefzo, 
da  Tamo  Se  degli  Egtaj,  ora  sarei  costretto  di  mutare  opinioae,  se  amassi  pt&  qaeska 
brerissiiiia  yita,  che  mi  avanza,  che  una  lunga  memoria  di  yita  non  oziosa:  e  se  I'ozio^ 
•  la  qoiete  si  dee  depiderare,  piaccia  a  Dio  che  lo  ne  possa  godere  neiPaltrai  o  in  ques- 
tB,  come  se  lo  fossi  in  Paradiso :  ma  qnesto  non  i  possibile.  In  yano  d  0  desideiio!,  ii 
conosoo,  il  confesso,  me  ne  pento;  ma  torno  a  peccare  in  qnesta  sola  yanitd.  Se  non 
yolete  ajutanni  a  santificare,  non  mi  negate  ajato  al  yaneggiare.  Desidero,  che  in  Viae- 
gia  sian  ristampate  tutte  le  mie  Opere»  o  innanzi,  o  dopo  la  mia  morte;  dico  le  nnoye, 
e  le  riformat^  o  con  danari  o  senza.  Se  non  potr&  ayer  qnesto  feyore  in  yita  depositerft 
i  danari,  che  ayanzeranno  alia  sepoltnra,  purch^  dicano  di  yoleimi  compiaoere.**  Vol 
X.p.44. 
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therefore,  to  delay  the  spectacle  till  the  arrival  of  spring,  chap.xxhc 
when  a  good  day  might  be  expected  to  render  it  pompous,  j^;tP^d!**' 
and  pleasing.  This  delay  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to 
Tasso,  as  he  was  now  little  anxious  for  an  honour,  (which 
had  procured  to  Petrarch  only  envy  and  vexation,*  and)  to 
which  his  internal  sentiment  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
gave  a  chara^cter  of  frivolity  and  folly.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  dated  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  poet 
informs  that  prince  of  the  intended  coronation,  but  speaks 
of  it  in  a  cool  and  indifferent  manner ;  and  when  he  was 
shown  by  Cataneo,  a.  sonnet  composed  by  Hercules  Tasso 
on  this  subject,  he  answered  ouly  with  this  verse  of  Seneca, 

Magoifica  verba.  Mora  prope  admota  excutiU 
Approaching  Deaths  at  splendid  phrases  scoffi. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  deplorable  state  of  health  in 
which  Tasso  had  returned  to  Rome,  he  still  attended  to  his 
studies,  and  especially  to  his  poem  on  the  creation.  Ingeg- 
neri,  who  was  always  with  him,  took  care  to  collect,  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  every  verse  which  the  poet  dictated,  or 
wrote  upon  different  scraps  of  paper ;  an  attention,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  work.^f-     Mean-*^ 


^  Haec  Laurea,  says  Petrarch,  speakiog  of  his  coronation,  hoc  mihi  praestitity  at  dos- 
cerer,  ac  vexarer ;  and  again,  Haec  mihi  Laurea  Scientiae  nihil,  plurimum  veroquaesWit 
Invidiae.     Epist.  SeniL  lib.  17.  ep.  2. 

t  Tasso,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  all  his  writings  to  Cardinal  Cynthio,  and,  among  the 
rest,  his  poem  on  the  creation,  oo  which  he  had  not  bestowed  his  last  corrections.  Proud 

VOL.  II.  2  S 
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CHAP.xxin,  while,  Tasso  received  from  Naples  some  copies  of  the  wri- 
Ait^M.^**  tings  which  he  had  left  there  to  be  published,  and  he  had  the 
satisAction  of  presenting  one  of  each  to  his  cardinal  pro- 
tectors, to  whom  they  were  dedicati^d.  He  was  afflicted, 
however,  that  a  defence  of  Virgil  had  not  been  subjoined, 
which,  before  bis  departure  from  Naples,  he  had  left  for  this 
purpose  with  the  Abb6  Polverino.  His  object,  in  that  small 
wwk,  had  been  to  repel  some  of  the  objections  of  Sperone, 
who  both  asserted,  and  wrote,  that  the  Eneid  is  deformed 
with  innumerable  faults.  It  is  assuredly  a  loss  both  to 
poetry  and  criticism,  that  this  performance  of  Tasso  is  not 
extant  t  as,  from  the  peculiar  study  he  had  made  of  the 
writings  of  Virgil,  and  his  power  of  appreciating  them,  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  work  of  distinguished  merit. 

In  January,  1595,  Tasso,  though  extremely  unwell,  wrote 
some  verses  in  praise  of  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  lord  of 
Guastaiia,  who  had  sent  him  a  complimentary  letter  on  his 


of  the  poMeation  of  this  treasare,  the  cardinal  resoWed  to  Ktain  it  in  uncommonicated 
enjoyment  logegneri^  howeyer,  had  posaened  the  foresight  to  Ake  a  copy;  aad»  after 
the  death  of  Tasso,  having  left  the  service  of  Cynthio,  he  determined  to  publish  it  in  Ve- 
Bioe.  A  bargain  had  been  concluded  with  Ciotti,  when  notice  of  the  circumstance  ha- 
ving reached  the  cardinal,  he  wrote  with  great  passion  to  the  Nuntio,  by  whose  influence 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  impression.  The  two  fint  booka»  ho«f«vM^  ^^mn  published,  as  these 
had  been  printed  previous  to  the  check.  After  the  death  of  Clement  Vffl.,  when  Cyn^ 
thio  ceased  to  have  influence,  Ingegaeri,  under  the  patronage  of  a  nephew  of  AiulV. 
published  the  whole  poem  at  Viterbo,  with  the  foUowhig  title,  Le  Sette  Gtonuue  del  Mm^ 
0b  Gxaio  del  Sig.  Torquato  Taseo,  AW  Ithatrimmo  Stgnore  il  %.  Gio.  Battieta  Fiuori^ 
NtpoU  di  N.  S.    In  Viterbo  appresso  Girolamo  Dimxpolo,  1507,  m  8- 
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Gerusakmme  Canquistata.*     This  generous  nobleman  was  ohap.xxiu. 
himself  no  mean  poet ;  and,  besides  a  number  of  yases,  had  4- 1>- j^^ 

Act.  M« 

composed  a  pastoral  fable»  entitled  Ewme^  wliich,  though 
much  admired  by  those  who  saw  it  in  manuscript,  has  never 
been  published.  From  the  letters  of  our  poet  at  this  pe- 
riod, it  appears  that  his  indispositions  were  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  in  one  of  the  tenth  of  February,  he  thus  writes 
to  a  friend :  ^^  I  cannot  deliver  myself  frcMU  my  infirmity, 
and  I  live  with  little  hope  of  life/'f  Thus  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  good  fortune  which  had  begun  to  dawn  on  him,-— 
his  Holiness  having  latdy  granted  him  an  yearly  pension  of 
two  hundred  scudi,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  him  hopes 
of  farther  provision.  l!his  circumstance  we  leam  from  Tasso 
himself,  and  from  the  following  letter  of  Monsig.  de  Nores 
to  John  Vincen20  PinelU»  first  published  bySer  assi,  and 
containing   some  agreeable  inf(»mation   concerning   the 

poet4 

**  I  send  your  lordship  two  sonnets  of  our  Tasso,  in  the  ^|^«^ «' 
one  of  which  he  celebrates  the  aitnivenary  of  the  coronation 
of  the  Pope,  our  lord ;  in  the  other  he  lands  him,  and  re- 
commends himself,  as  he  is  wont,  to  his  notice^  H    His  Holi- 
ness has  courteously  received  them,  aikd  has  greatly  remiH 


«  Vol.X.|>.44. 

t  Serassi,  Viia  del  Taua^  p.  490.    Vol  X.  p.  45^ 

X  SmMh  YUa  del  Tasso,  p.  491. 

tt  Tlieae  tonnste  are  lo  he  firand^Tel.  VL  |i.  SS%  aod  begia,  Ihefint  Jbm  rMa^smd 

the  other,  Mcnirefidmitna,  &a 
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CHAP.xxiiL  nerated  the  author;   having  caused  a  bull  to  be  expedited 

A.  D.  u 
Act.  51. 


A,  D.  1695.       ^^j,  granting-  him  two  hundred  scudi  of  pension  in  Italy, 


which  is  more  thaiihe  ever  received  for  the  Jerusalem  De- 
'livered.  •  The  joy  which :  this  gave  the  poet  can  hardly  be 
expressed.  The  deeA  was  carried  to  him  by  the  Datary  Mon- 
sig.  Paolini,  who,  having  stopped  to  dine  with  the  cardinal, 
Tasso  insisted  upon  serving  him,  by  giving  him  the  towel, 
.when  he  washed  his  hands,  though  that  pf elate  and  the 
cardinal  rejected  this  honour,  and  all  of  us  wished  to  take 
the  napkin  from  him.     My  lord  the  Dataiy  then  said,  and 
I  think  with  good  reason,  that  he  wished  no  memorial  after 
death,  but  the  honour  he  had  received  that  day  from  Tasso. 
This  action  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  in  his  disposition,the 
poet  is  rather  haughty  ;  ill  fitted  for  courtly  meanness  ;  and 
remote  from  every  species  of  adulation.     By  his  deportment 
he  often  makes  me  recollect  a  saying  of  Sig.  Ansaldo  Ceba, 
that  he  believed  he  could  know  the  disposition  and  inward 
propensities  of  a  person,  merely  by  seeing  his  verses.     You 
know  how  the^  demeanour  of  Tasso  is  grave  and  sustained, 
-and  far  from  every  sort  of  lowness  :  such  is  he  in  his  speech, 
his  gait,  his  countenance,  his  every  gesture.     He  knows  his 
-own  value,  and  in  all  his  conduct  shews  that  sort  of  honest 
haughtiness,  which  is  inseparable  from  merit.     Not  long 
ago,  I  beseeched  him  candidly,  to  say  which  of  our  poets  he 
thought  deserved  the  first  place ;  he  replied,  *  In  my  judge- 
ment the  second  is  due  to  Ariosto/    And  the  first,  rejoined 
I  ? « • .  He  smiled,  and  turned  from  me,  wishing  it,  I  be* 
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lieve,  to  be  understood,  that  the  first  was  reserved  for  himself.  c"AP.xxni. 
In  this  second  Jerusalem^  or  Jerusalem  re-acquired^  as  he  Ait?6i?**' 
calls  it,  he  says  something  of  himself ;  and  though  modestly, 
nevertheles  he  compares  himself  with,  and  prefers  himself  to, 
Ariosto.    The  verses  are, 

£'  d'angelico  suon  canora  tromba 
Faccia  quella  tacer,  ch'oggi  rimbomba.*^ 

Discoursing  one  day,  in  the  anti-chamber,  of  the  poem  of 
Dante,  to  which  Tasso  is  most  partial,  the  father  Biondo,  a 
celebrated  preacher,  confessor  of  the  cardinal,  conversed 
along  with  us ;  as,  by  some  accident,  he  could  not  gain  im« 
mediate  admission.  That  father  said,  that  Dante  deserved 
blame,  because  he  had  spoken  of  himself  with  too  much 
parade.  He  added,  that  he  had  seen  a  Dante  with  notes  by 
Muretus,  and  that  upon  this  verse, 

SI  ch'io  fui  sesto  tra  cotanto  aenuaf 

Muretus  had  written  on  the  margin,  "Were  you,  in  the  devil's 
name  ?''  Upon  this  Tasso  got  into  a  passion,  and  said,  that 
Muretus  was  a  pedant ;  and  that  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  a 


«  The  more  general  opinion  is,  \hat  in  these  verses,  Tasso  alludes  not  to  the  Orlando 
FuriodO,  but  to  his  own  first  Jmualem. 

t  Thus  among  sages,  I  was  deem'd  the  sixth* 
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cHAP.xxiif.  fellow  like  him  to  pronounce  on  such  matters.^  He  added, 
Ait^sif***  that  a  poet  is  something  dirine ;  and  that  the  Greeks  named 
him  by  an  attribute  of  Deity,  as  if  they  meant  to  infer  that 
nothing  in  the  world  deserves  the  name  of  creator,  but  God 
and  the  poet.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  continued  he, 
that  he  should  know  his  own  value,  and  reverence  himself; 
and  he  quoted  a  passage  of  the  Lysias  of  Plato,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  this  philosopher,  instead  of  blaming  a  poet 
who  sounds  his  own  praises,  exhorts  him  not  to  undervalue 
himself.  I  searched  for  the  place  afterwards,  and  met  with 
it  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue.  I  found  also»  in 
the  margin,  this  note  of  my  father ;  ^^  According  to  this  notion, 
Lodovico  Ariosto  is  to  be  accounted  a  bad  poet,  who  says 
in  the  beginning-^^^  If  from  her  who  has  almost  rendered 
me  deranged." 

Se  da  coleiy  clie  tal  quasi  m'faa  6tto.t 

A  few  days  after  this,  Tasso  having,  as  he  often  does,  fa- 
voured me  with  a  visit,  I  shewed  him  this  note,  with  which 
he  was  much  delighted,  and  having  taken  the  pen,  wrote 


^  Our  poet.  noiwithstaDding  ibis  taDy,  bad  a  btgb  opinion  of  Mumiiwy  MidK  W^mmmI 
on  the  death  of  this  writer,  warmly  celebrates  his  elegance  and  eloquence,  haka  dd 
mffuPQ,  &c.  VoK  VI.  |K  223.  ^ 

t  Orlando  Furioio,  canto  I.  stanza  2,  The  father  of  Monsig.  de  Nores  was  the  cele- 
brated Jason  de  Nores,  for  an  account  of  whom,  see  Tiraboschi,  Staria,  &c.  torn.  VTL  P* 
III.  p,  279. 
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under  it,  Dhinely.  This  honour  will  make  me  value  the  c«AP.mif. 
book  as  highly  as  Monsig.  Paoiini,  tliat  of  having  the  towel  m^sI!^ 
served  to  him  by  Tasso,  when  he  washed  his  hands.  All 
these  fragments  I  have  tacked  together,  recollecting  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  you  shewed  at  a  letter  that  I  wrote  you 
about  a  year  ago,  on  the  subject  of  this  great  poet/'  From 
Rome,  15th  March,  1595. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Tasso  obtained  the  pension  settkncnt  of 
at  Rome,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  above  letter,  he 
received  intelligence  from  Naples,  that  an  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Prince  of  Avellino,  who,  in  consi- 
deration of  our  poet'%  stopping  the  process,  offered  him  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  ducats,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
hand.  This  was  in  March,  1595,  and  it  now  seemed  that 
fortune  was  resolved  to  smile  upon  Torquato.  He  was  fa- 
voured by  the^  pontiff  and  his  court;  was  furnished  with 
honourable  means  of  easy  subsistence ;  and  was  about  to 
receive  an  honour  which  had  never,  except  on  Petrarch, 
two  ages  and  a  half  before,  been  conferred  in  a  manner 
equally  merited  and  splendid.  "  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever,'' says  his  devout  biographer,  ^^  that,  to  the  goodness, 
piety,  and  long  suffering  of  Tasso,  other  than  terrestrial 
rewards  were  destined  by  the  Almighty ;  and  another  kind 
of  diadem  than  one  of  fading  and  useless  laurel/'  Scarcely 
had  the  month  of  April  approached,  a  time  when,  both  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  season,  and  in  imitation,  per- 
haps, of  the  triumph  of  Petrarch,  the  coronation  of  Tasso 
was  to  take  place,  when  he  felt,  to  an  insupportable  degree, 


des 
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A.  D.  1595b 
Act.  61. 


Sickens,  and  re- 
tiret  to  the  mo* 
nastery  of  S. 
Ooofrio. 


CHAP.  xxiH.  an  aggravation  of  his  disorders.*  Such  was  his  oppression 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  he  considered  his  case  as  des* 
perate,  and  that  few  days  of  hi&  mortal  life  remained.  He 
requested,  therefore,  the  cardinal,  that  he  would  permit  him 
to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  S.  Onoftio,  that,  from  the  sa- 
lubrity of  its  situation,  he  might  either  recover  his  health ; 
or,  if  that  were  not  the  case,  have  his  soul,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  good  fathers  who  inhabited  there,  prepared  for  its  de- 
parture. The  sympathising  cardinal  caused  his  chariot  to  be 
prepared  for  Tasso,  and  sent  with  him  a  gentleman  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  prior,  and  two  servants,  who  were 
carefully  to'  assist  him.  It  happened,  says  Manso,f  ihat^ 
the  morning  on  which  this  took  place,  there  fell  a  most  vio- 
lent rain,  accompanied  with  a  most  impetuous  storm ;  so 
that  the  fathers  perceiving  the  chariot  of  Cardinal  Cynthio 
ascending  at  such  a  period,  were  full  of  anxiety  and  expec- 
tation. The  prior,  therefore,  and  many  others,  went  forth 
to  the  gate,  when  Tasso  descended  emaciated  and  wan,  and 


•  The  coronation  of  Ptetrarch  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  134],  as  we  learn 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  Barbato  da  Suhnona*  See  Tomasini  Pdrwxfia  Redivivus^  p.  46« 
second  edition. 

t  Vila  del  Tasso,  p.  229.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  concerning  the  death  of 
Tasso  are  related  by  Manso>  who  had  an  opportaoiiy  of  learning  them,,  both  from  the 
correspondence  of  his  friends,  and  still  more  minutely  from  the  Religious  of  St  Onofrio 
themselves,  when,  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  1600,  he  visited  Rome  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandino^,  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  our  poet*  Ai 
that  time,  Manso  was  frequently  at  S.  Onofrio,  and  bestowed  on  these  fathers  an  origi- 
nal  letter  of  Tasso,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  Dialogue  on  Friendship,  entitled  Manso  ; 
both  of  which  are  siill  preserved  religiously  in  the  library  of  that  monastery,  Sorassjk 
p.  495,  Note. 
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seeing  them,  said,  he  was  come  to  die  among  them.    By  CHAP.xxni. 
the  prior  and  brothers  he  was  received  with  much  tender*  iiPi}^^ 
ness  and  charity  ;  and,  as  they  were  neither  ignorant  of  his 
genius,  nor  of  his  fame,  they  conducted  him  to  a  comfortable 
chamber,  and  attempted  every  method  to  restore  and  che- 
rish him.    Nature,  however,  was  at  length  exhausted,  and 
Tasso  had  tried  so  many  medicines,  and  made  so  frequent 
use  of  them,  that  they  had  now  lost  their  effect.*    Foresee- 
ing,  therefore,  the  near  approach  of  eternity,  he  wrote  a  last 
farewell  to  his  niost  faithful  and  beloved  friend  Constantini. 
i!he  following  is  a  translation  of  this  letter,  a  letter  which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  without  sympathy  and  regret ;  sympa- 
thy at  the  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  man,  and  regret,  or  i^MM»ttotidh 
rather  indignation,  at  the  manner  in  which' he  had  been  '^^^ 
treated  by  his  age.    "  What,''  says  he,  **  will  my  Antonio  say, 
when  he  shall  hear  of  the  death  of  his  Tasso ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  tidings  shall  not  be  tardy.    The  close  of  life  is 
fiast  approaching ;  no  remedy  can  be  found  to  assuage  this 
new  dbtemper  which  has  joined  my  others ;  so  that,  as  by 
a  rapid  torrent,  I  am  borne  away,  without  any  thing  to  cling 
to,  or  expose  its  speed.    It  avails  not  now  to  speak  of  my 


«  Maurice  Cataneo,  in  a  letter  on  the  death  of  Tasao,  says,  that  the  cause  of  his  di»> 
temper  had  been,  "  the  foncy  and  suapieion.  that  he  was  continually  at  the  point  ofdeatk 
Influenced,  (adds  he  J  by  this  suspicion,  and  imagining  that  he  might  preserve  himself  by 
his  own  medical  acquirements,  he  took  at  one  time  treacly  at  another  aloe^  then  cassia, 
then  rhubarb,  or  antimony,  by  which  means  he  burned  and  consumed  his  inwards,  and 
finally  hastened  his  own  death.'' 

VOL.  II.  ^  T 
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cHAP.xxm*  rdentless  fortune,  nor  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
A^.^im.  world,  which  has  gained  the  victory  of  conducting  me  mdi*- 
gent  to  the  tomb,  while!  fondly  hoped,  that  the  glory  which 
(whatever  it  may  think,)  this  age  shall  derive  from  my  wrif 
tings,  would  not  leave  me  without  reward*  I  have  caused 
myself  to  be  conducted  into  this  monastery  of  Sant'  Onoirio, 
not  only  because  the  air  of  it  is  praised  by  the  physicians  as 
better  than  any  in  Eome,  but  also  that  I  may  begin  at  this 
exalted  place,  and  with  the  intercoume  of  these  devout  iiau 
thets,  my  conversation  in  heaven*  Pray  to  God  for  me,  and 
be  assured,  that  as  I  have  always  loved  and  honoured  you 
in  the  present,  so  in  that  more  real  life  which  is  to  come,  I 
s]ball  do  every  tkung  with  regard  to  you,  which  appertains 
to  the  most  unfeigned  and  perfect  charity.  And  so  to  the 
divine  grace  I  recommend  both  you  and  myself.  From 
Romie,  in  Snnt'  Onofirio."^ 

Oa.the  tenth  of  April,  Tasso  was  seized  with  a  violentfever, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  his  having  loaded  his  stomach  with 
some  milk,  of  which  kind  of  aliment  he  was  fond^  and  from 
whichhe  had  sometimes  derived  benefit.  His  life  now  seemed 
in  iouninent  danger;  and  he  himself,  who,  amid|tallhis 
disorders,  had  still  borne  up ;  from  the  first,  imagined  that  his 
present  disease  was  mortal.  He  was  attended  by  the  best 
advice  in  Rome ;  and  the  Cardinal  Cynthio,  who  had  flatter* 
ed  himself  at  first,  that  this  was  one  of  the  many  distempers 


•  VoL  X.  p.  46. 
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of  the  poet,  from  whicb  he  would  soon  recover,  oiben  him-   chap>xiiii> 
•df  visited  and  consoled  him.*    Every  attention,  however,   Aet^ii.^* 
and  remedy  was  in  vain;  the  distoGiipet  continually  wa^ed 
stronger  and  stronger,  luad  on  the  seventh  day  the  physi<- 
cians  ceased  their  attempts  to  oppose  it    At  length  one  of 
their  number, — Cesalpini,  physician  of  the  pope,  and '  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Tasso, — ^undertook  the  awful  office 
of  informing'  him^  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand;    The 
poet  received  the  warning  not  only  without  alarm,  but, 
embracing  the  physician,  thanked  him  for  tidings^so  agme^  HUdenwt 
able.    After  which,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven/ he  gave  de-  fo7te£!^ 
vout  and  tender  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  had  now 
brought  him  tp  a  harbour,  after  so  dreadful  and  terapestu^ 
ous  a  course^  From  this  period,  he  spoke  jiot  willingly  otf  t»i 
restrial  subjects,  nor  even  of  fame  after  death ;  but,  intent 
upon  the  glories  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  he  pi^pared, 
by  acts,  of  warmest  piety,  for  his  flight  to   that  abode  of 
eternal  felicity^    Tasso  had  led  (and  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  his  misfdrtunes,)  a  very  devout  and  religious 
Hfe ;  so  that  now  he  could  without  diiSculty  be  resigned  to 


*  That  this  was  the  case«  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  Cataneo  (already  mentioiieiL]  on 
iim  death  of  Tano.  «*  V  Ulustiia.  Sig.  Cardinal  S.  Giocgic^  Nipote  di  Sua  Santiti,  veto  e 
Cristiano  Mecenate,  usd  verso  di  lui  (Tasso)  tutti  qnelli  pii^  amorevoli  e  pietosi  oSicig  cbe 
maggiori  aspettar  si  potessero  da  Principe  Sacro  e  liberale  :  lo  Tisitava,  lo  consolava, 
aandavagU  noo  aob  i  snoi  medicC  ma  qnelli  del  Pkipa :  maQteneyagli  assiatenti  e  servit^ri 
fedeli  e  diligenti ;  facevagli  con  somma  cara  piroTTedere  di  tutte  qaelle  oose^  che  immao 
ginar  si  potessero  doyer  essere  profittevoli  per  la  ricnperatione  di  sua  sanit^  desiderata 
^nobitadatutd.'* 
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cHAP^Miii.  tjj^  Divine  Will.  He  confessed  with  great  contrition,  and, 
tiuii!^'  on  the  morning  following,  entreated  to  be  carried  to  the 
chapel  below,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrar 
inent«  Being  lifted  back  to  bed  in  the  arms  of  the  fathers, 
he  was  asked  by  the  prior  where  he  wished  to  be  interred. 
He  replied,  in  the  church  of  the  convent,  if  they  would  do 
that  honour  to  his  ashes.  Being  requested  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  dictate  something  as  ah  epitaph,  he  smiled  and  said, 
that  as  to  the  first,  he  had  very  little  to  leave,  and  as  to  the 
second,  a  plain  stone  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  him. 
Turning,  however,  to  Gabriel  Toritti,  his  confessor,  he  en- 
trei^ted  him  to  mark  down,  that  he  left  the  Cardinal  Cynthio 
heir  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  little  property.  To  Manso 
he  bequeathed  his  portrait,  which  had  been  painted  by  the 
direction  of  that  nobleman;  and  to  the  monastery  of  S. 
Onoirio,  where  he  then  was,  and  in  which  he  was  to  be  in- 
terred, a  metal  crucifix  of  singular  workmanship,  which 
had  been  given  him  by  the  pope,  with  many  indulgences. 
During  other  seven  days,  and  till  the  fourteenth  of  his  dis- 
temper, Tasso  lay  principally  contemplating  the  crucifix, 
and  engaged  in  prayer ;  so  abstracted  from  human,  and  so 
intent  upon  divine  objects,  that  his  visitors,  who  were  many, 
and  of  the  highest  quality,  were  edified,  while  they  were 
afflicted.  His  father  confessor,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  as  well  with  his  past  conduct  as  with  his 
present  sentiments,  testified  to  some  friends,  after  the  death  of 
the  poet,  that,  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
been  free  from  the  taint  of  any  mortal  sin.    On  the  four-  ^ 
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teenth  day  of  his  distemper^  and  the  last  but  one  of  his  life  chap.xxii[. 
Tasso,  perceiving  that  his  departure  was  at  hand,  wished  to  |;f'jf®*- 
be  again  strengthened  by  the  blessed  sacrament ;  and,  as 
from  his  weakness  he  was  unable  to  lift  himself  from  his  bed, 
it  was  brought  to  his  chamber  by  the  prior.  Seeing  its  ap« 
proachy  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Espectans  expectavi 
Daminum^  and  received  it  with  such  sentiments  of  devotion 
and  humility,  as  affected  every  beholder.  Finally,  he  re- 
quested extreme  unction ;  and  thus,  being  fortified  with  all 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  his  religion,  he  expected  his 
last  summons  with  resignation  and  with  hope. 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  Cynthio,  hearing  from  the  phy- 
sicians that  his  friend  was  at  the  last  extremity,  hastened  to 
the  Pontiff  for  the  papal  benediction.   Clement,  as  we  are 
told  in  a  letter  of  Cataneo,  ^^  groaned  and  sighed  over 
the  fate  of  such  a  man,  and  granted  him  a  plenary  indul- 
gence in  remission  of  his  sins.''  This  honour,  which  is  grant- 
ed only  to  persons  of  high  consideration,  was  announced 
by  the  cardinal  himself  to  Tasso,  who  received  it  with  grati- 
tude and  humility,  saying,  ^  that  this  was  the  chariot  upon 
which  he  hoped  to  go  crowned,  not  with  laurel  as  a  poet 
into  the  capitol,  but  with  glory  as  a  saint  to  heaven.'  There, 
he  added,  he  would,  in  return  for  so  many  benefits,  offer  his 
prayers  for  his  Holiness  and  for  the  cardinal.    Being  asked 
if  he  had  any  other  request  to  make,  or  any  injunction  to 
command,  he  entreated  that  the  cardinal  would  collect,  if 
possible,  all  the  copies  of  his  worics,  (and  especially  of  his  Je- 
rusakm  Delivered^  the  most  imperfect  of  them  all,)  and  would 
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CHAP.  XXIII.  commit  them  to  the  flames.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  the  co« 
A.  D.  160ft.  pies  were  many,  and  £u*  diffused,  that  the  taskmight  be  diffi* 
cult,  but  was  not  impossible.  I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  i^ 
was  not  a  pedantic  imitation  of  Virgil  which  prompted  this 
d^ire ;  it  is  probable  that  Tasso  now  thought  that  he  bad 
pursued  with  too  much  avidity  the  phantooi  glory ;  and,  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind,  some  of  the  passages  of  his^  Jeru^ 
M^em.  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  him  desienring  of.re» 
proach.  The  request  of  Virgil  was  reasonable,  and  migh^ 
be  executed;  but  who  could  hav^  recalled  above  twenty 
editions,  dispersed  in  every  country,  from  Ireland  to  Jar 
pan.  * 

Tasso,  however,  persisted  in  his.  request  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  the  cardinal,  unwilling  to  embitter  his  last 
moments  by  a  direct  refusal,  gave  him  such  an  apswer,  as^ 
led  him  to  think  his  desire  would  be  CQmpljed  vrith^ .  Thq 
poet  then  added,  that  hiaving,  from  the  benig;DdLty  of  the  pope,, 
and  Cy nthio's  kindn^,  obtained  all  that  hie  could  no^  wish 
for  in  this  world,  he  entreated,  that^  durijag  the  shprt  period 
of  life  which  still  reanained,  he  might,  be  left  alone  with  th& 
crucifix,  and  with  one  or  two  of  the  fathers  to  assist  hioijo  his^ 
devotions.  This  was  done;  the  cardinal,' who  could.scarcely 
refrain  his  tears,  took  an  afifectionatQ  f^^^eU,  and,  on. /com- 


*  A  copy  of  die  Jerusalem  Ddhered,  of  the  beautiful  and  conect  edition  of  Osanna. 
(Mantua,  1 5S5,  in  4to,}  was,  in  1585,  presented  to  the  Japanese  ambassadors,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  Mantua,  when  they  came  to  Europe  to  ofier  their  submission  to  the  pope». 
in  the  name  of  their  soveceigns. 
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ing  faxa  tibe  cbamher,  wiept  .bitterly.    Nobody  vibs  after*  ohap.  txxn, 
wards  admitted  to  TaeBO^  but  hk  confessor^  and  a  few  of  thA  ^P;!^^* 
fathers  most  distinguished  forJeamiog  and  piety »  These  by 
turns  suDg^  psalmS)  in  which  they  i^t^ere  occasionally  joined 
by  Tasdo;  and»  when  his  spirit  failed,  he  ceased  not  to  con-^ 
template  the  image  of  his  Redeemer.    Thus  the  night  pass^  Dies, 
ed  away,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day  following, 
(which  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  15959)  feeling  the  ap^ 
proach  of  the  agony,  he  closely  embraced  the  crucifix,  and 
uttered  these  words,  In  manus  tuas  Domme.-^Unable  to' 
finish  the  sentence^  he  in  a  few  moments  expired,  clMing 
his  course  in  this,  to  begin  it  in  a  better  and  more  hdppy 
T^orld. 

Torquato  Tasso  lived  fifty-one  years,  one  mcmth,  and 
four  days,  .like,  says  Sraassi,  in  this  to  Virgil,  who  did  not 
pass  his  fifty-secdod  year.  *  The  body  of  the  poet  was 
habited  in  a  magnificent  toga,  and  his  head  crowned  with 
laurel.  His  remains  were  then  borne  by  the  liglit  of  torches  ^^  ^•"^•*- 
through  the  city  with  great  pomp,  and  a  very  splendid  at- 
tendance, -f*    £very  one  hastened  to  enjoy  the  last  sight  of 


*  VUa  del  Tasso,  p.  4d9,  '  A  similar  remark  is  made  by  Mr  Mathias^  a  genUemaa  to 
whom  Italian  literatare  in  this  country  is  exceedingly  indebted*  "  £  cosa  degna  di 
osserrare,  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Tasso,}  che  Virgilio  visse  solamente  anni 
52  ed  il  nostro  Shakespeare  compi  esattamente  anni  52>  morto  appunto  al  sno  giomo 
natalizio/'  Serassi  observes  that  Caferro  has  erred  in  assigning  a  day  too  much  to  the 
life  of  Tasso,  but  he  himself  has  made  a  mistake  often  days,  from  not  recollecting  the 
change  made  in  the  calendar  in  15S2. 

t  This,  we  are  told  by  several,  and,  amongst  others,  by  CataneQ,  who  was  present  at 
the  funeral.  The  cardinal,  says  he,  in  the  letter,  of  which  a  part  has  been  already  quo- 
ted, **  nella  morte  gli  fece  fare  quelii  onori,  come  se  fosse  oato  del  suo  sangue,  e  che 
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cgAP.xxiii^  the  countenance  of  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  honour 
irt?5if^**  to  his  age.  The  painters  crowded  round  to  contemplate  hia 
lineaments,  and  afterwards  rivalled  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber of  portraits  which  they  exposed.  The  body  was  then 
carried  back  to  the  monastery^  and  the  evening  of  that  day 
on  which  its  spirit  had  departed,  was  interred  with  the 
usual  obsequies,  in  the  church  of  Sanf  Onofrio.  Many 
honours  were  projected  by  Cynthio  in  the  first  warmth  of 
his  regret ;  eulogies,  both  verse  and  prose,  were  composed, 
funeral  orations  to  be  recited  in  public  were  prepared,  and 
a  magnificent  and  splendid  sepulchre  was  designed.  Bis- 
tractedi  however,  by  other  cares,  by  domestic  disputes,  and 
almost  constant  indisposition,  the  cardinal  first  protracted, 
and  at  last  wholly  abandoned  his  intentions,  a  circumstance 
which  excited  a  general  indignation  and  regret.  *  About 
five  years  after  this  period,  the  Marquis  of  Villa  was  at 


alle  yirlA  del  Taaso  si  richiedeyano ;  poitandosHl  corpo  sao  per  Roma  con  soleone  pompa, 
accompagnato  doUa  sao  Famiglia»  e  da  molti  nobili  e  letlerati,  oonendo  ognimo  a  vedep- 
lo,  siocome  corsero  anche  i  Pittori  a  ritrarlo;  e  ora  si  vede  la  saa  effigie  posta  da  loro  a 
gara  in  pubblico/^ 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Gnarini  writes  concerning  the  death  of  Tasso 
to  Signor  Albani,  who  had  given  him  an  account  of  that  event :  ^  La  morte  natorale 
del  Signor  Tasso,  che  sia  in  cielo,  della  quale  V.  S.  mi  dd  partCj^  s^il  nostro  afifetto  non 
facesse  ostacolo  alia  ragione,  4  me  parebbe  pick  tosto  fine  della  sua  morte  mondanap 
ch'avea  sembianza  di  vita,  poich'  egFi  e  vissuto  poco  al  desiderio  nostro,  tcoppo  alle  sue 
miserie,  e  molto  alia  sua  gloria  di  Poesia.....Certamente  quanto  noi  ci  hahbiamo  a  dolere 
della  sua  perdita,  tanto  ci  debbiamo  pregiare  d'haverlo  havutoa dl nostri,  percbe  nel  vero 
egli  ^  stato  un  gran  Poeta,''  p«  177. 

*  Amongst  other  bursts  of  poetical  indignation  that  a  tomb  was  not  ecected  to  Tasso^ 
are  four  ^uademarii  of  the  Cavalier  Marino^  which  are  frequently  prefixed  to  the  /ow 
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Romei  and  having  visited  at  Sanf  Onofrio  the  grave  of  his   chap,  xxiii. 
friend,  he  was  desirous  to  erect  over  it  a  tomb  at  his  own   a.  d.  im5. 

Aet5U 

expence.  This  the  Cardinal  Cynthio  would  not  permit, 
though  solicited  for  that  purpose  by  different  great  person- 
ages. It  was  a  duty,  he  said,  which  he  himself  would  fulfil, 
so  that  all  that  could  be  obtained  by  Manso,  was  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  marble  tablet,  with  a  short  inscription,  should 
be  placed  by  the  fathers  over  the  ashes  of  the  poet,  to  mark 
where  they  were  laid.  Of  this  inscription  the  following  is 
a  copy  :— 

D.  o.  M. 

TOHQ  VATI TASM 

OSSA 

HIC  lACENT 

HOC  NE  NESCIVS 

ESSES  HOSPES  i 

FRES  HVIVS  BCCL 

PP. 

MDCI. 

OBHT  ANNO  M.D.XC.V.  ♦ 


salerm    Of  these  the  first  is  the  best ;  and/  as  it  expresses  tliat  poet*s  opinkm  of  Taiso, 
and  is  Tery  sonorous  it  is  here  subjoined  :-» 

Cosi  tea^  giaci,  senza  onor  di  tomb^ 
In  poTero  terren  nudo  di  mamii> 
O  Sonator  delta  pid  chiara  trofnba» 
Che  spiegasse  giammai  soblimir  canni> 

*  Manso  was  more  fortunate  in  haying  it  in  his  power  to  honour  the  dust  of  Marino 
with  a  superb  sepulchre  at  Naples,  [formed,  howeyer,  principally  by  the  contribotions  of 
VOL.  II.  2  0 
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enAF.xxHi.       Eight  other  years  elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  the 

A-^D^^w.       cardinal  fulfilling  his  design.    Accordipgly,  W  I6O8,  (three 

years  after  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.  and  two  before  that 

of  his  nephew  Cynthio,)  the  Cardinal  Boniface  Bevilacqua, 

a  Ferrarese,  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  executing  this 


the  academy  of  UmoriatiJ  a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Milton  in  hi»  poem  of  Mansu», 
The  Engliah  poet  mentions,  in  the  same  composition,  that  Manso  had  written  a  biogra- 
phical memoir  of  each  of  his  two  friends,  Tasso  and  Marino.  Of  these,  the  first  only 
has  been  given  to  the  world.    The  following  are  the  rerses  of  Milton  :— 

lUe  itidem  moriens  tibi  soli  debita  Vates 

Os8a»  tibi  soli,  supremaque  rota  reliquit; 

Nee  manes  pietas  tna  chara  fefellit  amici. 

Vidimus  arridentem  operosd  ex  aere  poetam. 

Nee  satis  hoc  visum  est  in  utrumque,  et  nee  pia  cessans 

Officia  in  tumulo,  cupis  integros  rapere  Oroo, 

Qua  potes,  atqne  aviidas  Parcarum  eludere  leges : 

Amborum  genus,  et  varia  sub  sorte  peractam 

Describis  yitam,  moresque,  et  dona  Minenrae ; 

£mulus  illius  Mycalen  qui  natus  ad  altam 

Rettulit  MoWi  vitam  fecundus  Homeri. 

To  thee  alone  the  poet  would  entrust 
His  latest  tows,  to  thee  alone  his  dust; 
And  thou  with  punctual  piety  hast  paid 
In  laboured  brassy  thy  tribute  to  his  shade;. 
Nor  this  contented  thee,  thy  zeal  would  save 
Thy  bards  uninjured  from  the  whelming  grave. 
In  more  enduring  history  to  live. 
An  endless  life  is  also  thine  to  give ; 
And  thou  hast  given  it  them,  and  deign'd  to  teach 
The  manners,  foctiines,  Hvee^  and  gifls  bf  each ; 
Rival  to  him  whose  pen,  to  Nature  true. 
The  life  of  Homer  eloquently  drew. 

C0WPXB» 
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pious  function.    The  monument,  which  is  stately  and  e]e-  ohap.ximi. 
gant,  b  still  to  be  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  in-   j^n^ 
to  the  church  of  Sant'  Onofrio,  where,  beneath  the  effigy  of 
the  poet,  is  the  following  inscription : 

TORQVATI.  TASSL  POETAE 

HEV.  QVANTVM.  IN.  HOC.  VNO.  NOMINE 

CELEBRITATIS.  AC.  LAVDVM. 

OSSA.  HVC.  TRANSTVLTT.  HIC.  CONDIDIT 

BONIF.  CABD.  BEVILAOVA 

NR  aVL  VOUTAT.  VIVVS.  PEE»  ORA,  VIRVM 

EIVS.  REUQVA.  PARVM.  SPLENDIDO.  LOCO 

COLERENTVR.  QVAEREKENTVR 

ADMONVtT.  VIRTVna  AUO^ 

ADMONVrr.  ADVERSVS.  PATRIAE.  A|.VNNVM  , 

ADVERSVS.  PARENTVM.  AMICVM.  PIETAS 

VK.  AN.  U.  NAT.  MAGNO.  FLORENTISS.  SAEC  BONO 

AN.  MtoXLlV. 

VIVET.  HAVT.  FALUMVR.  AETERNVM.  IN.  HOMINVM 

MEMORIA.  ADMIRATIONE.  CVLTV. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Reflections  an  the  general  infelicity  of  the  epic  poets. — Des^ 
cription  of  the  person  of  Tasso. — His  dress. — Conversation. 
— Christian  virtties  and  moral  qualities. — His  defects. — In-- 
teUectual  character  and  endowments. — Excellence  ofhispoe* 
tical  taste.'— Reflections  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered.— Celebrated  authors^  by  whom  that 
poem  has  been  admired. — Lyrical  compositions  of  TassOy  his 
canzoni  and  sonnets. — His  prose  writings. — Conclusion. 


A.  D.  »  •  -  »  * 

AET.  * — * 


eHAP.xuY.       We  have  now,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages,  tra- 
A  f)  •  •       ced  the  steps  of  Tasso  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.    Few 

Act*  •  * 

persons  have  suffered  so  much,  whether  we  consider  his  frail 
and  feverish  body,  his  mental  maladies,  or  the  hatred  and  per- 
secution of  unjust  and  contemptible  men.  These  inhuman  tor- 
mentors were  chiefly  candidates  for  literary  fame,  whom  his 
glory  had  eclipsed;  for  (let  us  be  just  to  the  age  of  Tasso,)  by 

9 
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most  others,  by  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  monks,  even  by  the   chap,  xxiv 
banditti,  he  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  attention  and  re«   ^P*  * 
spect.  Of  the  epic  poets  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
their  destinies  appear  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  The  wan- 
dering life  of  Homer,  and  his  poverty,  are  sufficiently  proved  Jjf  g^"/  •^ 
by  the  relish  with  which  he  speaks  in  his  works  of  the  grossest  '^^' 
aliments,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  his  always  placing  eat- 
ing in  the  first  rank  in  his  classification  of  enjoyments.    The 
virtue  which  he  most  highly  celebrates  is  hospitality ;  and 
the  few  moral  reflections  which  he  makes  in  his  poems,  re- 
late in  general  to  the  wretchedness  of  humanity.    Those  of 
Virgil,  likewise,  are  of  a  melancholy  cast ;  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  struggling  with  hardships;    his  health  seems   to 
have  been  extremely  delicate,  and  he  died  young.    Of 
Milton,  much  of  the  existence  was  spent  in  ^^  cloud  and 
ever-during  dark;^  and  Camoens,  after  innumerable  mis- 
fortunes, closed  his  career  in  an  hospital.     We  are  apt 
to  lament  the  misfortunes  of  genius,  but,  perhaps,  they 
may  be  an  effect  of  that  species  of  compensation  which 
runs  through  all  the  works  of  nature.    It  were  too  much, 
(as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,)  to  expect  that 
to  the  blessings  of  genius  should  be  added  those  of  fortune; 
that  to  a  happy  life  should  follow  immortality  of  fame,  and 
that  no  languor  should  succeed  the  extacies  of  a  creative 
mind.    Great  indeed  were  the  sufferings  of  Tasso ;  but  that 
man  (I  have  thought)  has  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of  talent, 
who  would  not  prefer  his  misery,  and  his  glory,  to  the  most 
delightful  situation  which  mediocrity  ever  enjoyed. 


f  penon. 
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cHAP>xxir       It  now  remains  that  I  should  describe  the  person  of  thui 
Aet^'«*  *       poet,  and  offer  some  concluding  remarks  on  his  moral  cha* 

racter,  intellectual  powers,  and  diversified  compositions. 
p«»criptioiiof  The  person  of  Tasso  has  been  described  by  Manso,  with 
a  detail,  which,  though  somewhat  too  minute,  it  would  serve 
little  purpose  to  abridge.  "  Torquato  Tasso,*'  sayia  he,  "  was* 
a  man  of  stature  so  loft/,  that,  among  men  of  large  siae,  her 
might  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  bulkiest  md  best 
proportioned.  *  His  complexion  had  been  exceedingly  fair, 
but,  first,  studies  and  vigils,  and  afterwards  disasters  and  in* 
firmities,  had  made  him  somewhat  pale.  *  The  colour  of  his 
hair  and  beard  was  a  medium,  between  brown  and  fair;  in 
such  a  way,  however,  that  the  former  was  somewhat  darker 
than  the  latter ;  but  that  of  both  was  soft,  and  smooth,  and 
fine.  His  head  was  large,  and  raised  bbth  in  the  forehead, 
and  in  the  hinder  part,  which  the  Greeks  otll  pccspu^ ;  in 
the  middle,  however,  above  each  temple,  it  was  rather  de- 
pressed than  round.  His  forehead  was  large  and  square^ 
first  rising  to  the  middle,  and  afterwards  inclining  to  the 
hair,  which  latter  time  had  in  a  great  degree  reujoved,  and 


*  Though  a  tall  man,  Tasso  was  not  slender,  but  suitably  thicks  and  strong  limbed. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  (voK  IX.  p.  162.)  he  says  of  himself,  "  lo  son  grande  e  grosso,  come 
sapete/'  Capaccio,  at  page  S81  of  his  lUutirium  Uteris  YircTum.Bido^,  thus  begins  that 
of  Tasso:  **  Quern  cernts  (quisquis  es)  procera  statuHl  yirum,  loscis  oculis,  subflaro  capil- 
loj  tristi  fronte,  cogitabundum,  inter  Christianas  phalanges  arma  barbaiica  |>baleraiis<:ai^ 
minibus  tractantem.  Hie  Torquatus  elst.'*  &c. 

It  will  seem  ludicrous  to  mention  it;  but  Camoens,  though  likewise  born  in  a  country  of 
which  the  natives  are  swarthy,  had  yellowish  hair.  **  Mediocri  statnri  fuit,  (says  Nicholas 
Antonio,)  et  came  plena,  capiUis  usque  ad  croci  colorem  flaTesoentibus,  maxima  in  jmmH 
tute.    Eminebat  ei  frons,  et  medius  nasus,  coetera  longu^  et  in  fine  crasduscultts.*^ 
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Tendered  him  almost  bald.  His  eye-brows  were  well  arched,  chap.xxiv. 
dark,,  scanty,  and  disjoined.  His  eyes  were  large  in  pro-  ^^\*  * 
portion  to  his  heiad,  round  in  themselves,  but  somewhat 
lengthened  in  the  comers ;  their  pupils  were  of  a  moderate 
size,  their  colour  of  a  brilliant  blue,  such  as  Homer  attributes 
to  Pallas ;  in  their  gaze  and  motions,  they  were  grave  and 
staid,  and  sometimes  they  were  turned  upwards,  as  following 
the  soarings  of  the  mind  within,  which  was  generally  raised 
to'  things  celestial.  His  ears  were  of  a  middling  size ;  his 
oheeks  were  rather  long  than  round,  meagre  by  nature,  and 
discoloured  by  indisposition.  His  nose  was  large,  and  in- 
clined towards  the  mouth,  which  was  also  large  and  leonine ; 
his  lips  were  thin  and  pale ;  his  teeth  white,  large,  and  thick- 
ly set ;  his  voice  clear  and  scMiorous,  and,  at  the  close  of  sen- 
tences, of  a  sound  more  grave.  Though  his  tongue  was  very 
nimble,  his  conversation  was  rather  slow  than  quick,  and  he 
was  often  accustomed  to  reiterate  his  last  words.  He  laugh- 
ed very  rarely,  and  when  that  happened,  gently,  without  any 
noise^  and  somewhat  languidly.  His  chin  was  square,  his 
beard  was  thick,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  a  ches- 
nut  colour.  His  neck  was  well  proportioned,  his  head  ele- 
vated, his  breast  and  shoulders  broad  and  full,  his  arms 
long,  free,  and  sinewy,  his  hands  were  very  large,  but  soft 
and  delicate,  his  fingers  such  as  could  easily  bend  back. 
His  legs  and  feet  were  also  long,  and  well  proportioned, 
but  more  muscular  than  fleshy;  and  indeed  his  whole  body 
was  lean,  though  suitable  in  thickness  to  the  height  of  his 
figure.    His  whole  limbs  were  so  active,  that,  in  exercises  of 


A.D.  •  • 
Aet.«     . 
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cHAP.xxiv  chivalry,  he  was  very  expert,  and  in  fencing,  riding,  or  tilting, 
needed  envy  no  one.  All  these  things,  however,  he  perform- 
ed with  more  ability  than  ^race,  as  the  vivacity  of  his  natu- 
ral, by  no  means  corresponded  with  that  of  his  animal  spi-* 
rits.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  in  the  public  orations  which  he 
pronounced  in  different  academies,  and  in  the  presence  of 
great  princes,  his  sentiments  appeared  to  theaudience.much 
more  wonderful  than  the  manner  in  which  they  were  deliver- 
ed ;  perhaps,  because  his  mind,  collecting,  by  its  continual 
speculations,  the  better  part  of  the  spirits,  to  the  brain,  it  did 
not  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  rest  of  the  body  to  ani- 
mate and  enliven  it.  Nevertheless,  in  all  his  actions,  and 
even  when  doing  nothing,  he  discovered,  to  the  most  careless 
observer,  a  manly  grace  and  beauty,  especially  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  was  resplendent  with  such  majesty,  that  it 
induced  every  beholder,  previous  to  any  knowledge  of  his 
merits,  to  hold  him,  from  his  aspect  only,  in  the  greatest  re- 
verence." * 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Tasso,  as  minute  as  if  drawn  by  a 
lover  of  his  mistress.  Like  the  lover,  also,  Manso  conceals 
some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  nature  had  been  less  i^ 
vourable  to  the  object  of  his  admiration.  Thesight  of  Tasso 
was  dim  and  weak,  so  that  he  was  almost  purblind;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  his  conti- 
nual reading  both  of  books,  and  of  his  own  small,  and  almost 


*  rUa  del  Tas»,  p.  241,  ci  icq. 
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iUegiBle  writang.    This  near-sigktedoess  is  indeed  acquired   chap.xxiv. 
by  most  litofafy  men  in  a  greater  or  less  degreie.  *  Our  poet  a.  d.  •  • 

J    '  '  Act*  * 

also  stammered  somewhat,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  so 
that  he  could  not  speak  Mf^ith  much  grace  or  quickness. 
•    In  his  di«ss  this  illustrious  man  was  extremely  simple.   His  nien  of  tum, 
common  habit,  even  in  his  youths  was  black ;  without  those 
fantaetac  ornaments  usual  in  that  age.     He  had  generally, 
likewise,  only  one  suit  \  but^ though  his  dress  was  simple,  it  wa^ 
hx  from  slovenly.     He  was  fond  of  white  and  fine  linen,  ot 
which  he  joved  to  ndake  large  provision,  and  which  he  wore 
plain,  w'itiiotit  ladder  broidery.     Imeniion  these  things 
iperely  as  I  find  them,  without  any  plan  of  building  upon 
ibem  ia  superstructure  of  admiration,  or  examining  whether, 
if  the  poet  had  been  ^  tricked  and  frounced,^  he  would  have 
been  Worthy  of  less  distinction  as  a  man  and  writer.    As  to  ^^w«a- 
ibod,  he  Was  eitremiely  temperate,  but "  loved,'"  says  Serassi, . 
*^  things  &we6t  to  the  taste,  such  as  candied  fruits,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  made  a  plentiful  use  of  sugar  even  to  his  sal- 
lad/'  His  dislike  to  any  thing  bitter  approached  to  horror,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  his  indispositions,  he  could  scarcely  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  any  medicine,  of  which  the  taste  was 
disagreeable.  I  am  sensible  these  remarks  must  seem  trivial ; 


*  In  a  letter  to  P.  Grillo»  vol.  IX.  p.  64«  Taiso  apeaki  of  the  weakneiB  of  his  tight 
in  the  following  manner :  **  Venendo  questa  sera  al  Conveoto  d'Ognissanti,  bo  incontrato 
i!  Sig.  Daca  di  Mantoua,  e  per  la  mia  corta  e  debil  yista  non  ho  potato  pif^iarriaoliiskHie 
a  tempo  di  fargli  riTerenza,^ 

VOL.  II.  %  X 
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CHAP.xxiY.  but  even  the  most  trifling  circumstances  connected  with 
A-  D.  •  •  great  men  are  interesting,  and  have  perhaps  their  value ;  for 
who  can  say  (for  example)  whether  there  be  not  a  close  re- 
lation between  sensation  and  sentiment,  between  natural 
delicacy  of  organic  and  intellectual  taste  ?  In  drinking,  Tas- 
so  was  less  temperate  than  in  food,  at  least  this  was  the  case 
after  his  distemper,  and  might  probablyi)e  produced  by  that 
event,  and  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  dejection. 
He  loved,  he  tells  us,,  such  wines  as  were  sweet  and  piquant  * 
Above  all,  says  Brusoni,  (who,  however,  is  an  apocryphal 
writer,)  he  was  fond  of  good  Malmsey,  and  was  accustomed 
to  say,  that  Malmsey  filled  him  with  poetical  inspiration.  *f« 
^wfovicion.  The  conversation  of  Tasso»  though  no  doubt  sensible  and 
judicioiis,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gay  or  brilliant 
His  soul  was  naturally  lofty,  his  conceptions  elevated,  his 
look  pensive,  and  his  manners  dignified ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
he  had  too  large  a  portion  of  what  Milton  calls  a  ^  tragic 
sadness  and  gravity."  This  might  indeed  be  in  some  mea- 
sure attributed  to  his  misfortunes ;  but,  though  his  Aminta 
discovers  wit  and  liveliness,  I  am  doubtful  if  he  ever  pos- 
sessed much  of  that  mobility  of  imagination,  that  facility, 
that  rapidity,  that  abandonment,  and  gaiety,  which  give 


♦  Vol.  IX.  450.  VII.  37 !• 

t  Gondola  a  tn  Bern,  p.  273.  This  work  was  printed  at  Venice,  166%  in  l2mo.  Its 
author,  Jerome  Brosoni,  describes,  in  a  romantic  manner,  the  loves  of  Tasso  and  Leonora 
of  Este,  and  recounts  a  nnmber  of  imaginary  and  slanderous  circumstances.  It  wm 
placed  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books. 
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a  charm  to  social  intercourse.  Gravity,  indeed,  was,  m  the  cHAP.uir. 
age  and  country  of  Tasso,  numbered  among  the  virtues,  and 
in  the  eulogy  of  any  illustrious  man,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
his  most  commendable  qualities.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  ladies  of  that  age  were  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Marchioness  in  Goldoni's  comedy,  who,  speaking  of  our  poet, 
thus  contrasts  his  writings  and  conversation : 

Vi  dir6:  delP  Aoiore  ho  qualche  ftima,  ^  vero; 
Blft  h  troppo  mdaDConico^  ttoppo  ki  volto  tevenv 
Ne  80,  come  prodotte  abbia  si  dolce  rime 
Un  uom,  cbe  nel  vederlo  nera  mestizia  imprime : 
Ammiro  il  six)  talenio,  gradiaoo  i  caimi  moi. 
Ma  ogual  piacer  dod  tiovo  a  coDTeisar  con  lai.  * 

Manso  has  dedicated  one  <^  the  books  of  his  life  of  Tasso 
to  a  detail  of  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  of  that  poet.  It 
unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  of  these  a  considerable 
part  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  pub- 
lished before  Tasso  was  born,  f  It  was  usual  indeed  for  a 
biographical  writer  in  those  times,  to  pillage  Plutarch,  or 
Diogenes  Laertius,  for  good  things  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  hb  hero ;  a  practice  from  which  Machiavel  could  not  ab» 


•  ToTfiiato  Tatto,  At  1.  ac  6.  In  many  of  Tasso's  letten  there  h  great  nai?et6» 
owing^  perhap«»  in  part»  to  hh  disease. 

f  Manso  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  awaie  of  tbe  occasional  want  of  orginality  in 
his  bon  nots;  for,  after  mentioning  one,  he  says,  ^  Qnesto  motto  fa  da  alconi  ad  Epitet- 
to  attribvHti^  ma  tion  i  marayiglia,  cbe  il  medesimo  pensiero  caggia  nella  mente,  e  nella 
lingua  dt  molts:  e  percio  agevohnenle  potriL  a?yenire  anche  nolle  cose  ch'appresso  sogb 
giangeremo,  che  molte  di  ^nelle  che  Torqnato  diss^  Ibssero  da  altri,  e  prima  e  dapoi 
ftate  dette ;  ne  percid  doyri  chi  legge  prendeme  ammirazione.'' 
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c^AF^xriy,  stain  in  his  short  detail  of  the  life  even  of  :an  illiterate  sol- 
!*•?'♦*  *  dier^  CastrUcciof  Castracani.  In  the  ages  of  pedantry,  it  is 
true,  it  is  not  improbafble,  that  many  of  the  sayings  of  the 
old  philosophers  might  have  been  repeated  aa. their  owi^  by 
the  learned  imeo  of  the  time ;  and  that  aa  Italian  or  Ger- 
man :sage  might  make  his  hearers  occasionally  wise»  or  mer* 
ry,  with  aa  apophthegm,  or  j&st,  of  Diog^^s  ot  Socrates. 

One  of  the  besit  of  the.  sayings  mentioned  by  Manso^  is  the 
following,  which  has,  moreover,  an  air  .of  authenticity.  Some 
Neapolitan  gentlemen  investigating^  in.  presence  of  our  poet, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  stanza  in  his  Jerusalem^  Salva- 
tor  Pasqualoni,  a  lawyer,,  and  excellent  writer  of  verses,  re- 
cited and  gave  the  preference  to  that  which  begins  in  the 
following  manner,  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Tasso ; 

Gianto  alia  tomba*  oye  al  suo  spirto  tIto 
Dolorosa  prigione  il  ciet  prescrisse.  * 

One  of  the  Company,  not  overseasoned  with  salt,  resolving 
to  push  himself  into  notice  by  a  sagacious  interrogation, 
demanded  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  verses  of  Pet- 


*  Can.  Xn.  St.  96.  Thus  Manso^  p.  344.  Menage^  however,  in  his  Observaiiont  tfon 
the  Amntay  p.  318,  says  that  he  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  stanza  here  aUnd^l 
to  is  really  the  most  beautiful,  *'  as  the  last  rerse  is  a  play  upon  words,  unnatural  to  a 
person  iu  the  very  afllicted  situation  in  which  Tancred  was.  If  it  were  pennitted  ine^'' 
continues  Menage,  **  to  say  what  I  thinks  I  should  prefer  to  this  admirable  staaza,  ittk 
other  in  canto  XX.  (st  51,)  which  begins  Giaeeil  cwmUo*  Indeed,  Tasso  himstlf  «f* 
finned  to  the  Marquis  Frangipane,  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  stanza  of  the  Jtmmahmt.  a 
clicamstaBce  which  I  learned  from  the  Count  of  Fieschi,  a  relation  of  that  BoUemaii." 
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r&rch.    To  this^  Tasso,  not  much  delighted  with  the  changie  ohap^xxiv. 
of  subject  from  himself  to  Petrarch,  replied,  it  is  the  follow^  ^;^/  * 
ing: 

Infiaita  «  Ift  sobif  r»  degK  ScioeQiiu  ^ 

One  Julius  Cortese,  a  learned  Greeks  and  professor  of  that 
language  at  Naples,  complained  to  Tasso,  that  he  had  every 
where  in  his  poem  spoken  ill  of  Greece ;  saying  of  it,  for  in- 
stance, 

Or  se  to  m' vil  ichrab  ^  U  tix^  flonrmggoi 
(Non  ti  lagnar)  giiutuBia,  e  0011  oltraggio,t 

AW  the  virtues,  said  Julius,  issued  lirom  Gceece.<^-^They  did 
so,  replied  Taaso,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  tl|ei»  was  not 
poe  remaining.      :.        ' 

With  re^rd  to  the  Ckdstian  virtues,  ciind  moral  qualities 
of  TaspjD,;  these  were^miiient  m  a  very  high  degree.  I  have  ckrittto  tir- 
ineutioned,  that  celigioui  principles  were  early  implanted  in  q'!!ldui«t."''' 
biSiiOjul,  and  these  seldoiaaltogdther  wither,  when  they  have 
been  planted  with  owe.  .  In  the  miufl'of  Torqu&to  they  met 
a  congenial  soil ;  there  they  fixed  themselves,  and  there  they 
grew.  His  devotional  faabits^must  have  1)een' nurtured  by 
the  composition  of  his  immortal  work,  in  which  the  proces- 


*  The  band  of  fools  is  infinite  indeed !  '        .  ^ 

t  Cant  I.  51.    Now  if  tbou  l>e  a  bond  slave  Tile*  be<;pmei 

No  wrong  is  that,  but  God's  most  righteous  doonu     ' 

Faibfaz. 


A.  D.  ♦  -• 
AcC  • 
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eHAP.mv,  sioQs,  the  litanies,  and  all  that  regards  religion,  are  represent^ 
ed,{as  Voltaire  himself  remarks,)  with  uncommon  majesty.* 
In  short,  it  appears  from  the  whole  of  his  writings,  and  his 
life,  that  Torquato  was  animated  with  a  spirit  of  the  warm- 
est piety,  a  "  spirit  of  faith,  of  charity,  of  hope%** 

Spirto  di  f2«  di  caritA,  di  speme. 

That  this  great  poet  was  fond  of  pleasure,  is  evident,  not 
only  irom  his  own  confession,*^  but  indeed  from  the  whole 
character  of  his  poetical  productions.  Hb  soul,  how- 
ever, was  sublime,  and  his  taste  refined  ;  and  to  these  we  <^ 
may  add,  (as  protectors  of  his  purity,)  in  youth,  the  de- 
ration of  his  passion,  and  in  manhood,  his  calamities.  In 
fact,  the  sensibility  that  appears  in  his  works,  seems  not  to 
be  such  as  could  be  felt  by  a  supplied  voluptuary ;  it  is  the 
aspiration  of  a  heart,  unallured  by  common  objects,  after 
Elysian  scenes,  and  more  than  mortal  beauty4  The  dispo-, 
sition  of  Tasso  was  by  nature  affectionate  and  courteous ; 


•  Eitai  sur  ta  Peak  Epiqu^-^Art.  Le  Tasse. 

t  Vol  X.  p.  586.  IX.  245. 

%  Megli  atti  poi  fa  ooti  giaade  la  «ia  continensa,  ch'io  quantunqpe  ikmi  osaari  aooer- 
tar^  Ini  esseni  del  totto  da  camali  ooDgingDimenti  sempre  astenoto ;  nondimeno  dob  po* 
%rei  aSsrmare  di  n^r  oosa  in  contrario;  e  pure  pochissimi  stimo  lo^  che  tieoo  oolong 
che  ne  ponano  piu  npere  di  quel  che  lo  ne  80....Fai  da  bocca  di  lai  medesimo  raasico- 
T9AO,  che  dal  tempo  del  lao  ritegno  in  Sant*  Anna,  ch'ayyene  negli  anni  trentacinque 
della  sua  Tita,  e  aedici  ayanti  la  morte,  ^li  interamente  fu  casto ;  degli  altri  primi  non 
0ii  Eyelid  mai  ^di  modo,  ch'io  poua  alcuna  cdba  di  certo  qui  raccontare.  Manso  Vkm 
M  T4Uto,  p.  S68. 
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so  artless  was  he,  as  easily  to  be  deceived,  but  ever  ready  to   chap>xxiv, 
forgive  and  pardon.*     In  all  his  works,  I  do  not  recollect  a^;* 
a  single  passage,  in  which  he  decries  any  other  writer.   The^"^ 
sentiment  of  gratitude  was  in  him  very  strong ;  and  such  had 
been  his  sufferings,  that  a  very  small  benefit  was  sufficient 
to  excite  it     What  was!  most  irksome  in  his  temper  wa«  a 
strange  fear  he  had  of  being  slighted,  and  a  suspicious  and 
mistrustful  disposition.    This,^  however,  (though  partly,  per- 
haps, owing  to  his  poverty,  and  residence  in  a  ceremonious 
court,)  must  be  principally  attributed  to  disease ;  as^  with 
his  birth  and  talents,  it  was  impossible  for  him  reasonably 
to  suppose,  that  he  could  ever  be  despised.    That  quality 
which,  above  all  others,  gives  security  against  contempt, 
was  possessed  by  the  poet  in  a  sovereign  degree.     He  was 
courageous  almost  to  excess ;  and,  after  a  particular  display  ^. 
of  his  prowess  at  Fenara,  it  was  a  proverb,  we  are  told,  in 
that  city,  that  no  one  equalled  Torq.uato  in  the  use  of  the 
pen  and  of  the  sword. 

Colla  peima»  e  colla  spada, 
Natnin  yal'^panto  Torqoato*  . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  illustrious  man  was  so  extremely  inatten««i  t- 
inattentive  to  economy,  a  circumstance  which  exposed  him  to 
many  hardships,  and  (what  happened,  indeed,  to  almost  every 
writer  in  the  days  of  patronage)  to  some  humiliating  descents. 


*  We  have  seen,  p.  209/his  more  than  forgiTieneas  of  George  Alario;  and,  in  1587« 
Montecatino  having  presented  Tasio  with  one  of  his  publications^  the  poet  acknowledges 
it  in  the  kindest  manner.    Vol.  X.  p.  40.  .  Other  instances  might  be  eaumerated. 


ecoooRiy. 


Aet 
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cHAP.xxiY.  When  a  man  natursdly  proud  ikumblea  himsdf^  he  is  the  most 
A.  D.  •  5  abject  of  beings  ^  it  k  against  his  nature,  and  he  cannot  de- 
scend with  grace.  The  letters  of  Bacon  remain  an  insult  to 
human  genius^  and  a  monmfiil  lesson  of  hunmn  weakness ; 
Che  manners  of  Bouskeau  were  attikneft  not  inerely  obsequi- 
ous, but  cringing ;  and  it  cannot  be  di^uis^d,  that  the  po» 
Terty  and  mismanagement  of  Tasso  subjected  him  oqca* 
siooally  to  mean:  solicitation.  We  have  seen,  that,  at  hns  de^ 
parture  to  Fiance,  what  little  he 'had  was  in  the  bni4s  of 
Jews  i  and,  as  I  formei^  i  remarked,  one  is  sometimes  snm 
prised  at  seeio^  in  his  letters^  that,  a  few  daj^  A^et  re*t 
oeiving;  a  considSefafole  present^  he  is  as  poor  as  ever.  Thig 
seems  to  hare  proceeded^  not  from  p»>digality,  but  cair&» 
lessne^  and  from  an  opinion^  that  attention  to  worldly^  ceo* 
cems  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher. 

Th^e  was  another  quality  of  Tasso,  which,  in  the  scenes 
into  which  his  destiny  threw  him,  mast  have  greatly  impe- 
ded his  fortune,  as  it  not  only  made  him  enemies,  but  deli- 
vered him  into  their  hands.  This,  was  an  uncommon  frank- 
ness and  openness  of  nature,  which^  however,  if  it  be  not  it- 
self a  virtue,  is  their  very  comiiKA  atteadant.  It  proceeds, 
in  general,  from  a  heart  free  from  guile,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  at  once  unsuspicious  of  ojthers,  and  unconscious  of 
any  thing  which  it  thinks  necessary  to  dissemble ;  or  it  may 
arise  from  an  upright  dignity  of  soul,  which  sees  of  hears 
with  abomination,  all  that  is  base  and  wicked,  and  in  which 
the  love  of  truth  is  a  true  passion.  There  are  some  persons, 
too,  of  a  sensibility  so  powerful,  that,  whoever  happens  to  be 
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Mrith  them,  is  at  that  moment  to  them  the  world ;  their  hearts  chap,  xxiv. 
involuntarily  open,  they  are  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  to  titV*  * 
please,  and  they  thus  make  confidants  of  their  sentiments, 
people,  whom  in  reality  they  regard  with  indifference.  Tas- 
so,  likewise,  appears  to  have  been  variable  and  irresolute ; 
but  this,  it  is  probable,  proceeded  from  his  indisposition. 
Inactivity  of  body,  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  is  unsupport- 
able ;  and  in  the  fever  of  the  soul,  every  change  of  posture 
is  attempted  in  search  of  relief. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  character  and  endow-  inteuectoai 

character,  ^"m* 

mehts  of  Tasso,  these  were  in  the  highest  degree  exalted  and  JJJJJJ^"**'^  •' 
vast.  His  apprehension  was  exceedingly  quick,  since  no 
such  specimen  as  the  Binaldo^  both  of  early  progress  in  litera- 
ture and  of  genius,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  learning. 
So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that  he  tells  us,  in  a  letter 
formerly  quoted,  that,  before  it  was  weakened  by  sickness, 
he. was  accustomed  very  seldom  to  write,  as  he  could  retain 
at  once,  three  or  four  hundred  stanzas.  His  principal  study, 
next  to  poetry  and  criticism,  had  been  the  dialogues  of  % 

Plato ;  but  I  know  not  that  he  had  ever  been  a  profound 
Greek  scholar,  and  it  is  certain,  though  concealed  by  his 
biographers,  that  he  had  lost  to  a  considerable  degree  his 
iaciUty  in  that  language.*  His  erudition,  however,  was  very 
extensive,  and,  from  some  of  his  dialogues,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  have  been  immense.    With  the  French  and  Spa- 


*  Vol.  DL  pp.  85,  96,  285.    See  also  ahaoe,  pp.  188, 275. 
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<BAP,xxiv,  nigl),  which  at  that  period  were  considered  (with  the  Italian,) 
Aet?V*  *  ^  *^^  ^^y  ^^^^  languages  of  Europe,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted,* He  was  deeply  skilled  in  what  that  age  consi- 
dered as  philosophy ;  and  (what  was  then»  and  even  now, 
is  too  rare  among  literary  men,)  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

As  to  the  excellence  of  the  poetical  taste  of  Taaao,  this 
appears,  in  the  first  place,  from  his  discourses  on  epic  poetry, 
and  ffom  several  critical  memoirs  extant  in  his  works.    To 
me,  these  discourses,  (which  were  written  in  the  early  youth 
of  their  author,)  seem  the  most  perfect  of  all  literary  dis-x^ 
cussioas.     They  are  the  blended  result  of  the  profoundest 
jud^wt,  and  the  most  exquisite  sensibility ;  and,  with  the 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Jerusalem  TMivereii^  are  of  in- 
estimable importance  to  the  student  of  poetry  and  criticism. 
But,  above  all,  the  excellence  of  the  taste  of  Tasso  appeaiB 
from  the  judicious  choice  of  the  subject  of  his  po^n,  and  . 
the  admirable  conduct  it  displays  ^throughout    He  seems 
^arly,  as  J  have  more  than  once  remarked,  to  have  been  sei>- 
sible  of  the  advantage  which  would  spring  lixim  an  union  of  ^ 
Gothic  splendour  and  variety,  with  classic  regularity.  While 
the  romantic  writers  were  huddling  together  adventures 
without  connexion,  and  without  contrast ;  without  distribi^- 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  of  bustle  and  repose ;  while  they 
were  placing  the  simple  by  the  grotesque,  and  the  lofty  by 
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tbo  mean^  the  followers  of  the  ancients  were  reprodacing  chap.  xxiv. 
only  oonimon  thou^ts^  and  faded  pictures.    It  was  then  a.  d.  •  • 

Acta   • 

that  this  mighty  genius  conceived^  and  conceived,  as  we  have 
seen»  in  early  youths  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Grecian  graces 
of  order  and  regularity,  with  the  Gothic  solemn  fancies  and 
bewitching  incantations*  For  this  purpose,  he  selected  a 
subject,  interesting  beyond  all  others;  where  ambition  might 
be  represented  as  spiritualised  by  devotion;  where  angels 
and  daemons  ndight  be  exhibited  as  naturally  interested; 
where  the  manners  and  custcmis  were  diffierent  on  both  side«, 
and  on*  both  picturesque;  where  scenes  touching,  or  sublime, 
or  terrible,  might  alternately  be  displayed ;  and  the  moiftt 
specious  miracles  be  mingled  with  the  sweetest  pictures  of 
nature. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  poetical  judgmrait  of  Tasso  is  Principal 
to  be  estimated ;  and  not  from  a  few  points,  and  strained  poedc^tedn. 
conceits,  scattered  through  his  poem.    These  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lyric  poets  of 
his  country,  and  to  his  own  extensive  {nractice  of  that  spe*  * 
cies  of  composition.    Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  faulty  verses  axe  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  discourses 
of  his  lovers,  in  dLflferent  parts  of  his  Jertuakm^  love  being 
the  principal  province  of  the  lyric  poetry  (^  Italy.    In  his 
pastoral,  also,  the  two  most  faulty  passages  me  the  address 
of  Aminta  to  the  tree,  from  which  he  is  unbinding  Sylvia,, 
(Act  III.  Scene  L)  and  that  of  Sylvia  to  the  girdle  of 
Aminta,  which  had  broke  in  the  hands  of  the  shepherd,  who 
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CHAP.  XXIV,  attempted  to  detain  him,  when  falling  from  the  rock,  (Act 
^;*  •  IV.  Scene  2.)  Defects  of  a  similar  kind  exist  in  the  twelfth 
canto  of  the  Jerusalemy  where  Tancred,  at  the  tomb  of  Qo- 
rinda,  laments  her  death ;  and  in  the  love  conversations  of 
Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  the  sixteenth.  In  .these,  and  a  few 
analogous  passages,  subtle  and  artificial  reflections  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  true  sentiments  of  nature.  No  one  had  felt 
the  passion  of  love  more  ardently  than  Torquato ;  no  one 
has  delineated  beauty  with  so  sweet  a  pencil,  of  expressed  so 
powerfully  the  magic  of  its  influence ;  but  in  Italy,  so  much 
had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  love,  at  the  very  dawn  of 
its  Uterature,  that  nothing  remained  for  the  later  poets  but 
fanciful  conceits  and  elaborate  wit.  They  sat  down,  not  to 
give  vent  to  the  emotions,  or  sufferings  of  the  heart,  but  to 
ransack  the  memory,  and  fatigue  the  fancy,  in  search  of  oc- 
cult qualities,  and  dissimilar  similarities.  They  seem  to  have 
been  more  anxious  to  be  admired  than  pitied  by  their  mis- 
tresses ;  as  thet/j  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  more 
flattered  with  exciting  respect  and  awe  than  desire  or  love. 
Tasso  did  not  altogether  escape  the  metaphysical  jargon  of 
his  country ;  for  the  greatest  genius  cannot  wholly  surmount 
the  empire  of  habit  and  education ;  and,  in  a  quibbling  and 
punning  age,  its  Miltons  and  its  Shakespeares  will  be  quib- 
biers  at  times,  and  punsters.  The  blemishes,  however,  in 
the  Jerusalem  are  in  no  great  number,  and  most  of  those 
passages  of  that  poem,  which,  by  Bouhours,  and  others^ 
have  been  blamed  as  conceits,  are,  in  fact,  most  beautiful 
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and  ingenious  thoughts.*    True  criticism  will,  perhaps,  find   chap,  xxnr* 
at  length,  that  what,  in  some  of  the  ancients,  has  been  called   ^; 
simplicity,  is  only  mawkish  insipidity ;  and  will  estimate 
the  productions  of  genius,  not  by  the  chronological  table, 
but  by  the  pleasure  which  they  give.  . 

Of  the  criticisms  which  I  have  met  with  of  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered^  by  far  the  best,  is  that  of  Voltaire^  in  his  Essay  on 
Epic  Poetry ;  a  criticism,  indeed,  compiled  in  a  considerable 
degree  from  Terrasson^  and  other  writers ;  but  to  which  that 
illustrious  poet  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  Vol* 
taire  himself  has  derived  from  the  Crusades,  the  subject  of 
Zaircy  the  most  afiecting  of  his  tragedies ;  and  never  did 
poet,  except  perhaps  Tasso  himself,  represent  heroism  ,as 
speaking  with  sentiments  more  dignified ;  or  enthusiasm  with 
accents  more  pathetic,,  and  more  true. 

^  There  is,  (says  this  distinguished  writer,  in  speaking  of  critieifmmitfce 
the  Gqffredoi\')  there  is  no  monument  in  Italy,  that  more  y^^^^ 
deserves  the  attention  of  a  traveller  than  the  Jerusalem  of 
Tas8o%  • . .  Time^  which  undermines  the  reputation  of  com- 
mon performances,  has:  only  rendered,  more  stable  that. of 
this  poem.  The  Jerusalem  DeUpered  is.  now  sung  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  as  the  poems  of  Homer  wfere  in  Greece ;  and 
Tasso.  is  placed  without' scruple  by  the  side  of  Virgil  and  of 


*  See  Bouhoan'  M4sniere  de  bienpen$er,  ifc»,  and  Pcmiei  Jtigcmeu^es» 
t  Essai  sur  la  Piksie  X^iquc^Ari,  Le  Tasse. 
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CHAP.  XXIV.  Homer,  in  spite  of  his  defects,  and  the  criticisms  of  0es« 

A.D^»  •        preaux/' 

^^  The  Jerusalem  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  resemble  the 
Iliad :  but,  if  it  be  an  imitatioii  to  select  in  history  a  subject 
analogous  to  the  fable  of  the  war  of  Troy ;  if  Rinaldo  be  a 
copy  of  Achilles,  and  Godfrey  of  Agamemnon,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Tasao  has  far  surpassed  bis  model.  In  his 
battled,  he  has  as  much  fire  as  Homor,  with  more  variety. 
His  heroes,  like  tho&b  of  the  Itiadj  have  a  difference  of  ch»« 
racter ;  bat  the  characters  of  Tasso  are  introduced  more 
skilfully,  marked  moire  strongly,  and  stistained  more  art« 
ftilly.  In  the  Grecian  poet  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  itself;  in  the  Italian  every  character 
is  uniforaH  ^tnd  supported  to  the  last/' 

^'  Tasso  has  painted  what  Homer  only  sketched ;  he  has 
perfected  the  art  of  varying  his  tints ;  of  discriminating  in  the 
differ^t  virtues,  vices^  and  passions^specific  difierences,  which 
no  eye  bad  discerned  but  his  own.  Thus  the  characterntic, 
both  of  God&ej  and  Aladin,  is  sagacity ;  but  in  Godfrey 
.  t  is  a  calm  and  cautious  prudence ;  in  Aladin  a  restless  and 
crael  policy.  Courage  is  predominant  both  in  Tancred  and 
Argantes;  but  in  Tancred  it  is  a  generous  contempt  of 
danger ;  in  Argantes  a  brutal  fury.  Lote,  in  Armida,  is  a 
mixture  of  coquetry  and  madness ;  in  Erminia,  it  is  a  sweet 
and  pleasing  tenderness.  There  is  indeed  no  figure  in  the 
picture  which  discovers  not  the  hand  of  a  master ;  even  the 
nermit  Peter  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  enchanter  Ismeno, 
and  these  two  personages  are  assuredly  superior  to  the  Cal- 
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chas  iEmd  lUthjrbias  of  Homer.    Rinaldo  is  indeed  imitated  chap,  jlxiv. 
from  Achilles ;  but  his  faults  are  more  excusable^  his  cha« 
racier  is  more  amiable,  and  his  leisure  is  better  employed. 
We  are  dazzled  with  Achiltes,  but  for  Rinaldo  we  are  inte* 
rested."" 

^^  I  know  not  whether  Homer  has  acted  rightly  in  exci« 
ting  so  strongly  our  sympathy  for  Priam,  the  enemy  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  it  was  indeed  a  master  stroke  in  Tasso  to  ren* 
der  Aladin  odious.  Had  this  not  been  tiie  case,  the  reader 
might  have  taken  part  with  the  Mahometans  against  the 
Christians ;  he  might  hare  been  led  to  consider  the  latter  as 
a  band  of  robbers,  who  had  agreed  to  issue  from  the  heart  of 
Europe  to  lay  desolate  a  country  to  which  they  had  no  claim ; 
and  to  massacFe  in  cold  blood  a  venerable  monarch  of 
fourscore  years,  and  a  whole  innocent  people,  against  whom 
they  had  no  pretence  of  complaint.** 

After  a  sally  against  the  Crusades^  which  he  represents  as 
equally  foolish  and  barbarous,  Voltaire  thus  proceeds : 

^^  Tasso  has,  with  much  judgmeat»  eihibitftfl  them  in  a 
very  different  light.  In  his  poem  we  behold  an  army  of  he- 
roes, marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  virtuous  chief,  to  de- 
liver, from  the  yoke  of  infidelst  a  country  whidi  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  a  God.  Considered 
in  this  view,,  the  subject  of  the  Jermalem  is  the  most  noble 
that  can  be  conceived.  Tasso  has  treated  it  with  all  the 
dignity  of  which  it  is  worthy^  nor  is  this  elevated  work  less 
interesting  than  it  is  sublime.  The  action  is  well  conduct- 
ed, the  incidents  ia  gOMral  attfrilly  disposed,  the  adven- 
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CHAP,  XXIV.  tures  skilfully  introduced,  the  lights  and  shades  admimblj 
distributed.  He  transports  his  reader  from  the  tumults  of 
war,  to  the  sweet  solitudes  of  love ;  and  from  scenes  of  ex«- 
quisitebliss,  he  again  conducts  him  to  the  field  of  battle. 
The  sensibility  which  he  at  first  awakens  is  gradually  aug- 
mented ;  he  rises  gradually  above  himself,  as  he  proceeds 
from  book  to  book.  His  style  is  almost  always  clear  and 
elegant;  and,  when  his  subject  requires  elevation,  it  is  asto- 
nishing to  perceive  how  he  impresses  a  new  character  on  the 
softness  of  the  Italian  language ;  how  he  sublimes  it  into 
majesty,  and  compresses  it  into  strength/'* 


*  Of  this  an  example  may  be  given  in  a  stanza,  which  has  frequently  been  quoted, 
as  an  instance  of  imitatiye  haimony*  It  u  the  description  of  the  summoning  the  infernal 
council^  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Jemwkm  Ddhcred* 

Chiama  gli  habitator  de  I'ombre  eterne, 
11  rauco  suon  de  la  Tartarea  tiomba : 
Treman  k  spatiose  atre  caTerne* 
£  Taer  cieco  i  quel  romor  rimbomba : 
Nd  stridendo  cosi  da  le  supeme 
Begioni  del  cielo  il  fblgor  pionkba; 
Nd  si  BCOBsa  giamai  trema  la  terra, 
Quando  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra. 

The  dreary  trumpet  blew  a  dismal  blast. 
Which  rumbled  hoarse^  mid  lands,  and  kingdoms  under; 
Through  darkness  wide  it  roared,  through  hollows  vatt. 
And  fillM  the  deep  with  dread,  and  horrid  wonder: 
Not  such  the  sound,  when  mortals  hear  aghast. 
Mid  groaning  Alpine  wood^  the  rattling  thunder ; 
Not  such  the  shock  which  heaves  the  lab'ring  earth. 
When  vapours  pent  within  contend  for  birth. 

Stanzas. 

These  lines  of  Tasso  are  imitated^  though  with  much  improvement,  from  the  CkruHmd 
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**  One  may  find,  indeed,  in  the  Jerusakm^  about  twohunr  6«ap.xxiv., 
dred  verses,  in  which  the  author  has  indulged  himself  in  a.d.«  • 

Act* 

puerile  concetti^  and  a  mere  play  upon  words.  These  weajk* 
nekaes,  however,  were  a  sort  of  tribute  which  his  genius  paid 
to  the  epigrammatic  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived/' 

After  this  very  high  eulogy,  Voltaire  points  out  what  he 
considers  as  defects  in  various  parts  of  the  poem,  a  circum-r 
stance  which,  as  Mr  Hoole  remarks^  gives  his  testimony  :in 
behalf  of  Tasso,  so  far'  as  it  goes,  new  force.  Of  these  cri-> 
ticisms,  the  greater  part  seem  to  be  made,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  author,  merely  poifr  egayerks  chases^  and  the 
few  that  are  serious,  (if  indeed  any  one  but  the  objectipn  tQ 
the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia  is  so,)  are  not  more 
just.  With  regard  to  this  episode,  if  it  had  no  other.merit 
than  throwing  odium  on  the  character  of  Aladin,  a  circum*- 
stance  which  Voltaire  considers  as  of  such  mighty  conse-^ 


of  Vida»  to  which  poem,  ht  has  in  the'wliolQ  pafeng^  oofk^fnMg  the  coancil,  be#»cpiiii- 
derably  indebted.    In  the  work  of  Vida,  the  sound  is  also  an  echo  to  the  sense : 

M-^-  ecce  i^tur  dedit  ingens  bnccina  rfgnmn^ 
Quo  sabitd  intouuit  caecis  doma9  alta  carernis 
Undique  opaca»  ingens «  antra  intonoere  profhnda, 
Atque  procul  gravido  ireme&cta  est  corpora  Tellos. 

Tliefirit  whosaiMs  to  have  described  an  infernal,  council^  with  any  degree  of  dignitji^  is 
Clandian«  in  his  first  book  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  He  was  imitated  and  improved  on 
by  Vida;  who  was  imitated  and  improved  on  by  Tasso,  as  the  latter  has  been  by  Mil. 
ton.  r  . 
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CHAP.  XXIV 

A.  D.  •  • 
AeU* 


NobkoeM  of 
the  chancten 
in  the  Jernsa- 


quence,  it  would  be  far  from  useless.*  What  the  French 
poet  objects  to,  are  the  enchantraents,  that  is  to  say,  the 
finest  passages  of  the  work  of  ^Tasso.  Of  these  objections, 
the  principal  have  been  answered  by  Mr  Hoole,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

In  our  criticisms  of  the  poem  of  Tasso,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  singular  nobleness  and  dignity  of  his  characters. 
His  Tancred  is  a  chevalier  Bayard,  refined  to  the  highest 
degree,  by  the  l6fty  genius  of  the  poet.  When  Rinalda 
leaves  in  a  rage  the  Christian  army,  he  does  not,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Terrasson,  repose,  like  Achilles,  in  his  tent,  and 
behold  with  apathy  the  ruin  of  his  countrymciu  He  does  not 
pray  like  him,  that  no  one,  whether  friend  or  foe,  may  es- 
cape A'om  slaughter.  No — he  refuses  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  heroes,  who  wish  to  follow  him,  as  partakers  of  his  for- 
tunes :  he  resolves  to  go  to  Egypt  to  oppose  its  monarch, 
who  was  arming  against  the  crusades,  and  thus,  though  at 
a  distance,  to-co-opcrate  with  the  Christisui  arms :  he  deter- 
mines to  explore  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  revolves  in  his 
mind  the  greatest  and  most  unwonted  exploits. 


Molta  uitanto  e  concorsa  arnica  gente, 
£  seco  aodaroe  ogn'an  procura,  e  prega : 
EgU  tatti  riDgrazia,  e  seco  prende 
Sol  duo  Scudieri«  e  su'l  cavallo  asoende. 


•  See  above,  yoL  L  p.  216. 
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«  '  d2*  CHAP.  XXIV. 

Parte,  c  porta  xm  desio  d'etema,  ed  alma  T^d"^ 

Gloria,  the  a  nobil  core  d  sferza,  c  spronc ;  j^^  i 

A' fliagnanime  imprese  infteata  hi  I'alma, 
Ed  inBoIite  cose  oprar  dispoae. 
Gir  fra  i  nemici :  ivi  6  cipresso,  6  palma 
Acqaistar  per  la  fed^  ond'  h  campione ; 
Scorrer  I'Egitto,  c  penetrar  fin  dove 
Fuor  d'incognito  fonte  il  Nilo  mote.* 

But,  above  all,  the  principal  charm  of  the  Jeruiokm  De-  Armito 
tiveredy  is  the  enchantress  Armida,  and  the  adventures  and 
events  to  which  she  gives  birth.  Never  did  the  imagination 
conceive  a  woman  so  bewitching;  never  did  genius anay 
with  such  seducing  charms  an  ideal  being.  Her  boldness  in 
undertaking  the  preservation  of  her  faith ;  her  arts  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  these  arts  yielding  to  her  love  for  Rinaldo ;  her  ge- 


*  A  crowd  of  friends  around  the  hero  throng, 
And  seek  to  share  his  glory,  and  hb  fate; 
He  thanks  them  all ;  bat  only  with  him  tokes 
Two  trusty  squires,  and  slow  the  camp  forsldces. 

And,  evermore,  gay  visions  of  delight 
Enrapt,  as  on  he  rode,  his  burning  mind; 
Atchlevements  vast,  unheard-of  deeds  of  might, 
And  M  of  Paynim  empires  he  design'd  : 
Alike  to  him  to  gain  in  toilsome  fight 
The  pakn  or  cypres^  if  with  glory  join'd: 
£gypt  he  means  to  waste,  and  bend  his  course 
To  where  mysterious  Nile  conceals  its  source. 


Canto  V. 
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€BAP.xxiy.  nius,  her  vivacity,  her  prbfoand  sensibility,  affect,  in  the 
A.D.»  •  strongest  degree,  the  fancy  and  the  heart.  The  enchantres* 
ses  of  other  poets ;  the  Alcina  of  Ariosto,  and  Duessa  of 
Spenser,  are  foul  and  filthy  hags ;  and  Tasso  seems,  first  of 
the  romantic  poets,  to  have  perceived  that  there  is  no 
witchery  so  powerful,  as  natural  and  virgin  grace.  In  every 
country,  Armida,  and  the  gardens  of  Armida,  are  proverbial 
terms  for  beauty  and  delight ;  and  there  is  no  reader  of  sen- 
sibility, who  does  not  adopt,  or  at  least  c<Mifess  the  justness 
of  the  sentiments  which  Quinault,  in  liis  opera  on  this  sub- 
ject, puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  enamoured  Rinaldo : 

.    Qoe  j'etois  inaens^  de  croire 
Qu'an  Tain  laiirier,  donne  par  la  Vicioire, 

De  toua  lea  biens  fbt  le  phis  predeux ! 

Tout  Fecial  dont  brille  la  gjoire, 

Vaut  il  un  regard  de  vos  yeax } 

Eftt  il  ua  hiea  si  charman^  el;  si  T»xe, 
Que  celai  dont  TAmour  yeut  combler  mon  espoir  ?  * 

Taao'i  piiiot.  To  au  English  reader,  some  of  Tasso's  paintings  of  the  spin- 
lita^  woiidf  *  tual  world  may,  perhaps,  seem  mean,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  our  ideas  of  this  kind,  by  the  sublime  pictures  which  have 
been  pourtrayed  by  the  genius  of  Milton.  This,  however, 
can  only  apply  to  his  description  of  the  Devil,  and  the  in- 
fernal scenes ;  for  the  angels  of  Tasso  are  beautiful  as  those 
of  Raphael,  and  have  evidently  been  the  principal  study  of 


*  Acte  5,  Scene  1. 
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the  English  poet   What  vision  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  more   chap.xxiv« 
happily   conceived,  or  more  exquisitely  delineated,  than  a.d.*  • 

Act*  * 

the  picture  of  Gabriel,  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Jerusalem^ 
or  the  descent  of  Michael,  in  the  ninth.  Tasso,  has  indeed, 
in  the  description  of  his  Devil,  injured  the  picture,  by  some 
disgusting  strokes,  but  it  was  not  his  object  to  exhibit  that 
being  as  the  rival  of  the  Omnipotent.  Satan  is  not,  as  in  the 
Paradise  Lost^  the  principal  character  of  the' Jertisa/em ;  nor 
was  it  the  purpose  of  the  poet  to  depict  him  as  sublime,  but 
horrible.  Nevertheless,  he  has  raised  the  leader  of  the  infernal 
regions  higher  than  Michael  Angelo,  or  any  painter  or  poet 
who  preceded  him,  andhas  described  him  as  towing,  terrible, 
and  majestic  as  Atlas.  One  of  the  commentators,  indeed,  of 
Tasso,'  apdogises  for  his  attributing  majesty  to  the  Devil ; 
nor  is  it  probable,  that,  if  he  had  conceived  an  idea  of  this 
being  similar  to  that  of  Milton,. thai  he  would  have  dared 
to  embody,  it*  In  the  Jerusalemi Delivered^  however,  the 
speech  of  Lucifer  is  equally  dignified  with  any  in  the  Para'- 
dise  Lost ;  and  from  it,  the  English  poet  has  manifestly  deri- 
ved several  of  those  dauntless  sentiments  and  proud  resolves, 
which  wake  alternately  our  pityand  udmiration  for  the  fall- 
en angeL 


*  Nod  ^  fuor  di  propocito  (says  Bent,  in  his  Commeniary  on  the  Jerusalem,  p.  511,) 
avverttr*  in  questo  luogo  che  non  si  tnrba  il  decoro  Del  darsi  maettd  d  Lucifero,  poscia- 
che  Dell'  istesso  tempo  si  deturpa  chiamandola  horrida.  If  the  reVisors  of  Tasso  raised 
such  an  oaicry  about  liis  adoption  of  the  irord  Mago,  what  woqM  they  have  said  if  that 
poet  had  made  an  exalted  hero  of  the  Devil  ? 
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CHAP.  XXiy  ^^  noQ  fia  jet;  che  non  sono  anoo  estind 

■  Gli  spirti  in  noi  di  quel  valor  primiero, 

^;^^;  *  *  Quando  di  ferro,  e  d'alte  fiamme  cinti, 

Pugnammo  gid  contra  il  celeste  impero : 

Fummo  (no'l  nego)  in  quel  conflitto  Tinti; 

Pur  non  mancd  virtute  al  gran  penaiero : 

Hebbero  i  piik  felici  allor  vittoria ; 

Rimase  a  noi  d'invitto  ardir  la  gloria** 

Of  the  enemies  of  the  reputation  of  Tasso,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  has  been  Boileau,  who,  though  he  confesses,  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry^  that  this  writer  has  de  son  Uvre  illwtri 
Vltalicj  has  a  most  illiberal  verse  on  the  subject  in  the  ninth 
of  his  satires.  For  this  line  the  satyrist  has  been  often  re- 
proached bj  Voltaire,  and  by  other  critics  of  sensibility :  but 
it  received,  in  this  country,  both  notoriety  and  authority  from 
Addison,  whose  critical  discernment  was  quite  subdued  by 
Bouhours,  Boileau,  Bossu,  and  other  French  writers,  the 
fitshionable  Aristarchi  of  those  days.  My  reflections  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  subjoin  to  a  passage  taken  from  Bishop 
Hurd's  Remarks  on  the  Plan  and  Conduct  of  the  Faerie 
-Queene,  which,  though  of  considerable  length,  is  so  connect- 


*  Oh  be    nothen  the  courage  fled  away. 

That  courage  proud,  which  in  your  breasts  prevail'd. 
When,  girt  with  flames,  we  rose  ac;ain8t  the  sway 
Of  Heaven's  King,  and  fierce  his  hosts  assailM; 
I  gran^  we  fell— «I  giant,  oppress^  we  lay. 
Yet  not  our  virtue,  but  our  fortune  fiul'd^: 
To  him  was  giv'n  the  conquest  of  the  field. 
To  u^  superior  minds,  that  soomM  to  yidd. 

Cftato  IV.  StaojBa  Id. 
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cd  with  the  topiqs  I  am  now  treating  of,  and  so  important,  chap,  xxit. 
that  I  should  deem  myself  unpardonable  not  to  give  it  a  j^;^!^;*  * 
place  in  the  Appendix.*  Meanwhile,  I  may  remark,  that,  if 
Tasso's  merit  is  to  be  decided  by  his  popularity,  his  admi- 
rera  can  point  out  an  hundred  and  sixty  editions  of  the  Je- 
rusakniy  and  above  forty  translations ;  if  it  is  to  be  estima^ 
ted  by  authority,  his  glory  is  equally  secure.  We  have  aU 
ready  seen  the  admiration  which  Voltaire  entertained-  for  the  ^'"*^'»  ""y 

•^  *  mat  authors 

Italian  bard,  an  admiration  which  appears  in  a  great  num«-  fcjS^J^ 

ber.  of  passages  in  his  works.    ^  With  regard,  to  the  JUadj*^ 

says  he,  in  his  Essay  an  Universal  History^  *^  let  each  reader 

consult  his  feelings,  and  tell  us*  what  would  be  his  opinion 

upon  the  first  reading  of  this  poem,  and  that  of  Tasso,  with- 

out  knowing  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  the  period  at 

which  they  wrote,  but  determining  only  by  the  pleasure 

be  received  from  each.    Could  he  avoid  giving  the  prefe* 

rence  to  Tasso  in  every  respect?  Would  he  not  find  in  the 

Italian  more  conduct,  interest,  variety,  exactness,  graces, 

and  that  tenderness  which  gives  relief  to  the  sublime  ? — In 

a  few  ages  hence,  I  question  whetber  they  will  even  be  qonit- 

pared/'-j' 


♦  Appendix,  (No.  XXXVfl.) 

f  A  1  egard  de  I'lliade,  que  chaqae  lectear  se  demaade  A.lai-mAme  oe  qu'il  penaerait 
g'il  lisait  pour  la  premiere  fois  ce  poeme  et  oelui  du  TasBe,  en  ignorant  leg  noma  des 
auteors,  et  lea  temps  od  oes  ouyrages  furent  oomposeflb  en  ne  prenant  enfin  pour  juge  que 
son  plaisir.  Pourrait-il  ne  pas  donner  en  tout  sens  la  preflsrenoe  au  Tasse?  ne  trauveT 
ratt-il  pas  dans  I'ltalien  plus  de  conduite,  d'intertt,  de  vari^t^  de  justesse^  de  grAces,  et 
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CHAP.  XXIV.  Rousseau,  in  the  most  eloquent  of  his  works,  shews  his 
A.a»  •  high  esteem  of  T^eso,  by.  the  frequency  with  which  he  names  ^ 
and  quotes  him  ;*  and  the  story  of  our  poet  seems  first  to 
have  inspired  the  citizen  of  Geneva  with  the  sweet  transport 
of  composition.  ^^  In  an  heroic  ballet,  (says  he,  in  his  Confes* 
sionsif-)  I  proposed  three  different  subjects,  in  three  acts,  de- 
tached from  each  other,  set  to  music  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  taking  for  each  subject,  the  amours  of  a  poet.  I 
entitled  this  opera,  L€s  Muses  Galantes.  My  first  act,  in 
music  strongly  characterised,  was.  Taaso, , . .  I  tried  my  skill 
on  it,  and  applied  to  it  with  an  ardour,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  made  me.  feel  the  delightiiil  sensation  produced  by  the 
creative  power  of  composition.  One  evening,  as  I  entered 
the  opera,  feeling  myself  strongly  incited  and  overpowered 
by  my  ideas,  I  returned  to  my  apartmient,  locked  the  door, 
^  and,  afber  having  close,  drawn  all  the  curtains,,  that  every  ray 
of  light  might  be  excluded^  I  w<ent  to  bed,  abandoning  my- 
self to  this  musical  and  poetical  oestrum^  and  in  seven  or  eight 
hours,  rapidly  composed  the  greater  part  of  an  act.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  my  love  for  the  princess  of  Ferrara,  (for  I  was  Tasso 
for  the  moment,)  and  my  noble  and  lofty  sentiments  with 
respect  to  her  unjust  brother,  procured  me  a  night  an  hun- 


de  ce  molesae  qui  relive  le  sublime   ?  Bicore  quelques  siecles^  et  on  n'en  fera  peuUttre 
pas  de  comparaison.     Clug>.  CXXI. 

.     *  La  NowDcUc  Hdoue,  torn.  1.  Let  12,  23,  25,  46,  52, 57,  &c 
t  Vol.  m.  p.  40. 
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dred  times  more  delicious  than—*  it  is  possible  for  me  to  chap.  xxiv. 
describe/     In  the  morning,  but  a  very  little  of  what  I  had   ^»-  •  • 

Act*  * 

done  remained  in  mj  head,  but  this  little,  almost  e£faced 
by  sleep  and  lassitude,  still  sufficiently  evinced  the  energy  of 
the  piece  of  which  it  was  the  scattered  remains/' 

Nor  have  examples  of  the  interest  which  Tasso  excites 
in  minds  of  genius  and  sensibility  been  less,  but  more  re- 
markable, among  the  writers  of  this  island.    To  Spenser  he 
has  furnished  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  his  poem — ^to 
Milton  his  fame  was  an  incentive,  and  his  work  a  modeL 
Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  his  Virgil^  declares  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered  to  be  the  next  heroic  poem  to  the  Iliad  and  Mneid. 
Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  West,  tells  him  that  he  is  reading  Tas- 
so, "  whom  (says  he,)  I  hold  in  great  admiration  f  of  which, 
indeed,  he  gave  a  most  unequivocal  proof,  by  leaving  among 
his  papers  a  translation  of  part  of  the  fourth  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem^  which  Mr  Mason  tells  us  has  great  merit     In 
short,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  in  proportion  as  a  person  is 
himself  possessed  of  poetical  genius,  of  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  a  tender  heart,  in  that  proportion  shall  Tasso  be  ad- 
mired.   With  what  transport  he  could  affect  Collins,  even 
in  the  rugged  and  unequal  translation  of  Fairfax,  he  has  left 
us  a  testimony  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 


In  floenes  like  these,  which  daring  to  depart 
From  sober  troth,  are  still  to  nature  tme. 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  Muse  employ^  her  Tasso's  art, 

VOL.  II.  3  A 
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CHAP.  XXIV.  How  have  I  trembled,  when  at  Tancred's  stroker 

j^,D,*  •  Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  Cypress  pour'd ! 

Aet.  •  When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke. 

And  the  wild  blast  upheav'd  the  yanish'd  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  pip'd  the  pensiye  wind. 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung : 

PreTailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
BelieyMthe  magic  wonders  which  he  sung ! 
Hence  at  each  sound  imagination  glows ! 
Hence  at  each  picture  vivid  life  starts  here  [ 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows. 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong,  and  clear. 
And  fills  the  impassion'd  heart,  and  wins  the  harmonious  ear.  * 

Of  Two's  It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  lyric  compositions  of 

Tasso, — his  canzoni  and  his  sonnets.     The  former  of  these 


^  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superadtums  of  the  Highlands,  How  much  Tasso  was  an  object  of 
admiration  among  his  countrymen  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  heroic  writens;, 
Zinano,  Villani,  Garopoli,  Caraccio,  Bracciolini,  Cagnoli,  &c.  who  followed  his  footeteps, 
or  endeavoured  to  vie  with  him.  (See  Serassi  vUa  del  Tasso,  p.  514.  I.  N.  Erythraei 
Pinacoiheca,  I.  8,  64.  !!•  27.)  This  latter  writer  gives  a  whimsical  instance  of  admira- 
tion for  Tasso  in  his  Eulogy  of  Paulus  Guidottus  Burghesius,  whose  genius  he  highly 
celebrates.  <<  In  eo  autem,"  says  he,  "  excelsum  suum  animum,  ac  promerendae  aeter- 
nae  nominis  sui  famae  cupidum,  significavit,  quod  tantum  animi  habuit  ad  audaciam  ut 
immortali,  neque  omnium  eruditorum  praeconio  satis  unquam  laudato,  Torquati  Tassi 
poemati,  aliud  a  se  factum  opponere  non  dubitaverit  Nam  quemadmodum  ille  lerosoly- 
mam,  ex  hostium  Christiani  nominis  servitute  er^ptam,  et  in  libertatem  vindicatam  cecinit, 
ita  etiam  hie  eandem  funditus  dirutam,  qnoquomodo  potuit,  explicavit ;  et  quod  incredi- 
bile  dictu  videatur,  totidem  plane  versibus,  eodem  metro  rhythmoque  conservato.''  P^ 
nacotheca,  I.  68.  A.  Spaniard  likewise  (the  Conde  de  la  Roca,  ambassador  at  Venice) 
published  El  Fernando  o  Sevilla  Restaurada,  Poema  Heroico  escriio  con  los  versos  de  la 
Gerusalemme  lAberata  deW  insigne  Torqitaio  Tasso ;  offrecido  a  la  Magestad  de  FUippo 
JV.  el  Grande  Monarca  de  Espana,  Emperador  de  las  Indias,  por  D.  Ivan  Antonio  de 
Vera,  y  Figueroa,  Conde  de  la  Roca,  Comendador  de  la  Barra  etc.  Embaxador  estraordinarh 
en  Savoja,y  ordinario  en  Venecia.  En  Milan^  1632.  Por  Henrico  Estefano,  in  4.  The 
figures  of  Bernardo  Castelli,  which  had  been  executed  for  the  Jerusalem,  served  also  to 
embellish  this  poem.  Such  whimsical,  and,  1  believe,  unexampled  insuoces  of  admira- 
tion, could  only  be  prompted  by  the  prodigious  popularity  of  Tasso's  work. 


A.D.  •   • 
Aet.* 
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are  extremely  admired  by  his  countrymen,  especially  on  ac-  chap,  xxiv. 
count  of  the  wonderful  grandeur  and  dignity  of  their  style. 
Tasso  was  as  solicitous  about  the  niechanism  of  his  language 
as  the  sentiments  and  images;  and  many  minute  and  sub- 
tle remarks  on  the  means  of  attaining  nobleness  and  harmo- 
ny in  lyric  composition,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Cavallettaj  or 
Dialogue  on  Tuscan  Poetry.*  I  must  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  to  me  a  great  proportion  of  the  canzoni  of  Tasso, 
and  a  still  larger  portion  of  his  sonnets,  appear  to  have  lit- 
tle merit,  but  that  of  style.  1  know  not  whether  that  be 
true  of  men  of  powerful  genius  in  general,  which  Johnson 
(how  justly  I  shall  not  examine,)  said  of  Milton,  that  he 
could  cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  a  head 
upon  a  cherry  stone.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
when  Tasso  fails  in  lyric  composition,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
attribute  it  to  the  character  of  his  genius.  In  his  best  days 
he  was  principally  occupied  with  his  Jerusalem^  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  canzoni  and  sonnets  were  written  af- 
ter his  mental  alienation.  Nor  was  this  all ;  but  his  life  was 
often  rendered  a  burthen  to  him  by  writing  at  the  request, 
or  rather,  in  his  situation,  at  the  command  of  others,  when 
his  brain  was  heated  with  labour,  and  his  body  oppressed 
with  sickness.  He  was  continually,  unhappy  man !  compelled 
to  compose ;  at  one  time  requesting ;  at  another  thanking ; 
now  deprecating ;  now  congratulating ;  now  sympathising. 


•  Opcr.  vol.  VI.  p.  462. 
9 
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CHAP.  XXIV*  Thus  his  lyric  productions  were  chiefly  written  in  sickness ; 

A-D.  •  ♦        hastily ;  involuntarily ;  pn  partial  and  trivial  aubjects ;  any  one 
of  which  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  hinder  excellence.* 

But  though)  from  these  causes,  some  of  the  canzoni,  and 
many  of  the  sonnets  of  Tasso,  have  not  that  merit  which  the 
genius  of  their  author  would  lead  us  to  expect,  he  &r  ex- 
cells  Ariosto,  Guarini/and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
the  Italian  poets  in  this  walk  of  composition.  It  happens, 
unfortunately  for  the  lyric  bards  of  Italy,  that  one  of  the  fa- 


*  «<  Non  posso  (says  Tasso,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  vol.  IX.  p.  1 16,)  se 
noa  for  breyi  composizioni,  e  con  qualche  mio  compiacimento,  percbi  tra  rinfennitd  e 
la  fatica  del  poetare  d  voglia  altniu  m'e  venuto  quasi  in  odio  la  vita/'  And  in  a  letter 
from  St  Anne's  to  Big.  Curzio  Ardizio,  (vol.  IX.  p.  159,)  he  says,  "  Signor  Cnrzio,  son 
molti  anni  ch'io  patisco  di  umor  malinconico,  o  di  frenesia :  e  co^  frenetioo  ho  fatto  yarie 
sorti  di  poesia  per  compiacere  agli  amici,  e  per  servire  a'padroni :  ora  sarebbe  tempo,  ch'io 
pensassi  a  ricuperare  la  sanitd,  ed  a  viyere  in  ozio  qaalch'  anno,  o  mese  almeoo;  e  ques- 
to  non  mi  i  conceduto  dal  comune  consentimento  del  mondo.'^  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  incumbent  to  reply  in  kind  to  every  person  who  wrote  him  a  sonnet,  (voL  X.  p.  280) 
and  thus  complains  to  his  friend  Constautini :  *'  lo  non  mi  posso  difendere  dall'  indis* 
crezione,  e  dair  importunity  degli  uomaai^  li  quail  non  cessano  di  darmi  nojosissimo  tr»- 
vaglio  con  diverse  dimande,  quasi  che  io  non  abbia  aitro  che  fare,  che  sauar  I'appetito  or 
di  questo,  or  di  quello."  See  Vol.  IX.  pp.  5O0,  21,  338,  422.  X.  278,  289.  In  all  these, 
and  in  other  passages,  Tasso  complains  that  many  of  liis  lyrical  pieces  were  printed  wijj^ 
out  correction,  and  incorrectly,  which  had  been  forced  from  him,  as  it  were,  by  compul- 
sion, when  he  was  sick  and  exhausted.  On  the  same  subject  are  the  following  beautiful 
verses  of  a  sonnet  to  a  friend  : 

Oh  poteas'io,  come  nel  lieto  Aprile 

Sovente  avvien,  che  d'una  in  altra  fronda^ 

All'un  canoro  augel  I'altro  risponda, 

Cantare  a  prova  a  lei  con  alto  stile ! 
Ma  secca  or  parte  deir  usato  ingegno 

La  chiara  vena :  e  se  i  pensier  distillo, 

Son  le  lagrime  preste,  e  taidi  i  yersi.    VI.  p.  214. 
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thers  of  their  poetry  composed  so  much  in  this  style,  and  chap,  xxiy, 
in  a  manner,  and  on  a  theme  so  excellent,  as  to  render  com-  a.  d.  •  • 
petition  hopeless.    Petrarch^  as  is  most  justly  remarked  by 
Drummond  of  Hawthoraden,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  ex-  petrarciu 
quisite  lyric  and  amatory  poet ;  he  seems  to  have  exhausted 
the  subject  of  that  species  of  love,  the  objects  of  which  are  less 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  than  the  affections  of  the  heart.    No 
author,  considering  the  similarity  of  his  subjects,  ever  copied 
himself  so  little ;  and  in  almost  every  one  of  his  numerous 
canzoni  and  sonnets,  there  are  original  conceits,  sentiments, 
or  images. 


yidetur 


Aniase  h!c  Daphnen  aker  Apollo  vaaau 

Of  the  numerous  sonneteers  who  followed  Petrarch,  imita- 
ting, not  his  natural  and  tender  sentiments,  but  his  gweet  bit^ 
iersy  burning  icCj  and  Jrazenjire^  the  first,  who  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  strike  out  a  path  somewhat  new,  was  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Delia  Casa.  This  writer  determined  to  sacri- 
fice sweetness  to  majesty,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce,  at 
the  hazard  of  some  ruggedness,  loftier  conceits,  nobler  im- 
ages, and  a  more  dignified  style,  than  had  yet  been  adopted^ 
or,  if  we  believe  Dante,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  sonnet. 
Whether,  from  the  character  of  his  genius,  or  to  segregate 
himself  from  the  herd  of  those  who  followed,  or  thought  they 
were  following,  Petrarch,  Tasso  imitated  the  example  of 
Casa.  *    His  sonnets,  therefore,  abound  with  learnings  and 


•  Speaking  of  lyric  poetry  in  his  CavaleUa,  (vol.  VL  p.  488  J  Taaio  sayi, '« PercioccM 
fra  tatti  quest!  (Dante,  Petrarca,  Bembo,  B.  Tagso,)  niono  ricerci  piii  la  grandesza  del 


Act.  ♦ 
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CHAP.  xxiy.  with  many  philosophical  and  grave  conceits,  so  that  he  has 
A.  D.»  *  thought  proper  to  illustrate  many  of  them  with  a  commen* 
tary.  "  Conceits,  however,  (as  Tasso  himself  observes,  in 
one  of  his  works,)  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  poetry 
from  the  inmost  shrines  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  For, 
though  they  have  something  sacred  and  venerable,  they 
have  less  novelty  than  difficulty,  less  majesty  than  obscu- 
rity, and  are  rather  by  the  public  abhorred  as  enemies,  than 
received  with  pleasure  as  strangers  and  guests.  Petrarch 
(continues  he)  avoids  them  wholly ;  and,  in  all  his  most  divine 
compositions,  every  thing  is  not  only  sacred  and  venerable, 
but  delicate  and  pleasing.  From  the  Platonists  he  adopted, 
not  what  was  abstruse  and  difficult,  but  what  was  easy  and 
agreeable*  He  introduced  the  conceits  of  philosophy  with 
such  modesty,  temperance,  and  caution,  he  clothed  them 
so  elegantly,  and  adorned  so  gracefully,  that  they  seem 


SigQor  Giovanni  della  Casa,  quantunqne  non  consegaisse  quel  gradoch'eradovuto  a'  sooi 
meriti  singolari;  chiunque  vorr&  scriyere  come  conyiensi  a'  grandi,  a  mioparere  doyreb- 
be  propomlo  per  esempio.^'  In  this  whole  dialogue,  Tasso  highly  extoUs  the  sonneta 
of  Casa;  and  a  similar  preference  appears  in  a  Lezione  upon  one  of  them  read  by  our 
poety  in  the  academy  of  Ferrara,  yol.  VI.  p.  447.  Tasso  also  greatly  admired  Tansillo. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  many  critics*  that  Milton's  sonnets  are  formed  rather  on  the 
model  of  those  of  Dante,  (whose  sublimity,  energy,  and  roughness,  they  are  said  to  par- 
take of)  than  those  of  Petrarch.  Tasso,  however,  in  a  lecture  upon  one  of  Casa's  son- 
nets, enters  at  some  length  into  a  refutation  of  Dante,  who  denies  that  a  sonnet  ought  to 
have  the  qualities  which  Milton,  according  to  these  critics,  derived  from  him.  «'  Non 
sari  forse  fuor  di  proposito,''  says  Tasso,  **  che  si  consideri,  s'egli  ^  pur  lecito  che*l 
sonetto  nella  forma  di  parlar  altissima  si  componga,  che  intorno  a  cio  non  picciol  dubbio 
ci  muove  fautoritd  di  Dante.  •••  Ma  con  pace  di  Dante  sia  detto,"  &c.  Cpere,  vol.  V* 
pp.  450,  473,  474. 
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not  strangers,  but  the  children  of  poetry ;  not  the  natives  of  chap,  xxvu 
the  Lycaeiuih  or  Academy,  but  of  Parnassus  itself/'  *  ^^\*  * 

It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  from  the  writings  of  Tasso,  TaittDfTmnio 
that  he  admired  any  of  the  fine  arts  but  poetry,  farther  than  »  ^  *»•  •^• 
every  person  of  sensibility,  who  loves  nature  and  beauty, 
must  necessarily  do.  That  this,  with  the  exception  of  mu- 
sic, was  the  case  with  Milton,  is  believed  by  Mr  Richard- 
son, a  fond  idolater  both  of  that  poet,  and  of  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  fact,  in  the  works  of  neither  of 
these  poets  do  we  find  those  allusions,  or  observations,  which 
must  have  occasionally  escaped  an  amateur,  who  had  seen 
in  their  best  state  the  productions  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  But,  though  the  creations  of  painting  and  of  sculp- 
ture, did  not  occupy  in  a  supreme,  yet  in  some  degree  they 
must  have  engaged  the  attention  of  these  distinguished 
bards ;  and,  if  they  did  not  derive,  they  could  not  help  im- 
proving, by  their  aid,  their  ideas  of  angelical  grace  and  of 
divine  beauty.  As  to  music,  Tasso  tells  us,  in  his  Cavalletta^ 
that  he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  it,  la  pkcioia  cognizi'- 
one^  che  lo  ho  delta  Musica^  and,  indeed,  poetry  seems  so 
completely  to  have  occupied  his  mind,  as  to  have  left  him 
little  leisure  or  inclination  to  woo  the  favours  of  her  sister 
arts. 

With  regard  to  the  prose  compositions  of  Tasso,  I  have  al-   Hiipnwe 
ready  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 


•  Vol.  VI.  p.  452. 
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CHAP,  xsiY*  is  written  in  dialogue,  abounding  with  subtilty  and  Grecian 
A,  D-  •  •         reasonings.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  those  of  his 
prose  writings,  which  were  composed  during  the  youth  of 
the  author,  without  having  the  highest  idea  of  his  philoso^ 
phical  genius ;  and  (though  the  slumber  of  so  much  fancy 
and  sensibility,  by  the  occupation  of  his  mind  on  topics 
where  these  could  not  have  been  called  into  action,  would 
have  been  9  subject  for  regret,)  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
if  Tasso  bad  not  been  the  Homer,  he  might,  a  few  years  la- 
ter, have  been  the  Locke^  or  Galileo,  of  his  age.     My  opi- 
nion is  founded  on  the  wonderful  precision  and  sharpness 
of  outline,  ^f  I  may  say  so^  which  this  writer  gives  to  all  his 
notions  on  the  most  abstruse  and  mystical  subjects — on  the 
clearness  with  which  he  announces,  and  the  order  with 
which  he  displays  them.    His  productions  have  that  legiti- 
mate filiation  of  ideas,  which  proves  their  author  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  mind  eminently  geometrical,  while  they  shew  also 
that  he  joined  the  precision  of  the  analyst  to  the  penetra- 
ting subtlety  of  the  metaphysician.     In  his  latter  prose  wri- 
tings, indeed,  Tasso  has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  feults 
common  to  his  age;  they  abound  in  conceits,  and  are  turgid, 
figurative,  and  pedantic.    It  has  been  remarked  by  Denina, 
that  the  prose  authors  of  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
never  wrote  well,  except  when  they  were  negligent,  and  that 
the  style  of  Tasso,  in  his  Apology j  is  better  than  in  his  other 
works,  because,  being  occupied  with  things,  he  expressed 
himself  naturally,  without  seeking  superfluous  ornaments. 
Perhaps,  of  the  style,  even  of  Tasso's  later  prose  writings, 
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the  same  thing  may  be  said  as  of  those  of  Milton ;  thai,  obap.x«v, 
though  bad  upon  the  whole,  passages  may  ocx^asionally  be  j|;^;*  * 
found,  sirpeirior  iii  beauty  to  what  can  foe  discovered  in  the 
whole  circle  of  their  natiye  languages. 

I  have  now  finished  the  story  of  the  life;  the  toilsome,  ci»ctaiia.- 
eventitil,  and  melancholy  life,  of  one  of  the  most  distiii** 
guifiihed  and  illustrious  of  our  species.  >  To  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher;  to  him  who  pants  for  fame,  and  to  him  by 
whom  it  cannot  be  attained ;  it  may  offer  instruction,  teach 
humility,  or  impart  consolation.  The  youngs  poet  will  hers 
learn,  that  the  most  obstinate  labour  is  necessary  even  to 
genius;  that  neither  talents  nor  virtues  oao,  without prd^ 
dence,  secure  happihess;  and  tbati^  in  his  approach  b>  the 
palace  of  rendwn,  innumerable  monsters  will  be  sent  by 
Envy  to  besiege  his  way.  The  student  of  the  philosophy  of 
inan  may,  from  the  life  of  Tasso,  dmve  illustration  or  evi*> 
dence  to  some  of  his  physiological  conclusionisi ;  while,  if  the 
true  philosopher  ever  could  be  proud,  be  may  thero  see  the 
quick  transition  from  madness  to  inspiration,  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  their  near  alliance.  In  fine,  he  who  laments  his 
incapacity  to  attain  reputation,  may  perceive  that,  like  other 
ardent  passions,  a  violent  thirst  of  glory  indemnifies  but  fee- 
bly the  torments  which  it  causes :  and,  if  he  is  unable  to 
reach  the  summits  of  fame,  he  may  be  satisfied  that  he  nei<^ 
ther  needs  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  the  path,  the  ad- 
versaries who  endeavour  to  hurl  him  from  the  steeps,  nor 
the  eternal  storms  which  rage  upon  their  head. 

Tasso,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  all  those  virtues  which 

VOL.  II.  3  B 
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cHAf.xjttV'  might  natorally  have  been  expected  from  a  laborious  mati, 
whose  greatest  pleasure  was  study*  the  art  which  he  cultio 
vated  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  glory  of  excelling  in  it  his 
sole  ambition.  Numerous  and  bitter  as  were  his  foes,  they 
seem  to  have  bera  unable  to  charge  him  justly  with  a  single 
moral  stain ;  and,  amidst  many  sufferings^  he  was  at  least 
exempted  from  the  most  bitter  of  all  evils,  the  anguish  of 
remorse*^  His  name  may  be  added  to  that  of  the  other 
worthies,  who  have  found,  in  the  Christian  doctrines,  a  sulv 
jeot  of  faith  and  consolation ;  and  in  its  precepts  a  rule  of 
practice;  The  darkness  of  his  fate  had  a  tendency  to  turn 
his  views  beyond  this  world,  as  night,  which  hides  the  eartl^ 
leveala  the  sky.  Uniting,  as  he  did,  the  exercise  of  rntae^ 
to  the  ardour  of  devotion ;  the  duties  due  to  his  Cleator  and 
to  his  fellow  men;  we  may  hope,  with  his  Italian  biographers, 
that  God,  a  bountiful  remunerator,  called  him  to  himself^ 
before  his  earthly  coronation,  to  adorn  him  with  a  more  true 
and  incorruptible  crown  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 
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CANZONE  TO  THE  METAUBO. 


O  del  grand'  Appenaino  H^;  xr. 

Figlio  piociolo  tip  ma  gkriotD^ 
E  di  nQmepid chiaro  assai^  cha  d'onde: 
Fagace  peregrino, 
A  queste  toe  cortjana^niche  iponde 
Fer  sicaresza  reago,  e  per  ripoid. 
L'alta  Qaercia»  che  ta  bagni  e  feconde 
Con  dolcinimi  umori,  end'  alia  q>iega 
I  rami  n  ch'i  monti,  e  i  man  ingombra. 
Mi  rioopra  coll'  ombra: 
L'ombra  saera,  hbapital,  ch'  altmi  non  nega 
Al  suo  fresco  geatil  ripoao^  e  tedes^ 
Entro  al  pid  denso  mi  raccoglia  e  chiuda; 
^  ch'io  oelato  aia  da  quella  cnid% 
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If^XX.  E  cieca  I>ea»  ch'^  cieca»  e  por  mi  red^ 

Beachlo  da  lei  m'appiatti  in  moote,  o*n  talk 

E  per  tolingo  calle 

Notturno  lo  mo?a»  e  sconotcinto  il  piede; 

£  mi  aaetta  il,  che  ne'  miei  mali 

Moftra  tanti  oochi  ater,  qoanto  eUa  ha  strali. 

Ohim^ !  dal  di,  che  pria 

Trassi  Fanre  yitali,  e  i  lomi  apeni 

In  qnesta  luce  A  me  non  mai  ferena, 

Foi  delF  inginatai  e  ria 

Trastollo  e  aegno^  e  di  coa  man  aoiB^ni   ' 

Piaghe,  die  Innga  etA  risalda  4  pena. 

Saasel  la  glorioaa  alma  Sirena 

Appresio  il  coi  aepolcro  ebbi  la  ctma; 

Coai  haruto  ▼'ayesii  6  tomba,  6  fbaaav 

Alia  prima  peMeaaa* 

Me  dal  sen  della  madre  empia  fortona 

Pargoletto  diYelse ;  ah !  di  que*  baci» 

Ch'ella  bagnd  di  lagrime  dolenti. 

Cod  loapir  mi  rimembu^^  4egfr  aideuti 

Preghiv  che  ten  portar  Tanre  fagaci, 

Ch'io  gionger  non  doYca  pid  yolto  A  yolto 

Fra  qoelle  breccia  acoolto 

Coo  nodi  coii  stntti,  e  ti  tenaci: 

Lasao!  e  legnii  con  mal  flicore  piante 

Qual  Aacanio,  o  Camilla  il  padre  erranle. 

In  aspro  eaij^  e'n  dura 

PorertA  crebbi  in  qnei  A  metti  emri, 
Intempesdvo  senao  bebbi  agli  affiumi; 
Ch'anzi  stagion  mature 
L'acerbitA  de'  ca%  e  itf  dokri 
In  me  rendi  I'aoerbitA  ^e  gli  aooL 
L'egre  spogliolai  ma  TeochieaB»  e  i  daaoi 
Narrerd  tntti  hor  cheaen  aono  lo  tanio 
Ricco  de^proprii  gnai^  che  bani  aolo 
Per  materia  di  duolo  ?    : 
Dunque  akri,  cVio  da  me  d«v*  eiaer  pianto  } 
GiA  acani  al  mio  Yoler  aeno  i  aoapiri, 
E  qoeatedne  d'umor  ai  lai^  vene 
Non  aggnaglifn  k  lagrime  alle  pene* 
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Pidie  6  bixm  Ptelre,  che  dal  CM  rimiri 
Egfo^  emorto  ti  piansi,  e  ben  tu  il  sai* 
£  gemendo  scaldai 

Is,  Uxain,  e  il  letto :  hor  che  Degli  alti  giri 
]\t  godi»  i  ttt  St  dere  honor,  aon  Kitto, 
A  sue  Yenato  il  mio  dolor  sia  latto*  *^« 
ManoL 


Ih^XM. 
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DISCOVRSB  OF  TASSO  TO  THB  DUKE  OF  VBBINO. 


I  bare  hesitated  cMflderably^  whether  to  present  the  original^  or  a  translar  No*  JXU 
tioQ^  of  the  foDowing  long  letter^  or  discourse  of  Tasso^  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Asj  however^  the  principal  facts  which  it  contains^  are  infrodnced  into  the  tert^ 
abd  as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Italian  language^  (whom  the  life  of 
Tasso  will  chiefty  interest^)  may  be  desirous  of  perusing  the  original  docu- 
mdB%,  I  haye  deftennined  to  adopt  it« 

''  Sebbeh  lo  nob  oedo  nel  deside^io  dVmorar  V.  Alt.  ad  alcuno  di  coloroj  che 
per  obbligo;di  particokor  serri^>  p  di  vassalaggio  le  sono  sottoposti ;  discordo 
BOBdimeno  da  tutti  o  dalla  maggior  parte  d'essi  nel  mode  che  si  dee  teneie 
per  ma^gionnente  onprarla ;  qoando  altri  o  mosso  dalPoccasione^  o  sforzato 
dalla  necessity  viene  a  trattar  seoo  d'alcun  suo  affare^  o  giustificando^  o  infor- 
mando  lei^  6  cercando  d'impetrar  grazia^  o  di  conseguir  giusUzia.  Perciocchi 
Ifr^saggior  parte  degli  altri>  cuusldeiaudo  gll  Static  e  1  titoli  suoi^  e  Tantica^  e 
iUustre  geniilezza  del  suo  sangue^  nel  quale^  a  qualunque  lato  si  riguardi^o  agli 
Avi^  e  a'  Bisati  paterni^  o  niatemi^  risplendonp  non  solo  Principij  e  Duchij  e 
Capitani  InTittissimi^  ma  Spnuni  Pontefioi  ancora^  da'  qaali  il  mondo  fa  gover- 
nato  col  cenno:  consideraudo  gll  altri  (dico)  la  grandezza  deUa  sua  nobilti^ 
ddlla  sua  diguitll^  della  sua  potenza^  giudicano^  che  agli  oreccbi  suoi  non  debba 
giungere  alcuna  parola  libera ;  nh  agli  occhi  sooi  dimostFarsi  alcbn  atto^  o  al* 
con  segno  d'animo  non  servile^  e  che  que^to  sia  non  solo  debito^  ma  certissimo 
segno  ancora  di  affezioncj  e  sicuro  testimonio  d'onore^  e  di  riterenza*  Ma  io^ 
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No,  XXI.  come  che  parimente  ammiri  questi  beni^  de*  quali  la  Fortaoa  ha  arrichito  V.  A. 
noQ  mi  lascio  per5  in  guisa  dal  loro  splendore  abbagliare^  che  non  conosca^ 
che  non  sono  particolari,  e  proprj  suoi  beni^  n^  i  maggiori^  cbe  in  lei  si  ritro- 
yino :  perch^  ci  sono  altri  Principi  ancora^  e  Italianize  sbranieri^  ne'  qnali  riln- 
cono^  o  tutte^  o  gran  parte  delle  gi^  dette  condtzionl^  e  i  qoali  tutd  sono  ono- 
rati  co'  medesimi  segni  d'osservanza^  o  di  servitii.  Sicche  nulla  di  singolarej 
nulla  di  notabile^  nulla  di  raro  e  attribuito  a  V.  A.  e  con  niuna  nobile^  e  gene- 
rosa  distinziope  dagli  altri  e  separata ;  del  che  dovrebbe  V.  Alt  rammaricani, 
se  a]  qvesta  persona  di  Principe^  che  ella  sostiene^  impostale  dalla  Fortuna^  e 
dallaNatura^  niuna  condizione  la  sua  industria  avvesse  aggiunta^  che  tra  gli  al- 
tri Principi  la  rendesse  singolare.  Ma  s'ella  per  propria  virtii  s'e  soUei^ata 
sovra  il  yolgo  de  Principi  (che  cosi  si  pu5  dir  il  volgo  de'  Principi^  come  gii 
si  dice  la  plebe  degli  Dei)  non  dee  stimare  d'essere  onorata  da  coloro^  che  la 
mettono  in  ischiera  fra  la  moltitudioe  degli  altri.  Non  siefte  voi  Principe^  e 
Filosofo^  che  filosofate  reggendo^  e  reggete  filosoftindb  i  Non  e  in  vol  questa 
mirabile  unione  di  condiasione,  alia  quale  si  reca,  come  a  propria  cagione^  la 
felicitd.  delle  citli  ?  Non  avete  voi  alia  contemplazione  deUe  cose  natnrali  e  ci« 
vilij  aggiunta  la  notizia  delle  istorie^  e  Fesperienza  delF  azioni  politichij  e  mi- 
litari.*  Quanti  per  Dio^  ne  annovera  ritalia,  la  Gretmania^  a  la  Spagaa^  o  la 
Francia,  ch'abbiano  come  voi^  accopiate  la  potenza  colla  sapienza  i  Mi  giova 
anzi  col  silenzio  defraudarvi  d'alcuna  vostra  propria  lode,  cbe  c<d  piccolo  nn* 
mero  de  Principati  si  fatti^far  arrossir  ilMondo  delle  sneirergogne.  Dmqoe 
parlero  io  c6n  esso  voi^  non  come  i  Persiakii,  o  i  Medi  parlavano  con  Astiage, 
o  con  Xerse,  ne  meno  come  Calistene  usava  parlaie  con  Alessandio,  che  n4 


*  That  Ta88o  was  not  altogether  flattering  the  Duke  of  Urbino»  with  regaid  |to  his  studioiiB  h»> 
bits,  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  one  of  Cardinal  Ossat's  letters;  and  from. the  same 
passage  we  may  learn  the  atTolicy  of  this  kxig  qMstle  of  Tasso  to  tfaat Prince:  **  le  ne  parierai 
point  id  du  Doc  d^rbin,  pour  ce  qu'  encore  que  I9  dit  Due  ait  poor  liommevnesoeardete 
Due  de  Ferrare,  toutefois  pour  le  divorce  qui  est  si  long  temps  y  a  entie  lui  et  sa  femme,  oette 
alliance  a  plustost  caus^  diminution  qu'  acroissement  d'amiti^  et  de  bonne  intelligence  entre  oes 
deux  Maisons.  £t  lui»  se  voyant  le  dernier  de  sa  race,  et  qu*  apr^  lui  son  Dudi6  revient  au 
Saint  Siege,  il  s'est  plus  adono^  a  I'^tude,  et  ^  la  contemplation  qu'  4  racatiaBf  et  eenUe  qa'il  m 
pense  plus  qu'il  parachever  sa  vie  douQement.    Tom.  I.  p.  487. 
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io  80D0  Calistene^  ne  voi  porgete  a'  riprensori  quella  materia^  che  ne  porgeva  Ko«  xxi. 
Alessaodro ;  ma  faveller6  come  con  Alesaandro  non  ancora  da  costumi  Barbari 
contamiQato ;  o  par  come  Augusto^  o  Trajakio>  o  Vespasiano  desideravano  che 
coa  essi  loro  si  ragionasse^  non  da  i  Filosofi^  ma  dagli  uomiui  del  yolgo  eziau- 
do ;    fra  gli  uni,  e  gli  altri  de'  quali  io  in  mezzo  coUocato  (ne  so  a  qual  delle 
due  schiere  piii  vicino)  nel  narrate  a  V.  A.  le  mie  sciagure^  e  nel  chiederle 
alcun  ajuto^  e  favore^  avro  non  solo  riguardo  alia  grandezza  del  sao  statOj  e  al- 
ia bassezza  del  mio^  ma  anco  a  quelle  condizioni,  cbe  rendono  lei  tra'  grandi 
eccellente,  e  me  fra'  bassi  non  ordinario.    E  se  fosse  mio  fine  di  muover  V« 
A.  con  pregbi  compassionevoli  a  prender  la  mia  protezione^  non  negherei  per- 
awentura  buona  parte  di  quegli  errori^  de'  quali  odo  farmi  reo  da  un  grido,  o 
piuttosto  susurro  falso  di  fama.    Perccioche  non  tanto  suol  nascere  la  compas- 
sione  sovra  gli  uomini  affatto  innocenti^  quanto  soyra  coJoro^  che  per  alcuno 
umano  errore  sono  caduti  in  infelicitil :  oltre  che  parrebbe,  cbe  la  protezione 
Yostra  ivi  con  vostra  maggior  soddisfazione  s'ayrebbe  a  dlstendere,  ove  piii 
trovasse  di  poter  colla  sua  grazia  gli  altrui  difetti  adempire.    Ma  io  sebben 
credo  ch*abbiate  animo  che  non  difiicilmente  dk  luogo  ad  ogui  umano  e  gentil 
affetto^  quali  sono  Io  sdegno^  e  la  misericordia^  o  s'alcuno  ve  n'ha  somigliante; 
credo  ch'abbiate  parimenie  intelletto  capace  d'ogni  ragione ;  il  quale  cosi  8&- 
dendo  fra  Taltre  potenze  delFanima  vostra,  come  voi  sedete  fra'  vostri  popoli^ 
ha  per  fine  di  conoscere  il  vero,  e  di  oprar  dnttamente.    Onde  meglio,  e  piik 
a  mio  pro  stimo  il  persuadervi  con  alcuna  ragione,  o  laaciar  che  la  conosciuta 
veritit  per  se  stessa  vi  persuada,  che  il  piegarvi,  o  I'agitarvi  col  movimento  degli 
aflfetti :  ne  ho  tanto  riguardo  al  mio  utile,  che  non  Tabbia  insieme  alia  vostra 
riputazione.    E  siccome  non  ci  sarrebe  il  vostro  onore,  che  alcun  vostro  servo 
si  suo  cenno  govemasse,  e  disponesse  del  vostro  stato;  cosl  non.ci  sarebbe,  se 
la  parte  di  voi  aifettuosa,  serva  della  ragione,  fusse  principal  cagione  d'alcuna 
vostra,  quantunque  per  altro  lodabile  operazione.    Dovendo  io  dunque  pailac 
non  solo  a  voi,  ma  a  quella  parte  di  voi,  che  solo  del  vero,  e  delf  onesto  e  so* 
lita  d'appagarsi,  da  una  vera  nar^razione  degli  accidenti  miei,  e  de'  consigli,  nel- 
la  quale  appaririL  molto  maggiore  Taltrui  malignitil,  che'l  mio  errore,  o  por  niaa 
mio  errore,  e  molta  altrui  malignita,  spero  di  trar  ragioni  a  bastanza  per  persua- 
dervi a  favorire  nella  mia  protezione  non  solo  Torquato  Tasso,  giil  da'  primi  aoni 
£uoi,e  vostri,  servitor  vostro,e  di  casa  vostra;  ma  gli  studj  deU'arti^e  delle  lettere, 
VOL.  ii«  3  c 
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N«.XXI.  ronestiy  il  dovere^  la  ragiooe  delle  genti,  e  insomma  la  ripatazione  ae  non  del 
Principe^  almeno  del  Principato,  la  quale  si  macchia^  si  brutta^si  oscura  nelle 
yoci^  e  neir  opinione  degli  nomini. ,  Dopo  la  mia  fuga  di  Ferrara^  la  quale  (a 
altrettanto  onesta>  quanto  necessaria^  trascorrendo  di  luogo  in  laogo,  giunsl 
finalmente  il  Sorrento  in  casa  di  mia  sorella^  ove  come  in  sicara  stanza^  mi 
fermai  alcuni  mesi^  e  di  ]k  cominciai  a  irattar  per  lettere  col  Serenis.  Sig.  Duca 
di  Ferrara,  e  colle  Serenissime  sorelle^  proccurando  d'esser  restituito  nella  grazia 
del  Sig.  Duca,  coUa  quale,  io  credeva,  ed  era  ragionevole,  ch'io  credessi,  non  . 
solo  di  ricuperar  ogni  mio  primo  comodo,  e  ornamento  di  mondana  fortuna; 
ma  di  ayanzarmi  ancor  molto,  se  non  neir  utile,  almeno  nella  reputazione.  Ma. 
qual  se  ne  fosse  la  cagione,  dal  Sig  Dnca,  e  dalla  Sig.  Duchessa  vostra  moglie, 
io  non  impetrai  mai  risposta.  Da  Madama  Leonora  Tebbi  tale,  che  compresi^ 
che  non  poteva  favorirmi :  dagli  altri  tutti  m'era  risposto  in  manieraj  che  sen- 
za  speranza  di  quiete,  m*accrescevano  la  disperazione.  S\  ch'io  giadicai  con- 
siglio  non  solo  necessario,  ma  generoso,  il  tomar  cold,  onde  era  partito,  e  la 
mia  vila  nelle  mani  del  Duca  liberamente  rimettere.  E  dopo  varj  impedi- 
menti,  caduto  in  pericolosa  infermita,  mi  condussi  a  Roma,  e  mi  riparai  incasa 
del  Masetto,  Agente  di  sua  Altezza.  E  perchd  io  conosceva  il  Duca  per 
natural  inclinazione  dispostissimo  alia  malignitd,  e  pieno  d'una  certa  ambiziosa 
alterezza,la  quale  egli  trae  dalla  nobiltd  del  sangue,  e  dalla  conoscenza  ch'egli 
ha  del  suo  valore,  del  quale  in  molte  cose  non  si  dk  punto  ad  intendere  il  ialso^ 
giudicai  di  fiir  accortamente  se  in  quel  modo  seco  procedessi,che  co*  grandi,  e 
co'  magnanimi  si  suol  procedere.  Perciocche  coll'  esempio  di  Telide,  non  ram 
memorando  la  servitii  mia,  e  i  meriti  miei  (de'  quali  poteva  pur  dire  alcuna 
cosa  senza  menzogna)  ma  numerando  e  accrescendo  i  favori  da  lui  ricevuti,. 
procurava  di  renderlomi  favoreyole,  cosi  ragionando  con  altri,  come  scrivenda 
a  lui  medesimo.  Oltra  che  non  solo  tutti  i  miei  ragionamenti  erano  ripieni 
delle  sue  lodi,  ma  di  quelle  in  particolare,  che  ne'  paragoni  Taltrui  depress 
sione,  e'l  mio  proprio  biasimo  rinchiudeyano.  Perciocche  sapendo  io  che 
neU'animo  suo  s'erano  impresdi  altamente  due  altri  concetti  di  me,  Tuno  di 
malizia,  Taltro  di  follia;  quelle  non  rifiutaya,  ma  con  tacita  dissimulazione 
sopportaya  i  morsi  deiraltrui  maledicenza,  equesta  liberamente  confe8saya,ne 
tanto  il  faceya  per  yilti  d'animo,  quanto  per  soyerchio  desiderio  di  renderlomi 
grazioso :  oltre  ch'io  stimaya,  che  Te  ssere  terao  tra  Bruto;  e  Solone,  non  fosse. 
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cosa  d'esempio  vergognoso^  speraado  massimamente  con  quesla'confessione  di  ^^  ^^'* 
{Muszia  aprirmi  cos!  larga  strada  alia  benevoglienza  del  Duca,  che  nonmioian*- 
cberebbe  col  tempo  occasione  di  sgannar  S.  A.  e  gli  altri^  s'alcun  altro  yi  fos*. 
se  stato^  che  avesse  portato  di  me  cos)  falsa,  e  immeritevoleopinione.  Queato 
desiderio  duaqae  di  compiacerlo,  accompagnato  dalla  aperanza  della  saa  gra^ 
zia,  taot'  oltre  mi  trasport6,  ch'io  ad  ogni  cenno  fattomi  dal  Sig.  Cavalier 
Gualengo,  suo  Ambasciatore,  per  significarmi  la  sua  volontil,  cosi  prontamente 
mi  muoveva^  cOme  altre  fiate  mi  sarei  mosso  a'suoi  espressi  comandamenti.  E 
certo,  quella  buoaa  relazione  ch*io  possa  dar  in  questo  caso,  della  fede,  e  della 
siacerit^  di  quel  valoroso  gentiluomo,  quella  medeaimo  credo  cb'ei  possa  dar 
della  mia  risoluta,  e  intrepida  obbedienza ;  alia  quale  non  ha  peraYvetitura  al** 
cuna  istoria  de'  Gentili  che  paragonare,  e  solo  credo,  che  si  possa  assomigliare 
(in  quel  modo  per6»che  le  cose  profane  possano  veoir  iacomparazione  coUe  sacre) 
air  ubidienza  d'Abramo :  e  nou  avendo  io  risguardo  alcuno  alia  salute,  e  alia 
vita  mia^  con  disordini  di  smoderata  intemperanza  aggravai  volontariamente  il 
mio  male,  in  maniera,  che  popo  avev'  io  d'andare  a  rimanemc  morto  :  non  sc^ 
per6,  sUntemperanza  si  possa  dir  quella,  negli  atti  deUa  quale  niuna  diietta^ 
zione  riceve  il  senso  del  gusto,  o  del  tatto,  e  i  quali  non  da  cupidigia,  ma 
di  consiglio  sono  derivati :  che  certo,  tutto  quelle  ch*io  prendeva  di 
soverchio  di  cibo,  o  di  bevanda,  il  prendeva  con  noja,  e  con  sazieta,  e  a 
fine  oltre  la  grazia  del  Duca,  ch'era  il  mio  primo  obietto,  di  avezzarmi  a 
sprezzare  la  sanitil,  e'l  piacere,  sovvenendomi,  che  ad  alcuno  de'migliori  Filo^ 
sofi  h  paruto,  che  la  soverchia  sanita  sia  dannosa  alia  virtd,  come  quella,  che 
ajuta  il  corpo  ad  insignorirsi  dell'  animo,  e  &rsene  tiranno ;  e  che  non  solo 
Tuso  di  alcune  nazioni,  ch'oggi  regnano,  o  che  negaarono,  ma  gli  antichi 
Greci  Legislatori,  e  i  Filosofi,  che  formarono  le  Repubbliche,  riecevono 
I'ebriezza  in  alcuna  occasipne  come  giovevole :  ricordandomi,  che  non  solo  Al* 
cibiade,  che  fra  gli  Spartani  era  esempio  di  continenza,  e  dirigore,  fra'Traci, 
e  fra  gli  Asiatici,  era  delicato,  e  bevitore ;  ma  che  Socrate  edando  il  piiik  se* 
vero  maestro  de'  costumi  ch*avesse  Tantichiti,  celebrava  lietamente  i  conviti^ 
enelle  contese  del  here  superava  tutti  i  Cinciglioni,  al  qual  piuttosto,  che  ad 
alcun'aitro  stimo  di  potermi  in  ci6  assomigliare ;  pprciocchi  mai  non  h  rimasa 
impedita  alcuna  opera^sioae  del  mio  intdletto,  nh  mai  fu  percid  da  me  trala»* 
ciato  alcun'  ufficio  civile,  o  alcun  debito  di  cortigiano,  se  non  quando  io  av- 
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No.  XXI*  visava^  che  fosse  come  debits^  e  desiderata  la  trascuraggioe :  anzi  non  mena 
ben  pasciuto^  che  sobrio,  n^  meno  a  inensa,  o  tra'  bicchieri^  che  nello  studio, 
e  fra*  libri,  era  uso  di  poetare  e  di  filosofare :  e  credev'io^  e  lo  raccoglieva  da 
molte  verisimili  conjetture^  o  piuttosto  da  molti  certissimi  argomenti,  che  al 
Daca  fosse  caro  questo  mio  disprezzo  della  sanitll ;  qod  solo  accioch*io^  che 
sin  a  quel  tempo  era  vissuto  delicatamente  m'avvezzassi  alia  sofferenza^  ma 
anco^  perch^  con  notabil  confidenza  emendassi  Terrore  della  prima  diffidenza^ 
la  quale  pero  quanto  fosse  ragionevole^  voglio,  che  sia  suo,  e  vostro  giudizio; 
ch'io  per  me  son  contento  di  credere,  ci^  che  dalFuno,  e  dall  altro  ne  sarii 
giudicato.  Ma  presupponendo,  che  nella  prima  diffidenza  vi  fosse  alcuna 
colpai  fu  certo  pienamente  emendata  dalla  fede,  ch'io  mostrai  in  lui  ultima- 
mente,  perch^  confidai  in  lui,  non  come  si  spera  negli  uomini,  ma  come  si 
confida  in  Dio.  E  poneva lamia  vita  a  tal  rischio,  che  ogni  picciolo  acciden- 
te,  che  fosse  soprawenuto,  avvrebbe  potuta  torlami  di  leggiero.  E  pur  mi 
pareva,  che  mentre  lo  era  sotto  la  sua  protezione,  non  avesse  in  me  alcuna 
ragione  ne  la  morte,  ne  la  fortuna.  Acceso  dunque  di  caritit  di  signore  piii, 
che  mai  fosse  alcuno  d'amor  di  donna,  e  divenuto,  non  me  n'accorgendo, 
quasi  idolatra,  continuai  in  Roma,  e  in  Ferrara,  ove  mi  condusse  il  Sig.  Gua- 
lengo  salvo,  bench^  stance,  per  molti  giomi,  e  mesi,  in  questa  devozione,  e  in 
questa  fede ;  e  con  mille  affetti  d'a£fezione,  d'osservanza,  e  di  riverenza,  e  quasi 
d'adorazione  passai  tant'oltre,  che  a  me  awenne  quelle,  che  si  dice :  che'l 
corsiero  e  tardo  per  troppo  spronare ;  che  col  voler  la  sua  benevoglienza  trop- 
po  intensa  verso  me,  venni  a  rallentarlo.  E  siccome  questo  cattivo  effetto 
nacque  da  buona  cagione,  cos)  da  altro  buon  seme  fu  generate  altro  cattivo 
frutto  ;  perch^  risapendo  il  Duca,  ch'io  di  molte  cose  era  stato  calunniosa- 
mente  incolpato,  e  certificaiidosi  piii  di  giorno  in  giorno,  con  esperienza,  che 
in  me  non  era  stata  n^  pazzia,  ne  malizia,  e  che  v'era  piii  costanza,  e  piii  sen- 
no,  di  quel  che  per  I'addietro  avevagiudicato,  nacque  neir  animo  suonobilis* 
simo  un.  pensiero  veramente  indegno  della  sua  grandezza,  o  piuttosto  vi  fu  da 
maligno  ■  consigliero  infuso  e  instillato,  il  quale  con  falsa  immagine  di  riputa- 
zione,  il  disvi6  dal  suo  primo  veramente  nobile,  e  onorato  proponimento« 
Vorrei  coUa  medesima  veritiL  e  simplicitil  di  parole  procedere  oltre,  narraodo, 
e  ragionando,  ma  un  improvvisa,  non  so  se  rustica  o  civil  vergogna  mi  sforza- 
ad  interrompere  alquanto  il  coiso  del  ragionamento,  percbcch^  io  stimo^cbe- 
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fiOD  meno  sia  odioso  il  vaato,  che  la  calunnia,  e  a  me  convennto  e  forse  con-  No*  XXI. 
Terr^  favellare  di  me  Btesso  forse  piii  magniiicamente  di  quel^  che  iisi  di  far 
rippocrita,  o'l  cortigiano.  E  conosco  che  gran  vantaggio  hanno  i  miei  calun* 
niatori ;  perciocche  di  due  cose.  Tuna  piacevole,  e  I'altra  nojosa  ad  udirsi^  essi 
hanno  occupato  la  dilettevole^  e  hanno  a  me  lasciata  la  molesla.  Piace  ordi- 
nariamente  a  ciascuno  d*udir  gli  altrui  biasimi,  perch^  ne  biasimi^  paragon* 
ando  I'uditore  se  stesso  a  colui  di  chi  si  parla^  il  pi&  delle  volte  si  conosce 
superiore  di  bont&,  e  di  yirtii,  ed  in  questa  superiority^  tanto  caro  alia  super* 
bia  dell'  umana  natora,  grandemente  si  compiace :  ove  negli  lodi  non  suole 
per  lo  piii  riconoscere  in  se  stesso  alcuna  maggioranza.  £  se  avyiene^  che 
neir  altrui  bocca  non  risuonino  altre  lodi  che  quelle  di  se  stesso^  tanto  pii 
Tascolta  mal  volentieri,  quanto  che  pare  che  il  favellatore  roglia  a  colore^ 
che  I'ascoltano^  farsi  superiore.  Ma  certo^  che  a  gran  ragione  e  non  solo 
nojoso^  ma  stomachevole  il  ragionamento  di  colui^  che  per  vanit^  fnor  di 
proposito  lodi  se  stesso ;  ma  chi  vien  necessitate  a  lodarsi^  non  potendo  ribat- 
tere  la  calunnia  altramente^  e  la  verity  ascosa  manifestare^  dee  esser  ascoltato^ 
se  non  con  diletto^  almeno  con  pazienza,  e  senza  sdegno :  e  tutto  Todio^  che 
porta  seco  la  lode  di  se  stesso,  dee  esser  torto,  e  riversato  su'l*  capo  di  colui, 
che  falsamente  calunniando  e  cagione,  ch*  altr^  si  lodi  veramente.  Sicche  io 
non  solo  chiedo,  che  maledico  nemico  mio  sia  odiato  per  la  sua  calunnia,  ma 
anco  con  istanza  addimando,  che  sia  per  lo  mio  vanto  mal  voluto,  se  pur  i 
Tanto  quello,  che  non  si  scompagna  dalla  verity.  E  tanto  pid  arditamente 
I'addimando^  quanto  che  sono  cohsapevole  a  me  stesso,  che  sebben  talora, 
con  alcuno  intrinseco  mio  amico,  diss!  di  me  quello,  ch'io  credeva,  nondime- 
no,  le  parole,  e  le  scritture  mie,  che  dovean  pubblicarsi,  fur  aempr^  ripiene  di 
quella  modestia,  chel  maledico  nemico  mio  ricercane'miehdetti,  non  Tavendo 
egli  neir  animo  e  nelF  azioni  sue.  E  a'io  avessi  cosi  a  parlar  con  V.  A  come 
ho  a  scrivere,  non  senza  molto  rossore  potrei  ragionare,  ma  la  scrittora  non  ar« 
rossa,  e  con  V.  S.  posso  lodar  me  stesso  senza  nojar  lei  in  alcuna  parte.  Per- 
ciocche ella  e  cosl  ricca  deireccellenze,  e  delle  lodi  convenevoli  a  Principe,  e  a 
Principe  formato  di  Filosofo,che  udendo  le  lodi  de'  privati>  non  ha  che  invidiarcj 
o  di  che  rammaricarsi.  Dico  adunque,  che  essendosi  il  Duca  accorto,  che  s'era 
molto  ingannato  neir  opinione,  ch'aveva  portato  della  miapazzia,  e  della  mia 
sialvagit^^  e  a^edutosi  insieme^  che  in  quella  parte^  che  appartiene  alia  suf^ 
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N»«  XXL  ficienza^  avea  fatto  concetto  inferiore  a'meriti  miei^  pensd,  che  si  convenisse 
alia  8ua  grandezza  il  riconoscere  largamente  quello  che  tardi  ayeva  conosciatOj 
e  contrappesando  la  tardanza  del  riconoscimento^.ericompensandocon  favort^ 
e  con  comodi  tatti  i  disprezzi,  e  tntti  i  disagi^  che  per  sua  mala  informazione^ 
e  per  altnii  pessima  natura  avea  sopportati :  della  qnal  sna  deliberazione  io 
avvedutomi^  sebben  molto  mi  compiacqui  delia  buona  yolontil^  non  mi  com*^ 
piaceya  per5  dell*  effetto ;  e  andava  rivolgepdo  fra  me  stessd,  che  sMn  medi- 
ocre stato  che  peudeva  all'  umilt^>  io  era  state  cos)  fieramente  soggetto  agli 
strait  deir'invidia  cortigiana,  maggiormente  sarei  sottoposto  a  i  medesimi,  se 
dopo  cos)  gran  cadata>  con  subito  e  inaspettato  rivolgimento  di  fortuna,  io  pas- 
sassi  daU'unoair  altro  estremo  di  favoreedicondizionejeoltreche'ldesiderio 
di  quiete,  e  I'amor  degli  studi  mi  ritiravano  dalle  grandezze  cortigiane,  mi  ci 
faceva  anco  restio  una  mia  naturale,  non  punto  finta>  ne  afiettata  modestia,  e 
la  conoscenza  ch'ho  d'alcune  mie  imperfezioni,  per  le  qnali  io  non  mi  credeva 
essere  interamente  capace  di  que'  iavori^  che  voleva  il  Duca  versare  in  me 
con  s)  larga  liberalitil;  e  desiderata  io  piuttosto,  ch'egli  con  qnella  giu8tizia> 
che  comparte  i  premii  secondo  i  meriti  di  ciascuno,  onorassemedi  qneTavori 
dicevoli  alle  mie  qualit^^  i  quali  fossero  da  me  ricevnti^  non  come  ricompensa 
de'  miei  afFanni  sofferti,  ne  come  guiderdone  de'  miei  meriti,  ma  come  dono 
della  sua  liberalitiL :  e  quella  medesima  azione,  che  da  lui  fosse  proceduta  come 
giusta^  e  come  grata^  da  me  fosse  gradita  come  cortese^  e  come  liberale,  ne 
cou  animo  men  composto  desiderava  io  la  pena  del  nemico  mio^  parendomi 
bastevole  quella,  ch'egli  pativa  per  le  furie  della  sua  coscienza,  e  per  Io  scorno 
d'esser  caduto  dall'  opinione  d'altissimo  valore,  e  bonti  non  minor,  in  cui 
prima  I'aveva  il  Duca,  e  la  Duchessa,  e  quella  parte  della  citt&,  e  della  corte 
che'l  misurava  dalla  fama  divulgata  con  molto  artificio  da*  suoi  seguaci,  e  da 
alcuni  suoi  molto  prima  pensati,  e  molto  maturati  ragionamenti :  e  quali  egli 
fA  lasciava  condurre  quasi  sprovyeduto,  gonfiandosi  deir  applause  de'  corti« 
giani,  e  dell'  aura  popolare ;  e  sopra  tutto  della  severitil  del  ciglio  filosoBco, 
sopra  il  quale  non  altrimenti,  che'l  cielo  sopra  Atlante,  pareva,  che  I'onor  del 
Duca,  e  del  ben  pubblico  fusse  appogiato.  E  questa  sua  pena,  non  solo  sazi- 
ava  ogni  mio  giustissimo  sdegno,  ma  mi  mosse  anco  taloraa  compassione  del- 
la sua  yergogna,  e  cercai  con  ogni  ufficio  di  cortesia,  e  d'umiltidi  consolarlo: 
e  s'avassi  in  lui  trovata  alcuna  corrispondenza  di  mutuayolontJi,rayreiriceyn- 
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to  nel  primo  luogo  d'amicizisj  e  di  benevoglienza.  Or  questo  mio  desidario  Ko.  xxi. 
manifesto  in  tntti  i  segni>  in  tatte  le  parole^  in  tntte  Tazioni  mie^  pote  dar  al- 
con  pretesto  alia  mutazione  dell'  animo  del  Duca ;  o  piottosto  al  maligno  di 
farlo  mutarej  conciosiacosachej  il  Duca  giudicando  che  la  mia  modestia  itisse 
alquanto  superba>  fa  penuaso^  che  alia  sua  riputazione  si  convenisse  trattanni 
s)^  ch'io  fossi  grande,  e  onorato>  ma  di  quel  onore,  che  poteya  solamente  di- 
pendere  da  Ini ;  non  di  quelle^  che  che  con  gli  studj^  e  colF  opre  poteva  proc* 
caoiarmi :  anzi  s*alcnno  n'avea  acquistato^  o  era  per  acquistare^  tutto  consenti- 
yR,  che  fusse  oscurato^  e  macchiato  di  vergogna^  o  di  iodegnitil.  Sicche^ 
itt  somma>  Tultimo  sue  pensiero  fu  Tammantellare  la  scelleragine  del  suo  mi- 
Bistro  col  mio  palese  vitupero  ;  e  nobilitare  poi^  e  far  adoma  la  mia  vergogna 
con  gli  omamenti  del  suo  fieivore :  onde  avvenne^  che  tutte  te  raie  composizioni^ 
quanto  migliori  le  giudicaya>  tanto  piii  gli  cominciavano  a  spiacere:  e  avrebbe 
voluto  chlo  non  ayessi  aspirato  a  niuna  lode  d'ingegno^  e  a  niuna  fama  dL 
lettere;  e  che  tra  gli  ag}>  e  i  comodi^  e  i  piaceri  menassi  una  vita  molle^  deli- 
Gata>  e  oziosa,  trapassando^  quasi  fuggitivo^  dalFonore^  da  Pamaso^  dal  liceo, 
e  dair  Accademia  agli  alloggiamenli  d'£picuro ;  e  in  quella  parte  degli  aHoggia- 
menti^  ove  ne  Vergilio^  ne  Catullo,  ne  Orazio^  ne  Lucrezio  stesso  albergarono 
giammai.  II  qual  pensiero  suo^  o  piuttosto  d'altri^  perciocche  cosl  era  suo^ 
come  a'  corpi  gentili  sono  Tinfermita^  non  nate  per  malignitk  d'umori>  ma  per 
contagioni  appigliate^  iu  non  dubbiamente  consosciuto  da  me,  e  mi  mosse  k 
tanto,  e  si  giusto  sdegno  che  dissi  pi4  volte  con  vieo  aperto,  e  con  lingua  sciolta, 
eh'avrei  meglio  amato  dresser  servitore  d'alcun  Principe  nemico  suo,  s'alcua 
ve  Tk*ha,  che  egli  sia  nemico,  che  consentire  a  tanta  indegnital :  e  in  somma^ 
Odia  verbis  Mpera  mad :  sicche  il  Doca  consent),  ch*altri  s'usurpasse  la  po8» 
sessicne  delle  mie  composizioni,  g\k  a  lui  dedicate,  acciocche  non  perfette,  e- 
non  intere,  e  noa  viste  uscissero  in  luce,  e  fussero  eensurate  da  quel  Sofista 
(filosofo  dire  voUi ;  sempre  qui  erro}  che  gii  molti  anni  sono  andava  apparec- 
chiando  arme  contra  me^  e  raccogliendo  veleno,e  infettandone  mezza  Italia;  ac- 
ciocche tutto  da  tutti  fosse  contra  me  in  un  tempo  medesimo  vomitato,  e  fussero 
eensurate  per  lo  pid  con  quelle  ragioni,  delle  quali  parte  avea  preso  dalle  lettere 
mie,  che  con  industria  degna  di  filosofo  era  solito  d'aprire  e  serrare,  falsifi- 
cando  forse  col  sigillo,  come  gi^  la  filosofia  avea  falsificata :  parte  da  un  fan- 
ciullo^.  che  Tavea  preso  da  me,,  al  quale  il  nuovo  Censorino,  o  per  dir  meglio. 
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N*.  XXI.    il  novelto  Socrate^  con  iscambievole  gratitudine  insegoava  in  que*  loro  ragiona* 
menti  notturni  di  por  cosl  bene le  virtill  mor^li  in  esecuzione.  Mail  me  non  man- 
ca  cbe  rispondere  loro.  £  se  Dio  difenderiLcos!  la  mia  vita  dali'  insidie  de'  privati, 
I  come  rha  difesa  da'  pericoli  maggiorij  non  dubito  punto^  ch'egli  non  abbia  a 

mordersi  le  dita^  per  pentimento  d'esser  entrato  armato  d'arme  furtive^  qnasi 
nuovo  Martano^  in  aringo :  ove  non  contra  me^  ma  contra  il  simulacro  mio 
(che  simulacro  de'  poeti  sono  i  poemi)  quasi  contra  Chintana^  corre  lance^  che 
non  offendono  chi  non  sente  d'esser  offeso :  ma  fa  solo  con  lo  strepito  mara- 
yigliare  que'  suoi,  a'  quali  la  provvidenza  del  boon  cavaliero  par  maravigliosa* 
O  Dioy  e  sarsl  dunque  vero^  che  non  debba  sentir  I'evento,  e  meritar  il  gastigo 
di  colui^  del  quale  ha  cosi  bene  imitate  la  viltit^  e  la  sceleraggine  ?  Ma  s'io  non 
potr6  risaper  ci6^  cb'essi  scrivono  contra  me^  8apr6  almeno  far  guerra  offensiva 
contra  le  lettere^  e  contra  i  costumi :  e  lo  far6  di  maniera^  che  non  vibrer6 
entimemaj  che  non  vada  a  ferire  il  cuore ;  questo  voglio  aver  detto  contra 
I'oppositore.  Ma  che  dir6  di  quel  Signore^  che  si  ha  preso  la  signoria  delle . 
mie  cose^  se  non  forse  ch'egli  lo  giudica  ginsto  posesso^  e  non  usurpazione  i  e 
forse,  se  ci  e  violenza^  e  onorata  per  me,  ma  dannosa  molto.  Tuna  e  I'altra  delle 
quali  e  tanta  che  in  quell'  ordine  non  fu  in  alcun  tempo  maggiore.  Ben 
Torrei,  che  o  per  cortesia  egli  cedendo  ogni  sua  ragione,  si  contentasse  di  pri- 
varsene,  e  renderlemi ;  o  se  per  sue  le  vuole,  come  sue  Tamasse,  e  il  loro>  e  il 
me  desiderasse  pregio,  e  onore,  che  giil  I'onor  del  servo  non  si  pu6  scompag- 
nare  da  quelle  del  buon  Sig.  ne  questo  da  quelle  nelle  azioni,  che  all'  uno,  e 
all'  altro  comunemente  appartengono.  Com,unquesia^  sebbene  io  non  credo, 
che  le  mie  composizioni,  ne  le  opposizioni  si  leggano  se  non  scritte  a  mano, 
e  da  pochi,  desiderei  nondimeno,  che  quelle  mi  fussero  restituite,  acciocche 
con  libera  elezione  potessi  mutarle  e  migliorarle,  secondo  il  mio  proponimento, 
e  disporne  a  mio  pr6,  e  a  mia  voglia;  e  queste  manifestare  per  risponder 
loro,  come  meglio  sapessi ;  che  se  non  hanno  arrecato  altro  contra  me,  che 
quelle,  che  da  me  e  state  lor  detto,  non  stimo  che  sia  grande  difficoltil  il  ris- 
pondere ;  ne  a  quelle  istesso  diffiderei  molto  di  contradir^.  Ma  (per  tornare, 
onde  mi  sono  alquanto  allontanato)  conoscendo  il  Sig.  Duca,  che  questo  sue 
non  era  giusto  desiderio,  e  volendo,  che  fusse  posto  ad  effette  da  me,  ne  po- 
tendo  esser  posto,  se  non  era  inteso,  e  vergognandosi  di  significarlomi  con 
parole^  procur6  di  farlomi  cenoscere  con  cenni ;  siccome  prima  poteva  verisi- 
jnilmente  infingermi  di  non  intendere,  cosi  avea  troppo  desiderate  di  ubbidire 
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a'  cefiiii  ancora  de*  suoi  comandamenti;  e  sebben  mi  sfcn-zai  di  ridar  ilnegozio  No«xx{. 

da'  cenni  alle  parok>  noD  potei^  perche  aUe  parole  non  era  risposto  se  non  con 

parole  vaoe^  e  con  fatti  caUivi,  e  perche  tattavia  dalla  lor  parte,  8e  non  dalla 

mia,  continuavano  i  cenni,  tentai  di  parlare  alia  Signora  Duchessa,  e  a  Ma- 

dama  Leonora :  ma  mi  fu  sempre  chiosa  la  strada  dell'  udienza,  e  molte  fiate 

senza  rispetio,  e  senza  occasione  alcuna  i  pbrtieri  mi  vietarono  d'entrar  nelie 

eamere  loro.    VoUi  parlarne  a  S.  A.  ma  compresi,  ch'egli  aborriva  d'adirmi 

in  questa  materia :  ne  parlai  al  sno  confessore,  ma  indamo.    Sicche  non  po- 

tendo  io  vtvere  in  cos)  continue  tormento,  ove  niuna  consolazione  di  parole> 

ne  di  fatti  temperava  rinfeliciti.  del  mio  stato,  fu  vinta  6oalmente  quella  in- 

finita  mia  pazienza,  e  lasciando  i  libri,  e  le  scritture  mie,  dopo  la  serriti!  di 

tredici  anni,  continuata  con  infelice  oostanza,  me  ne  partij  quasi  nuovo  Biante, 

e  me  n*andai  a  Mantova,  ove  fu  proceduto  meco  co'  medesimi  termini,  co' 

quali  siprocedeva  in  Ferrara,  salvo  che  dal  Sereniss.  Principe,  giovinetto 

d'etil,  e  di  costumi  eroici,  di  quel  favori,  che  alia  sua  tenera  etit  era  concediito 

di  larmi,  fui  consolato  graziosamente.    Da  Mantova  passai  a  Padova,  e  a 

Venezia:  ed  ivi  ancor  trovando  induriti  gli  animi,  perche  I'interesse,  e  il  desi- 

derio  di  compiacer  a'  Principi  serrava  le  porte  alia  misericordia,  feci  tragitto 

nel  vostro  stato,  in  ogni  tempo  onorato  ricetto  del  innocenza,  e  della  virtii 

Iravagliata.    Ha  inteso  V.  A.  la  narrazione  degli  accidenti,  awenatimi  dopo 

la  mia  fuga,  e  le  cagioni  che  mi  mossero  prima  a  tomar  ia  Ferrara  senza  invito^ 

e  partirmene  poi  senza  comiato ;  coUa  quale  quelle  ragioni  che  appartengono 

a  provare  la  falsitiL  della  calunnia,  sono  in  guisa  per  natura  conginnte  che 

senza  alcunmio  studio,  per  se  stesse  appajono  facilmente.    Or  da  questa  nar«- 

razione  potrei  trar  gran  copia  di  ragioni,  coUe  quali  mi  darebbe  il  cooredi 

provare  a  V.  Alt.  che  sarchbe  opeiraxione  degna  della  sua  virtii  Tabbracciare  la 

mia  protezione  in  maniera  ch'io  avessi  il  ringraziare  la  fortuna,  che  mi  avesse 

porta  occasione,  di  aver  bisogno  del  suo  favore.  E  <^erto  ch'io  nel  principio  di 

questo  mio  ragionamento  aveva  proposto,  di  farlo>  e  di  non  risparmiare  niuna 

sorte  di  liberta  di  parlare,  niuna  maniera  d'argomento,  e  insomma  trattarne^in 

modo,  come  se  del  vostro  non  del  mio  interesse  si  diqtutasse,  del  vostro,  non  del 

mio  onore  si  consigliasse^  parendomi  il  mio  onore,  e  il  m  io  interesse  accompagnbto 

in  guisa  coll'  onestil,  che  da  niuno  ingegno  di  sofista  potesse  essere  discompag* 

nato.    £.  TonestiL  volevo  io  derivare  dalla  qualittl,  e  dalla  novitii  della  can6a, 

la  quale  tirando  in  alto,  e  riducendo  da'  particolari  all'  universale  er%mio  pro«. 

VOL.  II.  S  t> 
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)!•»  XXh  ponimento  di  mostnurvi^  che  la  contefla  non  i  tra  ine>  t  ravvenarto  mio,  ma 
fra  il  tortOj  el  doTere ;  fra  la  giustizia  e  la  violenttt;  fira  rumanitil,  e  llmpietil : 
e  che  cadendo  la  deiermiaazioae  contra  la  parte  migliore,  coa-esempio  per- 
nicioso  si  confermava  qiieir  anttca  opinione  celebrata  ndle  Scene  Tragiche> 
chelpradente  non  dee  aodmaiestrare  i  figliooli  sino  all'  eccellenza  del  sapere ; 
perche  s'appareccliia  infesta  rinvidia  de'  cittadini ;  sicche  tacerebbono  le  Muse, 
diverrebbe  muta  Teloquenza,  si  chiuderebbono  le  scuole,  e  TAccademie,  si 
•bigoUirebbono  gl'ingegni  pellegrini^  e  quasi  da  torpoxe  agghiacciate,  e  op* 
presse  dormirebbono  le  scienze,  e  I'arti  liberali,  o  sarebbono  a  morte  condannate, 
o  rilegate  in  qualche  barbara  nazione,  tomerebonno  di  noovo  a  i  Bracmani,  e 
a  Ginnoaofisti ;  e  quel  che  non  meno  importa^  il  timore,  e  il  rispetto,  che  si 
dee  a'  Principi  rimarebbe  esposto  agli  schemi,  e  all*  insolenza,  e  al  disprezzo 
de'  ministri  8cellerati»  Voleva  io  poi,  richiamando  qnesta  medesima  caosa»  e 
xistringendola  alle  circonstanze  delle  persone,  ridurvi  a  memoria,  chi  siete  Yoi, 
chi  sono  io,  e  cfai  e  rawersario  mio :  e  quello  che  s'aspeUa  da  voi  di  geneioso 
reiso  me,  di  oorlese,  verso  lui,  di  giusto  e  di  rigoroso :  e  maravigliarmi,  ch'egli 
fosse  £Ei¥orito  da  chi  Fodia,  o  lo  dee  odiaie ;  e  io  non  ajatato  da  chi  m'ama  o 
e  iemOo  di  amarmi.  Vokva  anco  persuadenrt,  che  nion  rispetto  de*  Principi, 
degli  amici,  o  parenti,^doyrebbe  ritenervi  dal  favorirmi,  dal  darmi  cortese  licet* 
to  in  questo  stato,  sin  che  le  mie  cose  avessero  licevuto  qnalcbe  onesta  forma 
d'aooomodamento :  e  ch'era  ptd  convenevole  alia  vostra  grandezza,  che  la  tos* 
tra  interoessione  temperasse  il  lor  sdegno,  che  non  sarebbe,  che  la  Tostra  buona 
volenti  fnsse  da  alcana  loio  poco  amorevole  nfficio  impedita,  e  ultimamente 
voleva,  con  buona  pace  vostra,  lamentarmi  di  coloro,  per  grandi  e  per  sopra- 
ni, che  siano,  i  qoali  non  facendomi  ingiustizia,  credono  di  farmi  giustizia;  non 
s'accorgendo,  che  delle  due  parti  di  giustizia.  Tuna  quanto  men  commendata 
dalle  leggi,  tanto  fiH  degna  dell^animo  eroico,  e  da  loro  aflieitto  tralasciata,  e  ab* 
bandonata.  Ma  so wenendomi,  ch'io  dissi  di  voler  parlar  con  voi,  in  quel  modo 
che  si  conviene  alia  vostra  virtik,  che  si  ragionasse ;  or  mi  sowiene  in  conse- 
guenza  cio  che  voi  potete  per  voi  stesso  aigomentare,  o  conchiudere,  ed  e,  che 
torto  si  fiirebbe  all'  accntezza  dd  vostro  ingegno,  col  procedere  piii  oltre  sil- 
logizzando ;  perche  siccome  la  bontil  dell'animo  vostro  non  ha  bisogno  di  pre* 
ghi,  che  la  muovs^no  a  generosamente  operare,  cosilabellezzadel  vostro  intel- 
Jeto  non  lo  ha  di  ragione,  che  sapendo  Tapparenza  della  verita  gli  dimostri  quel. 
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chesiconviene.    Cbefar&dunque^poichepregare^edargomentaienondebb^f  No^XXf. 
ne  80  dilettare ;  aiizi  m'avviso,  che  le  mie  noje  infiiatidiscono  altroi ;  e  che  yoi 
state  altrettanto  sazio  di  leggere^  quant'io  stanco  di  scriTere.    Tacerei  certi^ 
s'un  affetto  smoderato  non  mi  trasporlaaie  alquanto  a  lagionare :  il  qualsiain 
concesso  di  afogaie  coo  esao  Toi ;  e  crediate,  ch'io  aon  ragiono  per  perturbare 
Fanimo  vostro,  ma  per  i^gombrare  il  mio  dalla  passionej  che  giustamente 
m'affliggej  la  quale  mi  giova  di  manifestare  in  luogo  ove  almeno  i  lame&ti  miei 
abbiano  alcano  onorato  testimonlo.    E  certo  miseiabile  cosa  e  Tessere  privo 
delia  patria,  spogliato  delle  fortone^  Tandar  erraodo  con  ditagioj  e  con  peri- 
colo ;   esser  tradito  dagli  amici^  offeso  da*  parenti,  e  acbemito  da'  padroni : 
Taver  in  un  medesimo  tempo  il  corpo  infermo^  e  Tanimo  trava^ato  dalla  do- 
lorosa  memoria  delle  cose  passate,  dalla  [noja  delle  presently  dal  timor  deUe 
future :  miserabile>  che  alia  benevoglienza  si  riqionda  con  odio;  alia  simplioitfL 
con  inganno ;  alia  sinceritsL  ccm  frande :  alia  generoeilaqon  bassezza  d'animo ; 
miserabil  molto  ch'io  sia  odiato>  percfae  io  sia  stato  ofieso :  ne  sia  ben  TolaU>> 
perche  dopo  Toffese  abbia  amatogU  oflfensori^  ch'io  perdoni  a  fatti^  ch'altri  non 
perdoni  a*  detli^  ch'io  dimentichi  ringinrie  ricevute^  altri  non  dimentichi  le 
fattemi^  e  ch'io  desideri  Fonpr  altrui  ancora  con  alcnn  mio  danno,  altri  desideri 
la  mia  vergogna  8en2a  alcqn  suo  pr6.    Ma  piA  ancora  miserabile^  ch'iosiain- 
corso  in  qoesta  miseria,  non  per  malizia  ma  j)er  simpUciti^  non  per  legierezza, 
ma  per  costanza^  non  per  esser  troppo  copido  del  mio  uUfe,  ma  per  esseme 
troppo  disprezzatore.    E  piik  anoo  ^  miserabile,  di'io  non  sia  stato  mai  appo 
alcnno  miserabile>  ne  quando  nel  principio  delle  mie  sciagnre  alquanto  pij^mp 
n'affligeva^  che  ad  uomo  forte  non  conveniva ;  ne  qnando  poi  esercitato  ne' 
mali^  gli  ho  sostenuti  con  ogni  robustezza  d'anioio.    Ma  sovra  tntto  e  misera- 
bile^  ch'io  sia  stato  precipitato  in  tante  miserie  da  uomo  cosl  degno  d'odio^ 
com'io  di  compassione^    £  pur  O  gtudicio  di  Dio^  quanto  se'  tu  nascoso^  s'a 
chi  e  portato  odio,  non  gli  nuoce  odioj  che  si  porti^  se  a  me  e  avuta  compas* 
sione^  non  mi  giova  compassioncj  che  mi  sia  avuta :  egli  ha  errato^  io  son  pu- 
nito ;  a  me  nuocono  le  lodi  delFingegno,  a  lui  non  son  dannosi  i  vizj  deirani- 
mo :  io  dispiaccio  altrui^  perche  piacciono  i  miei  mal  fortunaticomponimenti^ 
egli  e  tennto  caro^  ancorch^  dispiacciano  le  sue  mal  pensate  azioni ;  a  me 
non  e  lecita  la  difesa,  a  lui  e  concednta  la  offesa :  a'  miei  stodj  non  sono  pro- 
posti  altri  premj,  che  Tindignila^  e'l  disagioj  a'  snoi  non  solo  Tonore  e  le  lic* 
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So.  JLXU  chezze,  ma  la  tirannide.  Non  sono  tiranni  i  Principle  noti  sono  no;  egli  ^  il 
tiraiino^  egli  esercita  la  tirannide ;  ed  i  Principij  e  le  Repubblicbe  graDdissime 
non  si  sdegnano  di  servire  indegnisaamente  a  i  desiderj  ingiustissimi  d'un  So^ 
fista-:  non  amano  piii  i  Principi  le  lor  glorie^  perch^  congiunta  la  loro  colic 
mala  satisfazione  di  costui ;  non  favoriscono  rindustria,  perche  costui  vuol  gU 
altri  oziosi  per  fare  egli  il  tutto.  Aspetto  omai,  cbe  si  vieti  ai  Pendasio  il 
leggere^  e  al  Panigarola  il  predicare^  poicbea  costui  non  piace^  e  cbe  da  questi 
Qomini  mirabili  sia  dismesso  I'nfficio  loro,  con  tanta  uUlita  del  Mondo>  e  cosi 
gloriosamente  esercitato.  Ma  non  piaccia  a  Dio,  cbe  egli  mitigbi  gli  acutis*- 
aimi  morsi  delFinvidia  con  si  fatte  satisfazioni,  e  a  me  gioya  di  sperare,  cb'io 
potro  a  sno  mal  grado  e  scrivere,  e  favellare,  ed  egli  potra  forse  rallegrarsi  di 
yedermi  povero,  mal  agiato ;  ma  di  vedermi  nmile  e  abbietto  non  godera  giam* 
mai.  E  certo,  cbe  a  me  non  tanto  incresce  di  vedermi  privo  d'alcuni  comodi> 
per  li  commodi  stessi,  quanto  per  la  poca  riputazione  cbe  k  me,  e  per  la  mol* 
ta  satisfazione  cbe  a  lui  ne  segue ;  il  qual  filosofo  di  nome  e  d'abito,  e  sofista 
d'ingegno^  e  ipp<)crita  di  costumi  fa  qnella  stima  degli  onorij  e  delle  ricchezze 
cbe  da'  cortigiani,  e  da'  mercanti  suol  essere  fatta.  Ma  io  non  stimo  molto  s\ 
fatti  beni,  ne  aflhto  gli  disprezzo :  e  maggiormente  gii  disprezzerei,  se  non 
fosse  cb'io  sarei  necessitato  a  disprezzar  anco  colore,  cbe  possono  con  tali  pre- 
mj  guiderdonare  il  valore^  e  I'industria  degli  uomini.  Percioccbe  tanto  cias- 
cnn  d'essi  suol  essere  onorato  quanto  e  in  opinione  d'aver  fatto,  o  di  poter  fare 
altrui  beneficio :  non  parlo  di  quei  pocbi,  a'  quali  I'onore  si  concede  come 
premio  dell'  eccellente  virtii ;  bencbe  quest!  ancora  quell'  altra  manierad'ooore 
pid  popolare  non  sogliano,  se  non  grandemente,  gradire. 

No.  XXIL-^F.  59. 

ANALYSIS    OF    A    LETTER  OF  TASSO  TO   SCTPIO  GONZAGA, 
AND  OF  A  DISCOURSE  BY  THAT  POET,   ON  THE  VARIOITS 
ACCIDENTS  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

ICo.  ZXII.         ^  ^^^^  inserted  into  the  text,  a  passage  from  a  long  letter  of  Tasso,  to  bis 
friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  written  from  tbe  Hospital  of  St  Anne>  in  May  1 579*' 
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Of  thiB  epistlej  I  can,  from  its  great  lenglb,  tnerely  give  a  summary^  as  well  ^^  ^LXli. 
as  of  a  very  prolix  Discourse  by  our  poet^  on  the  various  accidents  of  Ids 
lAfa,  addressed  to  the  same  ecclesiastic.     Each  of  these  compositions,  besides 
its  prolixity,  is  full  of  irrelevant  matter,  ,and  to  print  them  at  length  would 
greatly  add  to  the  expence  of  this  book,  without  an  equivalent  advantage. 

Tasso  begins  his  letter  to  Goneaga,  by.  remarking,  that,  as  he  had,  byafor- 
mer  epistle,  rembved  the  shame  and  confusion  of  a  free  address,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  write  him  plainly^  and  without  constraint  That,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  Gonzaga's  duty  to  listen  to  him,  not  only  as  a  good  man,  a  Christian, 
and  an  old  friend ;  bat  as  one  also,  who  had  been,  in  part,  the  cause  of  his  ca- 
lamities.   Our  poet  then  proceeds  to  say,  that,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
two  most  serene  princes  (the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  and  Florence,)  are  offended 
against  him,  he  submits  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  friend,  whether  his  of- 
fences had  been  such  as  to  deserve  a  cruel  punishment.    He  takes  notice  of 
the  mildness  of  punishments  among  the  Romans,  and  observes  that,  if  it  be 
the  office  of  judges  to  chastise,  it  is  that  of  princes  to  pardon.     He  specifies 
some  examples  of  crimes  committed  against  the  ancestors  of  the  princes  whom 
he  had  displeased,  which  had  been  graciously  pardoned,  and  adds,  that,  al* 
though  these  criminals  had  been  nobles  and  powerful  men,  with  whom  in  rank 
he  could  not  be  compared,  yet  that  he  could  not  altogether  consider  himself 
as  of  no  value,  since  he  had  been  so  much  esteemed  by  Gonzaga?    '^  Who," 
says  Tasso,  ''  has  loved  me  more  than  you,  who  has  more  esteemed  me  f  and 
how  could  you,  who  are  yourself  adorned  with  so  much  goodness  and  worth, 
have  loved  and  esteemed  a  person  who  had  neither  worth  nor  goodness.  You 
condemn  yourself,  yon  convict  your  own  judgement  if  you  can  condemn  me. 
If  you  do  not  know  me,  who  can  be  expected  to  do  so  ?  since  with  no  one 
have  I  associated  so  long,  or  in  so  familiar  and  tender  a  manner.    Who,  like- 
wise, is  a  more  profound  observer,  or  a  more  sagacious,  calculator  of  the  merits 
of  individuals  than  yourself?  or  who  in  conversation  is  more  free  and  .open, 
or  rather  more  inconsiderate  than  I.     Would  that  it  had  been  different!  for 
I  bad  never  fallen  into  infelici^  like  this;  but  there  are  .not  in  my  mind,  nor 
ever  were,  any  nooks  or  labyrinths ;  but  every  sentiment  of  my  soul,  whether 
ire  or  love,  whether  dissatisfaction  or  content,  might  be  read,  in  my  counte- 
nance, and  was  manifested  by  my  tongue/' 
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>&••  XXII.  '^^^  P^^^  ^'^^  8^^^  ^^  ^  remark^  that  for  these  reasonSj  for  those  qualities, 
oa  account  of  which  he  had  heen  deemed,  by  Gonzaga,  worthy  of  love  and  of 
esteem,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  his  errors  or  imperfections  shoold  be  par- 
doned, and  that  the  favour  of  some  prince  shoold  be  demanded  in  his  behalf. 
Tasso  then  enomerates  several  princes  and  great  personages — the  Cardinals  of 
Este,  Medici,  Albano,  Gaastavillani,  the  Pope's  nephew,  the  lords  and  prin- 
cesses of  Este,  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  and  Mantua,  and  the  Duke  and  Prince  at 
Savoy,  from  none  of  whom  (he  says,)  he  can  perhaps  expect  intercession,  on 
account  of  involuntary  ofiences  coinmitted  against  theou  Other  great  per- 
sonages, however,  he  had  not  merely  never  offended,  but  had  always  prused, 
and  why  did  none  of  these  exert  themselves  in  his  behalf?  In  this  number  are 
classed  the  Duchess  and  Prince  of  Mantua,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  the  princes  of  Guise,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Mayenne. 

''  Indeed,*  continues  Tasso,  '^  I  might  expect  some  favour,  not  only  from 
the  personages  whom  I  have  last  named,  but  also  from  the  Dukes  of  Mantua, 
and  of  Urbino.  I  might  expect  it  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  on  account  of 
the  confidence  I  put  in  him,  incited  by  which  I  departed  from  Ferrara,  where 
I  lived,  truly,  and  was  served  like  a  gentleman,  and  where,  by  the  near  pros- 
pect I  then  had  of  recovering  my  health,  I  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to 
have  accommodated  in  time  every  difficulty.  Yet  such  was  my  trust  in  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  that  i  left  Ferrara  on  foot  to  fly  to  him ;  whereas,  when  I  re- 
turned to  this  city,  I  came  on  horseback.  With  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  I  may 
claim  some  merit,  on  account  of  that  toilsome  journey,  when  I  waded  on  foot, 
thtpugh.  mud  and  water  to  Turin,  and  on  account  of  all  I  suffered  in  my  health, 
both  during  my  passage  thither,  and  my  stay.  Nor  ought  the  Duke  of  Ui^ 
bino  to  forget  the  ancient  dependence  of  my  father  and  myself  on  him,  and 
on  his  house ;  and  the  gratitude  and  sensibility  which  I  have  always  testified 
for  their  benefits.  In  short,  from  all  the  three  princes  whom  I  have  named, 
I'  may  claim  protection,  on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  their  mind,  of  their 
blood  and  fortune ;  and  as  princes  also,  to  whom  no  other  but  myself,  who  of 
all  beings  am  the  most  unhappy  and  wretched,  has  applied  in  vain  for  fa* 
▼our**' 

Tasso  then  enters  upon  a  very  elegant  digression  on  the  fable  of  Homer, 
that  there  are  two  urns  before  the  gates  of  Heaven,  from  w.bich  Jupiter  dis^ 
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Iributes  good  ^nd  eYii>  the  former  always  mixed  with  the  latter^  the  evil  often  No«  XX 1 1, 
pure.  He  remarks^  that  this  is  a  Gentile  exhibition  of  the  Divinity^  but  that 
the  Christian  representation  of  the  Almighty  is/ that  he  always  dispenses  good 
and  never  evil,  the  latter  being  only  a  deficiency  of  good.  He  adds,  that  the 
ann  shines,  that  the  dews  fall  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  and  that  therefore, 
whether  princes  imitate  God  or  nature,  they  ought  to  be  liberal  of  benefits, 
without  partiality  or  rage. 

Onr  bard  next  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  princes  aboTc  mentioned,  or  any 
prince  who  countenanced  him,  should  have  more  regard  to  his  [Tasso's]  bene- 
fit and  advantage,  than  to  their  own  comfort  or  convenience.  He  then  enters 
into  some  refined  speculations  on  this  subject ;  and,  returning  to  his  theme, 
again  wonders  that  the  Dukes  of  SaVoy,  of  Mantua,  and  of  Urbino,  all  of  them 
illustrious  princes,  and  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  be  so  cool  and 
languid  in  his  behalf.  Why,  continues  he,  should  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  and, 
if  the  Cardinal  of  Medici  is,  from  respect  for  his  brother,  prevented  from  fa* 
Touring  me,  why  should  not  the  Cardinal  of  Este  protect  me,  who  is  so  liberal 
of  generous  actions?*  *^  Oh  why  is  there  not  among  so  many  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  one,  who,  imitating  Christ,  will  drive  with  a  scourge  from  the 
temple,  the  buyers  and  sellers— 4he  buyers  and  sellers  of  my  wretched  blood !" 

Tasso  then  goes  on  to  say,  that,  if  the  grandeur  of  the  two  princes  who  chas- 
tise him  be  such,  as  (from  respect)  to  hinder  the  interference  of  princes  of 
their  own  order,  or  of  cardinals,  nothing  of  this  kind  need  to  weigh  with  the 
Pope,  or  emperor,  their  sovereigns,  or  with  the  king  of  Spain,  his  natural 
lord.  He  asks,  whether  if  these  be  deaf  to  him,  no  one  could  be  found,  who 
would  represent  his  case  to  the  king  of  France.    This  prince  [Heniy  HI.]  he 


f  £  per  ragionar  de'  Preti,  se^l  Cardinal  de'  Medici  dal  rispetto  del  FrateUo  ^  ritenuto  a  non 
mostrar  aknn  s^gno  di  queU'animo  Eraioo,  ch'egli  tragge  da*  Leoni,  e  da'  Clemently  e  da  gii 
Ippoliti  qual  rispetto  pu6  ritenere  il  Cardinal  d'Este  Ifbero  Sigoore  di  tutte  le  sue  generoeissime 
azioni  ?  Vol.  X.  p.  S84.  It  appears  from  this,  that  Tasao,  at  the  commencement  of  his  oonfine- 
menty  considered  the  family  of  Medici  as  much  more  indignant  against  him»  than  that  of  Est^ 
which  is  a  new  proof,  if  any  more  were  required,  of  the  abtfurdity  of  the  hypothesis  whkAattrihotes 
that  event  to  his  passion  for  Leonora. 
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V(b  XXII.  praises  in  the  highest  manner^ ''  aud  surely/',  adds  the  poet,  **  be  ought  to  ha^e 
some  compassion  on  me^  who  have  been  deprived  of  all  my  paternal  and  mar 
ternal  property^  on  account  of  my  descent  from  a  father  who  pursued  the  in- 
terests of  France  so  warmly^  and  who^  I  believe^  was  known  to  the  queen  mo- 
ther^ and  on  some  occasions  favoured.  And  if  this  princess  [Catharine  de* 
Medici  J  would  vouchsafe  to  restore  me  to  that  height  of  reputation^  of  com- 
fort, and  of  quiet^  from  which  the  anger  of  her  relations  has  made  me  fall, 
such  an  act  of  pity  would  not^  perhaps,  be  unworthy  to  accompany  so  many 
others  of  fortitude,  magnanimity,  and  manly  prudence,  which  render  her  a 
queen  as  glorious  and  memorable  as  any  other,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  in 
ancient  or  in  modem  story/' 

^'  But  if/'  continues  Tasso, ''  no  other  can  be  found  who  shall  deign  to  pre- 
sent my  prayers  to  such  exalted  sovereigns,  you,  oh  courteous  sir !  ought  not 
to  disdain  this  oflSice,  but  to  consider  it  as  your  duty,  since  there  is  none  other 
whom  I  have  reverenced  so  greatly,  or  loved  so  tenderly/' — He  adds,  that, 
even  though  he  had  the  imperfections  imputed  to. him,  this  would  not  cancel 
every  obligation  to  beneficence  and  courtesy,  but  that  something  would  be  still 
due  to  the  memory  of  so  many  sweet  conversations,  so  many  reciprocal  acta  of 
kindness.  After  an  allusion  to  the  choice  of  Hercules,  and  his  own  haisb 
treatment  in  the  path  of  virtue,  so  that  he  is  almost  tempted  to  follow  that  of 
pleasure,  Tasso  mentions  his  design  to  have  written  two  heroic  poems,  and 
four  tragedies,  a  passage  which  I  have  inserted  into  the  text.  He  subjoins  (in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  Goozaga,)  that  the  ancient  Scipio  is  not  more  cele- 
brated  on  account  of  his  other  virtues,  than  for  his  friendship  for  Laelins. 
"  You  may  indeed,"  says  he,  **  affirm  with  reason,  that,  if  yon  are.  Scipio,  I 
am  not  a  Lselius,  and  that,  if  I  have  been  your  friend,  I  no  longer  merit  to  be 
such ;  nor  shall  I  deny,  that  in  many  respects  you  would  affirm  the  truth. 
But  you  also  cannot  deny,  that,  while  you  wished  to  benefit  me,  you  have 
grievously  harmed  me,  and  that  you  have  in  some  degree  occasioned,  and  al- 
most rendered  my  errors  necessary.  Thus  it  would  be  an  action  worthy  of 
your  virtue,  that,  if  you  have  involuntarily  injured,  you  should  voluntarily  as- 
sist me ;  and  tbat  you  would  not  that  my  faults,  and  (let  me  be  allowed  to  say 
it,)  your  inconsiderate  affection,  should  be  the  occasion  of  my  misery,  and  of 
your  own  advantage," 
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The  poeLooaoIiidet  with  ezhortiag  bis  firiead  to  do  every  thi»g.  in  bis  >No.xxil 
power  to  procure  his  deUvenuioe^  itnd  especiallj  to  obtain  for  him  the  favour 
of  tome  lovereign  jprinoe^  th^t  thus  the  bitter  draught  of  gall  aad  wormwood, 
which  he  had  drunkj  and  was  continually  drinking,  jmight  be  taken  away. 

IL  The  Ditcaum  of  Ta830  to  Soipio  Gonaaga,  oa  the  Fmous  AeddinUof 
his  Hiftl^  is  exceedingly  prolix,  and  full  of  irrelevant  matter*  It  is  wi&out 
date  of  year,  but  Tasso  infoms  his  friend,  tbsA  he  had  just  then  copied  it  out 
upon,  il  mercanii  umto,  [Holy  Wednesday,]  that  is  on  the  Wednesday  whidi 
precedes  Good  Friday ;  smd  from  internal  evidence^  t  tbitik  it  was  written  in 
)679«  M  this  was  three  years  before  the  adopiion.of  the  Gregorian  s^k^ 
the  discourse  siuift>  if  I  am  right  in  the  above  ooqjectufe,  have  been  eomp6<- 
sed  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  only  a  few  days  befose,  or  a  few.  daysafUr, 
Tasso's  confinement  in  St  Anne*s.  My  reasoa  for  thinking  it  wm  written  at 
this  period,  is,  that  Tasso  speaks,  in  it,.as  if  he  had  just,  then  retomed  to  Fei^ 
raffa#.at.the  time  of  Alphcwso's  nnptials,  and  at  the  same  time  doles  not  at  all 
9|ieak  definitely  of  his  being  oonfinedj  or  at  hast  doai  not  dwell  upon  it  as^ 
had  he  <xmsidered  it  lastittg,  he  would  have  done.  '^  I  departed,"  writes  he> 
''from  Ferrara,  a  plane,  where,  if  I  was  not  bon,  I  may  consider  myself  as 
bora  a.  second  time,  and  to  which  I  have  been  now  constrained  to  return,  not 
only  by  becessitj,  but  mrged  also  by  the  extreme  desire  which  I  had  lo  kiss  the 
hands  of  his  highness,  and  to.regain,  on  the  occasion  of  these  nuptials,  some 
part  of  his  favour.  And,  akhougb  I  dk>  inot  as  yet  see  any  symptom  by  which 
I  can  bape  that  he  will  restore  me  to  his  service,  or  by  his  coui^tesy  promote 
my  int^ibns  to  serve  the  serene  Prince  of  Mantua,  a  princis  whom,  both 
from  the  opinion  that  I  entertain  of  his  singular  worth,  from  the  marvellous 
expectations  which  he  excites,  fi>r  the  iavouts  which  I  have  received  ftom 
him,  imd  my  affectionate  regard,  I  would  prefer  to  all  others  as  a  patron*  It 
seete  to  me,  however,  that  the  Duke  has  wu^  <»>nsidemble  courtesy  to  me, 
^  has  not  Aonght  me  naworthylto  kiss  his  hands  after  so  many  «n- 
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Ko.  XXII.  bridled  irorda^  and  I  bc^  tbat  if  be  bas  not  been  avaricions  to  me  of  this 
favour^  be  will  not  be  less  bountiful  in  regard  to  otbers*"* 
.  It  appears  reasonable  to  concludej  tberefore,  tbat  the  Discayne  was  written 
at  tbe  period  which  I  have  now  assigned,  and*  that  it  is  the  former  qniik  to 
which  Taaso  alludes  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  of  which  I  have  just  been 
giving  a  summary* 

Our  poet  begins  his  di$eourse  with  remarking,  that  he  knows  not  whether 
to  use  supplication  or  reasomng;  9s,  on  the  one  hand,  his  afflictions  are  so 
dreadful  and  notorious,  tbat  no  words  could  render^tbem  more  pathetic,  or 
more  public ;  and  that>  on ,  the  other,  the  intellect  of  Gbnsnga  is  so  acute, 
that  he  oould  not  fail  to  anticipate  every  arguoient  that  could  be  used.  Tas- 
so,  however,  prefers  this  latter  method,  and  professes  that  he  will  speak  to 
Oouzaga,  not  as  to  a  senator  or  judge,  but  as  a  lover  of  philosophy  to  a  con- 
summate philosopher. 

All  the  charges  against  a  person  may  (according  to  the  poet)  be  reduced 
'  into  three  heads, — Ist.  Offences  against  God^  immniiatelyf  [as  here8y,}--^or, 
^.  Mediatefy  by  injuring  our  neighbour,  [as  murder,  treachery,]  and  of  offen- 
ces of  this  second  kind,  those  agaimt  princes  are  the  most  heinous,  since  they 
maybe  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  committed  against  .the  images  of  God. 
— Or,  Sd.  by  injuring  ourselves,  [as  intemperance.]  Such  being  the  dassifica* 
tion  of  offences,  (continues  Tasso)  I  have  been  accused  of  some  of  them,  as 
of  rebellion  agaiost  him  wboiji  I  had  chosen  as  my  prince,-p-of  iiguriog  my 
friends  aod  acquaintances^— ^and  of  injustice  towards  myself,  for  which  rea- 
sons, I  have  been  excluded,  not  from  the  citizenship  of  a  single  city,  but  of 
the  world  itself. 

Ahet  some  pathetic  complaints,  Tasso  proceeds  to  say,  that  there  never  had 
been  an  accuser  so  bitter,  who  did  not  leave  some  of  the  juvenile  actions  of 
the  accused  in  oblivion,  especially  when  these  had  not  beeb  committed  im« 
aie4iately  against  God,  and  but  slightly  againsi  a  neighbour :  BS$  opponents. 


•  Serma^  (p.  flSS.)  on  the  aadKM%  of  M&  letters  of  Tmo»  Bpesks  as  if  the  duke  shewed 
himself  quite  hardened  towards  the  poet,  on  his  return  from  Turin ;  but  this  (whiA  I  have  adopt* 
ed  in  the  text,  from  the  Italian  bragrapher,)  must  perhaps  be  received  with  tone  BB<riififfllion. 
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bbw^ver^  haci  eagerly  raked  into  all  his  faults^  and  when  hia  life  was  reform*  N««  xxii. 
ibg,  and  becoming  poie>  had  blafned  his  manhood  for  foUieSj  not  its  own. 
liis  offefloes  of  this  kind  (he  adds)  hadnoty  moreover^  if  bis  consdence  did 
not  greatly  flatter  him^  been  of  a  veiy  aggravated  sort.  ''  Bot/'  contimies  he> 
^^  the  charges  of  heresy^  joinJed  to  those  of  treachery  agaiiist  my  prince,  form- 
ed  sach  a  deluge  of  misery,  that  no  rampart  of  <haman  reason^  nor  favour  of 
the  imost  serene  princesses,  who  laboured  much  for  my  behefity  were  sufficient 
to  resist  it.  Now,  what  shall  I  answer  to  these  heavy  impeachments,  or  what 
tj^stimony  can  I  adduce  in  my  beha]f«-*your  own,  my  lordy  wbifb,  if  it  does 
not  wholly  disburthen  me  of  this  weight  of  infamy,  at  least  shall  greatly 
lighten  it/'  ! 

.  Tasso  then  enters  into  a  long  metaphysical  discussion  on  the  nature  of  be^ 
lief^  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  adds^  that  it  is  no  defence  of  incredu«> 
lity  to  state  that  our  belief  is  independent  of  ourselves.  He  then  addressesyln 
a  very  eloquent  manner,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  confesses  that  be  had  con- 
templated the  Almighty  merely  in  a  philosophical  view,  as  the  great  first  Caused 
and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  but  that  he  had  entertained  doubts  about  the 
incarnation,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  That  on  this  account,  he  could 
not  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontifi^,  or  in  the  existence  of  hdl  and  purgatory.  Tasso  continnes 
to  state,  that  his  doubts  were  painful,  and  that,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
terrour  and  honour  with  which  they  inspired  him,  he  had  been  led  some* 
times  to  impart  them  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  from  the  same  cause, ' 
communicated  and  confessed  very  frequently,  but  that  his  scruples  were.feelK 
ly  and  cautiously  revealed  to  the  confessor,  lest  he  might  not  obtain  absolifr- 
tion.  He  adds,  that  one  of  his  principal  fears  was  that  he  was  an  infidel,  and 
could  not  be  absolved  ;  but  he  comforted  himself  in  the  reflection,  that  his 
incredulity  was  not  the  fruit  of  obstinacy,  since  he  had  always:  wished  thie 
exaltation  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  Roman  see;  and  since,  though  hejive- 
quently  associated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  political  infidels  of  that 
church,  he  had  always  detested  the  name  of  Lutheran.  He  subjoins,  that  he 
had  never  talked  of  his  doubts  to  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  contaminating 
'  him,  but' 6F  unloading  his  own  mind,  and  that  after  the  divine  hand  had  struck 
him  where  his  humanity  was  most  sensible — in  his  honour  and  love  of  glory ; 
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No.xxfI,  his  reltgioaspriaciples  grew  Stronger;  he  aUeadtd  iiUl  more  fireqoeiitiy  the 
oommnaioiu  of  the  church ;  thought  leas  pretumptuouftty  of  the  poweit  of  hit 
own  intellect ;  and  hecame,  at  lengthy  a  sabnissiTB  ta4  affectionate  child  of 
the  faith. 

:AiUr  this  long  address  to  the  Almighty^  of  which  some  passages  in  the  ori* 
ginal  are  very  eloquenti  Tasso  proceeds  to  a  portion  of  his  story  which  ia  oh^ 
Scure>  and  upon  whicb^  as  this  part  of  his  diteayrm  is  somewhat  mutilated^  it 
Is  difficult  to  throw  light.  From  the  fnigmehts>  howei:er»  which  remaii^ 
compared  With  an  addnm  of  our  poet  to  the  courtB  qfjuditature,  arid  peapU  of 
Napla,  *  it  appears  that  one  of  TaSso^s  friends^  havings  in  his  opinion,  accused 
him  to  the  inquisition^  the  poet  had^  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  ]>ake 
of  Ferrara,  presented  himself  before  one  of  the  melnbeiBof  thatconrt,  and  had 
denied  and  retcMted  the  charge  of  infidelity.  He  complains  that  the  ioquH 
aitor  had  not  gone  through  the  usnal  farnlalities^  noir  jJbwed  him  the  ao» 
customed  defences,  and  that,  when  he  had  a  second  lime  pmscnted  himself 
before  the  imiuisition  at  Boiogna^  sufficient  regard  had  neither  be^n  paid  t^ 
his  exculpation  nor  his  complaints,  f 

After  this  defence  of  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  Tasso  proceeds  to 
the  imputation  of  treachery  to  .his  prince ;  a  prince,  he  remarks^  distinguished 
by  every  noble  endowmeAt>  and  whom  he  had,  on  every  aocouoty  the  highest 
obligations  to  serve.  ''  If,"  says  be,  ^'  I  had  planned  any  thing  against  the 
life,  states,  or  honour  of  a  prince  who  had  treated  me  with  such  heAevolenoe, 
I  should  deserve  torments  more  cruel  than  were  ever  inflicted  by  Phalarls, 
<ir  by  Mezentias.  But  in.  truth,''  continues  he,  ^*  I  never  oflSended  him,  e»- 
«ept  bysome  incoasidcrate  words,  such  as  are  often  heard  in  the  moutiis  of 
dissatisfied  courtiers,  and  in  treating  about  a  change  of  service,  urged  by 
tbalt  necessity  which  he  might  learn  from  me  if  he  chose,  and  ikk  a  mode  which 
is  knerwn  to  you>  illustrious  sir,  and  at  which  I  cannot  think  he  had  reason 
So^take  ofienoe.*'.  Tasso  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  might  enter  into  a  longnar- 
tation,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  had  not  been  culpable,  but  un- 
Ibitunatej  but  that  he  neither  wishes  to  accuse  nor  irritate  any  one,  nor  did 
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heiMedi^jiMrtifjhiiBsdftohiafriai^  He  mbfessea  that  he  deaerred  some  Na«xxii: 
chaadteineiit  ob  mccouiti  of  hia  condnet,  hut  Maiiredly>  not  Teageanoe ;  and 
adda^  that  he  writea  to-  GfOMaga>  not  to  infiorm  him  of  any  things  but  in  ov« 
der  (says  he)  that  ^  t^eae  tfaopings  oi  mwo  may  be  peaented  to  their  high* 
neaaaay  aweetened  bj  year  favonr^  like  galea  wbioh  beeome  odoiiferoQaamidat 
flowerg,  or  aa  water  ia  pnrified  and  Wigbt«ia  in  ita  coarse/' 

Oaf  poet  next  obaerrea^  that  the  aaaie  eot^  according  to  the  diapoaxtieA  or 
intention  of  Ibe  egent^  may  be^  denominated  cwrectmu,  pimUkmmi,  or  «mr 
gemot,  and  adds;  duit  hevill  enuntne  which  of  theae  ia  the  object  of  the 
princea  whom  he  baa  oiended.  And,  beginning  widi  the  fiiatj^  he  remarka^  th«t 
the  anion  of  mind  and  body  is  so  deae^  that  every  thing  bat  intettigcnce  ia 
common  between  them.  That,  therefore,  on  account  of  this  connection,  k  ia 
impossible  to  naabe  the  body  nneomfortabley  withont  dealjoying  that  haraumy 
of  which  it  is  ihe  instrmnent,  and  that,  on  ihia  account,  a  tnental  pby aieau^ 
whose  only  object  ia  to  correct,  would  be  carefU  not  to  aggravate  corporeal 
infirmities.  After  a  pathetic  complaint  of  theae,  Tasao  adds,  that  he  can 
-never  be  cured  without  open  testimonies  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  if  he  is 
not  restored,  as  formerly,  to  the  service  of  princes,  and  the  converiudioa  of 
nobles. 

With  regard  to  fmiskmefU,  this,  our  bard  observea,  ought  to  be  pioportioni> 
ed  to  the  offence,  which  his  bad  by  no  means  been.  ^  1  will  say  also,  (cos^ 
tinues  he)  that  the  principal  action  for  whidh  I  am  blamed,  and  which,  pmw 
baps,  is  the  only  cause  for  which  I  am  chastised,  *  ought  not  peifaapa  to  be 
punished  as  absolutely  guilty,  but  as  mixed ;  since  it  did  not  proceed  firom 
choice,  but  from  necessity — nacessit^  not  abtaiute,  but  «oaditional-n-«nd 
through  fear,  at  one  time  of  deat^i;  at  another,  of  the  greatest  shame;  at  a 
third,  of  4  hapless  and  perpetnal  disquiet;....  Nor  do  I  judge  the  words  whibh 
I  have  spoken  less  worthy  of  pardon,  since  thiey  were  used  by  a. man  not 
merely  angry,  but  on  that  occasion  overobme  by  rage ;  and  since  I  am  con- 
scious, and  could  adduce  many  firooh  that,  in  loving  wy  loid,  and  ia  desiiuig 


•  Qis  design  to  leave  die  seryice  o£  Alphcxnio,  I  presume^ 
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JIA.XUI.  hm  greatness  and'  felieity^  I  hme  yielded  to  few  of  bu^mogt  mthilale  &• 
vourites/'  Tasso  afterward  remarks,  .that  the  impukes  of  anger  oagfat  not 
to  be  panished  too  severely,  as  being  in  some  dq;ree  in^olnntary ;.  and  addsy 
that  he  had  met  with  the  most  crael.and  unexampled  pnniabment,  namejly^ 
an  obstruction  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  on  which  aoconnt  Jie  bad  .departed 
the  second  time  from  Ferrara.  He  owns' that  be  is  not  absohitely  restrained 
from  composition,  but  says  that  his  liberty  is  of  little,  use,  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied with  that  honour  which  nourishes  the  arts.  On  this  subject  he 
is  very  diffuse,  and  he  then  enters  into  a  discussion  on  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  .proportions,  and  specifies  some  moral  modes^  wfaich^  accordmg 
to  him,  may  be  contemplated  as  corresponding  with  these  relations. 

On  the  last  article,  vias.  vengeance,  the  poet  is  very  short,  taniae  he  ankm 
(says  he)  ccdettibm  if  at  ?  Nor  can  it  enter  into  his  mind  that  a  passion  so  vile 
could  taint  the  souls  of  such  distii^ished  furinces,  especially  towards  a  being 
so  weak  and  humble  as  himself.  After  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this 
head,  and  a  high  compliment  to  the  pope  (Gregory  XIIL)  Tasso  asks  if 
(amid  such  blessings  of  Providence,  and  in  such  a  holy  season)  Christian  prin- 
ces could  be  princes  of  vengeance  i  Would  they  not  follow  the  example  of 
their  glorious  ancestors ;  would  they  not  remember  their  own  heroic  and 
magnanimous  deeds ;  would  they  not  be  regardful  of  Christian  charity  f  ''  I 
speak  not,'*  adds  he,  '^  to  them  as  I  would  to  judges ;  I  do  not  excuse  but  accuse 
myself;  I  do  not  diminish,  but  increase  my  faults ;  I  do  not  recount  Uie 
wrongs  which  I  have  received  from  their  subjects;  I  ask  not  justice — no  I  but 
grace  and  pardon/'  - 

Tasso  concludes  by  earnestly  exhorting  Gonzaga  to  intercede  for  him  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  not  only  with  the  two  princes  whom  he  had  offended,  but 
with  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  or  whatever  sovereign  might  be  useful  to  him 
in  his  calamities.  He  subjoins  the  following  postscript:  *^  The  hurry  of  send- 
ing off  this  <&cotirsf  to-day,  which  is  Holy  Wednesday,  and  a  day  on  which  the 
courier  leaves  us,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  it  but  a  very  cursory  revisal. 
I  have  corrected  many  things,  but  many  perhaps  have  escaped  me;  I  have  the 
first  sketch,  however,  which  I  shall  studiously  polish — this  has  been  copied 
without  any  change.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  Caligula  or  Claudius, 
who  prohibited  the  works  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy,  and  I  am  doubtful  that  it 
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was  Ciaudiofl.  *    Your  lordship  will  find  it  in  Suatooius.    If  there  beany  n«.XXIL 
thing  in  the  above  discourse,  which  is  not  Catholic  and  pious,  it  has  been 
said  involuntarily  and  through  ignorauce,  and  I  submit  to  every  correc- 
tion/' 


No.  XXIII.— P.  M. 

r 
SONNETS  TO  THE  CATS  IN  ST  ANNE's  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  sonneto  addressed  to  the  Cats  in  the  hospital  of  St  Anne,  are  KsiXXiIK 
to  be  found  among  the  Bime  chevanno  sotto  nome  di  Torquato  Tasso^  Oper. 
vol.  VI.  p.  384. 

Come  neir  ocean,  s'oscura,  e'nfesta 

Procella  il  reade  torbido,  e  sDnante* 

Alle  stelle,  onde  il  polo  ^  fiammeggiante, 

Stanco  nocchierdi  noite  a^a  la  testa;     ' 
Cosi  lo  mi  volgo,  e  bella  gatta  in  quete 

Fortona  avversa,  alle  tue  luci  saote^ 

.£  mi  sembra  due  stelle  aver  davante, 

Che  trarooQtana  sia  nella  tempesta. 
Veggio  no' altra  gattiaa»  6  veder.  fMCWi  .      . 

L'Orea  maggior  PoUa  minora :  O  gatip. 

Lucerne  del  mio  studio,  o  gatte  amate ! 
Se  Dio  ri  guardt  dalle  bastonate, 

SeM  eiel  vi  pasca  di  carne,  e'di  latte, 

Fatemi  luce  a  8cri?er  qnesti  canuk  I 


Tante  le  gatte  son  moltiplicate, 

Ch'a  doppio  son  pi^  che  TOrse  tiel  cielo : 


«  This  aUodes  to  a  passage  of  the  dfsooorscb  in  which  the  poet,  eaumeratiqga^ 
had  been  hostile  to  writera,  says,  **  Band!  Caligc^  dalle  lihoeiie  rimmngini^  e  i  h*bri  di  Yiinilio,  e 
di  livia''    Tasso  in  his  deepest  misery  never  forgot  his  reputation  as  an  author* 
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M.  XKlIf •  G«tle d  soi^  ckiiaii  tvUo  blaiif»  il  pdo^ 

Gatte  coa  c^a»  gatte  discodate : 

Una  gatta  con  gobba  di  cammello 
Vorrei  redere,  e  veatita  di  yel<H 
Come  bertuccia ;  or  che  non  la  tro^ate  f 

Guardinsi  i  monti  par  di  pattorire. 

Che  fl'uD  topo  BMCoue,  il  poyerello 
Da  tante  gatte  non  potria  fuggire. 

Masaara,  lo  t'aininonisa^  abbil  oervello 
£  fmsdbm  al  laveBuo^  ch'i  avl  h^Vin : 
Corri,  ve,  ch'una  sen  porta  il  yitello ! 

Vo*  farci  il  Ritornello« 
Fanshyi  sonetto  appicdo  non  u  loda» 
8e  Jioa  «Mi4glia  a  1  gatti  dalla  opda. 


POETICAL  SUPPLICATIONS   Ot  TASSO  TO  THB   FAMILY  OF 

ESTE. 

ITe.  XZIT.  ^  ^^  ^^^  following  caMMu,  tbc  iixit>  is  addmued  to  Alpbonso^  Bake  of 
Ferrara;    the  second  to  the  Princesses  of  Este^  Lncretia  and  Leonora.  , 
Considered  merely  as  poems^  tbej  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but,  if  we  con- 
template them  as  theproductiqos  of  a  mind  diseased^  they  form  important 
documents  in  the  History  of  Mait 

O  nn^gaauinio  figVf 
lyAIcide  gloriosOf 
Che'l  patemo  Talor  ti  lasci  a  tergo ; 
A  te»  che  dalF  esiglio 
Prima  in  nobil  riposo 
Mi  raocof^iesti  nel  nale  dbeiips 
A  te  liTolgo^  eo  ergo 
Sal  mio  career  piofendo 
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U  cor,  la  ment^  e  gB  oodd :  tfatXXXt* 

A  te  chmo  i  gmocchi, 

A  to  le  gaance  sol  di  pianto  inondo^ 

A  te  la  lingua  scioglio; 

Teco,  ed  a  te,  jna  non  di  te  mi  dogliOb  ^ 
Volgi  gli  occhi  clemently 

£  vedrai  dove  langue 

Vil  volgo,  ed  egro  per  pieti  racoollo^ 

Sotto  tutti  i  doleoti 

II  tuo  gii  servo  esangoe 

Gemer,  pieno  di  morte  orrida  il  YoltOi 

Fra  miile  pene  aTVotU^ 

Con  occhi  foschi,  e  cavi. 

Con  membra  immonde^  e  bratfce, 

E  cadenti,  ed  asciutte 

Dell'  nmor  della  vita,  e  rtandie  e  f^ri, 

Invidiar  la  vil  sorte 

Degli  altri,  cni  pietd  vien  che  oonforte. 
Per  me  pietade  h  sp^nta, 

E  cortesia  smarrita, 

S'in  te.  Signer,  aon  nasce,  e  non  si  troya. 

Lasso !  qual  me  tormenta 

Nora  schiera  infinita 

Di  mali }  o  che  piii  mi  diletta,  o  gioya ? 

Ah  congiarate  a  proya 

In  ciel  le  stelle,  e'n  terra 

Contra  me  son  coloro 

Che  s'oman  d'ostro,  e  d'oro, 

£  contra  il  mio  Pamaso  ognon  fa  goerra : 

Ed  io  pietd  pur  chiesi 

A  mille,  e  te  yiepiu  d'ogn^  altro  ofibsi. 
Ma  che  ?  Gioye  s'oflfend^ 
*  Ed  ofifeso,  co'  yoti 

Si  placa,  onde  dipon  poi  Tarme,  e  Pire. 

Ed  10,  perch^  I'orrende 

Saette  toe,  che  scoti 

Sovra  me,  mentre  fiamma,  e  sdegno  spire^ 

Far  non  potro,  che  gire 

In  pid  odiosa  parte, 

Rendendo  i  nomi  amici 

Con  yoti,  e  sacrificj  ? 

E'n  te  onorando  or  Gioye,  or  Febo,  or  Marte^ 
yoL.  11.  3  p 
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JVttJIZrr.  Che  tatte  lor  Tirtodi 

Nel  too  petto  reale^  ed  altre  chiodi. 
Ma  non  oao^  Signore  1 

Stender  la  lingua  andace 
Nelle  toe  lodi.  e  dir  gli  scettri,  e  Fanne ; 
Che  fone  indegoo  onore 
A'  tuoi  pregi  di  pace 
E  di  goerra,  saiebbe  il  noitro  carme* 
Ed  10  payento^  e  parme, 
Che'l  mio  cantar  t'aiinoi ; 
Qnde,  aebben  del  canto 
Fone  m'appago^  e  vanto, 
Temo^  cigno  infelio^  i  falmin  tuoi ; 
E  sol  pronte  le  penne 
Cold  saran^  dove  il  tuo  ciglio  aocenne. 
Troya,  Canson,  il  grand*  mvitto  Dnce 
Fra  le  due  more  assiso, 
Chel  Tedrai  foiBe  piu  demente  in  viso. 


IL 


ALLS  PBINCIPESSB  DI  FEBAARA  80RELLE 
DEL  DUCA  ALFONSO. 

O  figlie  di  Renata, 

lo  non  parlo  alia  pira 

De*  fratei,  che  nh  pur  la  morte  unio^ 

Che  di  regnar  malnata 

Voglia,  e  diklegno^  ed  ira 

LcMnbre,  il  cener,  le  fianune  anoo  part^; 

Ma  parlo  a  yoi,  che  pio 

Ptodusse,  e  real  seme^ 

In  uno  stesso  aeno. 

Quasi  in  fertil  terrene, 

Nate,  e  nodrite  pargolette  insieme, 

Cluaai  due  belle  piante 

Di  cni  serya  la  terra,  e  il  cielo  amante. 
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A  Toi  parlo»  che  more  yo,  XXIT* 

Del  grand'  Alfooio  inTitto^ 

Avele  onde  sprezzar  Giuno,  e  Dtani, 

Ed  ogni  regio  onore 

Di  quelle,  ch^n  Egitto 

Fid  ristrioBe  co'  saoi  legge  profiuia ; 

Che  ae  moglie,  e  germana 

OffA  chioma  votiya, 

Ch'orn6  il  oiel  di  faville, 

Voti  vostri  ben  mille, 

Pasaando  ore  sua  luce  appena  arriya» 

Ardon  nel  primo  cielo 

Anzi  il  gran  Sol  d'inestinguibil  xeio, 
A  Toi  parlo,  iu  cui  fanno 

Si  Concorde  annoola 

Onestd,  aenno,  onor,  bellezza»  e  gloria; 

A  voi  spiego  il  mio  a£fanno, 

E  della  pena  mia 

Narro,  e'n  parte  piangendi^  acerba  i8toria» 

Ed  in  Toiy  la  memoria 

Di  voi,  di  me  rinnoTo : 

Vostri  efibtti  cortesi, 

Gli  anni  miei  tra  voi  spesi ; 

Qnal  son,  qual  fui,  che  chiedo,  ove  mi  troTo, 

Chi  mi  gttidd,  chi  chiuse 

Lasso !  chi  m*affidd,  chi  mi  deluse. 
Queste  cose  rammento 

A  voi  piangendo,  o  prole 

D'  Eroi,  di  Regi  gloriosa  e  grande : 

E  se  nel  mio  lamento 

Scarse  son  le  parole, 

Lagrime  larghe  11  mio  dolor  yi  spande : 

Cetre,  trombe,  ghiriande, 

Misero  piango,  e  piango 

Studj,  diporti,  ed  agi, 

Mense,  logge,  e  palagi, 

Ov*  or  fui  nobil  servo,  ed  or  compagno : 

Libertade,  e  salute, 

E  leggi  oime !  d^umaniti  perdute. 
Da'  nipott  d' Adamo, 

Oim^ !  chi  mi  divide  ? 

O  qual  Circe  mi  spinge  infra  la  gregge  ? 

Oim^ !  che  in  tronco  o  in  ramo 

Augel  yien«  che  s'annide, 
8 
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No.  XIUV*  £  ^^nt  111  ^>^&  ancor  con  miglior  leggt. 

Lor*la  Natura  regge : 

E  purey-e  do1ci»  e  fresche 

Lor  porge  Tacque  ii  fonte : 

£M  prato,  e'l  coUe,  e'l  moate 

Non  infette,  salabriy  e  liatcil  esche  : 

E'l  ciel  liberoy  e  I'aura 

Lor  luc^  e  spira,  e  lor  scalda,  e  ristaura, 
Merto  le  pene ;  errai 

Errai,  confesao,  e  pure 

Bea  fii  la  lingua,  il  cor  si  scusa,  e  nega  : 

Chiedo  pietade  omai 

£  s'alle  mie  syeiitare 

Non  yi  piegate  Yoi»  chi  lor  si  piega  ? 

Lasso !  chi  per  me  prega 

Nelle  foriane  avrerse^ 

Se  vol  mi  sete  sorde  ? 

Beh,  se  yoler  discorde 

In  ^  grand'uopo  mio  yi  fa  diverse. 

In  me  fra  voi  Tesempio 

Di  Mezio  si  rinnovi  e'l  doro  scempio* 
QoelP  armonla  si  nova 

Di  virt^  che  vi  iace 

SI  belle,  or  bei  per  me  faccia  concenti. 

Si  ch'^  pietd  commova 

Quel  Signor,  per  cui  spiace 

Piii  la  mia  colpa  a  me,  che  i  miei  tormenti. 

Lasso!  bench^cocenti; 

Ond'  a  tanti,  e  A  egregi 

Titoli  di  sue  glorie, 

A  tante  sue  vittorie, 

A  tanti  suoi  trofei,  tanti  suoi  fregi, 

Questo  s'aggiuuga  ancora» 

Perdono  a  chi  Toffisse,  ed  or  Tadonu 
Canzone,  yirtute  e  Id,  dov'io  t'luvio : 

Meco  non  d  fortuna, 

Se  f&  non  hai,  non  hai  tu  scorta  alcuna, 

I  shall  Bubjoia  to  these  canzoni,  a  very  beautiftil  sonnet  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, addressed  to  the  Spirit  of  Hercules  II,,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
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Alma  grande  d'Alcide,  lo  so,  cbe  miri 
L'aspro  rigor  della  Real  tua  prole, 
Che  COD  insolite  art),  atti,  e  parole, 
Trar  da  me  cerca,  onde  yer  me  s'ardiri. 

Dal  gran  oerchio  di  latte,  ove  ti  giri 

Sovra  Terranti  stelle,  e  sovra  il  Sole, 
Un  messagier  di  tua  pietd  s'en  yole, 
£  spirto  in  lor  d'umanitade  inspiri. 

£  saoni  sovra  il  dor  '«  perchd  traligni 

Da  me,  mio  sangue  ?  e  perch^  tl  discordi 
Da  quel  valor,  onde  ten  vai  si  altero  ? 

Tu  clemente,  tu  giusto !  al  dritto,  al  yero, 
A'  messaggi  del  Cielo  aver  vuoi  sordi 
Gli  orecchi  semfMre,  ed  al  cantar  de'  Cigni  ?"  * 


No.  XXIV. 


No.  XXV^P.  69. 


OF  JAMES  CRICHTON. 


The  following  article  relatiye  to  the  talents  and  murder  of  JameaCrichton, 
commonly  called  the  Admirable  Crickton,  will  (from  my  having  failed  in  ob? 
taining  some  booksj  which  I  expected  should  have  thrown  light  on  the  -subjecty) 
be  much  more  imperfect  than  I  had  reason  to  hope.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wish- 
ed that  some  Italian  antiquary  would  explore  the  circumstances  of  the  young 
Scotsman's  deaths  a  subject  which  implicates  so  deeply  the  character  of  Vin- 
cenzo  di  Gonzagan  a  person  of  such  consequence  in  the  literary  history  of 
Italy, 

In  investigating  the  story  of  James  Crichton>  it  is  of  considerable  import* 
ance  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  date  of  his  birth^  and  that  of  his  death.  Accord- 


No.  XXV. 


•  This  sonnet  is  [vinted  in  the  second  part  of  the  'Bime  et  Prote,  of  Tasso,  p.  6,  published 
while  he  was  in  St  Anne's,  In  Ferrara^  Apprtno  Giulio  Fa$alini  in  cartiU  di  tua  JltezzOf  1585. 
Had  the  idea  in  Ferrara  been,  that  Tasso  was  inhumanly  treated,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  would 
have  dared  to  publish  sucji  a  sonnet  as  the  above,  under  the  very  eye  of  a  prince  so  despotic  as 
Alphonso. 
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KO.XXV.  ing  to  a  very  general  acconnt^  he  was  bom  in  1551^  and  at  the  time  of  his 
murder  was  in  his  thirty-second  year.*  Imperialism  however^  asserts  that  his 
death  happened  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  bis  age^f  a  circumstance  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  dedication  of  Aldus  Manuiius>  who  inscribes  his  Pa- 
radaxa  Ciceranis,  to*  Crichton.  In  this  dedication^  which  is  dated  Venetiis 
XIV.  Kal.  Jun.  M.D.XXCI.  [1581J  Aldus  says,  "  decern  linguarum,  multo- 
rum  idiomatum,  omnium  disciplinarum  cognitionem,  ante  vigenmum  primum 
setatis  annum  sis  adeptus.**  Boccalini,  who  resided  in  Rome,  while  Crichton 
was  in  Italy,  calls  him  a  youth  of  twenty-five  years,;!^  all  which  circumstances 
render  it  probable,  that  the  birth  of  Crichton  is  to  be  placed  about  1660. 

A  similar  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  drawn,  from  the  following  letter  of 
the  late  Professor  Rotheram  of  St  Andrews.  My  distinguished  frieud  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  wrote,  in  January  1798,  to  that  gentleman,  requesting  him  to 
examine  the  records  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  if  the  name  of  James 
Crichton  is  to  be  found  in  them.  That  Crichton  had  studied  at  St  An- 
drews is  asserted  by  his  biographers,  and  appears  irom  the  names  of  his  mas- 
ters, enumerated  by  Aldus.  ||  John  Rutherford  is  stated  to  be  one  of  these,  a 
person  who  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  and  died  there  in 
1577. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Professor  Rotberam  to  Lord  Wo6odhouselee, 
by  whom  it  was  cominunicated  to  me.  It  is  dated  St  Andrews,  January  31, 
1798. 

^  Immediately  on  receiving  your  letter,  yesterday,  I  went  to  search  the  uni- 
versity register,  which  is  very  entire  from  the  [year]  1470.  It  b  a  well  preserved 
book,  with  parchment  leaves,  and  distinct  hand  writing.  It  contains  for  each 
year,  the  elections  of  the  Rector,  of  the  Decanus  Facult^t^  artium,  of  the 
Quaestor,  and  other  officers,  and  then  follow  three  columns  intituled  Noia  Jii- 


•  Mackenzie's  Writert  of  the  Scots  Nation,  vol.  III.  p.  198.    Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  L  p.  SIS. 
f  Muutum  Hutoricum,p.  243.     Ed.  1640. 
t  Giovane  di  venticinque.    RagguagU  di  Pamatsoy  40. 

II  Maxunos  hujus  tempestatis  viros,  Buchananiun,  Hepburnium,  Robertoniuin,  et  Rhetorfor- 
tern  prsBceptores  tibi  [pater]  dederit. 
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corporatofwn  CoL  Maria.  • .  •  CoL  Leonard. . . .  Coll.  Servatoriani.  la  the  year  No.  XXT« 
1570,  in  the  colamn  intitled  Nomina  Incorporatonm  CoL  Servaioriani,  I  find 
Jacobui  Crychiomu — so  that  yon  may  he  assured  that  he  was  matriculated  in 
StSalvator^s  college,  in  the  month  of  November,  ld70.  I  examined  the  register 
of  degrees,  (which  is  also  a  fair-kept  book,  very  distinctly  written,)  viz.  to,  and 
with  the  year  1582,  to  see  if  I  could  find  whether  he  graduated  or  no.  But 
his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lists,  either  of  Art.  Bacc.  or  Art. 
Magr. 

"  Buchanan  was  regent  of  St  Leonard's  college  in  the  years  1 566, 1 567,  1568> 
1569*  His  name  does  not  appear  either  in  the  register  of  the  University,  or 
in  the  register  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  after  1 569-— nor  is  any  mention  made  in 
these  registers,  when  he  left  the  university. 

^  I  wish  I  could  have  been  able  to  assist  you  any  farther  in  this  matter.  Per*> 
haps  if  you  were  here  yourself,  you  might  expiscate  something  farther.'' 

It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable,  that  this  Jacobus  Crychiomu,  was  none 
other  than  the  Admirable  Crichton*  If  Crichton  was  born  in  1560,  he  must 
have  been  in  his  eleventh  year,  (or  at  least  have  nearly  concluded  his  tenth,)  in 
November,  1570.  Young  men  in  Scotland,  go  when  mere  boys  to  college,  ge- 
nerally in  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  and  so  forward  a  youth  a&  Crichton, 
would  be  sent  very  early^  There  are  thus  strong  grounds  for  believing  Uiat  he 
was  born  about  1560,  and  died  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  for,  according  to  the 
other  account,  he  must  have  only  entered  college,  after  completing  his  nine- 
teenth year.* 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  Crichton's  death,  this  is  left  equally  indefinite, 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  still  more  to  be  attended  to  than  that  of  his  birth. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  exculpating  Vincenzo,  if  he  can  indeed  be  excul- 
pated, is  by  proving  ao  aUbi,  and  this  cannot  be  done,  if  the  date  of  Crichton's 
death  is  left  indeterminate.    Thomas. Dempster,  a  Scotsman,  who- was  a  pro- 


«  Buchanan  'was  matriculated  in  the  unhrerBity  of  St  Andrews^  when  he  had  completed  hit 
eighteenth  year,  but  he  had  been  sent  to  study  in  Par^  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Liing^s  Life  of 
Buchantm^  pp.  5,  8. 
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Ka.xXV.  fessor^  first  at  Pisa^  atid  afterwards  at  Bologna^  (where  he  died  in  1625,) 
merely  says^  in  his  account  of  Crichton,  that  he  lived  in  1581.*  Imperialis 
tells  us^  [p.  £43^]  that  Crichton  was  killed^  F.  Nan.  Quinct.  anno  1588.  The 
greater  number  of  Crichton's  biographers,  affirm  with  Imperialis  that  it  was 
on  the  third  of  July  1588^  and  they  generally  add  that  it  was  during  the  car* 
nival^  which,  however,  is  in  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

That  Crichton  was  killed^  F.  Nan  Qmnct.  appears  from  the  following  paper 
communicated  to  me  also,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  but  it  would  thence  ap- 
pear that  his  death  happened  in  1582.  It  is  entitled  Aldus  Majmccius,  to  the 
memory  of  James  Crichton. — ^Unfortunately  his  Lordship  does  not  recollect 
where  the  original  may  be  found,  or  how  he  obtained  it. 

"  O  Crichton,  it  is  just  that  praise  should  attend  thy  memory,  since  we 
have  been  deprived  of  thee  by  an  untimely  death.  Who  is  there  that  did  not 
'  admire  thee  in  life  ?  who  that  does  not  mourn  thee  dead  ? . . .  While  alive,  the 
judgement  I  had  formed  of  thy  merits,  was  my  honour  and  advantage ;  and 
now  that  thou  art  no  more,  my  grief  is  immeasurable.  Would  to  God  thou 
wert  yet  alive,  and  that  this  fatal  land  (though  the  native  country  of  Virgil,) 
had  never  possessed  thee.  For  such  has  been  our  wretched  destiny,  that  the 
same  land  which  to  him  gave  birth,  should  in  this  latter  year  deprive  thee  of 
life,  (alas,  in  thy  twenty-second  year,  a  span  of  existence,  though  sufficient 
for  thy  gloiy,  yet  too  short  for  us).  For  ever  will  I  revere  thy  memory— 
for  ever  shall  thy  image  be  present  to  my  eyes. — ^To  me  shalt  thou  ever  be  the 
same— ever  cherished  in  my  heart,  as  in  the  alSections  of  all  worthy  men. 
God  grant  that  thy  lot  above  may  be  the  consummation  of  heavenly  felicity, 
as  on  earth  thou  wert  ever  attached  to  what  was  of  heavenly  origin,  and  ever 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  such  objects.    O  melancholy  day,  the  third 


«  Vixit  anno  M.D.LXXXI.,  a  circumBtanoe  indeed  evident,  from  the  dedication  of  Alda»  Ma- 
nutius.  Thinking  it  possihle,  that  Dempster  might  use  Fixit,  in  the  sense  of  vita  cessit^  I  looked 
at  his  notices  of  other  persons,  and  soon  found  that  he  says  of  one,  vizit  anno  M.CCCLX.,  et  uU 
teriuSf  which  determines  Dempster's  use  of  the  word.  His,  Eccletiast.  Gentit  Seotorum^  pp.  189, 
595.  The  only  person  who  phices  Crichttm's  death  in  1561,  is  Dr  John  Johnston,  who,  in  his 
Historical  Inscriptions,  upon  the  Scottish  kings  and  heroes,  says  of  him  that  he  mas  Mantua  a 
JJucii  Mantuanijilio  cam*  1581.    Dclit.  Poet,  Scat.;p.  696, 
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of  July.  IF.  Non.  Qainct.^    This,  to  thee  I  write^  from  this  melancholy  so-  No.  xxv. 
journ  on  earth,  to  that  heavenly  habitation,  with  my  earnest  prayer  for  every 
blessing  to  thy  Spirit."    Venice  IV.  Non.  Nov.  M.DXXCIIL 

The  next  thing  to  be  attempted  is  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  talents 
of  Crichton.  Of  the  modern  accounts,  the  greater  number^  indeed  the  whole, 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromarty,  whose  Tract$  were 
published  in  1652.  From  him,  and  him  alone,  have  been  derived  the  stories 
of  Crichton's  feats  in  Paris  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  his  killing  a  gladia- 
tor at  Mantua,  and  of  his  exhibiting  a  masque,  in  the  representation  of  which 
he  himself  acted  fifteen  different  characters.  I  shall  extract  from  this  writer 
a  long  passage  relative  to  the  manner  of  Crichton's  death,  not  only  that  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  is  to  be 
admitted  as  evidence,  but  because  it  is  so  exquisitely  ridiculous  as  to  be  alto- 
gether unparalleled  in  the  records  of  literature. 

After  an  admirably  absurd  account  of  Crichton's  masque, *and  of  theeffects 
of  his  acting,  Sir  'I  homas  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  his  hero,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  beautiful  young  lady,  his  intended  wife,  and,  en  attendant,  his 
mistress,  stole  from  the  theatre,  and  drove  home  to  her  house,  in  her  coach 
and  six.  After  giving  orders  that  the  doors  should  be  made  fast,  and  no  one 
admitted  during  all  that  night,  Crichton  and  the  lady  '' joyntly  went  along  a 
private  passage^  which  led  them  to  a  lantern  scalier,  whose  each  step  was  twelve 
foot  long;  thence  mounting  up  a  paire  of  staires,  they  past  through,  and  tra- 
versed above  nine  several  rooms  on  a  floor,  before  they  reached  her  bed  cham- 
ber.  The  weather,  (continues  Sir  Thomas,)  being  a  little  chill  and  coldish,      ' 

they  on  a  blue  velvet  couch,  sate  by  one  another,  towards  a  charcoalejire  bum" 
xng  in  a  silver  brasero,  whilst  tn  the  next  room  at^acent  thereto,  a  pretty  little 
round  table  of  cedar-wood,  was  a  covering  for  the  supping  of  them  two  toge- 
ther: the  catcs  prepared  for  them,  and  a  week  before  that  time  bespoke,  were  oi 
the  choicest  dainties." 

Sir  Thomas  now  becomes  so  indecent,  that  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  scene. 
Of  Crichton's  mistress,  the  prince  of  Mantua  (without  knowing  her  to  be 
s  uch,)  was  secretly  enamoured.  It  being  now  the  carnival,  on  a  Shrove  Tues- 
d  ay,  at  night,  "  at  which  time,  (says  our  author,)  it  is  in  Italy  very  customary 
for  men  of  great  sobriety,  modesty,  and  civil  behaviour  all  the  rest  of  the  yeer, 
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So.  xxy,  to  give  fchemflelvea  over  on  that  day  to  all  manner  of  riot^  dnmkenness  and'iQ^ 
continency — the  prince^  for  the  space  of  five  hours  together^  with  all  his  atten- 
dants^ had  done  nothing  else  bnt  rant  it^  roar  and  roam  from  one  tatem  to 
another^  with  haulrbois^  flates^'  and  tnimpets;  drinking  healths^  breaking 
glasses,  tossing  pots^  tumbling  in  the  kennel,  and  acting  all  the  devisable  feats 
of  madness,«-^being  ambitious  to  have  a  kiss  of  his  mistress'  hand,  (for  so,  in  that 
too  frolic  humour  of  his,  he  was  pleased  to  call  this  young  lady,)  before  he 
should  go  to  bed  ;  with  nine  gentlemen  at  his  back,  and  four  pages  carrying 
wax  tapers  before  him,  comes  to  the  place  where  Crichtoun,  and  the  foresaid 
lady  w^re,  (though  the  prince  kuew  nothing  of  Crichtoun's  being  there,)  and 
knocks  at  the  outer  gate  therof.     No  answer  is  made  at  first,  for  the  whole 
house  was  in  profound  silence ....  the  clapper  is  again  up,  and  they  rap  with 
a  flap,  till  a  threefold  dap  makes  the  sound  to  rebound.    With  this  the  por- 
ter awakes,  looks  out  at  a  lattice-window  of  his  lodge,  and  seeing  them  all 
with  masks  and  vizards  on  their  facesy  asked  them  what  their  desire  was,  or 
what  it  might  be  that  moved  them  to  come  so  late  in  such  a  disguise  ?  the 
prince  himself  answered,  that  they  were  gentlemen  desirous  only  to  salute 
my  lady ;  which  courtesie,  when  obtained,  they  would  forthwith  begone." 
Upon  this,  the  porter  ccmsults  a  page,  who  tells'a  waiting  gentlewoman,  who 
informs  her  mistress^  who  orders  the  page  to  go  down,  and  by  argument  or 
entreaty  prevail  on  the  gentlemen  to  depart.    Sir  Thomas  gives  a  proUx  ac* 
count  of  the  reasonings  used  by  the  page,  which  I  shall  not  transcribe  or 
abridge,  but  proceed  to  the  place  where  he  again  brings  Crichton  on  the  stage. 
''  After  that  the  prince  and  Pomponado  (for ^o  they  called  the  page,)bad  thus 
for  a  long  time  together  debated  to  and  againe,  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  intended  visit,  with  so  little  success  <hi  either  side,  that  the  more  artifice 
was  used  in  the  rhetorick,  the  less  effect  it  had  in  the  perswasion :  the  prince,  un- 
willing to  miss  of  his  mark,  and  not  having  in  all  the  quivers  of  his  reason  one 
shaft  wherewith  to  hit  it,  resolved  to  interpose  some  authority  with  his  argu- 
mentations, and  where  the  foxes  skin  could  not  serve,  to  make  use  of  lyons: 
to  the  prosecuting  of  which  intent,  he  with  his  tinomadcfUd  retinue,  resolved 
to  press  in  upon  the  page,  and  maugre  his  will,  to  get  up  staires,  and  take 
their  fortune  in  the  quest  of  the  chamber  they  aimed  at :  for  albeit  the  strad- 
ling  as  wide  as  he  could,  of  pretty  Pomponacio  at  the  door  whereat  they 
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made  account  to  force  their  passage^  did  for  a  while  retard  their  designe^  be-  No.  xxv. 
cause  of  their  chariness  to  struggle  witih  so  hopeful  a  youths  and  tender  imp  of 
so  great  expectation^  yet  at  last  being  loath  to  faile  of  their  end^  by  how  in* 
direct  means  soever  they  might  attaia  thereto^  they  were  in  the  very  action 
of  crowning  their  violence  with  prevaiency^  when  the  admirable  and  ever^xe- 
nowned  Crichtoun^  who  at  the  prince's  first  manning  of  the  court  taking  the 
alarm^  step'd  from  the  shdne  of  Venus^  to  the  oracle  of  Pallas  armata ;  and 
by  the  help  of  the  waiting  gentlewoman^  having  apparelled  himself  with  a 
plaudamental  vesture^  after  the  antic  fashipn  of  the  illustrious  Romans^  both 
for  that  he  minded  not  to  make  himself  then  known^  that  to.  walk  then.in 
such  like  disguise  was  the  anniversary  custome  of  all  that  country^  aiid  that 
all  both  gentlemen  and  others  standing  in  that  court,  were  in  .tiiepr  mascara*^ 
dal  gannents ;  with  his  swotd  in  his  hand^  like  a  messenger  fibm  the  god% 
came  down  to  relieve  the  page  from  the  post  whereat  he  stood  sentry;  and 
when  (as  the  light  of  the  minor  planets  ^ppeara  not  before  the  glorious  lays 
of  Titan)  he  had  obscured  the  irradiancy  of  Pomponacio  with  his  more  ef* 
fulgent  presence^  and  that  under  pretext  <^  turning  him  to.  the*^  page  to  de* 
sire  him  to  stand  behind  him,  as  he  did,  he  had  exposed*  the*  full  view  of  fait 
left  side  (so  far  as  the  light  of  tordies  could  make  it  perceivable)  to  the 
lookers  on,  who  being  all  in  cturpo  carrying  swords  ia  their  hands  instead  of 
cloaks  about  them,  imagined  really,  by  the  badge  or  cognizance  they  saw 
near  his  heart,  that  he  was  one  of  my  ladies  chief  domestic  servants :  he  ad* 
dressed  his  discourse  to  the  prince,  and  the  nine  gentlemen  that  were  with 
him ;  neither  of  all  whereof,-  as  they  were  accontrec^  was  he  able  (either  by 
the  light  of  the  tapers,  or  titkst  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  but  in  the  first 
week  of  its  waxing,  it  being  the  Tuesday  next  to  the  first  new  moon  that  fol- 
lowed the  purification  day)  to  discern  in  any  manner  of  way  what  they  were ; 
and  for  that  he  perceived  by  their  unstedfast  postures,  that  the  influence  of 
the  grape  had  made  them  subjects  to  Bacchus,  and  that  their  extranean-like 
demeanour  towards  him  (not  without  some  amazement)  did  manifest  his  cer* 
tainty  of  their  not  knowing  him ;  he  therefore  with  another  kind  of  intona- 
tion  (that  his  speech  might  not  bewray  him)  then  that  which  waited  upon  his 
usual  note  of  utterance,  made  a  pithy  panegyrick  in  praise  of  those  that  en- 
deavoured, by  their  good  fellowship,  and  Bacchanalian  compagpionry,  to 
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No. XXV.  cheer  up  their  hearts  with  precious  liqnour^  and  renew  the  golden  age; 
whence  descending  to  a  more  particular  application^  he  very  much  applaud- 
ed the  ten  gentlemen^  for  their  being  pleased  (out  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Lysean  god,  who  had  with  great  respect  been  bred  and  elevated  amongst  the 
nymphs)  not  to  forget,  amidst  the  most  sacred  plying  of  their  symposiasms, 
that  dutie  to  ladies  which  was  incumbent  on  them  to  be  performed  in 
the  discharge  of  a  visite  :  then  wheeling  neatly  about  to  fetch  another  careere, 
he  discreetly  represented  to  them  all  the  necessary  circumstances  at  such  a 
visit  observable,  and  how  the  infringing  of  the  meanest  title  or  particle  of  any 
one  thereof,  would  quite  disconcert  the  mutual  harmony  it  should  produee, 
and  bring  an  unspeakable  disparagement  to  the  credits  and  honours  of  all 
guilty  of  the  like  delinquency.  In  amplifying  hereof,  and  working  upon  their 
passions,  he  let  go  so  many  secret  springs,  and  inward  resorts  of  eloquence, 
that  being  ail  perswaded  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the  time,  and  unreason- 
ableness of  the  suit,  none  of  them,  for  a  thousand  ducats  that  night,  would 
have  adventured  to  make  any  further  progress  in  that  affair,  for  which  a  little 
before  they  had  been  so  eager :  so  profound  was  the  character  of  reverence 
toward  that  lady,  which  he  so  insinuatingly  had  imprinted  into  the  hearts  of 
them  all ;  wherefore  they  purposing  to  insist  no  longer  upon  the  visitatory 
design,  did  cast  their  minds  on  a  sudden  uppn  another  far  more  hair-brained 
consideration ;  when  the  prince,  to  one  of  his  chief  gentlemen  said,  we  will 
do  this  good  fellow  no  wrong;  yet  before  we  go  hence,  let  us  try  what 
courage  is  in  him,  that  after  we  have  made  him  flee  for  it,  we  may  to-morrow 
make  one  excuse  for  all,  to  the  lady  whom  he  servetb.  Do  not  you  see  (says 
he):  how  he  dandleth  the  sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  braveer  us, 
and  how  he  is  decked  and  trimmed  up  in  his  cloaths,  like  another  Hector  o^ 
Troy,  but  I  doubt,  if  he  be  so  martial,  he  speaks  too  well  to  be  valiant :  he  is 
certainly  more  mercurial  then  military  ;  therefore  let  us  xaake-  him  turn  his 
back,  that  we  may  spie  if,  as  another  Mercury,  he  hath  any  wings  on  his 
heels.  This  foolish  chat  no  sooner  was  blattered  out  to  the  ears  of  three  of 
his  gentlemen,  that  were  nearest  to  him,  but  the  sudden  drawing  of  their 
swords,  though  but  in  jest,  made  the  other  six,  who  heard  not  the  prince,  as 
if  they  had  been  mad,  to  adventure  the  rashness  wherewith  the  spirit  of  wine 
had  inspired  them,  against  the  prudensequal  and  invincible  fortitude  of  the 
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matchless  Crichioun ;  who^  not  being  accustomed  to  turn  his  back  to  those  that  No.  XXV. 

had  any  project  against  his  breast^  most  manfully  sustained  their  encounter; 

which  (although  furious  at  first)  appearing  nevertheless  unto  him  (because  of 

the  odds  of  ten  to  one)  not  to  have  been  in  earnest,  he  for  twenty  several  bouts, 

did  but  ward  their  blows,  and  pary  with  the  fort  of  his  sword,  till  by  plying 

the  defensive  part  too  long^  he  had  received  one  thrust  in  the  thigh,  and 

another  in  the  arm  ;  the  trickling  of  his  blood  from  the  wounds  whereof, 

prompted  his  heroick  spirit  (as  at  a  desperate  stake  to  have  at  all  or  none)  to 

make  his  tith  outvy  their  stock,  and  set  upon  them  all :  in  which  resolution^ 

when  from  the  door  whereat  he  stood,  he  had  launched  forth  three  paces  in 

the  court,  (having  lovely  Pomponacio  behind  him,  to  give  him  warning  in 

case  of  surprisal  in  the  reer,  and  all  his  ten  adversaries  in  a  front  before  him^ 

who,  making  above  a  quadrant  of  that  periphery  whereof  his  body  was  the, 

centre,  were  about,  from  the  exterior  points  of  all  their  right  shoulder-blades, 

alongst  the  additional  line  of  their  arms  and  tucks,  to  lodge  hpme  in  him  so 

many  truculent  semi-diameters)  he  retrograding  their  intention,  and  beginning 

his  agency,  where  they  would  have  made  him  a  patient,  in  as  short  a  space  as 

the  most  diagrammatically-skilled  hand,  could  have  been  able  to  describe 

lines  representative  of  the  distance  'twixt  th&  earth  and  the  several  kardagaSy 

or  horary  expeditions  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion,  from  his  iequinoxial  horizon^ 

tality  to  the  top  of  his  meridian  height  (which,  with  the  help  of  a  ruler  by 

six  draughts  of  a  pen,  is  quickly  delineated)  livered  out  six  several  thrusts 

against  them,  by  vertue  whereof,  he  made  such  speedy  work  upon  the  re* 

spective  segments  of  that  debauch'd  circumference,  through  the  red-inmarks, 

which  his.  streight- drawn  stroaks  imprinted,  that  being  alonged  Arom  the 

centre-point  of  his  own  courage,  and  with  a  thunder-bolt-like-swiftness  of 

hand  radiated  upon  their  bodies,  he  discussed  a  whole  quadrant  of  those  ten, 

whereof  four  and  twenty  make  the  circle  ;  and  laying  six  of  the' most  inraged 

of  them  on  their  backs,  left  (in  the  other  four)  but  a  sextant  of  the  aforesaid 

ring,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  dismal  associates.  Of  which  quaternity^  the 

prince  (being  most  concerned  in  the  effects  of  this  disaster,  as  being  the  only 

cause  thereof  (though  his  intentions  levelled  at  another  issue)  and  like  to  burst 

with  shame  to  see  himself  loadned  on  all  sides  with  so  much  dishonour,  by 

the  incomparable  valour  of  one  single  man^)  did  set  forward  at  the  swords 
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If*-  XXV*  point,  to  essay  if  in  hi?  person  so  much  lost  credit  might  be  recovered,  and  to 
that  purpose  coming  within  distance,  was  npon  the  advancing  of  a  thrust  in 
quart ;  when  the  most  agil  Crichtonn  parying^it  in  the  same  ward,  smooth- 
ly  glided  along  the  prince's  sword,  and  being  master  of  its  feeble,  was  upon 
the  very  instant  of  making  his  highness  very  low,  and  laying  his  honour  in  the 
dust,  when  one  of  the  three  courtiers  whom  fortune  had  favoured  not  to  fall 
by  the  hand  of  Crichtoun,  cried  aloud,  hold,  hold,  kill  not  iht  prince:  at  which 
words  the  courteous  Crichtoun  recoyling,  and  putting  himself  out  of  dis- 
tance, the  prince  pulled  off  his  vizard,  and  throwin  it  away,  shew'd  his  faoe 
so  fnlly^  that  the  noble-hearted  Crichtoun,  being  sensible  of  his  mistake, 
and  sorry  so  many  of  the  prince's  servants  should  have  enforced  him,  in  his 
own  defence,  to  become  the  actor  of  their  destruction,  made  unto  the  prince 
a  very  low  obeisance ;  and  setting  his  left  knee  to  the  ground  (as  if  he  had 
been  to  receive  the  honour  of  knight-hood)  with  his  right  hand  presented 
him  tile  hilt  of  hb  own  conquering  sword,  with  the  point  thereof  towards  his 
own  breast,  wishing  his  highness  to  excuse  his  not  knowing  him  in  that 
disguise,  and  to  be  pleased  to  pardon  what,  unluckily  had  ensued  upon  the 
necessity  of  his  defending  himself,  which  (at  such  an  exigent)  might  have  be* 
jGallen  to  any  other,  that  were  not  minded  to  abandon  their  lives  to  the  indis- 
cretion of  others.  The  prince,  in  the  throne  of  whose  judgement  the  rebellioiis 
vapours  of  the  tun  had  installed  Nemesis,  and  caused  the  irascible  faculty 
•hake  off  the  soveraignty  of  refison,  being  without  himself,  and  unable  to  re* 
straine  the  impetuosity  of  the  wills  first  motion,  runs  Crichtoun  through  the 
heart  with  his  own  sword,  and  kiUs  him :  in  the  interim  of  which  lamentable 
accident,  the  sweet  and  beautiful  lady  (who  by  this  time  had  slipped  herself 
into  a  cloth^of-gold  petticoat,  in  the  anterior  fente  whereof  was  an  asteri^- 
tick  pouch,  wherein  were  inchased  fifteen  several  diamonds,.repre8entative  of 
the  cimstellation  of  the  primest  stars  in  the  signe  of  Virgo ;  had  enriched  a 
tissue  gown  and  wastecoat  of  brocado  with  the  precious  treasure  of  her  ivoiy 
body;  and  put  the  (oot-stalls  of  those  marble  pillars  which  did  support  her 
microcosme,  into  a  paire  of  incarnation  velvet  slippers.embroidered  with  pur- 
ple) being  descended  to  the  lower  door  (which  jetted  out  to  the  court-wards) 
where  Pomponacio  was  standing,  with  the  curled  tresses  of  her  discheveled 
hair  dangling  over  her  shoulders,  by  the  love-knots  of  whose  naturally-guild- 
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ed  filftBenls  were  made  fast  the  hearU  of  many  giedlant  Bparks^  who,  from  tfadr  Mow  XXr. 
liberty  of  rangeing  after  other  beauties,  were  more  forcibly  curbed  by  those 
capillary  fetters,  than  by  so  many  jchains  of  iron  ;  and  in  the  dsedalian  wind* 
ings  of  the  crisped  pleats  whereof,  ^  did  lye  in  ambush  a  whole  brigade  of 
Paphian  archers,  to  bring  the  loftiest  martialists  to  stoop  to  the  shrine  of 
Cupid ;  and,  (Arachne  like,  now  careering,  now  caracoling  it  alongst  the  Poly- 
gonal plainness  of  its  twisted  threads)  seaze  on  the  aflfections  of  all  whose 
looks  should  be  involved  in  her  locks;  #and,  with  a  presentation  eaqposing  to 
the  beholders  all  the  perfections  that  ever  yet  were  by  the  Graces  conferred 
on  the  female  seze,  all  the  excellencies  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva ;  the 
other  feminean  deities,  and  semi-goddesses  of  former  ages,  seeming  to  be  of 
new  revived,  and  within  her  compiled,  as  the  oompactedst  abridgement  of  all 
their  best  endowments ;  stepped  a  pace  or  two  into  the  court,  (with  all  the 
celerity  that  the  intermixed  passions  of  love  and  indignation  was-  able  to 
prompt  her  to  :  during  which  Ume,  which  certainly  was  veryshort,  because, 
to  the  motions  of  her  angelically-composed  body,  the  quantity  attending  the 
matter  of  its  constitution  was  no  more  obstructive,  then  were  the  various  ex* 
quisite  qualities  flowing  from  the  form  thereof,  wherein  there  was  no  blemish), 
the  eyes  of  the  prince's  thoughts,  and  those  were  with  him  (for  the  influences 
of  Cupid  are  like  the  actions  of  generation,  which  aire  said  to  be  in  imtan/i) 
pryed  into,  spyed,  and  surveyed  from  the  top  of  that  sublimely  framed  head,, 
which  culminated  her  accomplishments,  down  along  the  wonderfiil  symmetry 
of  her  divinely-propcNTtioned  countenance;  from  the  glorious  light  of  two- 
luminaries,  Apollo  might  have  borrowed  rayes  to  court  his  Daphne,  and 
Diana  her  Endymion :  even  to  the  rubies  of  those  lips,  where  two  Cupids. 
still  were  kissing  one  another  for  joy  of  being  so  near  the  enjoyment  of  her 
two  rows  of  pearles  inclosed  witliin  them;  and  from  thence through.the  most 
graceful  objects  of  all  her  intermediate  parts,  to  the  heaven-like  polished 
prominences  of  her  mellifluent  and  heroinal  breast,  whose  porphyr  streaks 
(like  arches  of  the  ecliptick  and  colures,  or  azimuch  and  almicantar-circles  in- 
tersecting other)  expansed  in  pretty  veinelets  (through  whose  sweet  conduits 
run  the  delicious  streams  of  Nectar,  wherewith  were  cherished  the  pretty 
sucklings  of  the  Cyprian  goddesse)  smiled  on  one  another  to  see  their  courses 
regulated  by  the  two  niple-poles  above  them  elevated^  in  each  thei^  own . 
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No.XXV.  hemisphere;  whose  magnetic  yerlue>  by  attracting  hearts^  and  sympathy  in 
their  refocillation^  had  a  more  impowering  ascendent  over  poetic  lovers,  for 
furnishing  their  braines  with  choise  of  fancy,  then  ever  had  the  two  tops  of 
Parnassus*hill^  when  animated  or  assisted  by  all  the  wits  of  the  Pierian  muses.** 
All  this  from  their  imagination  being  conveyed  into  the  penitissim  corners 
of  their  souls  in  that  short  space  which'  I  have  already  told,  she  rending  her 
garments,  and  tearing  her  hair;  like  one  of  the  Graces  possest  with  a  fury, 
spoke  thus  :  ^'  O  villains  !  what  have  you  done  i  you  vipers  of  men,  that  have 
thus  basely  slain  the  vailiant  Crichtoun,  the  sword  of  his  own  sexe,  and 
buckler  of  ours,  the  glory  of  this  age,  and  restorer  of  the  lost  honour  of  the 
court  of  Mantua :  O  Crichtoun^  Crichtoun !"  At  which  last  words,  the 
prince  hearing  them  uttered  by  the  lady  in  the  world  he  loved  best,  and  of 
the  man  in  the  world  he  most  affected^  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  such 
extremity  ofg  sorrow  for  the  unhappiness  of  that  lamentable  mischance,  that^ 
not  being  able  to  sustaine  the  rays  of  that  beauty,  whose  piercing  aspect  made 
him  conscious  of  his  guilt,  he  fell  flat  upon  his  face  like  to  a  dead  man  :  but 
knowing  amne  simik  not  to  be  idem,  he  quickly  arose ;  and,  to  make  bis  body 
what  it  appeared,  fixed  the  hilt  of  the  sword  wherewith  he  had  killed  Crichtoun^ 
fast  betwixt  two  stones,  at  the  foot  of  a  marble  statue  standing  in  the  court, 
("after  the  fashion  of  those  staves  with  iron  pikes  at  both  ends,  (commonly 
called  Swedish  feathers,  when  stuck  into  the  ground  to  fence  musketeers 
from  the  charge  of  horse)  then  having  recoylcd  a  little  from  it,  was  fetching 
a  race  to  run  his  breast  (which  for  that  purpose  he  had  made  open)  upon 
the  point  thereof,  (as  did  Cato  Uticensis  after  his  lost  hopes  of  the  recovery 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome)  and  assuredly  (according  to  that  his  intent) 
had  made  a  speedy  end  of  himself,  but  that  his  three  gentlemen  (one  by  stop- 
ping him  in  his  course,  another  by  laying  hold  on  him  by  the  middle,  and 
the  third  by  taking  away  the  sword)  hindered  the  desperate  project  of  that 
autochthony.  The  prince  being  carried  away  in  that  mad,  frantic,  and  dis- 
tracted humour  (befitting  a  bedlam  better  then  a  serralio)  into  his  own  palace, 
where  all  manner  of  edge-tools  were  kept  from  him  all  that  sad  night,  for 
fear  of  executing  his  former  designe  of  self-mm-der:  as  soon  as  to  his  father 
my  lord  duke  on  the  next  morning  by  seven  o'clock,  (which,  by  the  usual 
computation  of  that  country,  came  at  that  season  of  the  jeer  to  be  near  up- 
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oa  fourteen  bonrs^  or  fourteen  o'clock)  the  stoiy  of  the  former  night's  tragedy      ^*  ^U^^* 
was  related^  and  that  he  had  solemnly  vowed  he  should  either  have  his  son 
hanged^  or  his  head  struck  off,  for  the  committing  of  a  so  ingrate^  enormous^ 
and  detestable  crime ;  one  of  his.couriiera  told  him^  that  (by  all  appearance) 
his  son  would  save  his  highness'  justice  a  labour,  and  give  it  nothing  to  do ;  for 
that  he  was  like  to  hang  himself^  or  after  some  other  manner  of  way  to  turn 
his  own  jitropps*  The  whole  court  wore  mourning  for  him  full  three  quarters 
of  a  yeer  together :  his  funeral  was  very  stately^  and  on  his.  hearse  were  stuck 
more  epitaphs^  elegies,  threnodies^  and  epicediums,  then,  if  digested  into  one 
book,  would  have  out-bulk't  aU  Homer's  works;  some  of  them  being  couched 
in  such  exquisite  and  fine  Latin,  that  you  would  have  thought  great  Virgil, 
and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  for  the  love  of  their  motherrcity^  had  quit,  the  Ely^ 
sian  fields,  to  grace  hisohsequies.:  and  other  of  them  (besides  what  was  done 
in  other  languages)  composed  in  so  neat  Italian,  and  so  purely  fancied,  as  if 
Ariosto,  Dante,  Petmrk,  and  Bembo  had  been  purposely  resuscitated,  to 
stretch  even  to  the  utmost,  their  poetic  vein,  to  the  honour  of  this  brave  man; 
whose  picture  till  this  hour  is  to.be  seen  in  the  bed-chambers  or  galleries  of 
the  most  of  the  great  men  of  that  nation,  representing  him  on  horse-back, 
with  a  lance  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other :  and  most  of  the  young 
ladies  likewise,  that  were  any  thing  handsome,  in  a  memorial  of  his  worthy 
had  his  effigies  in  a  little  oval  tablet  of  gold,  hanging  'twixt  their  breasts ; 
(and  held,  for  many  years  together,  that  Metamazion,  or  intermammilary  or- 
nament, as. a  necessary  outward  pendicle  for  the  better  setting  forth  of  their 
accoutrements,  aa  either  fan,  watch,  or  stomacher.)  >  My  lord  duke,  upon  the 
young  lady  that  was  Crichtoun's  mistress,  and  future  wife  (although  she  had 
good  rents  and  revenues  of  her  own  by  inheritance)  was  pleased  to  confer  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  yeer :  the  prince  also  bestowed  as  much  oi^ 
her,  during  all  the  days  of  hi&life,  which  wa&  but  short ;  for  he  did. not  long 
enjoy  himself  after  the  cross  fate  of  so  miserable  an  accident    The  sweet 
lady  (like  a  turtle  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  mate)  spent  all  the  rest  of  her 
time  in  a  continual  solitariness ;  and  resolved,  as  none  before  Crichtoun  had 
the  possession  of  her  body,  that  no  man  breathing  should  enjoy  it  after  hi». 
decease. 

VOL»  II.  S.H. 
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iTo.  xxv.  ''  The  yerity  of  this  story  I  have  here  related  concerning  this  incomparable 
Crichtonnj  may  be  certified  by  above  two  thousand  men  yet  living,  who  have 
kBown  him :  and  truely  of  his  acquaintance  there  had  been  a  far  greater 
number,  but  that  before  he  was  full  Sd  yeers  of  age,  be  was  killed,  as  you 
have  heard.    And  here  I  put  an  end  to  the  admirable  Scot.''* 

It  is  evident  from  the  long  passage  which  I  have  now  extracted,  that  no  one 
can  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  except  he  is  either 
bimself  willing  to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive  others ;  especially^  as  wherever 
that  testimony  can  be  compared  with  history  it  is  found  to  be  false.  ''  He 
says  ihat  the  Duke  of  Mantua  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  the  young  lady, 
that  was  Crichton's  mistress  and  future  wife,  a  pension  of  five  hundred  ducats 
a  year,  and  that  the  prince  also  bestowed  as  much  upon  her,  during  all  the 
days  of  his  life, '  which  was,  adds  Sir  Thomas,  but  short,  for  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  himself  after  the  cross  fate  of  so  m^erable  an  accident.*  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  Vincenzo  di  Gonasaga  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of 
Mantua  in  the  year  15S7,  and  that  he  did  not  die  till  the  year  1618^  which 
was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton's  decease.    The  other 

,  instance  of  the  imprudence  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  in  the  contrivance  of 

his  fictions,  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  where  be  asserts  that 
the  verity  of  the  story,  which  he  hath  related  concerning  the  incomparable 
Crichton,  'maybe  certified  by  two  thousand  men  yet  living,  who  have  known 
him.'  Two  tkoukmd  men  yet  Ucingl  that  is  in  1659,  sixty-nine  or  seventy 
years  after  Crichton's  deaths  for  such  was  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas's  publica- 
tion. CXur  author  would  have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  collect  together  these 
two  thousand  living  witnesses,  who  could  verify  the  verity  of  his  story."  f 

Whatever,  therefore,  depends  on  the  mere  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart; the  marvellous  exhibitions  of  Crichton  at  Paris ;  his  combat  with  the 
Gladiator;  his  masque  in  which  he  represented  fifteen  difierent  characters; 


•  Tracti^-^The  Jewels  p.  87.  tt  <ef.— £d.  1774. 

t  Kippis'  Biographia  Britajinica,  Art  CRICHTON.  I  am  informed  by  Lord  Woodhouselee^  that 
the  **  respectable  and  learned  gentleman  of  North  Britain,"  to  whosd  ^*  hints  and  oommunica* 
tions"  the  doctor  confesses  himself  indebted  in  writing  that  article,  was  the  late  Lord  Hailes. 
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and  the  nine  months  mourning  for  him  at  the  court  of  Mantua>  are  to  be  re-  No.  xxv, 
garded  as  absolute  fictions.  *    Mackenzie  imagined  he  had  found  a  confir- 
mation of  Crichton's  feats  at  Paris  in  the  DisqukUions  of  Stephen  Pasquier^  a 
notion  oF  which  the  fallacy  has  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  following  letter^ 
first  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  May  1787* 

Sir, 

^  We  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  Dr  Johnson  dictated  from 
memory,  that  account  of  the  person,  vulgarly  named  the  Admirable  Crickton, 
which  is  to  be  found*  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adoeaiurer,  (No*  81.) 

^'  That  account  is  plainly  an  abridgement  of  the  life  of  Crichton  by  Dr 
George  M'Kenzie.  Dr  M'Kenzie  supposes,  that  Pasquier  the  French  lawyer 
and  antiquary,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  feats  performed  in  arts,  as  well  as 
arms,  by  Crichton. 

'^  This  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors  in  biography  which  has  occurred  to  me 
in  the  course  of  my  reading ;  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining 
ground  daily,  and  bids  fair,  in  a  short  Ume,  to  be  received  as  an  indisputable 
truth. 

''  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance :  Dr 
M^Kenzie  had  never  read  the  original  work  of  Pasquier,  entitled.  Recherche 
de  la  France;  what  he  quotes  concerning  the  wonderful  young  man,  is  taken 
from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work ;  he  refers  to  Stq^h*  Pasq.  Disquis.  Ub^ 
V.  cap.  23.  and  he  gives  his  quotation  in  Latin ;  indeed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Dr  M'Kenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original  work. 


•  To  the  absurd  list  which  Den^ter  gives  of  Crichton's  Work*^  (which,  except  a  few  poem% 
are  nothing  more  than  the  titles  of  the  subjects  upon  which  he  disputed  ox  dedaimed)  Mackenae 
has  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  added  a  comedy  in  the  Italian  language.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas,  however,  this  was  not  a  comedy,  (as  there  was  no  actor  but  Crichton) 
but  a  successive  representation  of  fifteen  different  characters,  so  that,  says  Sir  Thomas,  **ytm 
would  have  taken  it  for  a  comedy  of  five  acts,  consisting  of  three  scenes."  The  wov^  seem  tn 
have  been  extempore,  and  the  principal  thing  was  the  ^*  flourish  of  mimic,  and  ethopoedc  ge^-^ 
tures,"  with  which,  and  the  excellence  of  his  conceits,  he,  according  to  the  Baronet,  delighted  and 
ravished  those  present  for  five  hours  succesavely. 
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!«••  XXV.  ''  Now,  Pasquier^  instead  of  sayings  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  woa- 
ders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  says  in  the  most  uneqaivocal  terms,  that  what  he 
relates  was  taken  ^  from  a  MS.  which  was  occasionally  used  by  him/  (d!vn 
liforc  ecrit  d  la  main,  dontje  niaide  selon  la  occurrences.)  And  he  adds^ '  I  will 
represent  the  story  in  its  own  simple  garb^  without  any  artificial  colouring,  so 
that  my  readers  may  be  the  more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  it/  (votis  represent 
ianJt  ceite  Histoire  en  sa  simplicity  sans  y  apporter  aucunfard  pour  ce.que  vousy 
adfousierez pbis  defoy.)  He  then  transcribes  the.narrative  from  the  MS.  which 
places  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hund' 
red  andforty^e,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  oar  Crichton.  See  Sa- 
^cherchetde  la  France,  lib.  VL  c.  58,  89* 

''  Dr  M'Kenzie^  although  he  had  not  read  tKe  original  of  Pasquier^  appears 
4o  have  read  an  author  who  quotes  the  same  story.  ^  The  learned  M.  da 
'  Launoy,'  says  he^ '  in  his  history  of  the  College  of  Navarre^  finding  the  history 
'of  this  dispute  recorded  in  a  MS.  history  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  the 
*  like -account  of  a  Spaniard  in  Trithemius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and 
'  robs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  action,  and  places  it  in  the  year  1445^ 
'  whereas  it  should  be  in  the  year  1571/  This  charge  of  robbery  is  singular 
enough ! 

'^  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pasquier  transcribes  some  verses  written  by  George 
Chastelain  a  French  poet,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  which 
allude  to  the  same  story  ;  and  that  Pasquier  himself  was  born  at  Paris  in 
15t8,  passed  his  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in 
1571 J  so  tha|;  it  is  impossible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really 
^  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  most  improbable 

that,  knowing  them,  be  wpuld  have  omitted  to  mention  them;  for  in  the  same 
lib.  VI.  c.  39,  he  is  at  pains  to  produce  examples  of  great  proficiency,  dis- 
played by  men  in  a  much  humbler  rank  of  life^  than  that  of  philosophers  and 
public  disputants.'' — I  am,  &c. 

'^  It  may  farther  be  observed^  says  Dr.Kippis,  who  quotes  the  above  letter^ 

that  Thuanus,  who  was  likewise  a  contemporary,  and  who  in  his  own  life  is 

.  very  particular  in  what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention  of  Crichton. 

The  onljr  authority  for  his  having  ever  resided  in  France  at  aU,  (Sir  Thomas 
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Urquhiift  excepted)  is  that  of  Dr  John  Johnston,  who  says  Gallia  pcchu  ex-'  No.Xir 
xolit.  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  transactions  related  by 
Urquhart.  The  whole  which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  might  make  some  stay  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement. Even  this,  however,  doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Im- 
perialis,  who  informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arose  in  Scotland  on  account  of 
religion,  and  Queen  Mary  fell  into  so  many  calamities,  Crichton  was  sent  by 
his  father  directly  from  that  country  to  Venice,  as  a  place  of  security/'  * 

Tmperialis  is  another  of  the  witnesses  adduced  in  evidence  of  Crichton's  en- 
dowments, and  with  as  little  propriety  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  His  work  is  a 
collection  of  heads,  with  short  eulogies,  in  which  almost  every  person  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Phoenix ;  and  a  mass  of  pompous  epithets  are  heaped  together  less 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  person,  than  showing  the  eloquence  of  the 
author.  In  Italy,  a  number  of  such^encomiastic  works  have  been  published,  as 
besides  that  of  Imperialis,  those  of  Crasso,  Ghilini,  Capaccio,  and  others,  use-* 
less  for  every  biographical  purpose,  and  containing  the  most  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous panegyric.^  Of  the  taste  of  the  Italians  in  this  way,  we  have  a  speci- 
men in  Carlo  Dati's  address  to  Milton,  published  at  the  be'ghining  of  thelat- 
ter's  Latin  poems,  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  translation  of  Cowper. 

To  John  Milton,  a  youth — *^  in  whose  memory  the  whole  world  is  treasu- 
red ;  in  whose  inteUect  wisdom ;  in  whose  heart  the  ardent  desire  of  glory ; 
and  in  whose  mouth  eloquence.      Who  with  astronomy  for  his  conductor. 


^  Mu9aeum  Historicumy  p.  140.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  after  narrftiiig  Crichton's  exploits  at' 
Paris,  says,  *<  he  on  a  sudden  took  resolution  to  leave  the  court  of  France,  and  return  to  Italy, 
where  he  had  been  bred  for  m^nj years  together;''  and  speaking  of  his  combat  at  Mantua,  he 
says,  ^  Crichtoun,  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  cowardice  lying  upon  the  court  of  Mantua,  to 
which  he  had  but  even  then  arrived,  (although,  formerly  he  had  been  a  domestic  thereof,)"  &c.  In 
His  ad  urbem  Venetam  appuUum^  addressed  to  Aldus  Manutius,  Crichton  deplores  the  ravages  of 
the  pestflenoe,  which,  if  it  be  the  same  mentioned  in  vol.  I.  pp,  S46,  S50,  would  place  his  going 
thither  at  an  early  period. 

f  Sono  opere  (says  Tiraboschi,)  le  quali  deludono  oonmiunemente  I'erudita  cnriositi;  perdocch^ 
ove  si  ^pera  di  trovar  presso  loro  sicure  ed  esatte  notizie  de'  dotti  a'  loro  tempi  vissuti,  ahro  non 
vi  si  legge,  che  vuoti  e  pomposi  elogj,  che  invece  d'instruire  stancano  e  aanqjano  i  U^torL  St6- 
Tia^  Sec  torn.  VIIL  p.  279. 
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ITo.XXV.  hears  the  music  of  the  spheres:  with  philosophy  for  his  teacher,  decyphers 
the  hand  writing  of  God  in  those  wonders  of  creation  which  proclaim  his 
greatness^  and  with  the  most  unwearied  literary  industry  for  his  associate,  > 

Examines,  restores,  penetrates  with  ease  the  obscurities  of  antiquity,  the 
desolations  of  ages,  and  the  labyrinths  of  learning, 

*'  But  wherefcwe  toil  to  reach  those  arduous  heights.'* 

To  him,  in  short,  whose  virtues  the  mouths  of  Fame  are  too  few  to  celebrate, 
and  whom  astonishment  forbids  us  to  praise  as  he  deserves/'* 

Of  such  fustian  as  this,  the  Eulogy  of  Imperialis,  (who  published  his  Mu* 
saeum  Historicum,  in  1540,  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Crichton,)  con- 
sists. The  information  of  Imperialis  seems'to  have  been  wholly  derived  from 
a  dedication  (by  and  bye  to  be  quoted,)  of  Aldus  Manutius,  whose  very  ex- 
pressions he  adopts.  He  adds,  indeed,  that  his  own  father  had  heard  Crich- 
ton dispute  with  the  celebrated  philosopher  Arcangelus  Mercenarius,  at 
Padua*  t  '^  Imperialis,  the  elder,  (says  Dr  Kippis,  or  Lord  Hailes,)  was  not 
bom  till  1568,  and  consequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  Crichton 
displayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  What  real  dependence,  therefore,  could  there 
be  on  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  i  he  could  only 
narrate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  intelligence,  the  things  which  were  talked 
of  when  he  was  a  boy.  Besides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for  no  more  than 
a  single  fact,  and  that  a  doubtful  one^'since  it  does  not  accord  with  Manutius's 
narrative :  and  who  ever  heard  of  the  famous  philosopher  Arcangelus  Mer- 
cenarius ?" 

That  Crichton  ha4  a  syllogistic  conflict  with  Arcangelus  Mercenarius  at 


*  Cowper's  Latin  and  Italian  Foenu  of  Milton  translated,  p.  8.  I  have  often  wondered  that 
Milton  condescended  to  publish  the  silly  and  fulsome  panegyrics  of  his  Italian  friends. 

t  Mihi  quidem  ex  patris  mei,  qui  ipsum  audiit,  sermonibus  agnitum,  ex  Doctoribus  unum,  inters 
riti  spiritus  ade,  Arcangelum  Mercenarium,  insignem  philosophunii  cum  Critonio  de  Rebus  Phy- 
sicis  copios^  graviterque  disserui8se>  impugnando,  resolvendoy  inteipretando  subtiliter,  ac  prompt^ 
singula;  qui  propterea  perho&orificum  lectissimse  Coronae,  ac  vel  ipsius  disceptatoris  indicium  est 
emeritus. 
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Padua,  is  extremely  probable^  for  it  is  very  certain  that  there  was  such  a  per-  No.  xxv. 
son/  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  being  employed  to  oppagn  the 
forward  and  disputatious  boys^  who  were  so  numerous  at  that  period.  ^'  He 
set  out  for  Padna>  (says  Erythraeus,  in  his  account  of  Mazzoni^  as  to  the 
mart  of  all  good  arts^  where  he  attended  the  lessons  of  Pendasio,  and  Panciroli^ 
the  two  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy  and  of  law.   How  much  he 


*  I  have  at  present,  lying  before  me,  a  quarto  volume,  most  beautifully  printed  in  the  Italic  chao 
racter,  entitled  Dilucidationes  Arcangeli  Mercenarii  A  Monte  Sancto  PMlotophiam  in  Patavino 
Gi^naiio  Frofitentity  in  plurima  Arittotelis  perobscura^  if  nonnuUa  Averrm  loca — ad  Rltutrit' 
simum  et  Reverendiss.  D.  D.  Felicem  Peretum  a  Monte  alto  S.  IL  B.  Cardinalem  omplmmunu 
The  dedication  to  the  Cardinal,  [afterwards  Sixtus  V.]  is  dated  Patavii  Prid,  nonas  ApriL 
MJ).LXXIIIL,  and  the  book  is  printed  the  same  year,  Fenetiis  apud  Paulum^  if  Antonium 
Meietoif  Fratreg, 

Thjs  work  is  fuU  of  Latin  quotations,  finom  Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  his  other  commentaton» 
fuid  abounds  in  dissertations  on  act,  power,  form,  substance,  quiddity,  and  entity.  Though  this 
species  of  books  be,  in  general,  not  very  intelligible,  I  must  fairly  award  the  palm  of  obscurity  to 
Arcangelus,  over  all  the  authors  whose  writings  I  have  met  with,  as  in  most  of  these^  one  has  at 
least  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  subject  which  is  proposed  for  discussion.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  those  Dilucidations  of  Meroenarius,  from  which,  as  it  may  have  been  the  text  book  of 
the  disputes  between  him  and  Crichton,  I  shall  copy  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 

1.  Forma  est  subjectum  Universalitatis,  et  iste  est  inteUectus  cujuslibet  formae. 

3.  An  materia  Coeli  potentia  sit,  an  actu,  exacta  explanatio. 

3.  An  Intelligentia  sit  forma  dans  esse  corpori  codesti. 

4.  £x  Intelligentia  et  orbe  fit  magis  unum,  quitm  ex  materia  et  forma,  sed  secondum  disposi^ 
tionem  magis  diminutam  qham  sit  unio  recquentis,  et  reoepti  in  forma  abstracta* 

5.  Nutrimentum  quando  actu  nutrit,  et  actu  nutrimentum  est. 

6.  In  prima  forma  essentia  ejus  est  quiditas  ejus,  in  aliis  verb  essentia  ^  quiditate  quoquomodo 
diversa  est. 

Examining  anxiously  the  table  of  oontonts  for  tho  purposo  of  dieoovcring  if  there  was  any  dis- 
cussion, where  I  could  form  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be  proved,  I  lighted  upon  the  following  pro- 
blem, of  which  the  enunciation  is  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  whether  an  old  man  if  he  had  a  young 
man's  eye,  could  tee  as  a  young  man.  To  the  comfort  of  all  such  as  find  it  necessary  to  pay  court 
to  unreasonable  old  men,  Arcangelus  seems  to  decide  in  the  negative^  and  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  set  down  his  ratio  decidendi^  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  our  aged  reladvesy  who  may 
wish  for  such  an  exchange^  how  little  they  have  to  expect  fix>m  a  freak  of  this  kind :  *'  adde  qu6d 
falsum  essety  quod  inquit  philosophus,  qu6d  si  senex  acciperet  oculum  et  oiganum  juvenis  videret 
ut  juvenis,  quia  si  continue  remittitur,  igitur  etiam  si  in  senio  acciperet  organum  juvenis,  non  earn 
operationem  exeroeret,  [nee  ita  videret  sicut  potentia  visiva  juvenis,  quae  intensior  est,  itaque  non 
solum  anima  rationl^lis  in  indivisibiU  oonsistit,  nee  intensionem  et  remissionem  subit,  sed  unaque- 
que  fonna  substantialis.'' 
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N«.  XXV*  profited  maybe  learned  from  the  testimony  of  Pendasio^  who  when  oppugned 
by  the  philosopher  Archangelus^  (ab  Archangelo  Philosopho,)  declared^to  the 
numbers  who  wished  to  defend  his  tenets^  that  he  wanted  no  other  champion 
than  Mazzoni.  His  return  from  Padiia  happened  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
bis  age^  after  the  exhibition  of  that  first  proof  of  his  talents^  awful  to  those 
who  really  knew  him^  but  at  which  those  who  estimate  the  abilities  of  others 
from  their  own  will  lau|;h.  For,  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato^ 
whose  works  he  had  most  diligently  read  and  committed  to  megioiy^  he  se- 
lected five  thousand,  one  hundred,  and  ninety-seven  tenets,  which  in  a  tract 
that  he  published^  he  proposed  for  controversy^  offering  to  defend  them  against 
any  opponent,  to  refel,  refute,  and  overthrow  their  objections,  and  prove  that 
Aristotle  and  Plato  were  wholly  in  the  right, ....  He  never  (continues  Ery- 
thraeus,  after  a  farther  account  of  Mazzoni's  feats,)  defended  a  subject  which 
he  did  not  prove,  never  attacked  what  he  did  not  overcome.  Witness  a  short 
end  pithy  argument,  by  which  he  compelled  Torquato  Tasso  to  confess  that 
the  poem  of  Ariosto  is  not  multifold  and  various,  but  simple,  and  one."* 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  gaiimatias  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  and  the  fustian 
of  Imperialis,  (which  besides  is  wholly  derived  from,  the  dedication  of  Aldus^ 
by  and  bye  to  be  mentioned,)  let  us  examine  what  coatemporary  writers  say 
of  Crichton.  Felix  Astolfo,  in  his  Qfficina  Historica,  a  book  consisting  of  a 
vast  number  of  little  facts  or  anecdotes  of  a  few  lines  each,  taken  from  ancient 
or  modem  story,  classed  under  chapters,  and  having  subjoined  to  each  anec- 
dote, the  name  of  the  author  on  whose  authority  it  rests,  has  in  his  cap.  19', 
under  the  title  of  Memorod  Modemi,  or  Moderm  with  a  great  memory,  the 


*  J.  N.  Erythraei  Pinacotkecay  I.  38.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mazzoni,  (whose  birth  happened  in  1548,) 
did  not  encounter  Crichton,  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  opposite  side,  professing  to  shew  er- 
rores  Aristotelit  pene  innumerabiles,  Tiraboschi  mentioning  Mazzoni's  disputations  on  every 
given  subject  for  four  successive  days,  adds  that  this  was  a  proof  rather  of  the  temerity  of  Maz- 
zoni, than  of  his  learning,  cimento  che  prtuyoa  pitt  la  temeritd  eke  il  sapere  del  Mazzoni^  and  that 
his  book  shews  an  immense  reading,  but  h'ttle  discernment,  unUmmensa  lettura^  ma  iruieme  pocQ 
discernimento,    Storia,  &c.  Tom.  VH.  Part,  I.  p.  344. 

Some  information  relative  to  Archangelus  Mercenarius  may  probably  be  obtained  from  Serassi't 
Jjife  of  Mazzoni,  which  <  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure.  He  is  Qot  named  by  Tir»« 
boBchi. 
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following  passage,  ^'  The  Scotsman  is  most  notorious  to  all,  (he  was  called  ko.  xxv. 
James  Crichton>)  who  like  a  marvellous  prodigy,  was  admired  in  our  times  for 
hia  stupendous  memory ;  be  being  a  person,  who  though  a  youth  of  twenty* 
two  years,  penetrated  the  most  recondite  sciences,  expounded  obscure  mean- 
ings, and  the  most  difficult  sentences  of  philosophers  and  theologians,  so  that 
to  all  who  beheld  his  first  down,  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  have  read 
so  much,  to  say  nothing  of  committing  it  to  memory."    The  Author.^ 

Another  person  adduced  in  evidence  of  Crichton^s  prodigious  attainments, 
is  Thomas  Dempster,  a  Scotsman,  who  after  residing  in  France,  was  professor 
pf  law,  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  of  humanity,  (for  seven  years,)  at  Bologna, 
where  he  died  September  5th,  1625.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  memory, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  adduce  what  Ghilini  says  of  this  writer,  who  con* 
sidering  his  prowess,  (much  better  attested  than  that  of  Crichton,t)  and  his 
erudition,  needed  only  a  panegyrist  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  who  has 
procured  for  Crichton  the  name  of  admirable,  to  have  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  wondcrfvl  Dempster.  ^^  Nature,''  says  Ghilini,  '^  in  addition  to  a 
most  exquisite  genius,  which  fitted  him  in  the  highest  degree  to  obtain  suc- 
cess in  literature,  had  bestowed  on  him  a  super*human  memory,  in  the  perfec* 
tion  of  which^  he  was  unrivalled  in  our  times.  For  no  sooner  was  a  book  once 
read  over  in  his  hearing,  than  he  would  have  recited  it,  and  even  a  long  time 
afterward,  with  the  most  faithful  punctuality ^''^ 


*  Lo  Soozzese  ^  nottsaimo  it  tutti  (chiamavasi  Giaoopo  Critoiiio»)  il  quale*  qdbi  per  un  mostro 
maraviglioso  4  tempi  nostri  fu  ammirato  per  la  sua  stupenda  memoria,  si  come  quello,  che  pene- 
trando,  quantunque  gioviaoetto  di  22  a&ni  per  entro  alle  piii  recondite  sdeuze,  sponeva  sensi  os- 
curi,  aentenze  diffidliiisiAe  di  Filosofi  e  Teok)gi,  si  che  a  tutti  quei  che  la  sua  prima  lanugine  guai^ 
davano^  pareva  impossibiley  ch'^li  lq{gere»  ixm  che  mandare  alia  memoria  havesse  potuto  taafta 
VAuttore.  Off.  Hist  p.  76.  Venet  1659.  This  is  aoother  testimony  that  Crichton  died  in  his 
twenty-second  year. 

f  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  Art  THOMAS  Dbmfsteb. 

I  La  Nntura  11  conoesse  dtre  ad  nn  esquisitisBimo  ing^nOy  attissimo  k  riusdre  in  ogai  sorte 
di  letteratura,  una  sovra  humana  memoria^  non  essendovi  stato  alcuno  a'  nostri  tempi,  che  Fhabbia 
nella  perfezione  di  essa  pareggiato;  imperoch^  non  cos)  sidrito,  et  eaando  doppo  lungo  tempo 
haverebbe  una  volta  sola  sentito  a  leggere  un  libro,  oome  sar^)be  stato  da  lui  ledtato  con  ogni 
fedel  punctualitiU  Teatro  tPUmini  hctteratiy  p.  234.  I  quote  this  as  another  specimen  of  Ita^ 
VOL.  II.  ^  3  1 
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No,  XXV.  Dempster  has  rendered  himself  infamous  among  such  literary  men  as  Snow 
any  thing  of  him,  or  of  his  writings,  by  his  forgeries.  ''  Thomas  Dempster, 
(says  M.  Baillet,)  nous  a  donn^  une  Histoire  £ccl6siastique  d'Ecosse  en  19 
livres,  ou  il  parle  beaucoup  de  Gens  de  lettres  de  cette  contr6e«  Mais  qnoi 
qu'il  fat  habille  d'ailleurs,  il  n'en  ayoit  ni  le  sens  plus  droit,  ni  le  jugement 
plus  solide,  ni  la  conscience  meilleure.  II  eut  voulu  que  tous  les  Savans  fus^ 
sent  Ecossois,  il  a  forgfi  des-titres  de  livres  qui  n'ont  jamais  fete  mis  au  monde 
pour  relever  la  gloire  de  sa  patrie,  et  il  a  commis  diverses  autres  fourbes  qui 
Tont  d6cri6  parmi  les  Gens  de  Lettres."*  Indeed  of  Dempster's  disposition 
to  exaggerate,  we  have  a  proof  in  his  article  on  Crich ton,  for  at  its  conclusion, 
he  represents  Felix  Astolfo,  (of  whom  the  whole  testimony  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  page,)  as  saying  that  Crich  ton  had  stored  more  books  in  his 
memory,  than  any  other  persoa  of  his  age  had  read. 

I  shall  here  (as  his  work  is  rare,),  adduce  the  whole  that  Dempster  says  of 
Crichton's  genius.  *'  James  CrichtoB,bom  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Cluny,  after 
his  education  at  his  native  Gymnasium,  entered,  as  he  was  of  a  lively  temper,  into 
foreign  service,  but  soon  tiring  of  this>  he  withdrew  to  Italy,  the  asylum  of  leai> 
ning  and  humanity •i'  Leaving  Genoa,  whither  he  had  been  invited,  with  a 
sufficiently  ample  honorary,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  there  afforded  such  docu- 
ments of  his  geniusy  and  prodigiously  stupendous  memory,  by  a  reading  and 
judgement  incredible  for  his  age,  that  he  was  both  vulgarly  named,  and  was 
the  miracle  of  the  world.   His  propitious/ame  increasing,  he  was  called  thence 


lian  panegyric— On  a  plusieurs  ouvrages  de  sa  fapon  (says  Mr  Bayle,  in  speaking  of  Dempster,) 
c'etoit  un  homme  de  prodigieuse  m^moire,  in&tigable  au  travail,  chaud  ami,  et  vicdent  ennemi,  il 
n'avoit  beaucoup  de  jugement,  ni  beaucoup  de  bonne  foi,  car  il  publia  sans  pudeur  le  ne  sai  com* 
bien  de  fables. 

*  See  in  Bayle's  Diclionafy,  Art.  Thomas  Dempster,  the  numerous  writers,  who  have  ao» 
cused  him  of  forgery  and  falsehood. 

f  If  this  statement  of  Dempster  be  just,  it  seems  probable  that  Crichton  was  during  some 
time  in  France.  .  Had  he  gained  any  trophies  there,  however,  we  should  have  been  told  of  them 
both  by  this  writer,  and  by  the  panegyrical  Aldus.  Dempster,  who  while  a  professor  at  the  c6^ 
lege  of  Navarre  in  France,  fought, .  we  are  told,  a  duel  almost  daily,  says  nothing  of  Crichton'a 
prowess. 
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to  direct  the  yonih  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua^  by  whom  he  was  slain  by  night.  No.  xxw 
to  the  heavy  grief,  nor  less  indignation  of  the  Duke  his  father,  and  to  the 
greatest  regret  both  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  of  the  Italians,  who  at  least 
are  more  impartial  appraisers  of  the  virtues.  His  chief  friends  were  Lorenzo 
Massa  secretary  of  the  Venetians,  Sperone  Speroni,  who  eminently  com- 
mends him  in  letters  written  to  him,*  Aldus  Manutius  who  condescended  to 
inscribe  to  him  a  Commentary  on  the  Paradoxes.  By  the  slanderous  Trajan 
Boccalini  alone,  he  has  been  harshly  treated,  but  since  in  this  man  there  is  a 
prating  scurrility,  without  any  mixture  of  erudition,  it  is  an  honour  to  our 
Crichton  to  be  abused  by  such  a  blockhead.*  f 

After  copying  from  Aldus  Manutius,  the  Programma  which  Crichton  pub- 
lished at  Padua,  containing  bis  challenge  to  disputants,  Dempster  blames 
his  countryman  for  boasting  of  royal  descent,  and  the  greatness  of  his  fa- 
mily. X    He  then,  after  an  enumeration  of  what  he  ridiculously  calls  Crich« 


»  Not  having  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Forcellini's  edition  of  Speronets  works,  I  know  not 
^they  contain  any  letter  of  this  writer,  addressed  to  Crichton. 

t  Genoa  relicta,  qu&  honorario  safis  ample  invitatus  fvent,  Venetias  abiit,  eaqae  ingenii  sui,  et 
^d  portentum  stupendae  memoriae,  incredibili  ea  etate  lecdone,  et  judicio,  monimenta  edidit,  ut 
vulgo  miraculum  orbis  et  diceretur,  et  esset.  Atque  crebrescente  secunda  ilia  fama,  inde  evocatus 
Prindpis  Mantuani  juventuti  praepositus,  ab  eodem  noctn  interfbctus,  gravi  Ducis  patris  dolore, 
nee  minore  indignatione;  summo  vero  sui,  et  apudcives  suos,  et  Italos,  saltern  aequiores  virtutum 
aestimatores  desiderio  relicto.  Amioos  habuit  praedpuos  Laurentium  Massam  Scriniarium  Venet Am, 
Speronem  Speronium  qui  egregi^  eum  in  Epistolis  commendat  ad  eum  scriptis,  Aldum  Manutium, 
qui  Paradox6n  Commentaiium  iUi  inscripsisse  dignatus.  Ab  unioo  Trajano  Boccalino  maledicentis* 
simo,  imale  exceptus  est,  sed  cihn  m  eo  homine  scurrilis  dicadtas  sine  uUa  «raditionis  mixtura  sit, 
honori  erit  Crichtonio  nostro  a  tarn  imperito  violari.  Hist,  Eccles.  Gentit  Scotarum,  p.  187.  This 
if  we  except  the  miraculum  orbis,  is  suffidently  modest  compared  with  modem  eulogies,  and  this 
epithet  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  Crichton,  by  Aldus  only,  who  says,  in  his  dedication,-  that 
he  will  recount  what  Crichton  did  in  Venice,  '*  hac  uibe,  totius  orbis  nobiiissima,  cujus  amplitu- 
dinem,  et  augustissimam  majestatem  inter  omnes  alias  dvitates  te  accipere,  fovere,  atque  amplec- 
ti  decuit,  te  vero  etiam  humani  generis  miraculum^  admirandam  urbem  incolere,  amare,  et  omni- 
bus aliis  anteponere."  Such  absurd  eulogy  was  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Fateor  (says- 
Erasraus,  speaking  of  Politian,)  Angelum  prorsus  Angelica  fuisse  mente,  rarum  Naturae  MiracU" 
lum.    In  Cic. 

X  It  is  evident  that  Cnditon  told  an  untruth  to  Aldus  concerning  his  father's  possessions. 
^'  Robertus  Critonius,  pater  tuus,  Fifensis  in  Scotia,  et  Stormondiensis,  Eliold,  et  Clunaei,  tot  op- 
pidonuD,  tot  praesidionim  dominus.*'  Aldus  oould  osdy  have  learned  the  existence  of  such  places 
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Ni.  xxv.  ton's  woi-ks,  cooclnd^a  thas>  miV  anno  15B\,  plura  Ubroi  manoriter  tauhat, 
quam  qtOMquam  ea  aetate  kgerat. .  Felix  Astolfus  in  offitina  Bistmca,  p.  CII. 

The  meagre  account  \vliich  Dempster  gi?e8  of  Crichton  is  astonishing,  if 
we  consider  the  events  of  the  life  of  the  former  of  these  writers  as  related  by 
himself.  Dempster  was  bom  in  1570>  and  being  driven  frcmi  his  coontiy  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  he,  when  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  stodied 
at  Paris.  A  pestilential  disease  arising,  to  which  he  had  almost  fallen  a  vio 
tim,  he  retired  to  Flanders,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Scots  college  at 
Louvaine.  William  Crichion  a  Jesuit,  principal  of  that  college,  sent  him, 
with  three  other  Scottish  youths  to  Rome,  and  at  the  close  of  ISQ7,  or  begin* 
ning  of  1598,  he  was  placed  in  a  seminaiy  of  noble  youths  in  that  city,  by  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  protector  of  the  Scots.  Losing  his  health, 
Dempster  was  advised  to  return  to  Flanders,  and  made  a  most  laborious  jour<* 
ney  through  Switzerland,  in  company  with  one  Andrew  Crichion,  quo  Andrea 
Crichtomo  comiie,  per  Hehetios,  laboriomsimo  demum  itinere,  contendit.  f  At 
length,  before  he  was  twenty-seven,  he  succeeded  David  Sinclair^  as  professor 
of  canon  law,  in  the  colkge  of  Navarre.  Thus  we  see,  that  Dempster  follow- 
ed the  steps  of  Crichton,  a  very  few  years  after  the  death  of  that  reputed 
prodigy ;  was  intimately  acquainted  with  literary  persons  of  his  clan ;  was  a 
professor  for  many  years  at  Pisa  and  Bologna,  and,  after  aD,  knew  scarcely 
any  thing  concerning  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  period 
of  Crichton's  death,  and  with  all  his  disposition  to  fable  and  exaggeration, 
exemplified  in  this  very  case  by  his  quotation  from  Astolfi,  his  panegyric  is 
wonderfully  moderate.  In  fact,  all  that  he  knew  of  Crichton's  performances, 
he  seems  to  have  derived  from  the  dedication  of  Aldus  Manutios,  the  younger. 


from  Crichton.  Dempster  adds,  that  he  has  been  more  seyere  in  his  cengure  of  Ciicfaton's  iwtirt 
of  royal  blood,  '*  ut  mortiles  inteUiganty  quam  insipida  sit  qiiorundam  nostratiom  addescentium 
datio,  qui  se  vilesoere  iqpud  exteros  existimant,  nisi  spedoso  Raffi  sanguims  titulo  se  oommenda- 
verint,  .quod  viz  unquam  ^  ver^  nobili  viro  fieri  ammadvertL"-~One  cannot  help  sauling  at  tfaii, 
after  reading  in  Bayle,  that  Dempster  ^  dtoit  d'Ecosse,  et  fl  disoit,  quand  il  fut  pass^  en  Franoi^ 
qii*il  avoit  quittfe  de  grans  biens  en  sonf palus  i^  cause  de  la  Religion  Catholiqae.  II  se  piquoit  aussi 
de  grande  Noblesse." 
t  Hiif.  JSccUiiatt.  Gcntk  Scotorunif  p.  675. 
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prefixed  to  the  Farmiota  Ciceroms.  This  dedication  is  the  iource  from  which  y^  -^jy^ 
all  the  peiBODs^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Astolfo^  who  mention  Crichton 
previoos'to  Sir  Thomas  Urquiiart^  (whose  admirable  invention  needed  no  as* 
sistance  of  any  kind^  manifestly  derived  their  information.  It  is  the  docu-* 
ment  principally  dwelt  on  with  trinmph  by  the  biographers  of  Crichton,  aa 
the  record  of  the  evidence  of  a  living  witness^  with  regard  to  that  young 
Scotsman's  philosophical  and  literary  abilities,  and  exertions  at  Venice  and 
Padua*  Dr  Kippis  goes  on  pretty  smoothly,  till  he  comes  to  the  dedication 
of  Aldus,  but  his  path  here  roughens,  and  he  is  evidently  at  a  loss.  The  pane* 
gyric,  indeed^  contained  in  thb  dedication,  is  as  high  as  the  fondest  admira- 
tion could  pronounce.  After  an  account  of  Crichton's  family  and  education^ 
Aldus  proceeds  thus,  **  but  while  yet  a  stripling  to  engage  in  the  occupations 
of  war,  to  continue  them  with  zeal  and  fondness,  and  connect  them,  like 
another  Brutus>  with  literature  and  philosophy,  hat  never  happened  except  in 
yourulf,  einee  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  These  things  are  indeed  great,  and 
till  now  unheard  of,  yet  they  are  moderate  in  comparison  of  what  remains. 
You  have  attained  before  your  twenty-first  year,  the  knowledge  of  ten  lan- 
guages, of  many  idioms,  of  all  learning ;  you  have  united  the  studies  of  fen- 
cing, of  leaping,  of  riding,  and  of  all  gymnastic  exercises  with  such  alacrity 
of  disposition,  such  humanity,  mildness,  and  easiness  of  temper,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  amiable  or  admirable.'*''^  Aldus  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
Crichton  had  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  before  the  Doge  and  senate ;  that 
be  had  disputed  on  the  subjects  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  be- 
fore the  most  eminent  professors,  and  vast  crowds  of  people  who  flocked  to 
hear  him ;  that  during  his  residence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  healthy 
which  continued  four  months,  and  that  before  he  was  perfectly  recovered^ 


*  Sed  belli  stiidia  in  ipsis  ephebis  inire,  eadem  animo  aftqiie  amoie  proeequiy  et  cttm  Uteris,  H 
Philosophia,  tanquam  aUer  Brutas,  conjingere,  nemini  unquam  ab  initio  hiunani  generis  obtigit. 
Magna  sunt  ista  profecto,  et  inaudita ;  mediocria  tamen  si  ceten  spectemus.  Quod  scilicet  decern 
linguarum,  muhonim  Idiomatum,  omnium  diadplinanun  oognitioaem  ante  ^%puaam  primom  aetsr 
tis  annum  sis  adeptus,  et  digladiandi,  saltandi,  omnium  gymnasticvum  exercttationumy  et  equ^ 
tandi  studia,  tanta  cum  alaeritate  ingenii,  animique  humanitate,  mansuetudine,  eit  fecilitate  con- 
junxerisy  ut  n&il  te  admirabflius,  nihil  etiam  amabtlius  reperiri  possit. 
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Na.  xxv.   he  went  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  Padua ;  that  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March^  158 1>  which  was  the  day  following  his  arrival^  there  was  a  meeting 
of  almost  all  the  learned  of  that  city,  in  the  house  of  Jacobus  Aloysius  0>r- 
nelius,  when  Crichton  opened  the  assembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praise  of  Padua.    He  then  disputed  for  six  hours  with  the  most  celebrated 
professors,  upon  various  learned  topics,  and  exposed  in  particular  the  errors 
of  Aristotle,  and  his  commentators^  with  such  solidity  snd  acuteness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  so  much  modesty,  that  his  hearers  at  once  admired  and 
loved  him.    The  meeting  closed  with  an  extempore  oration  in  praise  of  igno- 
rance^ so  eloquent,  that  Aldus  was  informed  by  some  who  were  present,  that 
they  thought  they  were  in  a  dream.  Aldus  adds,  that  a  day  was  appointed  for 
another  disputation  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  higher  testimony  of  Crichton's  talents,  which  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  attempt,  but  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  some  persons,  who  were  not  present  at  the  former  meeting.    Circum- 
stances occurred  whi^h  prevented  this  second  contest,  but  as  there  were  some 
envious  persons  who  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit,  Crichton  both 
to  gratify  his  friends,  and  to  confound  his  opponents,  caused  a  challenge  to 
be  fixed  up  in  the  city  of  Venice.    In  this  he  offered  to  refute  almost  innu- 
merable errors  of  Aristotle,  and  of  all  the  Latin  philosophers,  whether  these 
latter  followed  that  master,  or  treated  of  theological  subjects.    He  promised 
likewise  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  professors,  to  dispute 
in  all  the  sciences ;  and  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  propounded  to  him, 
or  objected  against  him.    All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the  common 
logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures,  or  in  a  hundred  sorts 
of  verse,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  opponents.    The  dispute  was  to  begin  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  after  mid-day,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and 
Aldus  adds,  that  Crichton  sustained  this  contest  without  fatigue  for  three 
days  with  such  spirit  and  energy,  that  he  obtained  acclamations,  than  which, 
more  magnificent  were  never  heard  by  men.    In  this  latter  contest,  Manutius 
represents  himself  both  as  an  adviser  and  a  witness. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  all  this  is  contained  in  a  dedica- 
tion to  Crichton  himself,  and  that  dedications  in  Italy,  and  in  that  age,  always 
assumed  a  tone  of  the  highest  exaggeration.  Crichton  in  his  poem  De  Jjjmlsu 

Oi 
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<^K^  Fenetias,  bad  celebrated  Aldus  in  the  most  extravagant  termsj  and*  the  KQ%Xxy« 
learned  bookseller  (\if  ho  confesses  that  he  was  ktudU  semper  avidissimut,)  was 
probably  determined  not  to  be  inferior  to  him  in  the  oblation  of  incense.  * 
But  what  is  of  still  more  consequence^  is  the  character  of  Aldus  himself^  who  ' 
certainly  had  not  attained  in  any  degree  that  quality  of  admiring  nothings  (nU 
admirari)  which  according  to  Horace^  contributes  so  much  to  the  happiness 
of  life..  On  the  contrary^  no  person  seems  to  have  been  so  frequently  wonder- 
struck  as  the  younger  Aldus^  and  the  stage  of  life  appears  to  have  always 
presented  to  him  an  opera  where  prodigies  were  continually  passing  and  re- 
passing. 

Of  this  disposition  of  Aldus  ManutiuSj  I  shall  furnish  some  very  striking 
instances  taken  from  a  small  volume  of  hislettersj  published  at  Rome^  1592;, 
in  4to.  Several  of  these  are  recommendatory  ones>  dated  at  Bologna  on  the 
tenth  of  January^  1586^  and  addressed  tb  different  cardinals^  and  great  per- 
sonages, at  Rome.  Their  purpose  was  to  introduce  one  Stanislaus  Niegos- 
sevio,  a  young  Polish  gentleman^  who>  like  Crichton,  was  a  literary  adventur- 
er^ and  going  to  Rome  to  give  some  specimen  of  his  genius,  dare  qiwkhc  sag" 
gio  dtWingegno  suo.    The  following  are  extracts  from  some  of  these  epistles. 


*-  In  the  jtppuUia,  Crichton  rq>reseiit8  himself  as  overcome  with  melancholy  at  his  past  mis- 
fortunes, and  especially  as  he  knows  no  one  in  Venice,  towards  which  he  is  approaching.  The 
Naiad  who  converses  with  him,  and  consoles  him,  speaks  as  follows: 

Num  te  divini,  divisque  parentibus  orti» 

Aldi  fama  Jatet,  totumdifKisa  per  orbem-f 

Uunc  Asiae  gentes  nonmt,  et  Cantaber.atrox, 

Decolor  atqne  Indus,  vel-q[ai  colit  inoola  terras 

Extremas  penitus^  sive  auro  insignis  Orion,  ' 

Sive  Hyades  pluviae,  seu  septem  adversa  Trioni 

Sidera  dara  caput  semper  sublime  coronant 

Huic  (pharetra  tantum  insignis)  crinitus  ApoDo  '    -, 

Se  Tritoniaca  confessus  arundineYictum, 

Atque  lyra  cedit :  nee  se  negat  esse  secundum, 

Formosae  natus  Maiae :  neque  docta  Minerva 

Dedignata  parem  est:  tantum  nitet  auiea  virtusi 

Huncpete. 
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4o.  XXV.  To  the  Cardinal  Fameee,  Aldus  writes—''  There  is  going  ibilher  a  gemle* 
mao^  by  nation  a  Pole,  but  worthy  of  all  countries;  a  person  so  itlustriouis  by 
infinite  powerful  talents^  that  he  may  be  truly  named  a  prodigy  in  nature. 
And  if  in  the  days  of  Leo^  an  Arch-poet  made  such  a  noise^  (who,  however, 
was  not  greater,  but  less  perhaps  than  is  reported,  since  sometimes  men  in  writ^ 
ing  take  pleasure  in  saying  manjf  falsehoods  for  the  purpose  ofincreeaing  praise,) 
the  present  Pole — not  merely  Arch-poet,  but  king  of  poets — far  surpasses 
both  the  effects  of  the  past,  and  whatever  opinions  can  be  conceived  either 
of  himself,  or  of  any  of  the  highest  favourites  of  the  muses.  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  behold  with  an  eye  of  regard  the  present  miracle  of  nature/^* 

To  Cardinal  Caraffa,  Aldus  writes, — "  Signior  Stanislaus  Niegossevio,  is 
going  to  Rome  to  make  himself  known  in  that  city,  and  to  give  those  speci* 
mens  of  his  powers  which  he  has  displayed  elsewhere,  to  the  wonder  of  every 
one.  I  am  oeriain  that  your  lordship  will  hear  him,  with  the  highest  astonish* 
ment,  it  freing  a  thing  out  (f  nature,  not  only  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  m 
the  ages  that  are  past,  to  displaj/  those  pnx^s  if  talent*  which  he  has  exhibited,  and 
which  he  is  ready  to  exhibU,  He  is  endued  with  qutdiiies  which  are  unspeakable, 
and,  could  they  be  uttered,  incredible*^  f 

Aldus  writes  to  Cardinal  Mondovi,  that  the  Pole  has  a  supernatural  worth, 
vn  valore  soprasmturale,  and  to  Cardinal  Caetano— ''  There  is  going  to  Rome 
a  mu^acle  of  nature,  and  more  if  one  might  say  so — a  youth  endowed  so  much 
beyond  his  years,  that  he  who  has  not  witnessed  his  powers,  cannot  but  think 


*  Vieni  cost)  un  Gentilhuomo  per  uatioiie  Pokcco,  ma  d^gno  di  tutte  le  patrie,  soggetto  per 
infinite  virtuose  pard  coe)  iiluBtre  cfae  pu6  veramente  dirsi  Mostro  in  nature  Et,  Be  a  tempi  di 
Leone  feoe  tanto  strepito  mi  Ardii-poeta  (die  non  iu  per6  pak  di  quello,  che  si  legge^  ma  forse 
meno  poi  che  nello  icrivere  si  compiaccumo  taholU  gU  kuamni  in  accresdmento  di  lode  dir  moUe 
hugie)  il  presente  Polacco^  non  Ardiipoeta,  ma  Re  di  Poetiy  di  gran  lunga  sopravanza,  et  gli  ef- 
fetti  del  passato,  et  Fopinione  die  si  posaa  haver  di  kii  slesso,  et  d'ogni  altro  favoritissimo  dalle 
Muse.— Son  certo  vedril  oon  Tocdiio  ddl'amore  il  pretente  miracolo  di  Natura, 

t  Sig.  .Stanislao  Niegossevio  il  quale  viene  ii  Roma  per  farsi  conoscere  in  ootesta  dttk  e  dar  . 
quei  saggi  del  suo  valore,  die  ha  dati  altrove  am  maraviglia  di  ogniuno:  lo  mi  rendo  certo,  die 
V.  S.  lUustriss.  Tudir^  oon  stupore ;  esseiido  oosa  fuor  di  natura  non  pure  nella  etd  in  che  egli  i, 
ma  in  ogni  altro  maggiore,  ilfar  quelle  pruove  d^ingegno  ch^egli  hafatto^  e  vuolfare  cosi/elict' 
9Ren<e.«M.^  dotato  di  qwditd  che  umo  ijidicibili^  et  $e  didbilii  incredibili* 
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what  is  truly  said  of  him  to  be  incredible.  The  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  ^^  ^^V*. 
them  are  illustrious^  nay  most  illustrious  in  Venice;  and  by  its  most  noble  re* 
public  he  has  been  known,  favoured,  and  recompensed  with  honours  suitable 
to  his  high  qualities.'*  *  In  fine,  to  the  Duke  of  Sora,  Aldus  writes,  that 
Stanislaus  is  a  '^  Pole  adorned  with  supernatural  qualities.  Behold,  adds  he, 
an  ornament,  natural,  and  supernatural  to  the  study  of  yolir  lordship,  ayonth, 
a  Polish  gentleman,  who  in  feats  of  letters,  and  of  arms,  surpasses  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  degree  the  belief  of  every  one."  f 

These  puffs  of  Aldus  Manutius,  with  regard  to  Sig.  Stanislaus  Niegossevio, 
are  at  least  as  high  as  those  of  Crichton,  (indeed  much  higher,)  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  they  are  contained  not  in  a  dedication  to  the  Pole  him- 
self, where  there  might  have  been  full  scope  for  panegyric,  but  in  introduc- 
tory letters,  where  there  b  always  some  check,  lest  there  should  not  be  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  eulogy  and  the  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
also,  that  iliis  prodigy  in  nature,  this  wpematural  being  unrieatted  in  any  age, 
appeared  immediately  after  Crichton,  and  that  there  are  only  four  years  and 
a  half  between  the  dedication  oi^eparadoxes  and  these  bombastic  commen- 
datory letters.  Certainly  that  did  not  take  place  in  this  instance  which  is  as- 
serted by  Shakespeare. 

In  a  theatre^  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next,  ^  ^ 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious*  % 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude  from  the  dedication  of  Aldus,  but  that 


•  Viene  ^  Roma  un  Miracolo  di  NaturOy  e  piik  u  piUt  it  puh  dire — ^giovane  wituosissimo  aopia 
gli  anni  in  tanto  che,  k  chi  non  prova  il  valor  suo,  non  si  &l  credibile  il  vero^  the  si  racconta  di 
lui.  Le  isperienze  ch'egli  \A  fatte,  son  illustri,  et  iUiutrissime  in  Vinetia,  ove  fu  favcMito,  oono- 
aciuto,  et  anoo  riconosciuto  da  quella  Eccelsa  Republica,  di  bofiori  oonvenienti  ^  merid  oos)  &tti.. 

f  Polacco  omato  di  quaHtik  oltra  naturali.  Ecco  on  omamento  alio  Stiidk>  di  V.  8.  natunk 
et  sopranatuiale:  Un  giovane,  gentiluomo  Polacco,  il  quale,  con  le  pniove  delle  lettere,  e  dell'anni 
avanza  straordinanamente  la  credenza  d'ognuno. 

i  Richard  U.  Act  V.  sc  8.  From  the  correspondence  of  dates,  I  believe  this  Polbh  yonth 
to  have  been  the  person  during  whose  visit  of  Tasso  a  plate  of  fruit  vanished.  See  above,  p.  170). 
VOL.  II*  3  k 
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K«,arrv.  Crichton^  whose  memory  was  greats  had  a  smattering  of  languages^*  was  ao 
quainted  with  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  and,  what  was  exceedingly  eaqr  and 
common  in  those  times,  could  argue  on  any  given  subject.  He  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  an  opponent  who  could  dispute,  that  is,  jabber  a  few  barbarous 
terms  with  him,  in  more  than  three  or  four  languages,  and  as  to  his  hundred 
kinds  of  verse,  he  must  have  invented  many  of  them  himself.  The  truth  is^ 
herseems  to  have  been  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  adopted  this  ostenta- 
tion of  talents  to  procure  patronage,  f  This  Sig*  Stanislaus  Niegossevio^  an 
adventurer  of  the  same  kind,  must,  if  we  believe  Aldus,  have  been  a  still 
greater  miracle  than  Crichton,  and  Aldus  himself  must  be  classed  with  those 
who  M  amptacdono  talvoUa,  in  accrescimenio  di  lode  dir  moUe  bugie.% 

An  argument  has  been  brought  against  the  talents  of  Crichton,  from  the 
specimens  of  his  poetry  that  remain,  which  it  has  been  asserted  are  without 
beauty,  and  even  frequently  defective  in  prosody.  There  are  few  modern 
Latin  poets  in  whose  writings  false  quantities  may  not  be  found,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  Lord  Woodhouselee^  that  the  faults  of  prosody,  in  Crichton's 


*  The  task  of  acquiring  a  language  had  been  veiy  dif^rent  to  Criditon,  and  his  reputed  pre- 
ceptor Buchanan,  that "  Soottisb^iiviniftjr,''  Scoiiae  iUud  fitcifien»'aB  he  is  called  by  Grotius.  **  Buch- 
anan, (says  Mr  Irving)  did  not^profess  to  be  one  of  those  bright  geniuses  who  can  acquire  a  new 
language  every  six  weeks :  he  incidentally  suggests  that  "bis  knowledge  of  Latin  was  die  result  of 
much  juvenile  labour."    JUfe  of£uchanan^j^  6.    Buchanani  Rtr.  Scot.  Hist,  p.  4^ 

f Fateor  me,  Candida  Nais, 

Prooieritum  quaecunque  fero :  nee  tuipis  egestas, 
In&ndumve  scelus  servi  mea  pectora  vexat : 
At  me  quis  miserum  magna  cognosdt  in  urbe, 
Aut  quis  ad  aequoreaa  flentem  solatur  arenas. 

Had  he  been  robbed  by  Jiis  servant  ? 

I  Renouard,  in  his  Annulet  d€  twfprmerie  des  Alde^  <when  bcreaches  1561,  (in  which  yaar, 
Paulas  Manutius  entrusted  the  superintandanoe  of  his  press  at  Venice,  to  his  son  Aldus,}  thus  ex- 
presses himself.  "  Comme  il  s'agit-maintenant  de  livres  beaucovp  moins  importans,  je  prie  qu'on 
ne  m'impute  pas  ^  n^ligence,  si  je  ne  juge  pas  il  propos  de  fiare  mention  de  oertaines  pi^fiioea^ 
dans  lesquelles  on  ne  trouve  rien  que  de  vain^s,  et  insignifiantes  louanges,  ^crites  de  ce  s^le  hy. 
peibolique,  devenu  k  la  mode  vers  la  fin  du  I6e  sikle,  en  mtoe  temps  que  la  profusion  des  titre^ 
^e  MagnifiqaCf  Excellent,  &&'*    Tom.  L  p.  SSO. 
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verses,  are  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  typographical  errors.  ^'  It  is  notorious/^  K«.  XXV* 
says  he,  ''  that  this  edition  of  Cicero,  by  Aldas,  (from  the  preface  and  com« 
mentaries  on  which  these  poems  are  taken,)  is  most  incorrectly  printed^ 
There  are  typographical  blunders  almost  in  every  page/'  The  younger  Aldus, 
indeed,  "was  a  most  incorrect  printer,  and  Tasso  bitterly  complains  of  the  in- 
jury done  to  his  works,  by  his  carelessness.*  The  great  poem  of  Cricbton,  his 
ufypulsus,  appears  to  me  exceedingly  crude  and  prosaic,  but  according  to  I^rd 
Woodhouselee,  (from  the  decisions  of  whose  classical  .taste,  no  one  will  readily 
appeal,)  his  Ode  to  Lorenzo  Massa,  is  *'  singularly  beautifuU' 

I  most  remark,  before;  concluding  this  estimate,  that  never  was  an  age,  or 
country,  so  fitted  as  Scotland,  in  the  time  of  Cricbton,  for  the  production  of 
a  person,  with  the  very  kind  of  accompUshments  which  he  has  been  described 
as  possessing.  In  that  age,  almost  every  literary  Scotsman  had  resided  in 
different  countries  abroad,  and  almost  every  literary  Scotsman  wrote  some 
book  on  the  scholastic  philosophy.  John  Rutherford,  the  teacher  of  Crich- 
ton,  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  and  was  also  professor  at  Coimbra, 
in  PortugaU  His  works  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mackenzie,  in  his  Live$  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  Scati  nation.  [VoL  IL  p.  144.] 
L  De  Jrte  disserendi,  lib.  4.  Edin.  1580,  in  4to.  [1577.] 
II.  Commeni.  in  hb.  AriU.  de  Jrte  Metrica.  Edin.  1557*  4to. 

HI.  Colhtio  Pkilo9ophiae  Jriitot.  et  Platon. 

IV.  Collatio  Divi  Thomae  Jquinatis,  et  Scoti  in  rebus  philosophieis. 
V.  Prefatione$,Soknnes  Pariuis  et  Commbriae  habitae*  Ext  typis  Wecho- 
lianis. 
No  one  could  therefore  be  better  fitted  than  Rutherford,  for  making  a  young 
man  acquainted  with  the  logic  ^d  metaphysics  of  the  time :  and  to  a  person 
with  a  good  memory,  a  few  weeks  conversation  with  one  of  the  numerous 
Scotsmen,  who  had  resided  and  studied  in  foreign  countries,  was  sufficient  to 
give  that  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  language,  which  is  erected  into  a  com- 


•  See  aftope,  p.  106,  and  Serassi,  p.  312.*   See  alsoRenouard,  Annalet  de  Fimprimcrie  dd$  Aide* 
Tom.  L  pp.  379,  382. 
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No.  xxv.  plete  possession  of  it.*  ^'  Giovanni  Pico,  of  Mirandala,  (says  Mr  Roscoe^  in 
bis  highly  elegant  lift  of  Lorenzo  dt*  Media,)  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  with  the  reputation  of  being  acquaint^  with  twenty-two 
different  languages.  Eager  to  signalize  himself  as  a  disputant,  Pico  proposed 
for  public  debate,  nine  hundred  questions,  on  mathematical,  thecdogical  and 
scholastic  subjects,  including  also  enquiries  into  the  most  abstruse  points  of  the 
Hebraic,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  tongues.'^f  James  Bonaventura  Hepburn,  a  con- 
temporary of  Crichton,  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  much  greater  number 
of  languages  than  Pico.  Seen  through  the  mists  of  distance  and  of  antiquity, 
what  a  prodigy  would  we  consider  Sir  William  Jones ! 

To  conclude  this  ungracious  topic — it  appears  probable  that  Crichton  was 
in  Italy  considered  as  one  of  those  literaiy  mountebanks  who  were  numerous 
in  that  age,  and  with  whom  no  man  of  talents  and  reputation  condescended 
to  enter  the  arena.  From  Boocalini  we  learn  that  Crichton,  '^  while  he  asto* 
nished  the  vulgar  by  his  pretensions,  excited  nausea  in  the  wise,  who  knowing 
that  a  whole  life  is  not  more  than  enough  for  the  acquisition  of  a  science, 
saw  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who  pretended  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  them  all."  He  exhibits  Crichton  as  fixing  up  the  following  defiance;, 
[not  at  Rome,  wh^re  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  young  Scotsman  ever  was, 
but  in  his  ideal  Parnassus.]  Nos  Jacobw  CritofAu  Scoius  cujuiamque  rei  pro^ 
poutae  ex  improviio  reqHmdebmus.  To  this  a  wag  is  represented  as  adding, 
*'  and  he  who  would  see  him,  let  him  go  to  the  Falcon  tavern,"  E  chilo  vuol 
vedere,  vada  alt  hosteria  ddfalcone;  upon  which  Crichton,  indignant  at  being 
treated  as  a  mountebank,  is  represented  as  departing  in  a  pet:|:  In  fact,  from 
the  number,  who  in  that  age,  offered  in  Italy,  to  dispute  on  every  topic,  the 
art  must  have  fallen  into  contempt.  I  have  already  mentioned  Mazzoni,  and 
the  Pole ;  and  I  shall  transcribe  from  Eiythraeus,  an  account  of  one  James 
Marchisetti,  who^  at  the  very  period  we  are  speaking  of,  gave  specimens  of 


*  See  in  the  Buchanani  Episiolae^  pp.  6,  33,  how  greatly  Scotish  students  and  professors 
abounded  at  that  time  in  France ;  or  Irving,  Life^  &c.  pp.  SOI,  269. 
f  Vol.  n.  p.  91,  4to. 
X  BMgguaglj  di  Famaso,  4Xk  ^ 
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syllogistic  talents  moie  remarkable  than  any  I  have  mentioned^  and  yet  whose  ko,  xxw 
name,  though  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  his* 
tory  of  his  country.* 

IL  Whatever  opinions,  however,  we  may  form  of  the  talents  of  Crichton, 
it  is  evident  that  the  guilt  of  his  murder,  (if  he  was  murdered  by  the  Prince 
of  Mantua,)  is  in  no  respect  diminished.  I  am  sorry  that  my  researches  on 
this  subject  have  been  attended  with  very  little  success.  The  death  of  Crich* 
ton  was  a  circumstance  of  too  little  moment  to  be  mentioned  in  general  his- 
tory, and  the  writers  of  genealogies  and  family  memoirs,  are  commonly  pane« 
gyrists,  who  suppress  every  thing  unfavourable  to  the  members  of  the  house, 
concerning  which  they  write.  The  event  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Antonio 
Possevino,  who,  in  his  large  history  of  the  family  of  Gronzaga,  writes  very 
amply  of  Duke  William,  father  of  Vincenzo,  and  also  at  some  length  of  the 
prince  himself,  after  he  became  Duke.  This  work  I  have  also  found  to  be  in- 
correct. The  best  chance  of  coming  at  the  truth,  is  in  letters  written  during 
the  period,  but  I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  any  which  may  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  In  the  small  volume  of  the  epistles  of  Aldus  Manutius,  no 
one  is  written  previous  to  1585,  nor  b  there  the  least  allusion  to  Crichton, 
except  perhaps,  in  the  following  passage.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  recom- 
mending a  person  to  Marco  Veniero,  and  is  dated  Rome,  March  Slst,  1592. 
^'  Sa  V.  S.  lUustrissima,  clie  io  sem^Tefunctta  mm  officio  cotis,  e  deve  ricor- 
darsi  deUo  Scozzese,  il  quale  gode  la  benigniti,  e  liberaliti  di  cotesta  Repub* 
lica,  favorito  anche  da  lei,  che  si  mosse  e  per  favorir  lui,  e  per  obbligar  me.** 

'^  As  to  the  real  cause  and  manner  of  our  young  Scotsman's  death,  (says 
Dr  Kippis,)  both  of  them  remain  in  some  degree  of  obscurity.    That  he  was 


*  Jacobus  Marchisettus — trededm  natus  annos,  Phflosophiam  Aristotdis,  ad  qoaiii  addinen- 
dam  viz  unius  aetas  hominis  satis  esse  potest,  tta  compiexus  est  totam^  ut  in  arenam  dsscendere, 
seque  Aristotelis  doctrinae  propugnatorem  aGerrimum  declarare,  omnesque  qui  contra  sentirent,  in 
certamen  provocare  sit  ausus.  Illud  vero  omnem  propemodum  fidem  excedit,  quodque  ego,  nisi 
oculis  accepissem  meis,  narranti  non  crederem,  quod  biennio  post,  volumen  positionum,  duobns  fere 
minibus  theologicaruni  assertionum  refertum,  edidit,  seseque  omnium,  qui  oppugnare  eas  vellent, 
argumeotationum  tanquam  tela  per  triduum  fortiter  excepturum  ac  propulsaturum  edixit,  ac  cer« 
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N*.  XXV.  IcUIed  >tt  a  rencounter  at  the  Carniyal  al  Mantua^  [if  on  the  third  of  Joly^  it 
could  not  be  during  the  Carnival^]  is  testified  by  toa  many  authors  to  be.  rea- 
sonably doubted.  But  whether  there  was  that  particular  malignity  on  the 
part  of  Vincenzo  di-  Gonzaga>  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him  may  be 
considered  as  uncertain."  The  prince  of  Mantua^  was  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some youths  of  his  age^  which  makes  it  less  probable  that  it  could  be  an  af- 
fair of  rivalship.  Tasso  pays  him  high  compliments  on  his  beauty^  so.  high 
indeed^  that  it  has  been  most  absurdly  conjectured^  that  his  sonnets  were  dic- 
tated by  an  infamous,  passion.  To  him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writinga 
of  Tasso^  it  will  appear  demonstratively^  that  he  considered  those  sonnets  on 
ViDcenzo's  beauty^*  as  the  best  means  of  paying  courts  and  gaining  the  fa- 
vour of  a  young  person  of  such  consequence.  Nothing  in  these  sonnets  is 
half  so  absurd  as  the  following  passage  in  a  dedication  of  one  of  the  poet'a 
discourses  to  the  Duchess  of  Mantua^  the  Prince's  mother^  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  h,  and  in  the  highest  degree  distinguished  by  her  vir- 
tues. After  prai&ing  her  own  beauty,  Tasso  tells  her, ''  that  she  is  born  a  se- 
cond time>  and  her  youth  renewed  in  her  most  lovely  children,  of  whom  the 
prince  is  such>  that  one  may  well  sing  of  him  that  verse  of  Hocace^ 

-Quo  calet  juventus 


' uao  catet  juventu 

Nunc  omnifl^  et  mox  virgines  tepebuQt."t 


tiuninis  locum*  gymnasii  Romani,  Societatis  Jesu,.au]am  elegit,  qui  hooos  cx)ntigit  ante  igsum  mt^ 
mini,  ut  jure  gloriatur  in  epistola,  quam  ad  Evangelistam  PaDottam  Cardinalem  scripsit ;  qui  turn 
apud  Sixtum  V.,  plurimum  auctoritate  et  gratia  poUebat,  puerique  ingenium^  quod  sihi  monstri  si* 
mile  videretur,  tuendum  ornandumque  suscepeiat.  Ferum  tot  tantuque  initiis  mm  ntit  visH  sunt 
exittu  resporidere;  expectabantur  enim  ab  eo  immensa,  infinita,  ac  Bupra  humani  rires  ingenii; 
sed  tanquam  8i  natura  desperaret,  posse  se  open,  quod  inchoaverat,  per  fastigium  et  oilmen  impo- 
nere,  kominemprope  deseruit,  PinacothecOf  I.  73.  Aldus  himself  gave  a  premature  and  plentifiil 
blossom  of  talents,  which,  did  not  ripen  to  a  veiy  valuable  fruiL 

*  Opercy  voL  YI.  p.  169.    Langue  VincenzOy  &c. 

f  Opere,  vol.  VIII.  p.  223.  Manso  speaking  of  Tasso's  continence,  says  among  other  things, 
^  Ma  questo  ben  posso  con  sagramenta  testimoniare,  ch'egli  intomo  alle  operazioni  di  Venere  nfr- 
turalmente  nimichevole  fu  d'ogn'atto  ingiurioso  alia  natura,  o  alle  sacre  leggi  del  matrimonio^  ed 
altrettanto  schifo  di  ravolgersi  nellei  sozzure  di  queste  femmine  di  mondo  ;  onde  con  niuna  di  co* 
tali  sorte  di'  per&one  ebbe  egli  in  tutto  il  corso  della  sua  vita  a  dimesticarsi."    Tasso  ia  his  beau^ 

la 
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Another  quality  of  the  prince  was^  that  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  fond  Ko.  xxv% 
•f  persons  of  genius^  as  his  uncommon  kindness  to  Tasso^  Chiabrera^  and  others 
testify.    "  Moreover,  (says  Tiraboschi,  speaking  of  Chiabrera,)  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  held  him  extremely  dear,  lodged  him  in  his 
court,  would  always  have  him  in  his  company  in  the  chariot,  bajfk,  or  at  table, 
and  assigned  him  an  annual  pension/'*    In  Mr  Beloe'^  Anecdotes  of  Litera'^ 
turt,  and  scarce  books,  [vol.  I.  p.  81,]  there  is  the  following  anecdote,  which  • 
is  exceedingly  descriptive  of  Vincenzo's  fondness  of  literature.    ^'  In  the 
Cracherode  collection/'  says  he,  ^  Are  tW9  of  the  Aldine  editions  of  Virgil, 
on  vellum,  viz.  that  of  1501,  and  that  of  1505.    The  latter  is  of  extraordinary . 
beauty,  but  the  former  claims  particular  attention  from  possessing  the  auto- 
graph of  a  former  Duke  of  Mantua,  to  whom  it  belonged.    I  copy  the  fol- . 
lowing  from  a  leaf  in  the  beginning : 

'^  O  concivis  mi  Car.^^  Virgili  meae  penae  sociuset  particeps,  t}uantum  tibi 
debeo  i  tu  enim  dam  magnopere  tribulor,  tua  lectione  tantum  solatii  mihi 
praebes,  ut  minus  sentiam  dolorem  in  quo  tam  immersus  sum,  quod  si  tu  non 
esses,  valde  timerem  ne  me  omnino  perderem,  in  hac  tam  infausta  die. 
26  Octobris,  1594. 

Vincentius  Gonsaga  Dux  Mantnae  et  Montisferrati* scrips! t  mami  propria.'* 

This  n<ne  upon  Virgil,  seems  to  be  the  effusion  of  a  feeling  and  elegant 
mind^t  and  certainly  from  every  account  we  have  of  the  prince,  no  person ^  • 

could  be  pointed  out,  more  likely  to  cherish  talents  such  as  have  been  assign- 


tifiil  Dialogue,  the  Meuengety  expressing  his  hope  that  the  time  vrsa  at  hand,  when  princes  would 
become  philosophers,  '  Non  ^  inagionevole  la  tua  speranza,  rispose  lo  Spirito,  perch^  quel  giove- 
netto  Prindpe,  del  cui  valore,  e  della  cui  cortesia  tu  cos)  t'accendesti  come  alcuno  peravventura 
non  61  accesse  giaromai  dl  amor  di  donna,  da  in  questi  anni  acerbi  presagio  di  se  d'avere  ad  csser 
tale  ^uale  i  Fflosdfi  neHe  ior  contemplaziom  quasi  iti  spgno  riinmaginaiono,  e  se  I'usaoerKftto  del 
mondo  con  fiedse  apparenzetU  l^ne  non  isvierii  I'aiiimo  suo  dall'  amore^ella  Filosofia,  vdhi  sara 
la  tua  divinazione."  Opere^  voL  VII.  p.  1S8.  See  Warton,  M'utory  of  English  Foetiy,  vol.  HI. 
p.  405.    Shakespeare's  Sonnett,  sparsim. 

♦  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  Tom.  Vffl.  p.  297. 

f  In  the  rich  library  of  Lord  %)enoer,'  there  is  a  superb  copy  upon  vdlum  of  the  Aldine  Ho- 
race, MDI.  -*  n  avoit  appartenu,  (says  Renouard,)  a  Gonzague,  due  de  Mantoue^  de  la  main 
duquel  y  est  une  note  proovant  quel  cas  ce  Prince  faisoit,  et  du  pokc^  et  de  Fedition."  I.  m. 
The  Virgil  mentioned  above,  Is  now  in  the  British  Musaeum. .  .  » 
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No.xxy.  ed  to  Crichtom  Vincenzo^  however^  had  some  bad  qualities;  he  was  exceed- 
ingly expensive,  and  was  fond  of  gambling.*  In  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Ossat, 
dated  8th  October^  1584^  he  says, ''  Le  prince  de  Mantoue  avec  la  princesse, 
sa  femme  [a  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke,]  est  a  Florence^  et  sera  a  Florence 
jusques  a  Noel,  tant  pour  ce  que  le  Grand  Due  desire  le  traiter  le  plus  tongue* 
ment  qu'il  pourra,  et  se  le  gagner  et  fitire  sien  de  plus  en  plus^  qu'ausst  pour 
ce  que  le  dit  Prince  n'est  guere  bien  a<ec  le  Due  son  pere,  d'autant  qu'il 
Teut  depenser  trop,  et  le  Due  son  pere  veut  qu*il  depense  peu.'^  Finally^  Pos- 
sevino  after  extolling  the  munificence,  hilarity,  courtesy^  religion,  or  rather 
superstition  of  this  prince,  of  which  last  he  gives  some  very  striking  instances^ 
adds,  that  he  was  blamed  by  some  as  vengeful  and  passionate^  and  as  not  ob- 
serving moderation  or  propriety  in  his  generosity .f 

It  has  been  asserted  by  different  writers^  that  Crichton  was  appointed  tutor 
of  the  prince  of  Mantua.  Demj>ster  saysj  that  be  was  Prikc^  Mantumti 
jwotniuJti  pnqfonim,  but  this  is  not  alleged  by  the  other  two  eulogists,  Impe- 
rialis  and  Urquhart,  nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  probable.  Vincenzo  was  bom  21st 
September,  1562,  and  in  1580,  at  least  a  year  before  Crichton  went  to  Mantua, 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  Thismarriage, 
however,  was  dissolved  after  a  few  mon^h%^ naturaliin^edmento  uxoris^  contract 
ta»  mqftioi  dirimente,  and  in  1584,  Vincenzo  was  again  married  to  Leonora^ 
daughter  of  Francis,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  sister  of  Mary  de'  Medici^ 
afterwards  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  There  is  a  curious  story  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  marriage^  in  Possevino)  [p.  782.] 

If  we  compare  the  age  of  Crichton,  with  that  of  Vincenzo;  if  we  reflect 


•  **  In  idtre  oetsb  di  vivere  nel  dl  IS  di  Febbnio  1612,  Vincenio  Gonaaga  Duca  di  Manlova, 
Principe  che  non  iscaneiggiava  di  mente,  ma  che  ^)eaalmeiite  fu  portato  dal  suo  natnraie  aUagio> 
valitii  e  all'  allegria,  gran  giocatore,  grande  scialacquator  del  danaro»  sempre  involto  fra  ii  hamh  e 
gli  amori,  sempre  in  lieti  passatempi  o  di  festi,  o  di  iMilli,  o  di  Musidi^  o  di  Commedie.'*  Miv^ 
tori,  Annali  (fitaliay  vol.  XI.  p.  SB. 

t  Quidam  vindictae  nimium,  ideoque  in  abnipta  tractum  interdiun  opinantur  $  cupjebautque 
munifioentiae  modum,  ten^ms,  locum  esse.  GoKUigae  famiUa,  p.  844.  ifise,  folio.  I  learn  (jtom 
this  work,  that  it  was  by  the.  influence  of  Duke  William  of  Mantoa,  who  had  pardoned  Sdpio 
6onzaga,  that  the  latter  was  made  a  Cardinal.    See  abcvey  p.  191. 
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that  the  latter  had  been  a  considerable  time  married  before  be  saw  the  young  Np.xxv. 
Scotsman ;  if  we  contemplate  the  sage  character  of  Duke  William  of  Maa« 
tua,  who  would  never  have  entrusted  the  forming  of  hb  son  to  a  young  ad- 
venturer of  twenty-two/  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  Crichton  was 
not  tutor  to  Vincenzo^  during  the  short  time  of  their  acquaintance.  It  is 
much  more  probable^  that^  from  the  admiration  of  the  prince  for  literary  per- 
sons^ it  was  he  who  invited  Crichton  to  Mantua,  that  they  were  bottle  com* 
panions,  and  that  some  unfortunate  quarrel  was  the  cause  of  our  young  coun* 
tryman's  dealh.    The  biographers  of  Crichton,  do  not  dwell  with  horror  on 


•  Since  the  preceding  sheets  were  printed,  I  have  by  the  assistanoe  of  the  same  Hcoourable 
friend,  from  whom  I  received  the  translation,  at  p.  416,  discovered  the  origina] ;  which  is  valuable, 
as  fixing  with  accuracy  the  year  of  Crichton's  birth,  and  the  day  of  his  death.  The  conjectural 
reasoning  which  I  have  used,  however,  is  not  altogether  supeiftious,  since  it  confirms  the  typogn^ 
phical  correctness  of  the  number  XXII.  in  the  passage.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page  217,  of  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  folio  Aldine  collection  of  Cicero's  works,  and  serves  as  aDedkatian  to  the  Timaetu 
of  Cicero, 

Memoriae 
Jacobi  Critonii. 
Vd  mortuum  enim  Te  laudari,  par  est,  Jacobe  Critoni,  quern  importuna  mors  nobis  abripuit.   Qu 
enim  Te  vivum  non  admiratus  est?  quis  mortuum  non  loget?  Ego  quidem,  Te  vivo,  maximum 
judicii  mei  fructum  capiebam;  mortuo,  doloris  modum  non  invenio.    Vizisses,  Critoni,  vixiiBes, 
neque  unquam  Te  Virgilij  Patria  vidisset.    Fato  enim  quodam  nobis  misero  contigit,  ut,  quae  ipd 
ortum  dedit,  superiore  anno  (cum  nondum  XXII.  aetatis  annum  explesses,  gloriaeq.  satis,  nobis 
minimum  vixisses,)  Tibi  vi  [sic]  vitam  eriperet.    Semper  ego  Tui  memoriam  cohun.    Sempet 
tua  imago  ante  oculos  obversabitur.    Semper  idem  mihi  ens ;  qui  idem  semper  eris  bonis  omni- 
bus.   Faxit  Deus,  ut  caelestia  omnia  Tibi  felicia  contingant ;  qui  caelestia  vivens  semper  adft> 
maris,  et  in  eortim  contemplatione,  totus  versatus  sis.    O  diem  fiinestum.   V.  Non.  Quinct  Haec 
ad  T«,  ex  hoc  infelid,  ad  illud  caeleste  domicilium,  bona  omnia  p«CBn%  Scriba 

Venetijs,  IV.  Non.  Nov.  MJ>.XXCIII. 

Qui  Te  vivum  coluit,  mortuumq.  observat, 

Aldus  Mannucdus,  P.  F.  A.  N.  [viz.  Fault,  f.  AldL  d.] 

The  translator,  at  p.  416,  seems  to  have  considered  o»,  as  a  part  of  the  word  vitam^  left  by  inoor* 
rect  printing  and  revision,  which  the  typography  of  Aldus,  and  the  appearance  of  his  text  suffi- 
ciently warrant.  The  probabili^,  however,  is,  that  it  means  by  wtenee^  which,  itiU,  does  not 
absolutely  criminate  Vincenzo.  Aldus,  as  appears  from  this  edition  of  Cicero,  was  sufficiently  eager 
to  procure  patronage,  by  his  nuBacious  dedications,  and  he  would  scarae  have  risked  the  sale  of  thia 
voluminous  work,  and  his  own  safety,  by  avrakening  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  the  atrocious 
crime  of  a  neighbouring  literary  prince,  so  veiy  soon  after  its  commission.  Had  Aldus  himself 
been  so  imprudent,  the  state  of  Venice,  which  at  that  time  had  very  intimate  relations  with  the 
court  6f  Mantua,  would  not,  one  should  think,  have  permitted  it 
VOL.  Ji.  •  3  L 
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XorXXV.  the  atrocity  of  the  prince,  and  if  we  were  to  believe  Sir  Thomas  Urqabart, 
Crichton  would  have  been  the  injurious  person.  The  account  of  Sir  Thomas, 
as  has  been  seen,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  but  it  may  be 
taken  in  some  measure  as  evidence  of  tlie  general  feeling  which  was  enter- 
tained in  his  time  with  regard  to  the  action  of  Vincenzo. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  thing  in  the  epistles  of  Tasso,  which  can 
enable  me  to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  from  Mantua,  22d  Oc- 
tober, 1586,  he  entreats  Scipio  Gonzaga  to  use  his  influence  with  the  prince 
in  his  favour,  a  common  thing  with  the  poet,  who  often  sought  recommenda- 
tions to  his  best  friends,  from  persons  who  were  less  dear  to  them  than  himself. 
''  I  write,  (says  he,)  as  1  am  accustomed,  to  your  Lordship,  with  little  diligence, 
since  I  am  more  encouraged  by  the  affection  you  bear  me,  than  dishear- 
tened by  your  judgement.  My  letters  to  you  will  not  be  of  the  number  of 
those  which  they  are  going  to  print ;  this  one,  at  least,  I  hope  shall  be  kept  se- 
cret, as  I  would  not  that  it  were  known  that  any  spur  or  stimulus  is  necessary 
to  the  benignity  or  liberality  of  the  Prince.  I  do  not  mention  clemency,  be- 
cause I  recollect  I  was  forbid  to  speak  of  it.''*  It  is  donbtftil  whether  the 
advice  of  Scipio  was  a  general  one,  as  Tasso  had  greatly  offended  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  by  complaining  that  he  designed  to  take  away  his  life,  or  whether 
it  was  a  particular  injunction,  not  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  the  prince  of 
Mantua,  lest  it  might  awaken  distressing  recollections.  I  am  inclined^  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  former  is  the  truth. 
,  Towards  the  end  of  1582,  the  Messagiero,  of  Tasso,  was  first  published  by 

the  Giunti,  and  inscribed  to  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  Unfortunately  the  dedica- 
tion is  not  dated,  otherwise  if  it  was  written  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  it 
would  be  almost  decisive  against  the  murder  of  Crichton.  On  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  September  1582,  Tasso  was  visited  by  Aldus  Manutius,  and  as  the 
death  of  our  young  countryman  happened  only  two  months  before,  it  would 
BO  doubt  form  one  of  their  topics  of  conversation*  Now,  in  this  dedication 
Tasso  thus  addresses  Vincenzo.    ''  But  should  it  not  be  your  pleasure  to  pre- 


*  ^^  sdino,  che  le  lettere,  cbe  io  le  scrivo,  saranno  fra  quelle  che  vogliaiio  stampure,  o  < 
alneno,  la  quale  vonei  che  stesse  occulta  in  modo,  che  mai  non  si  risapesse  che  alia  benignili 
del  Signor  Principe  fossero  stati  neoesearii  spioni,  o  stimoli :  della  demena  non  park),  peichb  mi 
ricordo,  che  mi  fu  vietato  il  ragioname.  Oj9ere,voL  X.  y.  64. 
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serve  the  Meueitger  in  life,  still  it  wonld  be  more  agreeable  to  see  him  expire  No.  xxv. 
under  your  name  than  living  under  that  of  another,  even  with  the  hope  of 
eternity.  Let  your  highness,  however,  reflect,  if  it  be  suitable  to  your  gran« 
deur  to  allow  that  to  perish  unjustly,  or  at  least  rigorously,  which  has  repair- 
ed under  the  shade  of  your  favour.***  Tasso  wrote  his  dedications  with  great 
delicacy,  and  he  would  never  have  used  a  metaphor,  which  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  most  painful  reflections  in  the  mind  of  Vincenzo,  and  which  to 
the  public  would  seem  a  keenly  envenomed  satire. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  adduce  several  passages  of  a  like  nature,  which 
might  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  clear  the  prince  of  Mantua,  from  the  charge 
of  having  committed  this  dreadful  crime.  None  of  these,  however,  is  deci- 
sive, or  is  such  as  at  all  to  balance  the  direct  evidence,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  apologise  to  my  reader,  for  detaining  him  so  long  on  a  subject,  re- 
motely connected  with  any  general  principle,  and  upon  which  I  can  conue  to 
no  clear  result.  My  object  has  been,  since  I  could  not  satisfy,  to  awaken  cu-  # 
riosity.  Something  perhaps  might  be  done  in  this  country  to  throw  light  on  the 
family  and  education  of  Crichton,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  Italian,  who 
has  a  better  opportunity  than  we  have  of  examining  the  writings  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  especially  the  manuscripts  in  the  different  libraries  of  Italy  will 
develope  this  subject,  and  enable  us  to  come  to  some  certain  conclusion. 

The  gnat  reiadve,  and  indeed  ab$ohae  extendon  qfthis  volume,  reducei  me  to  the  awktoard 
necesiity  qf  siqipressifig  Nos.  XXVI.  XXX.  XXXI.  XXXIII.  XXXiV.  and  XXXVII. 
qfthis  Appendix,  whichy  however,^  were  hy  no  means  et$etUial  to  tfte  iUuttration  of  the  Life  qf 
ToMfo^^hree  ofthete  Nos^  were  Italian  leuer*. 

NaXXVIL— P.77, 

LETTER  OF  CONDOLENCE  FROM  GUARINI,  TO  THE  DITCHESS 
OF  URBINO,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HEH  SISTER  LEONORA 
OF  ESTE. 

Colore,  che  stimano  in  questo  mondo  essere  alcuna  sincera  felicita  vivono    No.  XXVIli 

•  Consideri  nondimeno  Vostm  Altezzs,  s'alla  sua  grandezza  si  oonviene  di  lasciar  perire  iiK     ^ 
giustamente^  o  almeno  rigorosamente  chi  sotto  Ponibra  del  sue  fiivor  tk*h  ripanto.  Operct  vol.  DC 
p.  436. 
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No.  zxvii.  infelicimente  felicu  £t  per6  qoanto  prima  un^ammo  ben  composto  si  libera 
da  qoeste  non  conosciute  miserie,  in  grazia  di  Dio,  con  immortal  memoria 
della  sua  Tita^  et  aoddisfazzione  di  chi  rimane,  tanto^  a  me  pare^che  pid  felice 
stimar  si  debbia.  Si  come  seozUoan  fallo  gindico  easere  intervennto  di  Map 
dama  Lionora  EccellenUssima^  cbe  Dio  habbia  in  gloria^  torella  di  V .  A.  della 
quale  io  non  dnbbito  punto  che  si  come  Tamore  e'l  sangne  Thavria  fatta  pian- 
ger  per  morta^  cot)  la  prndenza,  et  la  fede^  non  la  faccia  credere^  et  conso- 
larsi  che  viva.  Piaccia  i,  sua  Divina  MaestiL  di  agginngere  alia  vita  di  lei 
qnegli  anni,  che  ha  scemati  alia  lUustrissima  Sorella,  non  per  che  io  stimi 
propria  feliciti  di  V.  A.  il  vivere  Inngamente;  ma  perchd  lungamente  felici 
non  possiam'  vivere  noi  senza  lei :  La  quale  anpplico  humilmente  k  perdonarmi 
Tarditezza  di  quest'ufficio^  poich'egli  viene  accompagnato  dalla  mia  tanto 
certa  et  tanto  naturale  divozione  verso  FA.  V.  Alia  quale  fo  humilissima  ri- 
verenza. 


No.  XXVffl.— P.  92. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  CONFINEMENT  OF  TASSO. 

Mo.  XXVllT.  I  have  examined  in  the  text  the  hypothesis  which  attributes  the  imprison- 
ment of  Tasso  to  his  love  for  Leonora^  and  have  shown  that  it  rests  upon  no 
solid  foundation.  In  fact^  my  only  doubt  now  is  whether  Tasso  was  treated 
with  unjustifiable  harshness  by  Alphonso^  and  should  this  book  reach  a  se- 
cond edition,  I  shall  soften  one  or  two  unguarded  expressions,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  .other  writers  who  have  spoken  of  Tasso,  I  have  used  on  the 
cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  That  this  prince  was  greatly  irritated  with 
the  poet^  on  account  of  his  design  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Medici,  is 
evident  from  the  deep  impression  this  seems  to  have  made  on  Tasso's  mind.* 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  saw  the  latter^s  afflicted  state,  he  "  shewed  him,  we 


See  ahoTfy  vol.  I.  pp.  317,  319.  II.  pp.  399, 404. 
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are  told  by  TaBSO  himself)  tbe  affection,  not  merely  of  a  patron,  but  of  a  fa-  Kon  XXVllt. 
tber  or  brother/'*  When  the  poet^  after  his  flight  from  Ferrara  returned 
thither,  his  reception  was  such  that  he  was  induced,  he  tells  us,  to  pity  his 
enemy,  the  philosopher  of  the  court,  f  It  is  true  his  writings  were  kept 
back  from  him,  but  this,  considering  the  proofs  of  mental  alienation  he  had 
given,  only  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  he  could  not  obtain  audience  of  Alphonso  so  often  as  he  wish- 
ed ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  Tasso's  account  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  of  his 
conduct  at  Ferrara,  after  his  return  from  his  first  flight,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  must  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of  the  person  most  sincerely 
interested  in  his  welfare.  :|:  Accordingly,  we  find  him  complaining  succes- 
sively of  all  the  friends  to  whom  his  genius  and  virtues  had  endeared  him — 
of  Cardinal  Albano,  Scipio  Gonzaga,  Scalabrino  and  others,  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  were  deficient  neither  in  regard  for  him,  nor  in  af- 
fectionate zeal  for  his  happiness* 

It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  the  confinement  of  Tasso^  upon  his  return  to 
Ferrara  sAev  his  second  flight,  was  owing  to  no  particular  offence,  but  to  re- 
gard for  his  welfare.  What  renders  this  probable  is  the  poet's  own  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  cause  of  his  confinement,  which  he  at  one  time  attributes  to 
violent  expressions  he  had  used ;  at  another,  to  the  anger  of  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany ;  at  a  third,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Este — circumstances  which  can  easily 
be  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  his  imprisonment  was  occasioned  merely 
by  regard  for  his  own  safety,  and  the  comfort  of  his  friends.  He  fled  away 
twice  from  Ferrara,  and  in  his  last  flight  from  Urbino  to  Turin,  he  had  for  a 
great  part  of  the  journey  waded  on  foot  through  mud  and  water,  and  exposed 
during  the  winter,  to  the  unannounced  and  terrible  torrents  of  Lombardy.  || 
When  he  arrived  at  Turin,  he  would  have  been  repulsed  from  its  gates,  had 
it  not  been  his  accidental  meeting  with  an  acquaintance,  f  In  such  circum- 
stances, his  friends  must  have  considered  his  confinement  ad  useful  and  nece»- 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  SI 2.  t  See  ahofve^  pp.  19»  390.  t  See  above,  pp.  19.  et  seq. 

I  See  abate  pp.  44,  398.        \  p.  44. 
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Xo.  XXVIII.  sary.  *  Besides,  at  this  period,  Tasso,  in  order  to  dispel  his  melancholy,  had 
resorted  to  the  common  but  fatal  expedient  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  wine, 
so  as  greatly  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  his  distemper,  f  This  furnished 
another,and  certainly  very  powerful  and  reasonable  motive  for  his  confinement. 
It  remains  to  be  examined  if  this  imprisonmeiit  was  barbarous  in  the  mode 
of  its  administration.  We  have  seen  that  the  apartments  which' Tasso  oc- -> 
cupied  during  the  greater  part  of  his  confinement  were  comfortable ;  X  and 
Muratori,  of  whom  Alphonso  (on  account  of  his  treatment  of  Don'  Caesar, 
ancestor  to  the  Dukes  of  Modena,  that  historian's  patrons)  is  no  favourite^ 
speaks  thus  of  Tasso's  imprisonment  in  his  AiUiquiHen  of  the  House  of  EU€% 
^*  The  cause  why  Tasso  was  by  [Alphonso's]  order  shut  up  in  the'  hospital  of 
St  Anne,  and  theire  detained,  mth  every  contort,  for  a  long  period,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  investigate.  Moreover,  I  have  in  my  hand  biltets^  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  himself  was  ignorant  of  this^  since  he  attii* 
butes  it  at  one  time  to  his  having  traduced  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ; 
at  another,  to  his  having  offended  other  princes^  by  whose  ill  ofiice»  be  con- 
sidered himself  as  confined  in  this  place^"||  The  poet  was  frequently  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  prison,  when  condueted  by  a  friend,  and  was  even  present 
at  masquerades  in  Ferrara.^     All  these  circumstances  render  it  dubious 


*  P.  48.  When  Tasso,  after  his  confinement  at  Ferrain,  went  to  live  at  Mantua,  be  was  al- 
ways in  his  walks  attended  by  a  servant  of  the  duke.  (p»  193.)  This  was  probably  to  prevent  his 
wandering  away  from  that  city. 

f  See  ahaoe^  p.  20.  And  in  the  Messaggiero^  Tasso  says  to  the  spirit,  **  so  ben  io,  ed  in  d6 
non  m'inganno^  che  soverchiamente  bevo."    VII.  p.  los. 

%  See  abooCf  p.  97. 

II  La  cagione,  perchd  esso  Tasso  fosse  per  ordine  suo  ristretto  nello  Spedale  di  S.  Anna  et 
ivi  detenuto  con  tutti  i  suoi  agi  lungo  tempo,  non  Tho  io  mai  potuta  rinvenire.  Que!  che  k  pid, 
stanno  in  mia  mano  de'  suoi  biglietti,  per  \i  quali  pw^  af^wrire,  che  n^  pur  cgli  hi  sape88e,,al  vedere 
che  vien  da  lui  stesso  attribuita  ora  all'aver  sparlato  del  Gran  Duca  di  Toscana,  ora  ali'svere  oi* 
feso  altri  Prindpi  per  gli  mali  uffizj  de'  quali  si  riputava  confinata  in  quel  luogo.  AnichitiL  E^ 
tejui,  tom.  11.  p.  405. 

iT  See  above^  p.  117.  In  a  letter  dated  January  7.  1586,  Tasso  says,  ^  H  P.  D«  Aqgeto  fi»- 
tello  di  V.  S.  e  venuto  k  vedermi  in  una  dtt^  et  in  una  stagione  piene  di  Mascbere  ndia  quale  io 
ebhi  ffk  molti  piaceri,  et  ora  ho  poche  consdaaoni."    Oper.  voL  X.  p.  317. 
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whether  anger  at  Tasso^  or  a  real  regard  for  him  was  the  cause  of  his  confine-  No.  xxviil. 
ment  in  the  hospital ;  nor  should  I  hesitate  a  moment  in  declaring  for  the 
latter,  were  it  not  certain  that  Alphonso  was  of  a  vindictive  temper,  and  that 
the  poet  had  by  his  writings  given  that  prince  very  great  offence.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  motives  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  may  have  changed,  and, 
that  though  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  had  taken  place  from  a  concern  for 
his  welfare,  it  was  prolonged  as  a  punishment,  after  the  poet  had  by  his  ap- 
peals to  princes  and  the  public,  represented  Alphonso  as  a  persecutor. 


No.x!kIX.— P.  132. 

CHAUNT  OF  THB  VERSES  OF  TASSO,  BY  THE  GONDOLIERS 

OF  VENICE. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  that  the  Gondoliers  of  Venice  are  accustom-  ^*«  XXIX. 
ed  to  sing  the  verses  of  Tasso. — **  On  entend  quelquefois  (says  Mad.  de  Stael 
in  her  fascinating  Coritme,)  un  gondolier,  qui  plac6  iur  le  pont  de  Rialte,  se 
met  k  chanter  une  stance  de  Tasse,  tandis  qu'un  autre  gondolier  lui  repond 
par  la  stance  suivante  h  Tautre  extremity  du  canal.  La  musique  tr^s-ancien- 
ne  de  ces  stances  ressemble  au  chant  d'Eglise,  et  de  pres  on  s'aper^oit  de  sa 
monotonie,  mais  en  plein  air  le  soir,  lorsqiie  les  sons  se  prolongent  sur  le 
canal  comme  les  reflets  du  soleii  couchant,  et  que  les  vers  du  Tasse  pr^tent 
aussi  leurs  beaut^  de  sentiment  &  tout  cet  ensemble  d'images,  et  d'harmonie^ 
il  est  impossible  que  ces  chants  nMnspirent  pas  une  douce  melancholie." 

The  most  striking  account  which  I  have  met  with  of  the  chaunt  of  Tasso's 
verses  by  the  gondoliers,  is  contained  in  Mr  jyisraeli's  very  interesting  Mis- 
cellany the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  ''An  anonymous  gentleman,  says  the 
author  of  that  work,  has  greatly  obliged  me  with  an  account  of  the  recitation 
of  these  two  poets  (Ariosto  and  Tasso)  by  the  gondoliers  of  Venice,  extracted 
from  his  travelling  pocket-book.''    The  following  is  this  account* 

''  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Venice,  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  pas- 
sages from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  are  wont  to  sing  them  in  their  own  me- 
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jsq,  XXIX,  ^odj*  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  tbe  decline ;  at  leasts  after  taking 
some  pains^  I  could  find  no  more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in 
this  way  a  passage  from  Tasso. 

'  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing  the  strophes.  We 
know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it  has 
properly  no  melodious  movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  canto 
fermo,  and  the  canto  figurato ;  it  approaches  to  the  former,  by  recitativical 
declamation,  and  to  tbe  latter  by  passages  and  course,  by  which  one  syllable 
is  detained  and  embellished. 

''  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight,  one  singer  placed  himself  forwards, 
and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to  Sto«  Giorgio.  One  began  the  song: 
when  he  had  ended  his  strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued 
the  song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it  the  same  notes  invariably 
returned,  but  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a 
greater  or  a  smaller  stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note; 
and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe,  as  the  object  of 
the  poem  altered. 

''  On  the  whole,  however,  their  sounds  were  hoarse  and  screaming :  they 
seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivilized  men,  to  make  the  excellency 
of  their  singing  consist  in  the  force  of  their  voice ;  one  seemed  desirous  of 
conquering  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and  so  far  from  receivipg 
delight  from  this  scene,  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the  gondola)  I  found 
myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

''  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circumstance,  being  veiy 
desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  countrymen,  assured  me  that  the  singing 
was  very  delightful  when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly,  we  got  out  upon 
the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  tbe  other  went  to 
the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They  now  began  to  sing  against  one. 
another,  and  I  kept  walking  np  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to 
leave  him,  who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequently  stood  still,  and  hearkened 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

''  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong  declamatory,  and 
as  it  were  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear  from  far,  and  called  forth  tbe  atten* 
tion ;  the  qnickly  succeeding  transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be 
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song  in  a  lower  tone^  seemed  like  plaintire  strains  succeeding  tbe  voGiferft-  K^XXVL 
tions  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other^  w|)o  listened  attentively^  immediately 
began  where  the  former  left  off^  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement 
notes^  according  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals^ 
the  lofty  buildings^  the  splendor  of  the  moon^  the  deep  shadows  of  the  few 
gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither  and  thither^  increased  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  scene^  and  amidst  all  these  circumstances^  it  was  easy  to 
confess  the  character  of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

''  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying  at  length  in  his 
vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  those  canals,  waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare ; 
the  tiresomeness  of  which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice'  as  loud  as  he 
can,  which  extends  iUelf  to  a  vast  distance  over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as 
all  is  still  around,  he  is  as  rt  were  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers ; 
a  silent  gondola  glides,  now  and  then,  by  him,  of  which  the  splashing  of  the 
oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

''  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown  to  him.  Me- 
lody and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two  strangers ;  he  becomes  the  respon- 
sive echo  to  the  former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  beard  the 
other.  By  a  tacit  convention,  they  alternate  verse  for  verse ;  though  the  song 
should  last  the  whole  night  through,  they  entertain  themselves  without  fa- 
tigue ;  the  hearers  who  are  passing  between  the  two,  partake  of  the  amuse- 
ment* 

^'  This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  then  in- 
expressibly charming,  as  it  only  fulfils  its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remote- 
ness. It  is  plaintive,  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was  not  a  very 
delicately  organized  person,  said  quite  unexpectedly,  ^'  It  is  singular  how 
melting  that  kind  of  song  is,  and  it  is  much  more  so  when  it  is  better  sung." 
E  iingolare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e  moltopnt  quando  lo  cantano  meglio. 

'^  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long  row  of  islands  that  divides 
.the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagouns^  particularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  difr- 

VOL.  II.  3  M 
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]r«.XXUL  tricts  of  Malamocca  and  Palestrinai  sing  in  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasso^ 
to  these  and  similar  tanes.  ^ 

*'  They  have  the  custom^  when  their  husbands  are  fishing  out  at  sea,  to  sit 
along  the  shore  in  the  evenings,  and  vociferate  these  songs,  and  continue  to 
do  so  with  great  violence,  till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of 
her  own  husband  at  a  distance. 

**  How  much  more  delightful,  and  more  appropriate  does  this  song  shew 
itself  here,  than  the  call  of  a  solitary  person  uttered  far  and  wide,  till  another 
equally  disposed  shall  hear  and  answer  him !  It  is  the  expression  of  a  vehe- 
ment and  hearty  longing,  which  yet  is  every  moment  nearer  to  the  happiness 
of  satisfisction/'* 


No.  XXXIL^P.  19Lt 
SUPPLICATION  OF  TASSO,  TO  THE  EMPBESS. 


V«.  XXXII. 


Torquato  Tasso,  umilissimo,  e  devotissimo  servitore  di  Vostra  Maesta,  e 
soggetto  del  Cattolico,  e  potentissimo  Re,  suo  fratello,  avendo,  giit  mollfanni 
sono  passati,  molte  speranze,  e  quasi  promesse  della  grazia  deli'uDo,  e  deiral- 
tro,  supplica  V.  M.  che  si  degni  d'averlo  in  qualche  modo  sotto  la  sua  pro- 
tezione,  accioch'  egli  possa  passar  sicuramente  per  tutti  gli  Stati  mediata- 
mente  sottoposti  alia  C.  M.  dell'  Imperadore,  suo  figliuolo,  per  andarsene 
verso  Roma,  e  Napoli ;  nelle  quali  parti  ha  molti  negozj,  e  particolarmente 
e  avvisato  da  parenti,  e  dagli  amici,  che  per  ragione  se  gli  aspettano  della 
dote  materna  due  mila,  e  cinquecento  scudi ;  senza  i  quali  il  supplichevole 
difBcilmente  stimerebbe  di  poter  vivere  Tavanzo  della  sua  vita,  essendo  egli 
infermo,  e  frenetico,  e  maleficiato,  ed  innocente  d'ogni  colpa,  e  d'ogni  sospet- 
to  d'eresia,  che  si  potesse  aver  di  lui,  prima,  ch'avesse  fatto  riiiorso  alia  Sacra, 


*  Curimtiet  of  lAUrature,  vok  II.  p.  156.  £d.  1S07.  t  See  p.  451.  n. 
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e  Ceaarea  MaestlL  dell'  Imperador  suo  figliuolo.  E  perch'egli  i  cosUmiissimo  ^^  xxxii* 
nella  Fede  Cattolica,  e  tanto  sicuro  della  sua  antica  innoceoza^  quanto  certo 
delta  Dttova^  e  vecchia  perfidia^  e  maligniti  dc'  saoi  nemici ;  crede  che  V.  M. 
di  leggieri  esaudirit  le  sue  nmilisime  preghiere,  massimamente  dopo  tante 
calamiU^  e  tanti  travagli^  che  da  lui  sooo  stati  patiti^  e  taati  lorti^  ch'egli  ha 
sostenuii  in  tutte  le  parti  d'ltalia,  e  particolarmente  nel  Regno  di  Napoli,  e 
negli  Stait  de'  Principi  sottoposti  all'  Imperadore ;  neir  uno  de'  qualt  pu6 
far  somma  favore^  e  negli  altri  somma  grazia.     Di  Mantova. 


No.  XXXV.— P.  284. 

OF  THE  PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  CONVERSATION  OP  MAN- 
SO,  AND  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  TASSO,  INSPIRED  MILTON 
WITH  THE  DESIGN  OF  WRITING  AN  EPIC  POEM. 

I  have  remarked  at  page  £83^  that '^  all  the  biographers  of  Milton,  from.  NcXXXV. 
Toland  to  Symnu>ns,  have  conjectured  that  his  meeting  with  Manso  increased 
with  new  vehemence  his  thirst  of  poetical  immortality,  and  even  suggested  his 
design  of  writing  an  epic  work."  This  I  exemplified  by  quotations  from  three 
of  these  biographers ;  and  I  added,  that  I  hoped  1  should  .be  able  to  strengthen 
by  some  new  arguments,  the  probability  of  their  conjectures.  These  argu- 
ments it  will  not  be  improper  to  introduce  with  a  short  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  genius  and  projects  of  the  English  poet, 

''  My  father  (says  he  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted)  destined  me  when  I 
was  yet  a  child,  to  the  study  of  polite  literature,  and  such  was  the  avidity  of 
my  pursuit,  that  till  the  age  of  twelve,  I  seldom  quitted  till  midnight  my 
studies  for  my  bed.^  The  poems  which  he  soon  afterward  began  to  whte« 
shew  what  promise  he  gave  of  being  an  illustrious  man. 


■■  The  spirit  of  a  youth. 

That  means  to  be  of  note 


^       I 
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N«i  XXXV.  In  his  poem  to  his  father^  Milton  celebrates  in  themostendiusicMtic  strains^ 
the  praises  of  poetry ;  and  seems  now  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  genias. 
His  hope  of  renown  is  still  more  strongly  attested  in  a  letter  written  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year^  to  bis  most  beloved  friend^  Charles  Diodati.  '^  You  en^ 
quire,''  says  he, ''  with  a  kind  of  solicitude  even  into  my  thought^.— Hear  then, 
Diodati,  but  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,  that  I  may  not  blush  at  my  reply, 
while  I  utter  great  things, — I  think,  so  help  me  Heaven !  of  immortality. 
You  enquire  also,  what  I  am  doing  f  I  nurse  my  wings,  and  meditate  a  flight, 
but  my  Pegasus  rises  as  yet  on  very  tender  pinions.     Let  me  be  humbly 


wise. 


w# 


We  see  from  this  letter,  written  the  year  before  he  visited  Italy,  [which 
was  in  l6S8j  that  Milton  bad  some  indistinct  prospect  of  a  great  work,  but 
in  none  of  the  many  documents  which  remain  do  we  find  any  mention,  prior 
to  bis  travels,  of  his  design  to  attempt  an  epic  poem.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  more  natural  propensity  to  '^  those  dramatic  consti- 
tutions wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign."  It  was  in  Italy  that  Milton 
received  that  high  honour  which  nourishes  the  arts,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  which  he  had  long  conceived,  and  which  seems  born  with  every  he- 
roic mind,  that  he  was  destined  for  great  things.  ^^  1  began,"  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  his  Italian  friends,  '^  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them,  and  divers  of  my 
friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  how  grew 
daily  upon  me,  that  byjabour  and  intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  por- 
tion in  this  life,)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps 
leave  sometliing  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it 

die.'^t 

That  it  was  the  conversation,  and  encouragement  of  Manso,  which  first  di- 
rected Milton  to  the  pursuit  of  the  epic  palm,  seems  probable  from  this,  that 


*  Midta  solicit^  quaeris,  etiam  quid  OQgitem.  Audii  Theodote,  veruin  in  aurem-ut  ne  rubeain, 
et  Binito  pauli^r  apud  te  grandia  loquar ;  quid  oogitem  quaeris  ?  ita  me  bonus  Oeus,  immoitali- 
tatem.  Quid  agam  vero ?  vrt^vu*  et  volare  meditor :  sed  teneUis  admodum  adbuc  pennis 
evehit  se  noster  Pegasus,  humile  sapiamus. 

t  Workt^  vol.  I.  p.  1«0. 
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it  i$  io  his  poem  to  that  nobleman,  he  first  hints  an  iotention  of  this  sort.  It  ^9*  XXXV. 
would  seem  from  this  poem,  that  Arthur  was  then  the  object  of  his  choice ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Hayley,  that, ''  in  the  discourses  on  epic  poetry^ 
which  are  included  in  the  prose  works  of  Tasso,  Arthur  is  repeatedly  recom* 
mended  as  a  proper  hero  for  a  poem."*  This  renders  it  probable  that  Tasso 
and  Manso,  first  suggested  the  epic  plan  to  Milton ;  and  in  his  verses  to  the 
Marquis  of  Villa,  there  is  an  implied  comparison  of  himself  with  the  Italian 
bard. 

Oh  might  80  tme  a  friend  to  me  belong ! 

So  skill'd  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song;  * 

Should  I  recall,  hereafter,  into  rhyme, 

The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime  ; 

Arthur,  their  chief,  who  even  now  prepares. 

In  subterraneous  being,  future  wars,t 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  poetical  enthusiasm  of  the  English  bard,  first  re- 
ceived an  epic  direction  in  Italy,  and  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  example  of  Tasso,  and  the  advice  of  Manso.  That  the  poet 
of  Italy  greatly  engaged  the  thoughts  of  Milton,  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  is  evident  I  think  from  the  following  passages,  which  have  hitherto 
passed  unnoticed  by  any  of  his  biographers  or  commentators.  They  occur 
in  his  pastoral  BpUaphium  Damanis,  an  eclogue  written  on  the  death  of  his 
beloved  friend  Diodati,  who  had  died  during  Milton's  absence  from  England. 
This  EpittqMum  was  composed  soon  after  the  poet's  arrival,  is  written  with 
much  affecting  tenderness ;  and  is  equally  honourable  to  the  heart,  as  to  the 
genius  of  its  author. 


•  Life  of  Milton f  p.  844. 


f  O  mihi  81  mea  8or8  talem  concedat  amicum ! 
Phoebaeos  decorasse  viros  qui  tain  bene  norit. 
Si  quando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terns  bella  moventem. 


Mantus,  V.  77. 
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S:  XXXV.  In  the  first  place^  Milton^  in  this  pastoral^  denominates  himself  Tbyrsis, 
which,  I  have  remarked,  was  the  same  assumed  by  Tasso,  in  bis  pastoral,  the 
Jminta.* 

Nee  dum  aderat  Thyrsis ;  pastorem  scilicet  ilium 
Dulcis  amor  Musae,  Thusca  retinebat  in  urbcf 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  Mopsus  spoken  of,  in  the  Aminta,  by 
which  is  meant  Sperone.  ^  In  the  poem  of  Milton  there  is  also  a  Mopsus^ 
and  the  description  of  the  endowments  of  each  is  similar. 


-II  saggio  Mopso 


Mi  predisse  la  mia  cnida  ventura ; 
Mopso,  ch'intendc  U  parlor  de  gU  augeUi, 
£  la  yirti^  de  Terbe,  e  de  le  foati. 

Arnmia,  At  L  Sc.  2. 

Mopsus  ad  haec,  nam  me  redeuatem  forte  not&rat, 
Et  calldMU  avium  Itnguoi,  et  sidera  Mopsus.  f 

In  both  poems,  Mopsus  is  represented  as  understanding  the  language  of 
birds,  by  no  means  a  common  accomplishment.  Moreover,  in  the  AmkUa, 
Tasso  says  that  he  had  been  seen  by  a  wolf,  which  prevented  him  for  a  long 
time  from  writing  verses.  A  notion  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  (Virgil, 
£c.  IX.  V.  54.)  and  still,  it  is  said,  prevails  in  Italy,  that  if  a  wolf  sees  any 
man  before  it  is  perceived  by  him,  it  deprives  him  for  some  time  of  bis 
voice. 


•  VoL  I.  pp.  177,  366. 

t  Epitaphium  Damonis^v,  12. 

For  Thyrsis  stfll  his  wish'd  return  delayed. 
The  Muses  held  him  in  the  Tuscan  shade. 

S  VoL  L  p.  178. 

f  Then  Mopsus  said — the  same  who  reads  so  well 
The  voice  of  birds,  and  what  the  stars  foretell. 

Cowper, 
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-ond'io 


Roco  divennif  e  poi  graii  tempo  tacqui, 
Qoaodo  i  Pastori  credean,  ch'tofom  tuao, 
Vuto  dal  !upo,  e'l  lupo  eca  costui. 

At.  I.  Sc.  2. 

Milton  too^  says  in  his  Epiii^h  of  Damon,  that  unless  he  should  be  fasci- 
nated by  the  malignant  glance  of  some  wolf,  his  friend  should  not  sleep  in  an 
unlamented  sepulchre. 

Quicquid  erit,  certe  niti  me  lupus  ante  viddfU, 
Indeplorato  non  commiauere  sepalchro ; 
Constabitque  tuos  tibi  bonos,  loagumqae  ?igebit. 

From  these  pdssages.and  what  follows,  it  should  seem  probable  that  Tasso  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet,  while  composing  his  Epitaph  of  Damonj  and  that  he  was 
fond  perhaps  of  assuming  die  same  poetical  name.*  Now,in  this  pastoral,  Milton 


*  I  have  frequently  thought,  that  although  in  a  representaticm  of  Camus^  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in 
16S4,  Henry  Lawes,  the  musician,  performed  the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit,  or  of  Thyrsii^  it  is 
not  improl)able  that  Milton,  in  the  composition  of  the  piece,  designed  by  ThyrsiSi  to  signify  him- 
sel£  In  a  note  upon  the  two  verses  which  have  been  quoted  above,  from  the  Epitaph  of  Damon, 
Nee  dum  aderat  TAyrsti,  &c^  Mr  Warton  says,  **  Thyrsis  or  Milton,  was  now  at  Florence.  It  is 
observable  that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  spirit,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  in  ComuiJ* 
Every  thing  that  is  said  of  Thyrsis,  in  the  masque,  will  apply  equally  to  Milton,  as  to  Lawes ;  the 
lands,  and  house  of  his  father,  near  Colnebrook,  were  hdd  under  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  so  that 
the  poet  would  consider  himself  as  belonging,  in  some  degree,  to  the  service  o£  the  house.  It  has 
been  observed  by  Mr  Warton,  that  the  shepherd  lad,  who  is  mentioned  in  Comus,  is  probably 
Milton's  dearest  friend,  Diodati,  whose  skill  in  botany  he  so  beautifully  commemorates  in  his 
Spitaph,    If  this  be  the  case,  it  forms  an  additional  support  to  the  above  conjecture. 


No,  xxxr. 


-care  and  utmost  shifts, 


How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal. 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad. 
Of  small  regud  to  look  to,  yet  well  skill'd 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  ray : 
He  lov'd  me  well,  and  oft  would  b^  me  sing ; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
S 
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No.  XXXV.  expresseshis  resolute  determination  ofwritioganepicpoem^on  aBritish  theme; 
a  project  which  he  had  first  announced  in  his  epistle  to  Manso.  His  admiration 
of  Tasso^  mixing  with  his  emotions  for  the  loss  of  his  friend^  ^uite  at  last  over- 


Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstacy. 
And  in  requital,  ope  Ais  leathern  scrip, 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange,  and  vigorous  faculties. 


ComtUf  V.  617. 


The  following  is  Cowper's  translation  of  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  Epitaphium  Dam<mi$k 
Milton  is  supposed  to  address  Ins  frieod. 

Haste  let  us  forth  together,  and  beguile 
The  heat,  beneath  yon  whispering  shades  a  while, 
Or  on  the  margin  stray  of  Colne's  dear  flood. 
Or  where  Cassibelan's  grey  turrets  stood  : 
There  thou  shalt  cull  me  simples,  and  shalt  teach 
Thy  friend  the  name,  and  healing  powers  of  eacfa» 
From  the  tall  blue-bell,  to  the  dwarfish  weed. 
What  the  dry  land,  and  what  the  marshes  breed ; 
For  all  their  kinds  alike  to  thee  are  known, 
And  the  whole  art  of  Galen  is  thy  own. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  likewise,  that  Comus  wbs  not  the  first  mask  performed  in  the  oouotry,  by  tiie 
children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  -About  a  year  before  (as  Mr  Todd  oonjectures,)  the  Arcodet 
was  presented  by  them,  at  Haiefield,  before  Alice,  Countess  Dowager  of  Deiby.  Of  this  peHbr- 
mance,  Milton  wrote  the  poetical  part,  and  I  think  it  not  imfwobable  that  he  acted  the  part  of 
Genitu  of  the  Wood.  For  in  the  first  place  it  is  likely  that  a  very  young  and  elegant  poet  Mt  of 
genius,  and  no  doubt  a  favourite  in  the  family  for  whom  that  genius  was  exerted,  shoiiki  Imft 
borne  a  part  in  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  contributed  by  his  pen,  and  which,  by  his  mu- 
sical and  perhiq)s  his  declamatory  powers,  he  was  well  qualified  to  embellish.  The  speech  also 
has  a  certain  Platonic  mystical  sublimity,  which,  though  perfectly  adapted  to  Mflton,  would  have 
been  ridiculous,  or  qx>iled  in  the  mouth  of  a  veiy  young,  or  of  an  ignorant  person.  Besides,  if  one 
considers  it  in  an  allegorical  view,  the  employments  of  the  spirit  have  a  strong  analogy  with  those 
of  Milton — ^the  evening  walk ;  the  midnight  Platonic  contemplations;  and  the  early  morning  haunt. 
Some  passages  might  b^  quoted  from  the  speech,  in  confirmation  of  this  conjecture,  but  as  it  is 
merely  a  conjecture,  I  have  perhaps  aheady  dwelt  on  the  subject  too  Imig.  If  Milton,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  act  a  part  in  the  diversions  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Bridgewater,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  8U[^)05e  that  the  character  of  Thyrsis  had  a  reference  to  himself,  and  that  although  in 
the  grand  public  representation  of  Comus^  in  Ludlow  Castle,  the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit 
was  performed  by  Lawes,  yet  that  in  the  rehearsal,  (perhaps  at  Harefield,  where  Arcodet  was 
acted,)  Milton  himself  was  Thyrsis, — ^Did  he  by  Meliboeus,  [Comus,  v,  822.]  mean  his  father? 
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f  owers  him ;  and  he  WAndera  away  firpm  hU  melancholy,  to  the  contemplation    No.  xxxr. 
•f  the  poetical  visions  which  fascinated  his  imagination. 

Ah  pereant  herhae,  pereant  artesqae  medentum 
Gramina,  postquam  ipsa  nil  pcofecere  magistro.     [Diodato.^ 
Ipse  etiam,  nam  nescio  quid  mihi  gmnde  sonabat 
Fistula^  ah  undecioia  jam  lux  est  altera  ndde, 
Et  turn  forte  novis  admoram  hiira  cicads, 
Dissiloere  tamen  nipta  compag^  nee  ultra 
Ferre  graves  pbtuere  sono's,  dubito  qnoque  ne  sim 
Targidulas,  tamen  et  referam,  vot  cedite  syivae.  ^ 

Ite  domum  tmpasti,  demino  jam  non  vacat,  agai  \ 
Ipse  Ego  Dardanias  Rutupiaaper  aeqoora.poppes 
Dicam,  et  Pandiasidaa  n»0nvM»  vetut  Inogeniae 
Brennumque,  Arviragamque  daoes^  jl^iscumque  Belinon^ 
£t  taodem  Araioricos  BriUmnm  sub  lege  colooos; 
Tom  gravidam  Arturo  latali  fraude  logeraen^ 
Mendaces  valtos,  assamptaqne  Gorlois  aima, 
Merlini  doios.     O  mihi  tum'ri  vita  supersit* 
Tu  procnl  annosa  pendebis^  fistala*  piau, 
Maltom  oblita  mihi»  aot  paftriit  mntata  camooua 
Brittonicum  stride^,  quid  enim?  omnia  non  licet  unj^ 
Non  sperasse  uni  licet  omnia^  Mi  satis  ampla 
Merces,  et  niihi  gmitde  decus  (sini.ignotns  in  aevum 
Tum  Ucet»  eztemo  penitosqne  inglonus  erbi) 
Si  me  flava  comas  legat Usa, espotor  Alaani> 
Vorticibosque  frequens  Abta*  et  nemoa  omne  Tieantae^ 
Et  Thamesis  meus  ante  omaes,  et  teca  metallia 
Tamara,  et  extremis  roe  discant  Orcades  mdb. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  Vacat^  agni ! 
Haec  tibi  servabam^  lenta  sob  oortice  lams. 


^mffk 


La  mia  sanipogiia  umil»  ocNoe  soleva  | 
Ma  di  voce  pi^  alterB,  e  piil  sonorsy 
Einula  delle  trombe  empie  le  selve. 
——————  e  cantai  Guerre,  ed  Eroi,. 

Sdegnando  pastoral  mvido  carme^ 

JmintOf  At  L  B&.  ii 
f  OL.  II.  d  R 
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Ko.  XXXV*  HaeCy  et  plura  simub  turn  qoae  mihi  pocula  Maiifii% 

Mansus  Cbalcidicae  non  ultima  gloria  ripae, 
Bina  dedit,  minim  artis  opus,  mirandus  et  ipse, 
£t  circum  gemino  caelaverat  argumento. 

Ah  perifth  Galen's  art,  and  withered  be 
The  useless  herbs  that  gave  not  health  to  thee  I 
Twelve  evenings  smce,  as  in  poetic  dream, 
I  meditating  sat  some  statelier  theme. 
The  reeds  no  sooner  tooch'd  my  lips,  though  new 
And  unassayM  before,  than  wide  they  ilew 
Bursting  their  waxen  bands,  nor  could  sustain 
The  deep-tbn'd  music  of  the  solemn  strain ; 
And  I  am  vain  perhaps,  but  I  will  tell 
How  proud  a  theme  1  chuau  — .y^  ^rov«s,  farewell  I 
«'  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare ! 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care ; 
Of  Brutus,  Dardan  chief,  my  song  shall  be. 
How,  with  his  barkg»  he  plow'd  the  British  sea. 
First  from  Rutupia's  tow'ring  headland  seen. 
And  of  his  consort's  reign,  fair  Iniogen  ; 
Of  Brennus,  and  Belinus,  brothers  bold. 
And  of  Arviragus,  and  how  of  old. 
Our  hardy  Sire»  th'  Armorican  controU'd, 
And  of  the  wife  of  Gorlois^who  surprised 
By  Uther,  in  her  husband's  form  disguis'd, 
(Such  was  the  force  of  Merlin's  art)  became 
Pregnant,  with  Arthur  of  heroic  fame. 
These  themes  I  now  revolve— and  oh — if  Fate 
Proportion  to  these  themes  my  lengthen'd  date. 
Adieu  my  Shepherd's  xeed-— yon  pine  tree  bough 
4^hall  be  thy  future  home,  there  dangle  thou 
Forgotten  and  disus'd,  unless  ere  long 
Thou  change  thy  Latian  for  a  British  song— 
A  British  ?— even  so— the  pow'rs  of  man 
Are  bounded,  little  is  the  most  he  can; 
And  it  shall  well  suffice  me,  and  shall  be 
Fame  and  proud  recompence  enough  for  me. 
If  Usa,  golden  hair'd,  my  verse  may  learn. 
If  Alain  bending  o\t  his  crystal  urn. 
Swift-whirling  Abra,  Trent's  o'er  shadow'd  stream, 
Thames  lovelier  far  than  all,  in  my  esteem. 
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\ 

Tamar's  ore-tinctiir'd  flood,  and  after  these,  ^•^  X^XV. 

The  wave-worn  shores  of  utmost  Orcades. 

Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare  ! 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care 
Ail  this  1  kept  in  leaves  of  laurel  rind 
Enfolded  safe,  and  for  thy  view  des^gn'df 
This,  and  a  gift  from  Manso's  hand  beside 
(Mauso  not  least  his  native  city's  pride) 
Two  cups  that  radiant  as  their  giver  shone 
AdornM  by  sculpture— with  a  double  zone.  * 


*  I  have  frequently  wondered  what  Milton  means  by  the  two  cups,  which  he  affirms  he  had 
received  from  Manso ;  and  upon  turning  over  in  my  mind  what  present  it  was  most  likely  the 
3iouTig  English  poet  should  receive  from  that  nobleman,  (who  in  his  old  age  w|s  not  remarkable 
for  his  Uberality,  but  the  contrary)  I  cannot  help  fixing  upon  books.  I  have  thought  of  the  works 
of  Marino,  and  others  that  seem  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  allegorical  description,  but  the 
et  cirrum  gemino  caelaverut  argumentOy  seems  to  shew  that  Manso  was  Ataue^*  the  artist,  and 
there  were  no  books,  indeed,  the  marquis  ims  so  likely  to  present  to  Milton  as  his  own.  Mr 
Hayley  in  his  notes  to  Cowper's  Translation  of  Milton's  lesser  poems,  after  mentioning  Manso's 
Life  of  ToMo,  says  (p.  39.)  ^  his  otlier  works  are,  Potut  Nomkhe  Venezia,  12*  1635.  These  con- 
tain a  translation  of  Claodian's  Phoenix — ErocalUa,  or  Dialogues  on  Love  and  Beauliff  n 
Venezia,  4«  1628.  The  arguments  to  these  dialogues  were  written  by  the  author's  friend,  Marino* 
These  dialogues  are  curious  compositions  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  and  the  Marquis  introduces  his 
friend  Tasso  as  a  speaker  in  more  than  one.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  ope  of  the  cups  which -Manso  gave  to  Milton,  was  ornamented  with  the 
Phanixy  in  his  description  of  which,  Milton  has  evidently  the  Idyll  of  Claudian  in  his  mind.  The 
other  cup  was  adorned  with  emblems  of  the  power  and  divinity  of  Love^  which  may  perhaps  be 
an  allegorical  account  of  the  Erocalliay  but  as  I  am  not  in  possession  of  Manso's  woi^  I  cSet 
these  merely  as  conjectures.    The  following  are  the  verses  of  Milton : 

£t  ciicum  gemino  caelaverat  argumento, 

In  medio  rubri  maris  unda,  et  odoriferum  ver, 

Littora  longa  Arabum,  et  sudantes  balsama  sylvae ; 

Has  inter  Phoenix,  divina  avis,  unica  terris, 

Caeruleum  fulgens  diversi^loribus  alis, 

Auroram  vitreis  suigentem  respicit  undia. 

parte  alia,  polus  omnipatens,  et  magnus  Olympus, 

Quis  putet  ?  hie  quoque  Amor,  pictaeque  in  nube  pharetiae, 

Arma  oorusca  faces,  et  spicula  tincta  pyropo. 

Nee  tenues  animas,  pectusque  ignobile  vulgi 

Hinc  ferit,  at  circum  flammantia  lumina  torquens, 

Semper  in  erectum  spargit  sua  tela  per  orbes 

Impiger,  et  pronos  nunquam  coUimat  ad  ictus : 

Hinc  mentes  ardere  sacrae,  formaeque  Deonuo. 
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No.  XXXV.  "So  sooner  is  the  epic  design  of  Milton  mentioned^  but' we  see  that  Manso  is 
suggested  to  his  remembrance.  The  Epitaph  of  Damon,  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  l6S9^  and  from  a  controversial  work  of  Milton^  published  in  1641, 
we  learn  that  a  design  of  writing  an  ejnc  poem  was  still  ascendant  in  his  mind, 
and  that  not  Virgil  nor  Homer,  bntTasso,  the/ prevailing' Tasso,  was  the 
bard  whom  he  wished  to  emulate.  "  Time  serves  not  now,*'  says  he> ''  and  per- 
haps I  might  seem  too  profuse  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at 
home  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  bath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself, 
though  of  highest  hope,  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form, 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil,  and  Tasso, 
are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle are  herein  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed ;  which,  in  them  that 
know  art  and*use  judgement,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art; 
and  lastly,  what  king  or  knight  before  the  conquest,  might  be  chosen,  in 
whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.*  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince 
of  Italy,  his  choice,  whether  he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's 
expedition  against  the  Infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne 
against  the  Lombards,*)-  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  the  emboldening  of 
art,  aught  may  be  trusted ;  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  climate, 
or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness  from  an  equal  diligence, 
and  inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  ancient  stories/':}: 


^  Prendasi  dunque  il  soggetto  del  Poema  Epioo  da  istoria  di  religione  vera,  ma  Don  s)  sacra  che 
sia  immutabile,  e  di  secolo  non  molto  remoto,  n^  roolto  prossimo  alia  memoria  di  noi  che  oia  vi- 
viamo* . . .  Tali  sono  i  tempi  di  Carlo  Magno,  e  d'Artii,  e  quelli  che  o  di  poco  successero^  o  di  poco 
precedettero . . .  ed  ultimamente  chi  vuol  formare  I'idea  d'un  perfetto  ca\'aliero,  non  so  per  qua! 
cagione  gli  nieghi  questa  lode  di  pieti  e  di  Religiofie,  ed  empio,  ed  idolatra  ce  lo  figuri.  Che  se  a 
Teseo,  o  se  a  Giasone,  o  ad  altro  simile  non  si*pu5  attribtiire  senza  manifesta  disconvenevoleza 
il  zelo  della  vera  religione,  Teseo,  e  Giasone,  e  gli  altri  simfli  si  lascino,  ed  in  quella  vece  di  Carlo, 
d'Artdti  e  d'altri  somiglianti  si  faccia  dezione.  Taccio  per  ora  che  dovendo  il  poeta  aver  molto  ri- 
guardo  al  giovamento,  molto  meglio  accenderii  I'animo  de'  nostri  uomini  coll'  esempio  de'  cava- 
lieri  fedeli,  che  d'infedeli,  movendo  sempre  piii  I'esempio  de'  simili,  che  de  dissimili,  ed  i  domestici 
che  gli  stranieri.  Opere  del  Tasso,  vol.  V.  p.  493.  What  an  idea  does  it  give  of  the  genius  of  that 
writer,  who,  in  his  twentieth  year,  dictated  lessons,  which  were  reverentially  studied  by  Milton! 

f  See  ab<rv€f  p.  895. 

t  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  book  11.     Worksy  vol.  1.  p.  120. 
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If  the  united  probabilities  which  have  now  been  stated  are  weighed ;  I  believe  N«»'  XXxr. 
it  will  be  considered  as  no  overweening  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Tasso^  when  I 
assert  that  his  example  and  precepts  had  a  predominating  influence  in  kind- 
ling the  emulation^  and  directing  the  design  of  Milton.  To  the  rich  and  ro- 
mantic fancy  of  this  poet^  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  furnished  a  banquet  more 
exquisite  than  even  the  writings  of  Virgil^  and  of  Homer.  Nor  did  he  forge^ 
his  great  master^  when  (aJFter  the  political  warfare  which  had  agitated  his 
noon^)  he  began  in  the  evening  of  his  life^  his  sweetest^  his  divinest  song. 
Tasso  was  still  the  poet  on  whom  he  turned  a  reverend  eye,  and  his  writings 
were  the  subject  of  his  strictest  meditations. 

When  Milton  resumed  his  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem,  ^  Arthur,  (says 
Mr  Hayley,)  had  so  far  ceased  to  be  his  favourite,  that  be  probably  exclaim- 
ed in  the  words  of  Tasso, 

Taccia  Artu  quel  suoi 
Errantly  che  di  sogni  empiou  le  carte, 

''  As  the  poem  of  Tasso,  [the  Sette  Giomate,'}  is  formed  from  the  bible,  and 
full  of  religious  enthusiasm,  it  probably  influenced  the  English  visitor  of  Man« 
so,  in  his  choice  of  blank  verse. .  •  •  Milton  is  of  all  authors,  ^undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  original,  both  in  thought,  and  expression  ;  the  language  of 
his  greater  works  is  evidently  borrowed  from  no  model,  but  it  seems  to  have 
great  conformity  with  the  precepts  which  Tasso  has  delivered  in  his  Discourses, 
for  the  formation  of  an  epic  style."  •  - 

Several  other  writers  have  conjectured  that  Tasso's  poem  on  the  creation, 
influenced  Milton  in  the  adoption  of  blank  verse,  though  without  oflFering  any 
argument  in  support  of  their  supposition.  In  my  opinion  it  not  only  influ- 
enced the  Etiglish  poet  in  the  choice  of  blank  verse,  bat  the  style  of  1  asso, 
in  that  poem,  is  very  closely  imitated  by  his  great  compeer.  That  Milton 
had  read  very  attentively  the  Sette  Giomate,  has  more  than  once  been  ob- 
served, and  appears  from  the  similarity  of  the  following  passages  in  thiswork> 
to  others  in  the  Paradue  Lost. 


•  Life  afMiltofit  p.  208,  274. 
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No,  XXXV.  £  tOy  che  d'ambo  spirit  e  d'ambo  splendi, 

O  di  gemina  lace  acceso  Spirto^ 
•I.....— ••••'•..••••..••.•Divino  Amore !  > 

Tu  dal  Padre,  e  dal  Figlio  in  me  discendi, 
£  nel  mio  core  alberga;  e  quinci,  e  quiodi 
Porta  \b  grazie>  e'nspira  i  semi,  e  i  carmiv 
Perch'io  canti  quel  primo,  alto  lavoro, 
Ch'^  da  vol  fatto...o  tu  Viru^urU^* 
Tu^  ch'd  sai,  tu*l  rivela.  • — 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples^  th'  upright  heart,  and  pur^ 
Instruct  mc,for  thou  kn<yw*U.\ 

-     . )  iNelle  tenebre  allor  de'  ciechi  abiast 

Lo  Spirito  divino,  e  sovra  I'acque 
Era  portato,  e  romida  natura 
Gii  preparava :  Anch*ei  prescnte  aW  apra 
Spirando  gidforzd,  e  viHute  all'anda, 
jyucceUo  in  guisa,  che  da  firale  scorza 
Col  sua  caldo  vital  covata,  e  piena 
True  rum  pamato* I  figlio,  e  quasi  in/brme,  X 

Thoufirom  the  first 
Wtut  present ;  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread^ 
Dove-like  saist  btvoding  on  the  vast  abyss» 
And  mat  St  it  pregnant,  |( 

Seco  era  allor,  ch'all'ocean  profondo 
'  Termine  pose,  e  did  sue  leggi  all'onde^ 

£  quand'  ei  colloc6  del'ampia  terra 
I  fondamenti  era  pur  seep  all'opre, 
Seco'l  tutto  fornio  di  giorno  in  giorno^ 
&uasi  scherzando.  § 

Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountains  flowed. 
Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse. 


•  Giomata  primal  vol  V.  p.  5,  f  Paradise  Lostj  I,  17.  J  Gior.  I.  voL  V.  p.  U» 

II  Far.  Lost,  I.  ^a  j  Gior.  I.  p,  6, 
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Wisdom  thy  aister,  and  toith  her  diduplmf,  Nt.XXXV; 

In  presence  of  th'  Almighty  Father^  pleasM 
With  thy  oelestial  song.* 

Ma  solamente  allor  no'  primi  tempi 
Senxa  que*  mo*  pungenth  ispidi  dumip 
Spiegd  kJbgUe  la  purpurea  roM^f 

Flow'rs  of  all  hue,  and  %mtltout  thorn  the  rote.  % 

Nodrito  di  penner  dolci,  e  soay i.  | 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  § 

The  similarity  of  the  above  passages^  and  others  might  perhaps  be  foundj 
puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Milton  had  read  and  studied  the  Settc  GiomaJte 
of  Tasso.  But  what  I  would  principally  remark,  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  to  that  work  for  the  character  of  his  style;  which  approaches  it  as  near* 
ly  as  English  blank  verse  can  do  the  Ferzo  Sciolto  of  the  Italians.  As  this 
article  has  been  expanded  to  an  unysual  length,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  . 
instance,  but  it  is  (like  the  Eaperimentum  crucii  in  philosophy,)  a  very  decisive 
one.  Nothing  in  the  style  of  Milton  is  more  peculiar  and  characteristic,  than 
the  aggregation  of  a  number  of  beautifully  sounding  names  of  places,  winds, 
&c.  as  in  the  following  example  : 

■  ■   ■  Not  that  fair  field 

Of  £nna«  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowanf. 

Herself  a  fairer  fiower,  by  gloomy  t)is 

Was  gatber'd^  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world;  nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 

Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive  ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 


*  Par.  Lost,  VH.  8.  t  Gior.  HI.  p.  37.  J  P«r.  Lost,  IV.  S56. 

II  Gior.  m.  p.  34.  §  Par.  Xatt,  111.  36. 
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19#.  XXXy  •  Wliom  Gentiles  Amnion  cal),  and  LyMan  Jove, 

Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  floricL  son 
Yonng  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye ; 
Nor,  where  Abassin  kings  their  issae  guard. 
Mount  Amarai  ■  * 

This  aggregation  of  melodious  names^  is  so  characteristic  of  Miltooj  that 
Philips  in  his  Splendid  Shilling,  written  as  a  burlesque  of  the  style  of  Paradite 
Last,  has  availed  himself  of  it  more  than  once ;  and  indeed^  those  passages  in 
the  Splendid  Shillir^  are  the  features  vrhich  principally^  and  perhaps  alone^ 
stamp  the  resemblisince  of  the  caricature  virith  the  original.  I  shall  quote  the 
first  of  them : 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size 

Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree 

Sprung  from  Cadwailador,  and  Arthur,  kings 

Full  fiunous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 

O'er  many  a  craggy  hill,  and 'barren  dift 

Upon  a  cargo  of  faln'd  Cestrian  cheese 

High  overshadowing  rides ;  with  a  design 

To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart. 

Or  Martdunum«  or  the  ancient  town 

Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vagas  stream 

Encircles  Ariconium;  fruitful  soil ! 

Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  rye 

With  Massipy  Setin,  or  renownM  Falem. 

This  collection  of  a  number  of  names^  occurs  very  often  in  the  SdU  Giar^ 
note  of  Tasso,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  from  that  work,  its  use  was  adopt- 
ed by  Milton.    The  following  is  an  example  taken  from  Tasao's  poem. 

Ma  qgal  canuto  pescatore,  e  lasso, 
Ch'appo  le  rive  del  Tirreno  invecchi, 
O  dd  mar  d'Adria,  o  deir  £geo  sonoro,  ^ 


«  P.  Lo$f,  IV.  268. 
1^ 
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'  •  O  lungo'l  Cftspio,  o  lungol  ppnto  £as8fii»,  N#,  XXXV* 

Ca  sa'  lidi  Vermigli>  o  doye  ioonda 
II  gran  Padre  Ocean  Germani  e  Franchi^ 
Scoti,  e  Britanni,  od  Etiopi,  ed  Indi«*  . 

I  shall  only  solicit  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  two  other  instances.  In 
the  firsts  the  poet  is  describing  the  Phcenix^  preparing  materials  for  its  con- 
flagration. 

Quinci  raccoglie  deir  antica  selva 
I  dolci  succhi,  e  pid  soavi  odori, 
Che  scelga'i  Tiro,  o  I'Arabo  felice, 
'  O  Figmeo  fayoloso,  od  Indo  adosto; 

O  che  produca  pvr  nel  molle  grembo 
De'  Sabei  fortiiBati  apnea  terra  • .  • 
N^  cassia  manca,  o  Todorato  acantiv 
*  N^  deir  iacento  iagrimose  stiUe, 
£  di  tenero  naido  i  nuoyi  germi.  f 

The  first  five  of  these  verses  seem  to  me  to  hare  a  wonderfal  resemblance 
to  the  manner  of  Milton.  The  latter  three  are  also  much  in  his  style^  as  he 
often  uses  the  verb  wanted,  in  the  way  here  employed  by  Tasso. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plum'd ;  nor  vxmted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem'd  bo^  spear«  and  shield.  %  ' 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  f 

The  following  is  the  other  example^  to  which  I  would  request  the  readei^s  at- 


*  Oiom.  gtttfito,  YoL  V.  p.  57.  f  Giomaia  Quinta,  vol  V.  p.  7a 

t  P.  Lo9t,  IV.  988.  %  P.  LoH,  IV.  S87. 

VOL.  11.  3  O 
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y^  XZXT.      teDtion^  as  I  think  i%  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  MiLUm  had  the  passage  of 
Tasso  in  his  mind  while  composing  it* 

— — Tralascio  di  Sfingi^  e  di  Centanri; 
Di  Polifemo  e  di  Ciclopi  appreaso, 
Di  Satin*  di  Fauni*  e  di  Silraai* 
Di  Pani>  e  d'  Epipani,  e  d'altri  erraDti« 
Ch'empier  le  solitarie  incalte  selve 
D'anliche  marayiglie;  e  queii'  acoolto 
Esercito  di  Bacco  in  Orient^ 
Oad'  egli  yinse,  9  tgumd  degl'  Iadi> 
Tornando  glorioso  a'  Geeci  lidi 
Sicoom'  ^  favoKoao  antico  grido : 
£  lascio  -gli  ArioMipt «  qosi*  ch'al  Sole 
Si  fan  col  pi^  giacendo  e  schemo,  ed  ombn^ 
E  i  Pigmei  feWosi  in  faioga  gaerra 
Coile  grd  Tiiaarraiisi»  e  quaolo  nnqnanco 
Dipinse'n  carta  I'Ai&ioa  biigiafda.^ . 

■       For  never,  since  created  man* 
M ^t  such  embodied  ((irQe  ^m,  nam'd  with  tbese^ 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes :  tho'  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  joined 
That  foaght  at  Thebes  and  Ilium*  on  each  side 
Mix\l  with  aaxiliar  Gods*  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance»  of  Uther's  ^f^n. 
Begirt  with  British*  and  Armoric  knights; 
And  all  who  since^  baptisM  or  infidel* 
Jousted  in  Aspramont*  or  Montalban* 
Damasco*  or  Morocco*  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from.  Afric  shore. 
When  Charlemain*  with  all  his  peerage*  fell 
By  Fontarabia«  f 

In  some  papers  of  the  Rambler,  on  the  subject  of  Milton's  Yersificattoo^ 
Dr  Johnson  remarks  that  poet's  custom  of  heaping  up  a  number  of  softly 


•  GionuUa  ScstOf  vol  V.  p.  89.  f  Poradite  Loit,  L  578, 
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sounding  projjer  names^  for  which  be  assigns'  what  he  eoodiders  tor  fce"  the  no,XX<V« 
reason.  ''  Milton/'  says  he,  '^  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed^  not  only  to  the ' 
music  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  however  ritiatai*  by  b<H*  ptonwseiaticm, 
excel  all  that  are  trow  in  nse^  but  to  the  softness  6fl^  Italian,  the  most 
mellifluous  of  all  modem  poetry,  seemB  ftrlly  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of 
our  language  for  smooth  versification,  and  is  therefore  pletised  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  calling  in  a  softer  word  to  his  assistance  :  for  this  reason,  and  I  believe 
for  this  only,  he  sonietimes  indulges  himself  in  a  long  series  of  proper  names^ 
and  introduces  them>  where  they  add  little  but  music  to  his  poem : 


-'The  richer  seat 


Of  Alabalipa,  and  yet  unspoird 
Gaiaaa,  whose  great  city  Gerion's  sons 
Call  £1  Dorado.* 

The  moon — ^the  Tuscan  artist  views  ' 

At  evening  on  the  top  of  Fesol6, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands^^f 

The  critic  then  proceeds,  not  very  consistently^  to  blame  Milton  on  account 
of  his  roughening  his  style,  by  his  uncommonly  frequent  use  of  elisions.  ''  The 
great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification,  (says  he,)  compared  witii  that  of 
later  poets,  is  the  elision  of  one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  suppression  of 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  when  a  vowel  begins  the  fol- 
lowing word.    As, 

Knowledge-^ 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.  ^  , 

^'  Milton,  (adds  Dr  Johnson,)  therefore  seen^  to  have  somewhat  mistaken  the 
nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the  chief  defect  is  ruggedness  and  asperity, 
and  has  left  our  harsh  caitences  still  harsher.'*^    The  same  objection  was 


•  Faradiie  Lo9t^  XL  408.  t  Paradm  Lett,  I.  8S8.  f  Rmbler,  No^  B8, 
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K«,  XXXV*       made  b j  the  critics  to  Tasso^  and  with  as  little  sensibility  to  trae  poetical 
'  harmony.* 

The  above  reflections  on  the  influence  of  the  wrijings  of  Tasso^  on  the  ge* 
nius  of  Milton^  would  receive  additional  evidence,  were  I  to  bring  together  the 
numerous  passages  which  the  commentators  of  the  English  poet,  have  remarked 
as  imitated  from  the  Italian  bard*  A  collection  of  these,  hoiyever,  although 
a  keen  investigation  might  perhaps  add  Jto  their  number,  would  lead  to  a  great 
aud  unjustifiable  prolixity.  I  fear  that  already,  I  shall  be  thought,  to  have  fal-* 
len  into  the  absurdity,  which  I  have  censured,  of  accusing  the  divine  poet  as  a 
compiler  of  centos.  No  other  epic  writer,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Homer,  has  borrowed  so  little  as  Milton,  and  my  only  object  has  been,  to 
vindicate  to  the  great  master,  whose  life  I  have  related,  the  second  of  his  ho- 
nours -  the  glory  of  having  formed  a  disciple  so  renowned,  f 


•  Sec  vol  I.  p.  218. 

t  The  gr^t  extent  of  the  Itot,  and  of  some  preceding  articles,  has  prevented  me  from  endeavout- 
iog  to  shew  at  length,  that  Milton  he/ore  he  went  to  Italy,  was  not  unacquainted  even  with  the  prose 
writings  of  Tasso.  In  the  Messaggiero  of  the  latter,  for  example,  in  which  the  poet  represents 
himself  as  conversing  with  a  Spirit,  there  is  a  discourse  on  influences,  and  the  Spirit  argues  that, 
as  the  eyes  of  a  beloved  female,  together  with  their  splendour  and  graceftd  motion,  have  a  oertaia 
virtue  differant  from  the  efiects  that  mere  light  and  motion  are  calculated  to  produce — as  in  the 
mortal  eye,  rays  as  it  were  of  mind,  mingle  with  the  briUiancy  of  movement,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  bright  and  eternal  Heaven^  have  only  light  and  motion.  **  Assai  son  io  pago  (says 
Tasso,)  della  piova,  colla  quale  tu  mi  dimostri, chelesteUe puroanoqvaggiu  dellalor  virtH^maibai 
molto  dubito,  se  I'uomo  possa  degl'  influssi,  e  degli  aspetti  loro  aver  alcuna  sdenza,''  The  Spirit's 
argument  is  founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  *'  mescolata  co'  raggi,  passa  dagli  occhi  della  donna 
amata,  nel  petto  del'  amatore,  alcuna  virtii  diversa  dalla  luce  non  dependente  da  e8sa,o  dalmota" 
This  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  lines  of  Milton,  in  his  VAllegroy 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influencey  to  judge  the  prize. 

The  whole  purport,  neariy,  of  the  Spirit,  in  this  long  dialogue,  is  to  explain  to  Tasso,  the  nature 
and  office  of  Demons,  or  good  subordinate  Spirits.  He  represents  them  with  much  detail,  as 
Messengers  of  Heaven,  who,  as  in  their  peculiar  and  proper  element, 

live  inspheFd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm,  and  serene  air. 

This  is  the  very  account  which  the  J)<m(m  in  Comus,  [in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  this  Masque^  the 
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No.  XXXVl^P.  297. 
OF  THE  GBRUSALBMME  CONQUISTATA. 

The  Gerusalemmc  Conquiaata  is.  a  poem  of  such,  extent,  and  TaMO  himself  No.2XXyii 
seems  to  have  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  its  merits  that  it  will  be  proper 
to.  enter  into  some  detail  npon  the  subject.    The  first  indistinct  plans  of  the 
author  concerning  it,  are  contained  in.  the  following  letter  to  Sig.  Lorenzo 
MalpigU,  written  at  Mantua  in  1:586.  * 

'*  I  wrote  to- you  yesterday,  almost  ia  the  dark,  but  this  morning,  the  new- 
day  has  enlightened  my  eyes  and  my  mind,  so  that  1  shall  now  reply  to  the 


Attendant  Spirit  is  throughout  named  Damony  and  in  the  stage  directions,  it  is  said  always,  Da' 
imm  erUer»^Deanon  tmgs^  gives  of  his  abode  and  office,  in  his  prologue.  In  the  same  upemng 
speech,  the  Attendant  Spirit  speaks  of 

The  crown  that  Virtue  gives* 
h&jes:  this  mortal. change,  to  her  true  servants,. 
Among  the  enthroned  God*  on  sainted  seats : 
Yet  some  there  be 

As  Tasso's  Spirit  says,  **  voi  moitali  tutti^traete  il  corpo  daUa  terra,.aIcuno  de  quali,  depo  che- 
I'anima  sua  b  salita  in  cielo,  per  valore,  e  per  grazia  impetrando  di  esser  riposto  net  nutnero  degli 
Dei/^  Other  resemblances  might  be  stated,  which  would  seem  to  shew  that  Milton  was  eariy  ac- 
quainted with  this  Dialogue.  This,  at  least  is  certain,  that  doctrines  similar  to  what  it  oontatna, 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  his  fancy ;  and  that  visions,  such  as  are  delineated  by  the  Italian  poet 
in  this  Dialogue,  were  the  favourite  creations  of  his  youthful  mind.  He,  also,  in  his  Fenseroso^ 
w^es  to  unsphere  a  Spirit  to  unfold  to  him 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
.  The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nookf 

And  of  those  Demons^  that  are  found 

Infirty  air,JU)odf  or  under  ground; 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  content 
«  Witlk  Flancti  or  with  clement, 

•  Oper.  vol,  IX.  p.  315. 
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1f0.  XXXVI.  latter^  and  most  important  part  of  your  epistle.  And  in  the  first  place^  I  do 
not  recollect  my  having  said  any  thing  of  errors  in  my  poem,  as  I  have  read 
only  a  small  part  of  some  cantos  since  its  impression.  Nor  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  peruse  the  whole,  till  I  shall  have  finished  my  tragedy,  which  I  be- 
lieved was  to  be  happily  acted ;  but  praised  be  God  tor  ^Very  thing,  since  it 
is  he  who  visits  us  with  afflictions,  and  consoles  us  in  infirmities.  Bat  when 
(la  nse  the  eommon  expressMm)  1  mJoM  kaw  given  it  the  laabhrnad,  I  shall 
attend  to  the  revision,  the  correobi<ui,  and  enkHFgfement  of  my  Jermsakm, 
wUch  1  had  debberatad  to  extend  to  tw;enly-*Alur  ctmfiimu ;  hm  afMrwaMh,  it 
haa  beeu  my  intention  to  add  many  alanoas  to  each,  or  to  the  goevter  pan  o£ 
them,  that  the  book  may  be  respectable  for  its  size,  as  well*  as  on  acccmiiit  ot 
the  beaatifnl  type,  aod  royal  paper.  And,  although,  1  have  also  deliberated 
to  cancel  many  things  wbdch'  seem  superilaow,  aDd  to  alter  others,,  stiii  the 
diminution  will  be  much  less  considerable  than  the  augmentation.  Among 
the  things  which  must  be  changed  fs  the  Episode  orSophronia  in  the  second 
canto,  (as  I  was  formerly  advised  by  Sig.  Flamminio,  andby  Sig.  Barga,  most 
learned  men)  and  the  voyage  of  iiie  two  Knights  in  the  ship  of  Fortune;  and 
many  things  which  I  say  of  Tartarus,  and  of  the  natural  Magician,  since  Ihe  al- 
legory is  rather  gentile  than  otherwise,  and  I  pxwt  search  for  one  more  accom- 
modated to  our  religion.  For  the^  same  reason  I  may,  in  the  names  of  the 
Daemons,  alter  those  of  the  Gentiles,  (althou^  the  example  was  set  by  Dante) 
and  may  adopt  in  their  stead,  some  of  those  which  I  read  in  a  very  little 
book,  but  fiill  of  much  learning,  entitled,  Nuovo  t)iscorso  deltarmi,  t  lacci  de  % 
Demani,  ridoUo  in  forma  darU,  dal  Uco&rendm.  Don  GiuUo  Omdiotto  di  Sifd^ 
gagUa  Jrcidiaama  ddhz  Santa  C^isa  in  L&reto.  In  the  dream  of  Godfrey,  also,  * 
I  shall  remove  whatever  retains  the  odour  of  Heathenism,  and  shall  add  many 
tilings  from  St  Augustin's  City  of  God,  and  from  the  .Jpocalfpie  of  St  John ; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  lance  of  Christ,  and  the  pi(5tures  of  a  pavilion,  on 
which  is  to  be  storied  all  the  events  previous  to  the  siscth  year  of  the  war; 
and  the  discourse  of  the  archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  (expelled  from  that  city) 
with  Duke  Godfrey,  and  with  the  other  princes,  in  which  he  shall  depict 
particularly  the  state  of  Asia  in  those  times,  ihich  as  they  are  described  by 
William  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  by  Paulus  Emilius,  in  their  histories.  Per- 
haps^ likewise,  I  shall  first  add  a  minute  description  of  Palestine^  and  touch 
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upon  all  the  aacieat  bUtories  and  miracles^  wriUen  in  tbe  Old  and  New     ir«.XXXTi. 

Testament,  and  in  the  works  of  Josephusj  subjoining  many  prophecies  concern* 

ing  the  king^  of  Cyprus^  and  of  Jerasalem^  and  the  empire  of  the  Mahometans. 

It  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure,  if  I  could  add  the  Intpretes  used  at  this 

aiege^  so  that  I  long  to  poeseas  a  French  book|  wfaich>  I  have  been  told  by 

Siig.  Benedejtto  Manzuolo,  treats  marvellously  of  this  subjecti  hot  he  either 

did  not  mention  the  title^  or  I  have  now  forgotten  it.    1  wish  for  this,  or  one 

of  the  kind^  thrwgh  the  favour  of  my  friends,  who  ought  to  procure  me  a 

fight  of  what  I  have  yet  been  unable  to  obtain^  on  account  of  so  many  crosses 

and  obstacles  of  fortune.    I  wish  also  for  the  work  of  St  Gtegory  the  pope^ 

on  the  HkranMBs  of  Angeh,  which  I  have  not  y«t  read^  and  a  commentary 

on  the  Ap9O0Ag)ie,  and  another  on  the  Epitties  of  St  Pai4»  to  arm  a  mystezi0ns 

knight  with  arms  <>f  light,  or  rather  one  of  many  mysteriaas  knights,  since  it 

is  my  intention,  by  means  of  the  allegory,  to  render  all  the  fable  more  reve* 

send  and  venerable  — I  shall  begin  to  compose  when  the  warriors  ^  out  to 

fights  hopmg  mnch  from  the  felicity  of  the  season^  which  will  iDvi4e  me' with 

the  sweet  songs  of  a  thousand  nightingales ;  with  the  muimnrs  of  a  thousand 

rivulets  and  fountains ;  and  will  cheer  me  with  the  sight  of  the  new  attired 

groves»*'   , 

.As  the  criticisms  of  his  revisdis  and  of  the  academy  della  Cnisca  had  given 
him  extccune  pain>  Tasso  seems  ito  liave  resolved  to  mc3idel  his  new  epic  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  he  could  not  be  attacked  without  sharing  the  .conflict  with 
Uonser  and  with  YixgiL  Of  theie  two  writers^  Vifgii^had  in  his  youth  been 
his  favourite ;  he  studied  that  poet  assiduously,  and  from  him  he  learned 
compression  and  mckjesty  of  style.  ^  Accustomed^  however,  to  the  richness 
of  mmantic  painting,  Tasso  conaUered  the  Eneid  as  somewhat  meagre,  a 
dccumstance  which  he  attributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ejtteat  of  the  sub* 
ject  chosen,  since  thus,  so  much  being  occupied  in  ^toiical  narration^ 
little  was  left  for  episode,  which  is  the  proper  scene  for  a  poet's  inventioo. 
"  Let  him  (says  our  bard  in  his  Discourses)  who  prepares  the  Materia  Nuda  of 


*  Life,  vol.  I.  pp.  101,  S17. 
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K«.  XXXYh  B  pnem^  take  care  that  the  quantity  of  it  be  not  too  greal^  lest  when  he  luv^ 
ranges  the  texture  of  the  fable^  when  he  wishes  to  insert  a  number  of  episodes^ 
and  to  adorn  and  illustrate  things  which  are  simple  in  their  nature^  the  poem 
should  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  cumbrous  and  perplexing.  Such 
a  perplexity  must  needs  be  the  consequence,  when  the  quantity  of  the  Nuda 
Materia  is  too  great,  or  else,  to  avoid  this  prolixity,  the  poet  will  be  compel- 
led to  ^un  digressions,  and  other  ornaments  essential  to  a  poiem,  and  to  re- 
main as  it  were  in  the  simple  and  unadorned  bounds  of  history/'*  Tasso  re- 
marks, that  the  former  of  these  faults,  (that  of  immoderate  extent,)  has  been 
committed  by  Boiardo  and  Ariosto^  provided  the  Orlando  Inanwrato  and 
Furioso,  are  regarded  as  one  poem.  On  the  other  hand,  he  taxes  with  aridity 
Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Trissino,  and  this  aridity  is  owing  (be  says)  to  the 
circumstance  of  these  poets  not  having  selected  one  important  incident  in  a 
war,  which  they  might  have  adorned  with  episodes  and  inventions  of  ihehr 
own ;  but  Lucan  chose  as  his  theme  the  whole  civil  wir,  Silius  the  whole  se- 
cond Punic  war,  and  Trissino  the  whole  expedition  of  Belisarins  against  the 
Goths.  Thus,  thdr  subjects  being  so  ample,  no^  room  was  left  for  invention 
or  embellishment,  and  the  productions  of  these  writers  resemble  gazettes  of 
a  campaign.  Wonderful  in  this  respect,  (continues  Tasso)  is  the  judgement 
of  Homer,  who,  having  selected,  and  proposed  as  his  &eme,  a  subject  by  no 
means  ample,  increased  it  by  e|H8odes,  and  enriched  it  with  ornaments  to  a 
laudable  and  convenifent  length.  The  matter  of  Virgil  is  somewhat  more 
copious,  as  his  design  was  to  unite  in  a  sihgie  poem,  what  is  contained  in  the 
two  of  Homer;  yet,  still  his  subject  was  not  of  snch  amplitude  as  to  compel 
him  to  fall  into  either  of  the  above  faults.  Nevertheless^  (adds  our  bard)  he 
proceeds  at  times  in  a  manner  so  restricted  as  it  were,  and  is  so  sparing  of  or- 
nam^its,  that  though  in  purity  and  condensation,  he  be  marvellous  and  in- 
imitable, still,  perhaps,  his  manner  has  less  of  the  poetic,  than  the  flowery  and 
abundant  copiousness  of  Homer/'  f 


•  Opercy  vol.  V.  497.  f  Ibid, 
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*  NotwitbiBtanding  this  eulogy  on  the  judgement  of  Horner^  in  respect  of  the  No.  XXXVL 
quantity  of  subject  which  he  chose  to  embeUish>  Tasso  does  not  seem  to 
have  had|  at  tiie  time  of  the  composition  of  his  first  Jertuaka^,  a  very  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  Grecian  poet.  '^  They  shall  find  my  heart  harden^ 
ed/  (says  he^  speaking  of  his  rerisors^)  nor  shall  they  be  al^le  to  convert  it 
wholly  into  an  idpHitry  for  Homer."*  ''  In  answer,  (says  he>  in  another  place,) 
I  may  remark,  that  f  persuade  myself,  that  those  who  rea4  niy  poem  ifhall 
perceive  that  I  ha^e  perfecdy  understood  the  manner,  of  Homer.  ;  I  have 
used  it  indeed  very  often,  although  somewhat  more  spariogly,  than  has  been 
done  by  some  others  of  his  modem  imitators.  They  wiU.  p^qeive  also^;  t\^ 
when  I  have  not  adopted  it,  I  have  not  judged  it  proper  to  do  so^  although^ 
perhaps,  they  may  condemn  my  judgement  in  this  respect. .  •  •  This  I  well 
know,  that  Virgil  as  often,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  thau  myself,  confines 
himself  to  narrative,  and  leaves  imitation.  And  if  I  had  made  of  a  single 
battle,  eight  entire  books,  without  interruption,  tell  me  who  would  have  read 
themTf 

When  Tasso,  however,  began  the  Gerusalemme  Conqmtata,  (several  years 
after  writing  the  letter  to  Malpigli,  which  I  have  given  above,;  he  was  tho- 
roughly subdued  into  a  superstitious  respect  for  Homer.  .  His  first  object, 
therefore,  was,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  poet,  to  lengthen  his  poem  to 
twenty-four  cantos, ''  avendo  voluto,  (says  he,)  che  la  mia  Genualemme  sia  si- 
milissima  all'  Iliade  nel  numero  de'  libri.^^    Kot  saitisfied  with  altering  his 


•  Opere^  vol  X.  p»  86.    M  libri  d'Omen^"  isys  )ie,  in  his  DiicoMriet,  ^  oome  che  diviaonmi 
flisno,  pajoDo  nondimeno  rincrescevoU."  Opere^  vol  IV.  p.  494^ 

t  CJ^ere,  vol.  X.  p.  126. 
/ 
Oh,  que  ne  puis-je  en  giands  vers  m^gnifiques^ 
Ecrire,  au  long,  tants  des  ^'ts  heroiqiies ! 
Homere  seul  a  le  droit  de  conter 
Tous  les  exploits^  toutes  les  aventures, 
De  ie6  ^tendre,  et  de  les  r^p^ter, 
De  supputer  les  ooups  et  les  blessures, 
Et  d'ajouter  am  giands  oombata  d'Hectoc 
De  grands  combats,  et  des  combats  enoove. 


§  Opere,  voL  IV.  p.  351. 
VOC.  II.  3  F 


VOLTAIBE. 
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NobXXXYl.  own  decimal  mode  of  division^  into  the  duodecimal  form,  into  which  the  lUad 
and  Odyssey  had  been  dissected^  (a  circnmstance  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Milton,)  Tasso  in  other  respects  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
Gi-ecian  bard,  in  the  most  servile  manner.  In  his  Jerusalem  Delioered,  he  had 
sometimes  been  indebted  to  the  father  of  poetry,  and  had  always  improved 
on  him,  but  in  the  Gerusalemme  Conquistata^we  are  presented  with  the  thoughts 
of  Homer,  as  in  a  translation,  and  without  that  admimble  naivety,  which  is 
the  principal  charm  of  this  writer.  An  example  will  explain  what  I  mean.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  lUad,  Agamemnon  paying  a  compliment  to  Nestor^ 
on  his  wisdom,  says, 


X«|rif  f^'  lifHfi^^iv  iXtmm  n  sn^lo^oni  ru* 

p  would  the  God^  ia  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages,  as  they  grant  in  thee  ! 
Such  wisdom  sooq  shoold  Priam's  force  destroy, 
•    And  soon  shoold  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Tpy.f 

Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  ten  such  sages  as  Nestor,  could  have  further- 
ed the  destruction  of  Troy,  more  than  nine^  eight,  or  any  inferior  number,  as 
it  is  obvious  that  one  sage  can  give  as  good^  counsel,  as  ten  of  the  same  abi* 
lity.  Accordingly,  TassOj  when  adopting  the  idea  in  his  Jerusalem,  has  alter- 
ed it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  it  propriety.  When  the  aged  Raimondo 
offers,  in  the  absence  of  Tancred,  to  meet  Argantes  in  sbgle  combat,  who 
had  proudly  defied  the  whole  Christian  camp,  Godfrey  thus  addresses  him, 

O  pur*  havessi  fra  i'etade  acerba 

Dieci  altri  di  valor'  a1  too  simile. 
Come  ardirei  vincer  Babel  superba, 
E  la  crooe  spiegar  da  Battro  i  Tile.  % 


lAIAA,  B,  S71 .  t  Pope's  lliadf  U.  9. 44S.  t  Can.  VIL  st  69. 
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O  ooaM  we  boast»  bestowM  by  lore  4i^in^  Ko»  XXXVI. 

Tea  yoathfiil  heroes,  with  a  soul  like  thine ; 
Soon  should  proud  Babel  fiUl ;  and  every  shore 
From  Thule's  coast,  to  Ind,  the  crote  adore. 

In  the  Gerusakmme  Conquistata,  the  exact  idea  of  Homer  is  adopted^  and 
the  other  is  abandoned : 

Non  ha  pari  valor  Petate  acerba. 

Ma  se  dieci  di  ximo  al  tuo  simiYe 
Avess*  ioj  spererei  Menfi  superba, 
Vincendo,  soggiogar  da  Battro  i  Tile.* 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Gerusakmme  Conquistata,  it  is^as  I  have 
remarked^  merely  a  bad  copy  of  the  Iliad,  or  at  least  differs  from  it  but  little* 
We  find  a  Giovanni^  who  corresponds  to  Nestor^  and  who  generally  repeats 
almost  a  translation  of  the  vexy  words  of  his  prototype.  Argantes  is  Hector: 
he  is  son  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem ;  proposes^  like  HecUfr^  to  his  father^  to 
combat  with  the  bravest  of  the  enemies^  and  the  battle  is  interrupted  in  a  si- 
milar manner.  Argantes  fights  at  the  ships^  lik^  Hector  he  takes  leave  of  his 
wife^  and  the  whole  parting  scene  is  translated  from  Homer.  Similar  lamen- 
tations are  ajso  made  over  his  dead  body^  as  those  of  Andromeda^  Helen>  and 
Hecuba^  in  the  Iliad.  Riccardo^  the  Achilles  of  the  new  po^em^f  is  provided 
in  RupertOj  with  a  Patroclus.  A  quarrel  similar,  but  more  decent,  is  described 
as  taking  place  between  Riccardo  and  Godfrey,  j^  that  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad,  between  Achilles,  and  Agamemnon.  Like  the  Grecian  hero,  Ric- 
cardo retires  to  his  ship ;  bis  friend  Ruperto,  taking  pity  on  the  repulsed 
Christians,  borrows  hb  armour,  and  is  slain.    This  is  communicated  to  Ric? 


*  Can.  VUI.  stanza  64. 

f  Tasfio  seems  to  have  altered  the  name  of  his  hero,  fh>m  Rinaldo,  to  Riccardo,  in  complitnent 
to  Richard  I.,  of  England.  The  names  of  the  two  famous  En^^ish  qpouaes  in  the  Jerutaiem, 
Odoardo  and  Gfldippe,  were  probably  derived  fh>m  Edward  of  England,  and  his  queen  PbtKppe. 
Tasso  sometimes  makes  as  great  alterations  as  in  this  latter  case,  that  his  names  au^t  be  more 
jlistinot,  or  have  a  better  sound. , 
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No.  XXXYI.  cardo,  while  be  is  singiog  to  bis  lyrq,  and  be  lamenlB  his  friend  almost  ia  the 
very  words  of  Achilles.  His  mother^  Lucia^  comes  aitetided  by  a  number  of 
sea  nymphs,  to  console  him,  and  repeats  nearly  a  translation  of  the  speech  of 
Thetis.  Ambassadors  are  sent  by  Godfrey  to  Kiccardo,  who  present  him  with 
vases  and  other  gifts.  Lastly,  he  receives  arms  from  heaven,  and  kills,  like 
Achilles,  the  destroyer  of  his  friend ! 

As  the  revisors  of  the  Jeruudenn  Ddioered  had  objected  to  the  episodes  of 
that  poem,  as  not  sufficiently  connected,  or  as  withdrawing  the  mind  too  long 
fro.u  the  main  action,  these  are  now  shortened,  or  removed.    That  of  Olindo 
and  Sophronia,  is  cancelled ;    the  beautiful  pastoral  digression  concerning 
Erminia,  in  the  seventh  canto,  has  disappeared  ;  «nd  all  those  interesting  pas- 
sages where  she  appears,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  are  taken  away* 
But  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  every  thing  which  is  altered  for  the 
worse,  in  this  work,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  changes  on  the  subject  of 
Armida.    The  great  charm  of  this  enchantress,  in  the  Jeruaalem  DeKcered,  h, 
that  she  is  pourtrayed  as  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  interesting^  girl^  while 
the  enchantresses  of  other  poems,  are  factitious  and  horrible  beings.    In  the 
Gerusalemme  Conquhtata,  however,  the  greater  part  of  her  winning  loveliness 
is  lost,  and  as  Tasso  had  been  accused  of  making  her  too  fascinating,  he  trans- 
Ibrms  her,  in  his  new  work,  almost  into  a  perfect  witch.    She  is  described  as 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Syrens,  in  the  river  Euphrates.    She  is  bound  like 
Acrasia,.  by  the  two  knights  who  go  in  search  of  Riccardo,  after  which,  except 
in  the  episode  of  the  forest,  (which,  however,  is  spoiled  in  the  Germalemme 
Conquktata,)  she  no  longer  appears ;  and  we  thus  lose  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite passages  of  the  first  poem.    As  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  remote 
situation  of  the  palace  of  Armida  had  been  considered  as  breaking  in  upon 
unit^  of  place,  and  as  interrupting  too  much,  by  the  tune  employed  in  the  * 
voyage,  the  main  action  of  the  poem,  Tasso,  in  his  reformed  work,  places  it  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  '  By  this  expedient,  we  lose  the  delightful  voyage  of  the 
knights,  who  go  in  search  of  Rinaldo,  and  every  idea  of  thai  romantic  seclu- 
sion which  charmsus  so  much  in  the  Jerusalem,  is  utterly  destroyed.* 


*  Or  86  vorrem  pangonare  qiiesto  numte  (says  Tasso,  speaking  of  his  ohsngii^  the  situation  of 
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In  making  some  of  the  foregoing  alterations^  Tasso  had  been  actaated  by  No.zxxvi. 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  religions  principle^*  and  from  a  similar  laudable 
motive^  he  removed  from  his  new  poem^  whatever  might  have  given  the  most 
strictly  orthodox  occasion  to  cavil.  Unfortunately  it  happens  generally  on 
such  occasions^  that  what  he  gains  in  point  of  doctrine^  he  loses  on  the  side 
of  poetry,  and  sometimes,  of  humanity.  In  the  Jettaakm  Delivered,  (for  ex* 
ample^)  Tancred  thus  addresses  Argantes,  who  is  fainting  with  his  wounds, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  their  combat. 

"  Cedimi  haom  ibrte;  h  riconoscer  voglia 
'  Me  per  too  vincitore,  6  la  fortuna; 

Ne  ricerco  da  te  trionfb,  6  spoglia : 
N^  mi  riserbo  ta  te  ragione  alcuna^'' 
Terribile  il  pagan  piA  cbe  nm  sogUa 
Ttttte  le  fane  sue  des^i,  e  raguna. 
Bispoade  '  hor  duaque  il  meglio  haver  ti  vaate? 
£t  osi  di  vilti  tentiure  AigaDte  V  * 

In  the  Genaalemme  ConquiUata,  Tancred's  speech  is  thus  changed : 

Cedimi  huom  forte,  e  riconoscer  voglia, 
Non  la  vittorio9a  alta  fortana. 


Armida's  palace,  from  the  Fortunate  Isles,  to  Mount  Lebanon,)  a  quel  del  mondo  niiovo  pertotte 
f|ue8te  cagioni  (some  mystical  ^peculations,)  il  Libano  sarii  piii  opportuno,  e  anoora  per  I'oppoi^ 
tunitj^  della  guerra,  neila  qulUe  Riccardo  si  trova  quasi  presente,  e  sul  fiitto  pub  dar  ajuto  agli  amicL 
....  Oltre  a  ci6  non  era  conyenevole,  die  in  un  poema,  latto  ad  imitazione  delllliade  d'Omera^  si 
leggessero  cosi  luiighi  e  favolosi  errori  frappdsti  nella  guerra  sacra,  e  I'unit^  anoora  del  luogo  do- 
veva  ooDCorrare  con  quella  dell'azione.  Opere^  vol.  IV.  pp.  394,  S6& , 

•  Mdti  de*  modem!  (writes  Tasso,  of  his  new  poem,)  Thanno  rioercato  [dUetto]  co'  lameati 
amorosi,  o  fatti  in  morte  d^  amanti,  fra  quali  posso  essere  annoverato  lo  medesimo ;  giudico 
nondimeno,  che  si  debba  schivare  in  si  fatte  querele  il  soverchio;  e  tutto  quello,  cfae  di  languido 
e  d'efieminato  si  pu6  vituperare  nell'  amoroae  paasioni;  per6  in  questa  parte,  con  giudizio  ^m^ 
maturo,  ho  voluto  moderar  me  stesso,  ed  il  mio  poema,  conoedendo  a'  modemi  poeti  la  vamasima 
laude  di  un'  afietata  piaoevolezza.  Opere^  voL  IV.  p^  368.  So  (says  Tasso^  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Alessandrinoy)  che  alcuni  concetti  amoroei  nella  poesia,  sooo  quasi  veleno  tra  preriosiisimi  cibi. 
lo  puii^iero  il  veleno.    VoL  IX.  p«  117. 

t  Can.  XDC  stansa  31. 
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llo.  XJtXVI.  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  *  ^^^  P^^  oaoraika  spoglia 

Acqabtar  noa  potrai  sotto  la  Luoa : 
Terribile,  &c.» 


Tasso  has  made  great  use  of  bis  Gerwakmme  JJbcrata,  as  a  quarry  of  mate* 
rials  for  his  new  structure^  but  he  uses  the  terminating  words  of  the  verses  of 
the  first  poem^  as  a  kind  of  bouts  ritnis,  to  be  differently  filled  up.  Hi^  passion 
for  alteration  appears  not  only  in  the  almost  constant  change  of  epithets^  but 
eyen  of  the  names  of  such  persons^  as  are  enumerated  only  for  the  purpose 
of  being  slaughtered.  Innumerable  instances  of  l^is  might  be  quoted^  but 
one  example  may  suffice. 

Non  era  il  fosso  di  pallustre  lirao, 

(Che  no'l  oonsente  il  loco)  6  d'acqoa  raolle; 
Onde  I'empienOf  ancor  che  largo  ed  imo, 
Le  pietre,  e  i  sassi^  e  gli  arbori,  e  le  zolle; 
L'audacissinio  Alcasto  intanto  il  primo 
Copre  la  testa,  ed  lua  scala  estolle.t 

This^  in  the  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,  is  altered  as  follows ; 

Era  quel  fosso  di  pahistre  limo, 

O  pur  d'acqua,  che  stagni,  umido  e  molle ; 
Ma  Than  ripieno,  anoorchd  largo,  ed  imo« 
Le  pietre^  i  tronchi^  e  le  tenaci  aolle : 
Uard^issimo  Ermanno  intanto,  il  primo 
Scopre  la  testa,  ed  una  scala  estoile.  { 

But  if  the  Gerusalemme  ConquUtata  be  inferior  to  the  libcrafa,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  conduct,  it  is  at  least  as  much  below  it  in  poetry  of  style. 
This,  indeed,  was  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  as  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked^ that  it  is  in  this  respect,  that  the  decay  of  a  writer  first  appears  re- 
markable.    Tasso  has  indeed  endeavoured>  in  his  new  pioduclion,  to  shun 


•  Can.  XXni.  staxua  100.      f  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  Can.  XI.  st  34.     J  C^,  XIV.  st.  SS. 
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those  elisions  which  are  frequent  in  his  first  poem,  afid  which  some  persons  ^^  XXXVU 
had  hlamed  as  an  imperfection,  but  had  blamed  with  little  critical  discern- 
ment, since  in  a  language  so  soft  as  the  Italian,  they  are  necessary  to  give  a 
proper  strength  and  dignity  to  style.  These  elisions,  our  poet  has  taken  pains 
to  shun  in  his  Gertualemme  ConquUiata ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  inferiority  in  all  respects,  of  the  colouring  in  this,  to  that  of  the  for- 
mer work.  An  example  will  suffice  to  explain  my  meaning.  When  Eustk- 
thius,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  meets  Armida  approaching  for  the  first  time 
the  Christian  camp,  he  addresses  her  (in  Mr  Hoole's  translation,)  as  follows. 

^  Say  damsel  1  (if  thou  bear^st  a  mortal  name,  *    ^ 

For  sure  thou  seem'st  not  of  terrestrial  frame ! 
Since  Heaven  ne'er  gave  to  one  of  Adam*8  race 
So  large  a  portion  of  celestial  grace  !) 
What  fortune  bids  thee  to  our  camp  repair? 
What iortone  sends  to  us  a  form  so  fair? 
What  art  thou.?  If  of  heavenly  lineage  say, 
,  So  let  moy  prostrate,  rightful  homage  pay/'  * 

The  reader  is  requested  to  remark  how  superior  in  beauty,  the  answer  in  the 
Gerusalemme  Idberata  is,  to  that  in  the  ConqtHttata. 

Risponde;  il  tuo  k)dar4roppo  alto  sale^ 
M^  tanto  in  suso  il  merto  nostro  arriva. 
Cosa  vedi,  Signor,  non  pur  mortale. 
Ma  gill  morta  4  i  diletti,  al  duol  sol  viva : 
Mia  sciagurami  spinge  in  loco  tale, 
Vergine  peregrina,  e  fuggiuva. 
Ricorro  ai  pio  Goffiredo,  e  in  lui  oonfido ; 
Tal  vd  di  sua  bontate  intomo  il  grida  f 

This  stanza  is,  in  the  reformed  poem,  altered  as  follows. 

Risponde :  al  tuo  peosier  bellezza  eguale 

Non  ho,  n^  merto  alle  tue  lodi  arriva;  * 


•  Jenualm  Delivered^  B.  IV.  v.  «73.  f  Oenuaiemme  Uberafu,  can.  IV.  st,  s«i 
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Ifo.  XXXVI*  BfmBa  Tedi,  Signor.  non  par  mortale. 

Ma  gid  morta  ai  diletto^  al  dolor  yiva. 
Me  sospioge  del  Cielo  ira  iatale, 
Vergine  peregrina,  e  fuggitiva : 
Rifoggo  al  pio  Goffredo,  e'a  loi  confide 
Tal  ya  del  soo  yalore  iatorno  il  grido.* 

-Such  is  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  production  of  this  poet; 
and  it  may  famish  a  strong  lesson  both  of  the  fallacy  of  criticism^  and  of  the 
impropriety  of  altering  and  mutilating  a  work  which  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection.  Tasso^  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  JLt^e^  wrote  a  Criudizio, 
or  judgement  on  the  superior  excellence  of  the  last  Jerusalem  to  the  first. 
This  work  consists  of  two  books ;  a  third  was  to  be  added^  but  seems  never 
to  have  been  executed. 

Tasso  boasts  in  the  first  book  of  this  Gifiu&'zio^  thatin  his  new  poem  he  had 
attended  more  scrupulously  to  history  than  in  his  former  one ;  that,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  he  has  described  the 
state  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  and  given  a  catalogue  of 
t^f  Mahometan  prince^  by  whom  its  provinces  were  then  governed,  f  But 
what  he  principally  values  himself  upon^  is  bis  attention  to  Allegory  in  his 
Jerusalem  Conquered.  *'  In  the  reformation  of  my  fable,  says  he,  I  have 
sought  to  make  it  more  agreeable  to  truth  than  it  formerly  was,  conforming 
in  many  things  with  history.    To  histbry  I  have  added  allegory  in  such  a 


*  Gertualemme  Conquittata^  can.  V.  st.  88. 

f  How  anxious  Tasso  itas  about  natural  and  historical  tiyth^  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  a  letter  written  at  Mantua  in  1586.  ^  In  Beigamo  non  credo»  die  siano  Ebrei  Levantinf; 
ma  tomando  in  Ferrara,  vonei  qualche  infonnazione  del  R^;no  di  Damasco/'  vol.  IX.  p.  17a  and 
4gain,p.  480,  he  writes  thus  in  a  letter  dated  Mantua,  2Sd  Jul^  1586.  **  Vorrei  accrescere  il 
mio  poema,  e  &are  alcune  mutazioni,  e  fra  I'altre  mutare  il  nome  d'ldiaote  Re  di  Damasco,  e 
prendeme  alcuno  di  quei  Re,  che  sono  nominati  nelF  istoria ;  ma  non  vorrei  Norandlno,  o  altro  s^ 
&tto,  celebre  per  molte  istorie^  e  molte  fkvole,  ma  qualche  nome  pid  raro^  e  meno  udito.  Laonde 
prego  V.  S.  che  oltre  qudlo,  ch'ella  medesima  potrii  ^e  per  ^utarmi,  e  favorirmi  in  questo  par- 
tiodaie,  vogUa  difoe  una  pafd%-iB- m»  nome^  all'  EeoelltatasB.  Sig. DoBCesaie d'£«te, ed al 
Signor  Ambasdatore,  aodocchb  mandino  a  chiamare  qualche  Ebreo  Levantino,  e  se  n'infbrmino 
minutamente.  Signor  mio^  ho  gran  voglia,  die  questo  negozio  Damasceno  mi  riesca  fdieemente ; 
p&h  il  raocomando  a  V.  S.  tanto  teneramente  quanto  posso.'' 
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manaeri  that,  as  in  the  world  and  nature  there  exists  no  vacuum,  so  no-  ^**  XXXVI. 
thing  in  my  poem  is  left  to  vanity,  but  I  have  filled  each  part,  even  the  most 
minute,  with  a  hidden  and  mysterious  sense/'  *  After  a  dissertation  on  the 
allegories  of  Homer,  Tasso  enumerates  those  which  he  himself  has  introduced 
into  his  new  work  from  scripture  and  the  mystical  divines.  ''  In  my  poem> 
(says  he)  I  have  feigned  Armida,  the  daughter  of  a  Syren,  because  (as  we 
read  in  Isaiah,  and  also  in  St  Jerome,  and  other  holy  divinefs)  daughters  were 
bom. to  the  Syrens  in  the  river  Euphrates,  which  divides  the  famous  city  of 
Babylon.  Nor  do  the  Syrens  and  their  daughters  signify  any  thing  in  my 
opinion,  but  seducing  women,  or  perhaps  sensual  pleasures  themselves^  which 
soothing  the  sentiments  with  sweetest  harmony, '  lull  the  soul  that  is  captiva- 
ted and  entranced  by  delight. ...  I  have  feigned  in  my  stanzas,  that  the  Sy- 
rens sung  a  lay  similar  to  those  things,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  false 
doctrine  of  Epicurus,  we  read  in  Lucretius.  In  this  way  Riccardo  is  taken, 
and  is  then  conducted  by  the  twins  Sleep  and  Death,  not  into  the  middle  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  upon  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  because  the 
mountain  i»ignifies  ambition  and  pride;  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  undei 
which  he  is  placed  to  recline,  usually  signify  power."  f  This  is  certainly 
sufficiently  absurd,  but  is  reasonable  in  ccwaparison  with  some  of  the  strange 
metaphysical  dreams  which  Tasso  here  represents  himself  as  having  taken 
from  the  mystical  divines,  and  placed  in  his  ConquiftakL  %  He  is  partiqularly 
satisfied  with  the  twentieth  canto,  which  comprises  Godfrey's  vision  of  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  which,  indeed,  contains  some  very  suUime  passages^ 
chiefly  versified  from  the  book  of  Revelations,  ''  Nell'  esposizione  sola  del 
vigesimo  canto  (says  he)  si  potessero  scrivere  molti  libri.^  ^ 

•  Operey  vol.  IV.  p.  SOe^ 
t  Ibid,  p.  383. 

t  See  particularly  Oper*  vol  IV.  p.  3S9.  ^  Or  che  lasdamo/'  i&c  Tasso  here  quotes  a  stanza 
from  his  Ger.  Ckmquistata  which  shows  that  Milton's  *<  dark  with  excessive  bright,"  is  by  W 
Bieans  a  new  idea. 

SOvra  g^  Qcculti  luini»  e  I  lumi  ardenti 
£  Talto  suon  dell^  armonia  supema, 
Caligine  d  lassie  d'ombre  lucenti, 
In  coi  s'involve  ii  Re,  ch'il  cid  govema . . ... 
Quivi  Iddio  pose  in  fulgide  tencbre, 
'  £'n  profondo  silenzio  alie  latebre. 


Opere  voL  IV.  p.  sss*^  From  the  period  of  the  oommencement  of  Ids  misfiMrtuiesy  Tasso  bad 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  theological  studies.    In  a  letter  dated  MaotuSi  S5th  Msrcb,  15S7,  be 
VOL.  II.  3  0 
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Ho.  XXXn.  After  having  discoursed  on  history  and  allegory^  Tasso  in  the  second  book 
of  his  Giudizio,  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  fable^  which  he  asserts  is  more  per- 
fect in  his  new,  than  in  his  former  poem.  This  superiority  he  attempts  to 
establish,  principally  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  in  his  Jerusakm  Qm- 
quered  scrupulously  imitated  Homer.  ^'  I  have  added,  says  he,  the  person  of 
John  the  Admiral,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nestor,  celebrated  by  Homer;  Ro- 
perto  of  Ansa,  coincides  with  Patroclus ;  by  the  two  Roberts,  I  have  express- 
ly represented  the  two  Ajaxes  in  the  defence  of  the  ships ;  In  William,  prince 
of  the  English  archers,  I  have  imaged  Teucer ;  in  Tancred,  Diomede,  in 
Raimondo,  UJysses  ;  although  there  «till  is  wanting  a  passage  containing  a 
nocturnal  assault,  in  which  this  resemblance  should  be  more  expressly  cha- 
racterised. Riccanlo  is  in  valour  equal  to  AchiUes,  Loffiredo  is  the  image  of 
Phoenix ;  *  the  seven  Neapolitan  leaders,  are  as  it  were  portraits  of  the  cap* 
tains  of  the  Myrmidons ;  Baldwin  has  some  similitude  with  Menelaus ;  and 
Grodiiey  in  dignity,  is  equal  to  Agamemnon,  but  in  virtue  surpasses  him  be- 
yond comparison.  On  the  other  side,  Ducalto  is  more  like  Priam  than  Alap 
dine  was ;  in  multitude  of  sons,  he  also  resembles  him ;  of  whom  Argantes  is 
tile  represoitative  of  Hector  and  Cdebino  of  Troilus.  Solyman,  who,  on  in- 
vitation, brings  his  aid^  in  this  at  least  is  like  Sarpedbn,  an^  in  valour  fur  sur- 
passes him.  Assaguorre  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  person  of 
Antenor ;  Lugeria,  and  Funebrina  are  formed  in  imitation  of  Andromeda  and 
Hecuba.  Nicea  c(Mrresponds  to  Helen,  at  least  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Christian  princes  who  are  pointed  out  by  her,  and  named  to  the  aged  king, 
who  from  the  tower  contemplates  the  combat  of  his  son.  In  this  manner,  in 
imitation  of  Homer,  I  have  enlarged  the  extent,  amplified  the  variety  of  tex- 
ture, and  encreased  the  number  of  persons  introduced."  f 


says.  **  Grimpedimentl  sono  staii  molti,  e  spedalmente  quelli  de'  mlei  studj,  non  dioo  di  poesn, 
b  d'arte  oratoria,  a'  quali  non  attendo  gi^  mcdti  anni  sono,  ma  di  Teolo^ :  e  quest!  eran  nece»- 
sarissimi  per  due  cagioni ;  f  una  accioche  io  non  andassi  al  bujo  per  tutto  il  cammino  della  mia 
vita  J  Taltra,  per  ooiregger  I'opere  mie/*    Vol.  IX.  p.  505. 

•  It  is  not  improbable,  I  thftik,  that  die  name  of  Loffredo  was  bestowed  on  Riccardo's  instrao- 
tor,  in  compliment  to  Manso^s  motSier. — See'a&ove,  p.  3S5. 

f  Opere^  vol.  IV.  p.  S56.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Tasso  seems  to  have 
had  II  design  of  snfc^Aicuig  hisMcif  among  the  heroes  of  this  poem,  under  the  veiy  unappropriate 
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In  the  course  of  bis  comparison  between  his  old  and  new  poem^  Tasso  takes  Not  xxxvit 
the  rules  of  Aristotle  as  his  guide>  and  be  affirmst  that  in  his  latter  work  these 
rules  are  more  deeply  studied  ;  the  unities  of  action  and  of  place  better  ol%- 
served  ;  and  the  episodes  more  strictly  connected.  Whether  this  be  tme^  I 
shall  not  examine ;  but  if  it  be^  nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  estimating  a  poetical  work  merely  by  its  servile  conformity  to  a 
certain  set  of  critical  precepts.  The  province  of  criticism  is  not  to  confine 
genius  to  one  narrow  and  trodden  path^  but  to  point. out  the  roads. that  have 
been  taken  by  others,  and  (guided  by  experience  and  reason)  to  set  up  land- 
marks^.beyond  which  it  may  be  dangerous  to  stray.  Poetry  addresses  man 
not  merely  as  a  rational  being,  but  as  possessed  of  curiosity  and  sensibility; 
and  could,  it  be  proved  that  the  Aristotelian  rules. are  absolutely  the  most 
reasonable  which  could  be  devised,  still  the  strictness  of  adherence  to  them 
would  not  form  a  complete  and  just  criterion  of  the  value  of  two  poems.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  enquire  in  the  first  place^  how  much  and  bow  far  reas<m 
might  be  sacrificed  to  novelty,  and  the  rules  of  art  to  the  pleasure  of  variety. 
After  this,  it  would  be  requisite  to  examine  the  two  poems  with  respect  to 


designation  of  TranquiUo.    Enumerating  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Conquistata,  the  warriors  about 
to  be  employed  in  the  atchievement  of  the*  siege  he  says,  stanza  84. 

Di  Nola  Unfredo,  e  di  Salerno  Enrico, 

Curzio,  e  Crustan  di  Conca^  e  di  Gaeta, 
E  di  Sorrento,  a'  dold  studii  amioo, 
Tranquillo,  il  qual  cangi6  pensieri,  e  meta, 
E  lasciando  la  cetra,  e'l  pletro  antico, 
Onde  I'ire,  eTfuror  dell'  alme  aoqueta, 
Prese  elmo,  e  lancia,  pur  ooO'  alto  carme 
Talora  ei  canta  i  duci  invitti,  e  I'arme. 

In  canto  VI.  Bt  105,  We  find,  **  Tranquillo,  a*  dold  studii  amioo,''  among  the  champions  up- 
•n  whom  the  lot  fidls  to  follow  Annida ;  and  in  canto  X.  st.  102.  he  is  killed  by  Clorinda. 

Passa  Clorinda  intanto  al  buon  Tranquillo 
II  core,  e  rivi  trae  caldi  e  sanguigni ; 
Perch'  a  femminea  mano  il  Ciel  sortillo, 
S'aspetti  ha  pur  si  feri,  e  si  maligni  ?• 
Te  pianser  poi  gli  scogli,  e'l  mar  tranquillo^ 
Del  bel  Sorrento,  e  di  Sd)eto  i  Cigni; 
£  s'udiji  ne'  bei  monti,  e'n  sulF  arene 
1  lai,  quasi  di  Ninfe,  e  di  Siiene. 
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No.  XXXV  L  their  influence  on  the  passiona  and  the  heart ;  their  power  of  agitating  the 
sool^  or  of  soothing  it  to  peace.  Thus,  were  we  to  estimate  the  ascendancy 
•which  two  young  beauties  are  calculated  to  exert  over  the  mind,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  endeavour  to  determine  this  merely  by  lines  and  compasses;  by 
the  nearness  of  their  approximation  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  or  any  similar 
exquisite  model.  The  one  who  had  the  advantage  in  this  respect*  might  be 
dull  and  inanimate ;  she  might  be  in  possession  merely  of  well-ranged  lifeless 
features ;  while  the  other,  though  some  of  her  traits  were  irregular,  might  be, 
on  this  very  account,  more  graceful  and  faseinating. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  Gcmsalemme 
Conqmlata  is  not  without  its  beauties.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  there 
are  some  noble  stanzas  in  the  twentieth  canto;  and  some  very  happy  verses 
may  be  found  throughout  the  poem.  To  tiie  commentator  of  the  Jerusaiem 
Delivered,  it  would  furnish  a  subject  of  very  important  reAections,  and  indeed, 
fay  him  who  should  reasonably  aspire  to  this  high  honour,  all  the  various  wri- 
.  tings  of  Tasso  must  be  profoundly  meditated.  Already  several  commentaries 
have  been  written  upon  the  Jeruwlem,  but  a  work  is  still  wanted  which  shall 
explain  the  allusions,  and  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  beauties  both 
of  art  and  nature  in  that  enchanting  poem. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  closed  these  volumes  with  an  account  of  the 
different  editions  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Aminta,  of  the  various  commentators 
of  the  former  of  these  poems ;  its  translators,  and  their  translations.  Should, 
however,  at  some  future  period,  my  residence  be  fixed  in  the  country,  where 
distance  froni  public  libraries  precludes  the  attempt  of  a  work  of  great  and 
various  research,  it  is  my  purpose  occasionaMy  to  beguile  the  hours  by  writing 
a  commentary  on  the  Jerusalem,  with  a  translation  of  that  poem  into  octave 
rhyme.  For  such  an  undertaking,  the  materials  which  1  possess,  or  could 
obtain,  are  ample ;  and  to  such  a  work,  notices  of  editions,  commentators,  and 
translators,  would  more  properly  belong  than  to  the  present^  which  has  al- 
ready  grown  to  an  unexpected  magnitude. 

TH£  END. 
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Alphofso,  see  Este. 

Amadigi,  a  romantic  poem  of  B.Tasso,  begun, 
I.  fti,  9,  10;  its  progress,  32,  finished,  51, 
altered,  53,  revised  by  Sperone,.60;  pub- 
lici.tioa  of,  and  cause  of  its  want  of  suc- 
cess, 62,  and  seq*  numerous  descriptions  of 
morning  in  102,  quoted  4. 

Amadis,  romance  of,  remark  on  its  origin, 
1.64. 

Ami  ata,  allusions  in  to  the  festivals  on  Tasso's 
ai  rival  at  Ferrara,  I.  131;  when  perhaps 
first  conceived,  141  ;  Tasso  appears  under 
tie  name  of  Tirsi  in  145, 177,  ^60,  finish- 
ed 176,  not  a  favourite'of  its  authqr,  i6. 
f  etailed  examination  of,  and  of  the  Pas^ 
ror  Fido,  SCrO,  and  seq,  style  of  admired  by 
3uarini,  372;  remark  concerning,  11.  l68. 

Aiiaslasio,  quoted  1.  14. 

Antoniano  Sylvio,  a  revisor  of  the  Jerusalem; 
account  of,  I.  242 ;  his  bigotted  rigour, 
247,  248,  2^1,  274,  280;  apologetical  let- 
ter of  Tasso  to,  262,  and  seq.  its  little  ef- 
fect, 269*  and  seq* 

Jouinas  St  Thomas,  II.  I97,  198. 

Archangefus,  see  Mercaiarius* 

Arcipanda,  a  tragedy,  11.  307» 
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jirientilm  Sfortunato,  a  pastoral  drama^  1. 14 1  • 

Ariosio,  offence  givea  by  his  catalogue  of 
frieads,  I.  4 ;  gave  grace  to  disorder^  50 ; 
overshaded  his  successors,  67 ;  idolatrous 
admiration  of,  88,  100;  his  verses  on  the 
study  of  Law,  93;  properly  uses  introduc-' 
tory  verses,  ]0'2;  his  literary  diligence,210; 
why  not  patronised  by  Leo  X.  230;  taunt 
of  Cardinal  [ppolito  to,  S48 ;  emulation  !ie 
excited  in  Tasso,  303,  II.  298^  324;  argu- 
ments to  his  poem  offered  by  Tasso,  94 ; 
comparison  of  his  Oriando  with  the  Jeru^ 
saltm,  131,  and  zeq.  beautiful  verses  of  141 ; 
his  fable  concerning  Pontifical  patronage, 
268  ;  verse  of,  blamed,  326. 

——'Horace  compliments  Tasso,  I.  SOS; 
writes  arguments  to  the  Jerusalem,  II.  94 ; 
wishes  it  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Orlatido,  152. 

Aiistotle,  his  poetics  commended  by  Milton, 
I.  185 ;  his  great  influence,  203;  his  ob- 
scurity, 211  ;  conformity  of  the  Jerusalem 
to  his  rules,  373;  improper  to  consider 
such  conformity  as  the  sole  test  of  excel- 
lence, II.  491. 

Armida,  her  fascinating  beauty,  I.  377,  H. 
363 ;  this  charm  lost  in  the  Jerus.  Con. 
484 ;  her  gardens,  I.  175,  378. 

Astolfo  Felix,  his  account  of  Crichton's  me- 
mory, II.  433. 

Augustine  St,  quoted,  I.  402 ;  a  favourite  of 
Tasso,  11.  197. 

B 
Bacon  Lord,  Pre/,  ii.  I.  99,  403,  II.  352. 
Balzac,  h  163,  171. 


Barbara  of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  her 
first  .entrance  into  that  city,  I,  129;  her 
death,  175. 

Barga  Angelio  da,  a  re  visor  of  the  Jerusalem, 
account  of,  L  200. 

JBflyfe,I.212;  his  account  of  Dempster,  n.  434. 

Beatlie,  his  preference  of  the  Jerusalem  to 
the  Orlando,  and  mistake  of,  II.  131. 

Beloe  Mr,  his  notice  of  a  note  on  a  copy  of 
Virgil,  II.  447. 

Belriguardo,  a  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara^ I.  225. 

Bendidio  Lucretia,  Tasso  is  enamoured  ot^  I. 
142,  145  ;  she  marries,  148. 

Beni  Paul,  a  commentator  of  the  Jerusalem, 
I.  49,  192,  202 ;  remark  on  tlie  changes 
in  the  Jer.  Con.  IL  316;  on  Tasso's  de- 
scription of  the  Devil,  364. 

Boccacio,  his  style  not  approved  by  Tasso,  I. 
139. 

Boccalini,  his  satire  on  Crichton,  II.  444. 

Boileau,  II.  366* 

Bolognetti,  an  Italian  epic  writer,  I.  106. 

Boyardo,  I.  86,  137;  beautiful  prefaces  of 
Berni  in  the  rifacciamenio  of  his  poem^ 
277,  333. 

Brantome,  quoted,  I,  27>  162. 

Brunsmkk  house  of,  allied  to  that  of  Este,  I. 
123,  122,  n. 

Brusoni  Jerome,  novel  of  concerning  Tasso ♦ 
II.  346. 

Buchatuxn  George,  1 1.  415,  442. 

Burney,  his  opinion  of  a  passage  in  Tassoni 
concerning  James  I.  of  Scotland,  11.  314. 

Burns,  origin  of  his  despondence,  I.  43;  his 
mistaken  idea  of  ifldependencej  102 ;  re- 
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markfi  conccrnittg,  180^^39;  his  jealous 
pride^  II.  195.  ^ 


Calvin,  I.  128. 

CamilH  Camillo^  publishes  a  continnatlon  of 

the  Jerusalem,   11.  114;  ridiculous  story 

told  on  this  subject,  115. 
Camoens,  his  fiction  of  the  isle  of  Venus,  I. 

387,  and  seq.  not  imitated  by  Tasso,  390; 

his  absurd  mythology,  402 ;  former  neglect 

and  present  fame  of,  II.  61 ;  person  of, 

S42. 
Cardan,\l.  121,177,243. 
Cam,  character  of  his  sonnets,  II.  373. 
Catanto  Maurice,  a  friend  of  B.  and  of  T. 

Tasso,  I.  172  ;  strange  letters  of  Tasso  to, 

II.  101,  169;  his  account  of  that  poet's 

death,329,  331,  335. 
Cats,  sonnets  of  Tasso  to,  II,  63,  407- 
Catullus,  his  beautiful  picture  of  an  infant,  I. 

17. 
Cavalletta  Signora,  disputes  with  Tasso,  I. 

147. 
Cellhii  Benvenuto,  his  account  of  the  Fer« 

rarese,  I.  543;  his  visions,  11.  173. 
Cenantes,  quoted,  I.  55 ;  his  opinion  of  Ama- 

dis,  65. 
Chamfort,  quoted,  I.  l62,  183;  remarks  by, 

on  the  influence  of  chivalry  on  poetry, 

S28. 
Chfipelain,  quoted,'  II.  127. 
Charles  IX.  his  verses  to  Ronsard,  I.  158; 

receives  Tasso  graciously,  16 1;  his  cha- 
racter and  death,  l63. 


Chames  Abbe  de,  a  biographer  of  Tasso, 
quoted,  I.  l65,  II.  129. 

Chartier  Alain,  quoted,  f.  I69. 

Chaucer,  his  use  of  rythm  royal,  II.  S05. 

Chivalry,  rise  of,  I,  74 ;  (education  and  initi- 
ation of  the  knights,  ib,  their  courtesy, 
superstition,  and  propensity  to  love,  75, 
and  seq,  its  effects  on  i»oetry,  81,  328. 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  Aris:otle*s  style,  1. 212; 
why  he  wrote  in  the  form  of  dialogue^  II. 
52  ;  his  criterion  of  a  sound  mind,  179. 

Claudian,  first  describes  an  infernal  council, 
II.  S6l. 

Clement  Vlil.  elected  II.  279 ;  verses  of  Tas* 
so  to,  280 ;  his  gracious  reception  of  the 
poet,  920 ;  settles  a  pension  on  him,  323  ; 
seizes  Ferrara,  317. 

Cleves,  Princess  de,  hero  of  that  novel,  L  132. 

Coccapani,  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
1.311,313,  343  ;  II.  66,  99. 

Collins,  his  beautiful  verses  on  Tasso,  IL  369. 

Combat,  the  Judicial,  1. 72. 

Commandine,  teaches  Tasso  mathematics,  I. 
50. 

Condorcet  remarks  of,  on  the  biography  of  a 
great  man,  Pref.  xxv.  on  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  108;  his 
character  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  132 ; 
remark  of  on  insanity,  322;  on  envy,  IL 
158. 

Constantino,  a  dear  friend  of  Tasso,  II.  162, 
180,  216,  223,  252,  270;  last  letter  of  the 
poet  to,  329. 

Cowper,  remark  of,  on  biography.  Preface 
xxvi,  sources  of  his  despondency,  44, 2SS, 
14 
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on  submitting  a  MS.  lo  criticism,  207,  on 
Milton's  style,  218;  Homer's  allegories, 
400 ;  his  account  of  his  convalescence,  IL, 
6;  industry  during  his  sickness,  l6;  com- 
pares himself,  like  Tasso,  to  a  shipwrecked 
person,  244;  happier  than  Tasso,  *Z5ii; 
translations  by,  230,  SS8,  429>  466. 

Creation,  Tbsso's  poem  on  the,  II.,  300,  and 
seq.;  published,  322;  its  style  imitated  by 
Milton,  469,  and  seq. 

Crescimbeni,  L,  86,  145,  360;  II.,  0.94. 

Cfichton,  the  admirable,  dissertation  on  his 
talents  and  murder,  II.,  413,  and  seq. 

Crichton,  Dr,  physiological  remarks  of,  I., 
289;  II,  173. 

Crusades,  remarks  on  the,  I.,  107,  and  seq, ; 
their  fitness  for  the  embellishments  of 
poetry,  HO. 

Crusca,  Academy  of,  its  contest  with  Tasso, 
H.,  1J99  And  seq. 

D 

Daniel  translates  a  chorus  of  the  Aminta,  I. 
3G2. 

Dante  a  favourite  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  I.  55, 
dQ ;  his  dislike  of  Ferrara,  123, 346 ;  co- 
incidence of  his  poem  with  the  taste  of 
his  age,  127 ;  pretends  to  allegory,  401  ; 
his  Beatrice*  II.  298;  remark  of  Tasso 
concerning^  325 ;  general  mistake  with  re- 
gard to  his  sonnets,  373. 

Davila,  quoted,  I.  352. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  notices  of,  II.  433,  and 
seq*;  his  account  of  Crichton,  ibid. 

Denina,  remark  of^  on  the  Italian  prose 
writers,  II.  376. 


Derangement  mental,  sometimes  preceded 
by  violent  love,  I.  289 ;  influence  of  the 
weather  on,  508 ;  suspicions  which  pre- 
cede and  accompany  it,  294,  301,  3C5, 
,3 10,  3 18  ,-  II.  34,  treatment  of  7,  8,  modi- 
fications of,  16,  174  ;  its  effect  on  the  me- 
mory, 54,  104;  does  not  [in  the  form  of 
Melancholia,]  impair  the  appetite^  IK", 
175,  187,  266. 

Dialogue,  remarks  on  the  mode  of  writing 
in,  II.  50,  and  seq. 

DoLcy  Ludovico,  I.  32;  writes  a  preface  to 
the  Amadigi,  62. 

Douglas,  tragedy  of,  I.  373. 

Doyne,  Mr,  translates  the  Jerusalem^  I.  337. 

Drayton,  remark  of,  on  octave  rhyinCj  IL 
504. 

Drummondj  of  Hawthornden,  I.  336;  II. 
373. 

Dryden,  remark  of,  on  Virgil's  style,  I.  218  : 
on  the  Aminta,  371;  tlie  Jerusalem^  If. 
369. 

DubarCas,  probable  influence  of  his  poem,  on 
Tasso  and  Milton,  II.  286. 

Dutister,  Mr,  11.  287. 


Ellis,  Mr,  his  definition  of  romance,  I.  SO. 

Epic  poetry,  Tasso's  discourses  on,  I.  339, 
and  seq.;  marvells  necessary  in,  266;  and 
attention  to  history,  11.  129;  and  uni- 
ty, 132 ;  and  a  proper  quantity  of  subject, 
479 ;  fit  subjects  for,  295. 

poets  culled  beauties  from  othtrs.  I. 

56 ;  number  of  in  Italy,  68 ;  tastes  of  the 
different,  285 ;    general  misery   of  the. 
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341 ;  difference  between  the  Epic  and  tra- 
gic writer,  204. 

Erythraeus  quoted,  II.  19 1,  370,  43a,  445. 

Este,  family  of,  account  of,  and  of  its  sup- 
port to  literature,  I  Ifil,  345,  and  seq,  ; 
its  attachment  to  France,  157  ;  jealousy  of 
the  Medici,  (iJ29,  252. 

Alphonso,  II.  of,    Duke  of  Ferrara^ 

character  of  L  124,  St3;  his  magnificent 
court,  125;  marriage  of,  and  splendid 
pageantry  on  the  occasion,  129;  pompous 
expedition  of,  137  ;  receives  Tasso  into 
his  service,  and  kind  treatment  of  him, 
173,  225,  312;  explanation  which  his 
flight  to  France  gives  of  a  passage  in  the 
Jerusalem,  192  ;  meets  Henry  III.  at  Ve- 
nice, 193 ;  wishes  to  be  king  of  Poland, 
194;  his  hatred  of  the  Medici,  231  ;  ap- 
phes  to  hinder  a  surreptitious  edition  of 
the  Jerusalem,  297  ;  letters  of,  concerning 
Tasso,  II  12,  14  ;  his  third  marriage,  56  ; 
orders  Tasso  to  be  confined,  58 ;  his  mo- 
lives  dubious,  86,  l60,  413,  452;  poetical 
supplications  to,  408 ;  refuses  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  Tasso,  315;  dies  317. 
'  Anne  of,  marries  the  Duke  of  Guise,  I. 
132;  her  character,  ibid;  explanation  of 
an  important  passage  of  the  Jerumicm,  al- 
luding to  this  marriage,  350. 

.- Don  Caesar  of,  his  marriage,  II.  168, 

177 ;  driven  from  Pcrrara,  becomes  Duke 
of  Modena,  SI 7. 

Cardinal  Ippolito  of,  his  patronage  of 

learned  men,  I.  36,  175  ;  his  villa  at  Fi- 
voli,  175. 

— —  Lewis  of,  made  Cardinal,  I,  125 ;  the 


Rinaldo  dedicated  to  him,  97  ;  his  affabi- 
lity, 129  ;  carries  T;^so  to  France,  l6l. 
Este,  Leonora  of,  acc3unt  of,  132,  133  ;  her 
devotion,  157  ;  fri  :ndship  for  i'asso,  259 ; 
canzone  to,  by,  135,  352 'j  invites  him  to 
Consandoli,  285 ;  whether  he  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  143,  156,  l6l,  188;  IL 
13,  15,  17,  59;  writes  him,  9;  her  sick- 
ness and  death,  73,  and  seq. ;  examination 
of  the  hypothes  s  which  attributes  Tasso's 
derangement  a  ad  confinement  to  love  for 
this  princess,  7  8,  and  seq. ;  399,  452. 
'  Lucretia  o  ',  account  of,  1.  132 ;  mar- 
ries the  Duki  of  Urbino,  153;  carries 
Tasso  to  Cas.el  Durante,  186  ;  sonnet  on 
her  beauty;  .87  ;  resides  at  berrara,  224 ; 
corresponds  with  Tasso,  256,  259. 


Fairfax,  I.  l!)3  ;  misinterprets  a  passage  in 
the  Jerusalem,  336;  his  translation,  II. 
349,  3()9. 

Ferrara,  mag  nificence  of  the  court  of  1. 125, 
129 ;  dan  ;er  of  to  literary  men,  345;  its 
present  d  isolation,  128.     See  Este* 

Feudal  system,  and  its  moral  effects,  I.  69^ 
and  seq. 

Ficino,  I.  1.46;  IL  170. 

Fiction,  rcmantic,  hypotheses  on  the  origin 
of,  I.  82;  its  probable  derivation  from 
classical  fiction,  83,  Sindseq.;  circumstc.n- 
ces  in  which  the  writers  of  romantic 
poetry  agreed,  86 ;  see  also,  328. 

Fleuri  qioted,  1.  264. 

Fioridarte,  a  poem  of  B.  Tasso,  L  120,  140 
pubinhed,  IL  187* 
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Folletto,  a,  disturbs  Tasso,  11.  l69, 175, 176. 
Fontaine,  quoted^  II.  262. 

a 

Galeuni,  his  work  concerning  Tasso,  T.  191. 

Galiieo  visited  by  Milton,  I.  51;  writes  a 
discourse  on  tbe  comparative  merits  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  <2i8,  S75;  why  he  a- 
dopled  the  mode  of  dialogue,  II.  52. 

Genius,  necessity  of  labour  to,  I.  55 ;  tor- 
ments the  young,  95 ;  early  manifests  its 
peculiarity,  99;  facihty  of  the  taste  of 
men  of,  144;  unbending  dignity  of,  171; 
should  when  young  be  encouraged,  178; 
effect  of,  in  increasing  misery,  181,  and 
seq.  307.  ' 

,    Gentili,  Scipio,  a  commentator  of  the  Jerw- 
sakm,  11.  78,  165. 

Gcmaldo,  see  Venosa. 

Gihbon,  his  account  of  Turpin,  I.  86 ;  re- 
mark on  a  first  work,  104  ;  his  account  of 
the  men  of  genius  at  Ferrara,  1^2 ;  of  the 
temple  of  love,  12<);  of  Rinaldo,  136;  on 
submitting  a  MS.  to  criticism,  208  ;  quo- 
tedj  343;  his  notion  that  love  was  the 
cause  of  Tasso's  madness,  367  ;  remarks 
Tasso's  attention  to  history  in  his  poem, 
11.  129- 

Giraldi,  his  epic  poem,  I.  90;  quoted,  134. 

Goethe,  his  Torqiiato  Tauo,  I.  136;  beautiful 
passage  of,  356. 

Goldom,  quotations  from  his  Torquato  Tasso, 

I.  14,238;  II.  Iij2,  347. 

Gondoliers  of  Venice,  sing  the  Jerusalem, 

II.  131,455, 

Gonzaga,  Ferrante,  invites  Tasso  to  Mo« 


dena,  L  299;   kindness  to  him,  II.  93, 
143,217,322. 

Gonzaga,  Scipio,  a  dear  friend  of  Tasso,  I. 
116,  117,  138,  160;  is  desirous  Tasso 
should  leave  Ferrara,  199;  one  of  the  re- 
visors  of  tlie  Jerusalem,  200;  letters  to,  on 
this  subject,  chap,  ix,  x,  xi,|>{Msim,-  love 
of  Tasso  to,  258 ;  visits  him,  II.  98 ;  letter 
concerning  the  Crusca,  145;  made  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  165 ;  created  cardi- 
nal, 222,  448;  hi«  death,  298.  analysis 
of  a  letter,  and  discourse  of  Tasso  to,  896, 
and  seq. 

Vincenzo,  prince  of  Mantua,  his 

kindness  to  Tasso,  II.  23,  185  ;  dedication 
of  a  dialogue  to,  69, 450 ;  visits  Tasso,  &8 ; 
obtains  his  deUverance,  179>  and  seq.; 
succeeds  his  father,  202 ;  dedication  to 
20s  ;  remarks  on  his  character,  and  on  th  ; 
probability  that  he  murdered  Crichto  1, 
446,  and  seq. 

Grfl!^  quoted,  I.  168;  his  opinion  af  Arit^tc  lie, 
211;  account  of  an  Italian  fa;r,  Ii«  '  02  ; 
quoted,  280;  admired  Tasso,  369* 

Gregory  XIII.  I.  218;  compliment  to,  in 
the  Jerusalem,  234. 

Guarini^  Battista,  account  of,  I  li9,  342, 
194,  143, 145, 146;  afriendof  Tas^o,  U)0; 
probable  cause  of  Alphonso's  persecution 
of,  180;  quarrels  with  Tasso,  t8(i,  403; 
borrows  from  the  Rinaldo,  332;  iiis  Pastor 
Fido,  180,  343 ;  compared  with  he  Jmin^ 
ta,  S69;  letter  on  the  death  of  Leonora 
of  Este,  II.  451 ;  quoted  95 ;  kind  ofiitr.^ 
of,  to  Tasso,  106;  quoted,  Ji;3;  on  'iv 
death  of  Tasso,  336. 
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GimcUn,  Bertrand  du^  !•  Iflg. 

Guise,  the  family  of,  its  affinity  to  that  of 
Este,  I.  ISO, ;  attachment  of  Taaso  to,  170, 
35!i;  murder  of  two  princes  of,  194,  352. 

H 

liailes,  Lord,  IL  426. 

Ilaslam,  Mr,  qtioted,  IL  87,  104. 

Hayley,  Mr,  Pref\  ix,  xxxiii,  44,  283;. II.  17, 
231,283,461,467,469. 

Holland,  Lord,  quoted,  1.  340. 

Homer,  quoted,  I.  43;  derivefi  assistance 
from  antecedent  writers,  56 ;  is  the  foun- 
tain of  fiction,  82 ;  quoted,  V  49;  roman- 
tic richness  of  his  Odyssey,  267  ;  remarks 
on,  a74;  his  allegories,  iOO;  beautiful 
incident  in  his  Odyssey,  V..  43;  his  mode 
of  praising,  109;  remarks  of  Tasso  on, 
480,  481 ;  slavish  imitation  of  by  Tasso, 
in  liis  Jerusalem  Con,,  ibid,  and  seci. 

Hook,  Mr,  L  3'2,  1 16, 195,  S51,  38^,  transla- 
tion of  part  of  a  canzone,  240;  censures 
a  passage  of  the  Jen  s.  as  abrupt,  250 ; 
remark  of,  331 ;  his  m^rit  as  a  translator, 
333;  mistakes  a  passage  in  the  Jerus* 
337  ;  remark  of,  IL  290 ;  defends  the  Je- 
Tiisalem,  362. 

Hopital,  chancellor,  quoted,  L  27. 

Horace,  on  the  immortality  conferred  by  poets, 
I.  174;  quoted,  177;  verses  concerning 
Hannibal,  II.  SO  ;  quoted,  189,  446. 

Houssaye,  A.  de,  quoted,  i.  154;  of  the  gol- 
den rose,  IL  JOO. 

Hume,  recommends  the  Epigoniad,  I.  340; 
paraphrases  the  Syrci's  song,  of  Tasso, 
Sb7. 


Hurd,  Dr,  remark  of,  on  Tasso's  fictio  is,  I. 
246. 


Imperialism  his  account  of  Crichton,  IJ.  429, 
and  seq* 

Ingegneri,  a  friend  and  editor  of  Ta-so,  IL 
44,  93,  96  ;  assists  in  the  pubUcation  of 
the  Jerus.  Con.  292;  publishes  Tasso's 
poem  on  the  creation,  322. 

Isradi,  d',  Mr,  quoted,  I.  382;  IL  iSl,  455. 

Italy  favourable  to  the  study  of  antiquity, 
Pref.  xi' ;  wandering  life  of  f  he  literary 
men  of,  5 ;  compared  with  France,  165. 


Jerusalem  Dc/it?crei,  planned,!.  107;  its  hap- 
py choice  as  a  subject,  110 ;  why  adopted 
by  Tasfo  uncertain.  111,  20 J  ;  interesting 
his  pat.'iotic  feelings,  112  ;  first  sketch  of, 
ibid;  resumed,  I36 ;  progress  of  138; 
sketched  in  prose,  156,  I60 ;  progress  of, 
165,  174,  191 ;  obscure  allusions  in,  ex- 
plained, 192,  350,  234,  336;  letters  of 
Tasso,  on  the  completion  of,  I95,  and  seq.; 
is.se'it  to  be  revised  in  Rome,  199;  its  re- 
vise s,  200;  their  defects,  211,213;  ob- 
jections to  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  So- 
phr^nia,  21^,,  248,  279;  defended,  215; 
cor  sidered  as  too  much  ornamented,  216 ; 
pe  :uliarity  of  the  style  of,  217  ;  two  revi- 
si'ins  of,  219 ;  progress  of  the  second  re- 
v  sion,  244,  and  seq. ;  origin  of  a  verse  in, 
2  J5  ;  cancellation  in,  249 ;  defence  of  the 
bves,  and  magic  in,  2o2,  2fi6;  allegory  of 
277,401 ;  its  conformity  with  the  Aristote- 
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lian  rules  of  poetry,  37S;  with  history, 
26s ;  11.129,  130;  a  mutili. ted  edition  of, 
pubhdhed,  73,  other  editions,  93;  argu- 
ments of,  94;  controversy  legarding  it 
witli  tlie  Academy  ofCrusca,  1 19»  vnidt^q*; 
compared  with  the  Oilando^  131  andscj^; 
sung  by  the  Gondoliers,  \S\,A55y  titlt;of, 
not  approved  by  Tasso,  2\){] ;  rem^irks  on, 
ibid^  compared  with  the*  C onquistata^ 297 j 
482,  and  serj. ;  mo5 1  beautiful  stanza  in  the, 
S48;  source  of  the  defects  in  the,  355; 
criticisms  on,  357,  and  seq,;  example  of 
imitative  harmony  in,  3<jO;  great  waters 
by  whom  it  has  jeen  admired,  367,  and 
seq. 
Conquered,  II.  '234,  244;  Tasso  9 


fondness  oi  the,  279,  2f)7;  pubhshed  295, 
remarks  and  dissertation  on,  2y6,  477,  and 
seq. 

Johmon,  Dr,  I.  43 ;  writes  the  dedication  of 
Hoole's  Jerusalem,  122  ;  remarks  of,  208, 
877  ;  II.  195  205,  267,  371  ;  dictates  an 
account  of  Crichton,  4£7 ;  remark.^  on 
Milton's  style,  475. 

Junes,  Sir  W.  I.  17,  242  ;  IL  444. 

Jousts,  what,  I.  75. 

K 

Kippis,  Dr,  his  memoir  on  Crichton  quoted, 

II.  420,428.  430,4454 
Knights.     See  Chivalry. 


Law,  general  study  of,  in  Italy,  I.  93  ;  aTcr- 

si  on  of  diflei(  nt  poels  to,  51,  93,  94. 
Leonora.    See  Este. 


Leonora,  countess  of  Scandiano,  lier  beauty, 
1.  287  ;  verses  addressed  to  her  by  Tasso, 
239,  and  stq. ;  his  admiratioc.  of  her,  259, 
285. 

Leibnitz,  I.  122,  543. 

Leyden,  Mr,  I.  83. 

Lobeira,  see  Jmadis, 

Loffredo,  Donna,  Manso's  mothttr,  persuades 
Tassoto  write  a  religious poeoi;  ILSd5,490. 

Juombardelli,  II.  124. 

M 

Mackenzie,  Dr,  mistakes  of,  II.  427- 

Moffei,  his  theses  on  love,  I.  147. 

Mclacreta,  quoted,  1.  372. 

Malatista,  Ginevra,  is  beloved  by  B.  Tasso, 
I.  4,  5,  325 ;  ^compliment  she  receives 
from  Tasso,  147« 

Manfredi,  II.  107. 

Manso,  his  Life  of  Tasso,  Pref.  x;  remark 
of,  on  the  place  of  Tasso's  birth,  I4  ;  his 
account  of  his  infancy,  17  ;  of  his  mistres- 
ses, ^38  ;  error  of,  294 ;  account  cf  Tosso's 
meeting  with  his  sister,  U.  3;  believed  the 
story  of  Tajiso's  love  for  liTonora,  IS,  7B; 
introduced  .0  Tasso,  228,  and  seq. ;  his  nar- 
rative of  the  poet's  conversation  with  v.  spi- 
rit, 237  ;  rejnoves  Tasso  from  the  houjic^  of 
the  Count  oi'  Paleno,  2^2;  dialogue  on 
JF/7VWa7/7/?, addressed  to,  308;  his  kinduess 
to  Tasso,  3(^9 ;  last  parting  with,  319^^  his 
works, 2  n  ;  bestow^  lije  MS.  on  ItiemNup, 
on  the  monastery  of  St  Onotno,  328  w  ishes 
to  erect  a  inominitnt  to  Tas-to,  337  ;  hi* 
account  of  the  poet's  person,  3^2 ,  bon 
mots,  347  ;  continence,  i'50,  440  ;  \\\>  a-- 
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quaint  mcc  with  MiUon,  and  its  conse- 
quences, 282,  and  sey.;  459,  and  «f£. 
Manutiu ',  see  Aldus. 

Marinoy  his  Adone,  I.  34 1;  quoted, IL  19; 

his  pn  ise  of  Tasso,  30, 337  ;  acquaintf.nce 

with  !N[an80^nd  Tasso,  228^  313;  his  mo- 

numen  t,  338. 

Marmont'I,  remark  concerning  Didera:,  I. 

144;  Fousseau,  302, 
Methias,  Mr,  II.  335. 
Hazzoniy  L  185;  II.  431* 
Medici,  i  ime  of  their  patronage,  to  what  in 
part  oving,  1. 122  ;  rivalship  betweea,  and 
the  ho  ise  of  Este,  124,  229,  252. 
Menage,  juoted,  II.  348. 
Menzini,  beautiful  verses  of,  on  Tasso,  IL 

132. 
MercenaruB,    Archf»ngelus,    disputes    with 

Crichtiin,  IL  430. 
Mercuriae,  Jerome,  prescribes  for  Tasso,  IL 

110. 
Metaitasio,  of  Aristotle's  poetics,  L  211,  ap« 
proves  the  Episode  of  Sophronia,  215; 
praises  Tasso's  style,  IL  137 ;  letter  of,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  Tasso,  and  Ari- 
osto,  152;  quoted,  157,  206;  remarks  of, 
on  rhyme,  303. 
Metaiiro,  canzone  of  Tasso,  to  the,  IL  381. 
Mickk,  Mr,  his  prejudiced  admiration  of 

Camoens,  L  387,  and  seq  ;  402. 
Millar  quoted,  I.  73. 

Milton,  not  named  by  Serassi,  L  19  ;  his  ad- 
vantages of  Education,  35 ;  studies  mathe- 
maticsj  51 ;  visits  Galileo,  idid.  his  thirst 
of 'eading,  and  admiration  of  Dante  and 
Pilrarch, 55; quoted,  75, 76;  his  dislikeof 
VOL.  ir. 


law,  94,  quoted  96;  early  peculiarity  of 
his  genius,  10C«,  quoted  1 10,  1 T 1  ;  his  pro- 
pensity to  love   142,  quoted  185;  his  opi- 
nioR  of  the  necessity  of  labour  to  genius, 
210;  his  elisions,218;  hi.  garden  of  Eden, 
226,  quoted  235 ;  of  ullegory,  278  ;  his 
fondness  of  music,  ^^6 ;  of  Plato,  334 ; 
j      proposed  punctuation  of  a  passage  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  £6'* ;  his  confidence  in  his 
powers,  IL  66,  quoted  68;  verses  on  Tas- 
so's  madness,  79;  imitates  a  passage  of 
Tasso,  164,  not  fitted  to  write  tragedy, 
205  ;  his  verses  to  Manso,  228,  230,  308, 
310,  338;  compared  with  those  of  Tasso, 
2S 1 ;  not  a  wit,  278  ;  proud,  280 ;  fond  of 
meraphysica!  research,  285;  obligations 
to  Ihibartas,  287 ;  his  verses  on  light,  301 ; 
imitttes  Tasso,  36 1,  365, 489 ;  his  sonnets 
not  c  fter  the  model  of  Dante,  374 ;  remark 
concerning,  430;  his  introduction  to  Maa- 
so,  26  2,  and  seq.  Dissertation  on  his  emula- 
tion cf  Tasso,  459,  and  seq. 
Misfortunes,  effects  of  early,  «n  th^e  mind,  I. 

42. 
Moka  Tarquinia,  I.  299;  IL  98. 
Montaigne,  visits  Ferrara,  L  125  ;1L  74 ;  re- 
marks of,  on  Tasso's  derangemen^-92. 
Moniecatino  Antony,  an  encQiyof  Tasso,  L 

2S6,  IL  32. 
MofUesquieu,  1.  03,  99,  '^65. 
M^sii  Augustine,  his  harsh  treatment  of  Tas- 
so, IL  60. 
Muracori,  his  Antichita  Estend,  1.  345  ;  his 
character  of  Alphonso,  124 ;  his  accoun; 
of  the  tournaments  at  Ferrara,  125,   130, 
quoted  35,  133,  137. 155, 192;  accusation 
3s 
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of  Leo  X.  £^9;  of  Montecatino^  237, 
quoted  317j  84*^),  34T;  patronised  by  the 
family  of  Este,  349;  ane.:dote  of  Tasso, 
11.15;  remarks  on  the. poet's  confinemeat, 
82,  454 ;  character  of  Vinconzo  Gonzaga, 
448. 
Muretus,  I.  lG4 ;  remarl  of  Tas^o  concern- 
iflg^  IL  325. 

N 

Njiples,  beauties  of,  II.  21i7« 

'Newton,  I.  91^,  1 1.  90. 

Kicgoi^seoio  Stanislaus,  account  of,  II.  439. 

Nobili  Flaminio  de,  a  revisor  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem, I.  201 ;  his  scrupulousness^  213  ;  re- 
mark of,  '^72. 

"Sorts  Momig.  de,  letti'r  of,  conceming  Tas- 
so^ II.  323. 


Oddi  Father,  his  whiiuiical  objections  to  the 

Jtrmakm,  I.  202  ;  kindness  to  Tasso,  II. 

248. 
Olifulo,  see  Jemmlem. 
Orlando  Furicso,  see  Ariosto. 
Ossat  Cardinal,  quoted,  II.  384,  448. 
Ovid,  his  dislike  of  law,  I.  -51  ;  Hues  on  his 

banishment   319,  quoted  IL  61 ;  writes 

arguments  to  Virgi),  9,5. 

P 

Fuhyt  St,  I.  75  ;  remark  of,  <m  the  decay  of 

tournaments  in  France,  126. 
Paleno  Count,  of,  his  kindness  to  Tasso,  IK 

£27,236,245,278;  the  poet's  suspicions 

of  him,  281. 
Fali/igenius,  I.  348. 


Papio  John  A.  I.  25,  28,  106,  II.  390,  220 

Pasquier,  misrepresented^  II.  427, 

Pastor  fido,  see  Guarini, 

Pastoral  comedy  invented,  and  perfected  at 
Ferrara,  I.  123>  141, 

Pedantry,  at  the  revival  of  literature,  I.  20ii. 

Pellegrino  Camillo,  a  dialogue  of,  II.  122, 
Z35,  289. 

Petrarch,  a  favourite  of  Milton  and  Tasso, 
I.  55,  56;  his  delicate  manner  of  treating 
love,  79  ;  a  friend  of  the  Princes  of  Ferrara, 
346,  quoted  II.  2,  70,  / 1,  72,  8 1,  264 ;  his 
little  satisfaction  from  his  tiiumph,  321^ 
quoted  349;  his  excellence  in  lyric  poetry, 
373,  374. 

Philij)  II.  of  Spain,  his  neglect  of  the  Atna^ 
digi,  1.63,  118. 

Philips,  his  Splendid  Shilling,  II.  472. 

Piccohmini,  his  commentary  o^  the  Poetics, 

I.  iMa. 

Pigna,  I.  102;  a  favQuriteof  Alphonso.  143; 
his  canzoni  commented  on  by  TasdO,  i44: 
introduced  into  the  Jminta,  145, 178;  anil 
Jerusalem,  145 ;  death  of,  23G. 

Pinel,  quoted,  I.  292, 306;  II.  16. 

Pinelli,L  202;  II.  112. 

Place  la,  quoted,  II.  280. 

Plato f  admiration  entertained  for  him  by  the 
epic  poets,  I.  384 ;  his  dialogues,  il.  bu,  b5\ 
deeply  studied  by  Tasso,  242,  326,  353. 

Pole  Cardinal,  I.  46. 

Pope,  \erset  of  on  delicacy  of  sensation,  I. 
183;  beautiful  address  to,  11.  120;  resem- 
blance  of  to  Tasso,  138,  quoted  243, 

Possevino,  his  history  of  the  house  of  Gon- 
zaga^ II*  445, 448. 
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Prior,  quoted,  I.  18S. 
Pulci,  I.  86. 

Q 

QuadriOy  I.  84. 

Quinault,  quoted,  L  389;  H-  S64. 

R 

Ilenei  of  France,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  her 
character,  I.  128,  348. 

Renouard,  quoted,  II.  442,  447* 

Rhyme,  remarks  on,  II.  302 ;  why  the  octave 
is  not  our  heroic  measure,  304. 

Richelieu  Card.  I.  147. 

Rinaldo  poem  of,  short  time  in  which  it  was 
wrote,  I.  96,  published  104,  quoted  41, 97, 
1  ]^ ;  detailed  remarks  on  99,  SSO>  and  seq. 

RmMo,  painted  from  Alphonso,  1. 192;  dig- 
nified conduct  of,  II.  ^2. 

RiUm  Mr,  L  80,  81,  83. 

Robertson  Dr,  quoted,  I.  ^6,  73* 

Romance,  what,  i»  60. 

Romantic  fiction,  see  Itdionf 

Ronsard,  verses  of  Charles  IX.  to  I.  158; 
Tasso  introduced  to,  l64. 

RoBcoe  Mr,  Pref,  xxxiii.  128,  II.  444. 

Rose,  the  golden,  11.  800. 

Rom  Portia,  Tasso's  mother,  I.  6,  13,  23; 
her  unhappiness,  38,  38 ;  retires  to  a  mon- 
astery, 30;  parting  with  her  son,  31 ;  her 
death,  36 ;  suspicions  of  her  husband  on 
this  head  and  regrets,  37;  his  sonnets  on 
her  death,  46,  326. 

*  '  Bastiano  de,  his  absurd  attack  of 

Tasso,  ir.  144. 


Rousseau,  resemblances  of  to  Tasso,  I.  302, 

II.  22,  352;  admired  Tasso,  368. 
Rutherford  John,  IL  414,  443. 


Sade  Abb6  de,  quoted,  I.  79,  147,  158. 

Salviati,  leader  of  the  academy  of  Crusca, 
his  enmity  to  Tasso,  II.  123;  dies,  148. 

Samevefino,  prince  of  Salerno,  I.  5,  16; 
chosen  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  19;  i« 
persecuted,  22;  declared  a  rebel,  23;  mis* 
fortunes  of,  26,  28 ;  dies,  52.  . 

Scalabrino  hacu,  a  friend  of  Tasso,  I. 
222. 

Sciurra  Marco  di,  a  robber,  his  politeness  ta 
Tasso,  II.  290. 

Scoii,  Mr,  I.  73,  87. 

Seneca,  poet,  quoted,  I.  43,  152,  II.  32!. 

Seghezzi,  Pref.  xiv. 

Serassi,  account  of,  and  of  hU  Ufe  of  Tauo^ 
Pref.  xiii,  and  seq.;  remark  of  on  Tasso's 
place  of  birth,  14 ;  his  catholic  orthodoxy, 
19;  II.  178;  his  explanation  of  a  name 
assumed  by  Tasso,  1. 1 17 ;  his  courtly  use 
of  a  passage  in  the  Jerusalem,  13£,  350; 
opinion  on  the  episode  of  Sophrouia,  215; 
his  explanation  of  a  compliment  in  the 
Jerusalem,  234 ;  contradicts  Manso,  238 ; 
his  imperfect  account  of  the  revisions  of 
the  Jerus.  270, 284 ;  remarks  of,  on  Tasso's 
love  for  Leonora  of  £ste,  136,  156;  II. 
15,59;  his  opinion  on  Tasso's  confinement, 
83;  account  of  the  Sprite,  l69 ;  minute- 
ness of,  182,  2^i6,  309 ;  mistakes  and  rt- 
ticences  of,  199;  ^02, 222, 225, 278 ;  his  ac- 
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co'intof  the  prince  of  Venosa-smosicj  313^; 
quoted^  saep. 

Shakespeare,  of  the  u^e  of  flagellation,  aiid 
the  lo.is  of  memory  in  madness^  IL  87, 
104;  quoted,  118,441. 

Slieitstone,  quoted^  II.  9;  curious  verses  ia 
honour  of,  312. 

Sigonius,  I.  101,  105, 10.. 

Silenij  the  ancient,  I.  S38. 

Sixtus  ¥•  character  of,  II.  219;  Tasso  writes 
verses  on,  and  is  introduced  tohim,22o-, 225. 

Smellie,  remark  of,  on  sensibilit}'',  I.  182. ) 

Socrates^  curious  use  of  bis  example  madte 
by  Tasso,  II.  21 ;  his  disputations,  51. 

Sophocles,  1.244,268.;  his  Oedipus,  24^7 ,  TL 
183,  2dy. 

Sophronia,  see  Jcrusalcnu 

Sorrento,  Tasso's  birth  place^  its  beavij,  I, 
7,8;  11.5; 

tiouihiy,  Mr,  L  65^. 

Spenser  led  astray  by  Ariosto,  I.  50;  veises 

.  of,  on  the  misery  of  paying  court,  63 ; 
stanza  of,  on  beauty  and  bravery,  76; 
read  the  Rhialdo,  33 1 ;  hb  Faery  Queene, 
341 ;.  has  been  wrongly  asserted  to  have 
preferred  Ariosto  to  Tasso,  II,  149;  his 
wonderful  admiration  of  the  latter,  i&V/; 
I.  31 9,  and  seq,;  h.s  Boztre  of  Blisst,  ibid. 

Speroni,  Sperone,  account  of,  1.  10;  revises 
the  Amadigi,  60 ;  placed  in  the  Aminta, 
under  the  came  of  Mapsus,  J20, 178,366; 
perplexes  Tasso  with  metaphysical  objec- 
tions, 212,  €41, 244, 269 ;  visited  by  Taaso, 
i35\  that  poet's  anger  against  him,  251, 
270,281;  accuses  Tasso  of  plagiarism,  S.  I. 


Stdil^  Mad.  de,  her  Corinne  quoted.  Preface, 
xviii,  128,  355,362. 

Stewart,  Mr,  remarks  of,  I.  144, 339. 

Stirling,  Earl  of,  quoted,  11.  286. 

Strabo,  dream  of  Tasso,  concerning  a  pas* 
sage  in,  227* 

Strada,  his  poem  on  the  lyrist  and  nightin- 
gale, I  242. 

S^fdenham,  quoted,  I.  184. 

Summons,  Dr,  translation  by,  II.  79;  remark 
of,  284, 


Tasso,  Bernardo,  father  of  Torquato^  his 
birth,  I.  2 ;  education  3 ;  sonnet  of,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  mistress^  4,  825;  enters 
into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Salerno, 
6;  marries,  retires  to  Sorrento,  and  be- 
gins  his  Atnadigi,  7;  vicissitudes  of,  IG. 
and  seq,;  follows  tiie  prince  of  Salerno,  to 
France,  28,  158;  is  declared  a  rebel,  i!3 ; 
goes  to  reside  in  Rome,  and  sends  for  Tor- 
quato,  30;  lamentations  o{,  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  36,  and  seq. ;  sonnets  on  the  sub* 
ject,  46,  326 ;  tries  to  rescue  Cornelia  from 
her  uncles,  44>  45  ;  vicissitudes  of  47,  and 
seq.;  finishes  and  alters  his  Amadigi,  51, 
53 ;  resides  in  Venice,  ^3  i  letters  concer- 
ning his  daughter,  57>  58  ;  publishes  ins 
Amadigi,  62 ;  remarks  of,  on  romantic 
poetry,  .87  ;  on  the  reputation  of  Ariosto, 
89>  100 ;  compliment  paid  him  in  the  jKi- 

-  naldo,  97  ;  permits  his  son  to  publish  this 
poem,  103.;  enters  tlie  service  of  Duke 
William  of  Mantua,  106;  begins  a  new 
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poem^  120 ;  considers  himself  a  sweeter 
poet  than  his  son,  140;  dies,  i49;  reflec- 
tions on  his  lite,  151 ;  epitaph  bj  his  son, 
361. 

-^ —  Cornelia,  sister  of  Tasso,  I  9,  IS,  21, 
44;  her  marriage,  57  ;  Josses,  OS ;  poverty, 
256;  receives  her  brother,  II.  iJ;  second 
marriage  of  98 ;  dies  2^5. 

Torquato  remorks  on  his  life,  Pref. 

his  birth,  14;  strange  circumstances  re- 
corded of  his  infancy,  16;  his  early  pro- 
gress in  learning,  24,  34,61  ;  religious^  edu- 
cation, 25,  42  ;  distressful  parting  with  his 
mother,  31;  his  studies,  and  companion 
at  Rome,  33 ;  circumstances  which  favour- 
ed his  emulation  and  progress  in  poetry, 
S2,  40, 46,  64,  56,  90,  127,  13.^,  457,  138, 
159 ;  is  sent  from  Rome  to  Bergamo,  48 ; 
resides  inPe8aro,49;  in  Venice,  54;  studies 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  55,  56 ;  is  sent  to 
Padua  to  study  law,  61,  92 ;  (his  opinion 
of  the  romance  of  Amadis,  67  ;  praise  and 
emulation  of  Ariosto,  89, 91,  303 ;  state  of 
romantic  poetry  in  Italy  when  he  began 
his  careef,  87;)  becomes  disgusted  with 
law,  95,  97  ;  writes  his  Binnldo,  96  ;  pub- 
lishes it,  104,  (see  Rinaldo;)  studies  at  Bo- 
logna, I06;  plans  his  Jerusalem,  107,  (see 
Jenusalen^;)  leaves  Bologna,  113;  t  is  keen 
sensibility,  1 J5 ;  returns  to  Padua,  and  his 
studies  there,  1 16,  and  seq, ;  visits  his  latlier, 
118 ;  is  invited  to  and  arrives  at  Fcrrara, 
119,  127  ;  recommends  himself  to  the  prin^ 
cesses  of  Este,  and  is,  or  professes  to  be  in 
love  with  Leonora,  131, 134, 135,  M52  356, 
(see  Este,  Leoncra  of,)  revisits  Padua,  138 ; 


bis  situation  and  studies,  139;  visits  his 
father,  J  40;  becomes  enamoured  of  Lucre- 
tia  Bendidio,  142,  14:; ;  disputes  publicly 
on  the  subject  of  love,  146;  attends  the 
death-bed  of  his  father,  149;  accompanies 
his  patron  to  France,  lo8  ;  iriemorial  he 
leaves  of  his  affairs,  159 ;  his  reception  in 
France,  16 1, and  5^9. ;  leaves  it,  172  ;  is  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  173;  his  joy  and  gratitude,  174, 
367  ;  lectures  on  geometry,  176 ;  writes  the 
Aminta,ibid(see  Jminta ;)\'\siis  the  Duch- 
ess of  Urbino,  185;  sonnet  to  her,  186; 
visits  Venice,  and  on  his  return  sickens, 
194  ;  is  dissatisfied  with,  and  proposes  to 
leave  Ferrara,  19^,232,255;  tampering  of 
the  Medici  for  this  purpose,  232, 257,  317, 
319 ;  sends  his  poem  to  be  revised  in  Rome^ 
and  his  subsequent  regrets,  199,  207,  348, 
272;  visits  Padua,  202  ;  perplexities  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  objections  of  his  revison, 
215,219;  exhaustion,  liid.  suspicions, 221  ;- 
frequent  headaches,  223  ;  intense  applica- 
tion, 2i6;  imprudently  visits  Rome,  224, 
232;  returns,  236 ;  his  verses  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Scandiano,  239,  285 ;  perplexities 
on  the  second  revision  of  his  poem,  244, 
and  seq  ;  is  made  historiographer  of  the 
family  of  Este,  251,  261 ;  awkward  situa- 
tion in  which  this  places  him,  252;  his 
perplexity,  254;  apologetical  letter,  262; 
itfl  Uttle  effect,  269,  and  $€q, ;  fond  of  po- 
pular applause,  267 ;  his  impatience  to  pub- 
lish his  Jerusakm,  220,  269,  compelled  to 
mutilate  that  poem,  272, 274,279;  resolves 
to  allegorise  his  poem  277,  401 ;  perplex i-* 
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ties  at  .he  close  of  the  revision,  281  ;  sutn- 
mary  of  hi.^  loiters  on  the  subject.  89^ ; 
i.uspects  treachery,  1^82;  visit?  Leonora, 
286 ;  quarrels  vith  Guarini,  2B6;  strikes 
one  of  hi«j  acquaintances,  who  tries  to  as- 
sassinate him,  t?ijl,  and  sn/. ;  is  threatened 
with  a  sarrepLitious  edition  of  his  poem, 
296;  visits  Modena,  299 ;  h  s  misery  and 
suspicions,  301;  his  anxiet}'  to  procure  a 
faij-hful  domestic,  304;  delinura,  308  ;  at- 
tempts to  str.b  a  servant,  and  is  confined, 
310;  is  taken  to  Bclriguardo,  312;  his  dis- 
eased iriaginalion,  313;  petitions  the  court 
of  Inq-iisition^  315;  writes  to  Alphonso, 
0I9;  rtrsolvcs  to  fly  from  Fcrrara,  321,  IL 
2;  visits  his  sister  in  thehabil  of  shepherd, 
3  ;  tires  of  Sorrento,  8 ;  depails  to  Rome, 
10;  wishes  to  return  to  Ferrara,  13;  story 
of,  15 ;  returns,  I9 ;  leaves  Ferrara,  and 
wandejs  to  different  cities,  23,  and  seq.; 
seeks  and  finds  protec;ion  from  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  25,  30,  S^l  ;  departs  to  Pied- 
mont, 36;  hoppitahty  he  meets  with  on 
*.he  way,  37 ;  melancholy  state  in  which 
le  reaches  Turin,  44;  legrets  his  suspi- 
€  ons,  43 ;  writes  dialogues,  50 ;  returns  to 
Ferrara,  50  ;  is  conimed  in  an  hospital,  58 ; 
his  lamentations  and  complaints,  59,  62, 
6-i',  403,  and  seq, ;  his  imprudence,  31,  66, 
99 :  des|>ondence,  67 ;  feigns  in  a  dialogue 
a  conversation  with  a  spirit,  69,  170;  re- 
marks on  his  mental  alienation  and  con- 
finemei:t,  78,  and  seg.\  grief  on  the 
pubHcatiou  of  his  Jerusalem,  73,  95 ;  his 
diseased  perceptions,.  100,  HO;  gives  of- 
fence by  a  dialogue,  107,  and  seq^ ;  his 


controversy  with  the  Crusca,  119,  and  sfK ; 
petitions  the  cii^  of  Bergamo,  15S;  ia 
disturbed  by  a  sprite,  I69,  175,  176;  \i- 
sion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to,  J  73,  17?; 
is  released  from  prison,  181 ;  resides  ii 
Mantua,  184;  fiqishes  a  tragedy,  188; 
tires  of  Mantua,  and  visits  Bergamo,  200 ; 
returns  to  Mantua,  202;  pjiblishes  his 
Torrismondo,  203  ;  visits  Loretto,  216  ;  re- 
sides in  Rome,  218  ;  writes  his  sister,  224; 
and  visits  Naples,  227;  his  fondness  of 
monasteries,  227,  261,  271,308;  b?come« 
acquainted  witli  Manso,  228,  and  uq.;  his 
lawsuit,  105,  108,223,225,232,287,310, 
3*27  ;  his  conversation  with  a  spirit,  237, 
and  seq.;  departs  to  Rome,  246;  hiS 
awkward  situation  there,  248,  2 J»2;  resides 
in  an  hospital,  255;  is  invited  to,  ami 
warmly  received  at  Florence,  261 ;  return*- 
to  Rome,  9,65 ;  his  sanguine  hopes,  267  ;. 
disappointments,  268,  27 1  ;  departs  to 
Mantua,  ibid;  returns  to  Rome,  277 ;  re- 
sides in  Naples,  278 ;  lives  with  Manso, 
882 ;  begins  a  poem  on  the  creation,  285, 
300;  departs  to  Rome,  and  high  com])li« 
ment  he  receivcji  from  a  robber,  290;  pub- 
lishes his  Jerusalem  Conquered,  295;  is 
promised  a  triuniph,  3 17  ;  his  gracieus  re- 
ception at  Rome,  320;  anecdotes  concer- 
ning him,  923 ;  sickens  and  retires  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Onofrio,  S28 ;  his  list 
letter,  329;  death. and  bnrial,  335;  epU 
tapb,  ^'39;  his  person,  342 ;  conversation, 
346;  inond  and  intellectual  character, 
347,  and  seq.  352 ;  his  lyric  poetry,  37Q, 
and  seq.y  his  prose  writings,  375* 
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Tassoni,  qnoted,  I.  175 ;  remark  of,  concera- 

ing  James  I.  of  Scotland,  11.  314. 
Tatius,  Achilles^  obligations  of  TaHso  to,  I. 

309' 
Terasson,  I..  1 10 ;  proves  the  conformity  of 

the  Jerusalem,  vith  the  rules  of  Aristotle, 

213,  373  J    his  remarks  OQ  Homer,  374,' 

40n. 
ThibaiU,  Earl  of  Champagne,  song  of,  I. 

78. 
Thomson,  his   Castle  tf  Indohnu,  I.   384^ 

387. 
Thmnusy  I.  l63  ;  H.  428. 
Tiraboschi,  remark  of,  on  Tasso's  penman- 
ship,   I.   5G ;    communicate^,  documents  . 

to  Serassi,   173,  318;  quoted,  ^y5,  346; 

patronised   by  the  family  of  Este,  349; 

his  sentiments  on  Tasso's  confinement,  11. 

82 ;  of  the  style  of  Tasso,  136;  letter  of 

the  poet,  published  by,  244 ;  quoted,  429, 

432,  447,  &c. 
Tivoli,  villa  of,  I.  175. 
Tod,  Mr,  II.  151,  464. 
Tohnd,  Mr,  quoted,  II  283. 
Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de.  Viceroy  of  Naples, 

his  despotic  temper,  I.  18 ;  persecutes  the 

prince  of  Salerno,  32  ;  dies,  85. 
Tomasini  quoted,  I  62  ;  11.  328. 
Torrismondo,  a  tragedy  of  Tasso  begun,  I. 

189;   resumed,  11.  188  ;*published,  £03; 

remarks  on,  204,  and  seq. 
Tournaments,  what,  I.  75  ;  splendid  at  Fer- 

rara,  125,  129;  decay  of,  126. 
Trissino  unsuccessful  as  an  epic  poet,  I.  87  i 

U.  303. 


Turpin,  his  work,  L  86. 

S^re,  William  of,  I.  263;  II.  ISO. 

U 

Urbino,  Guidubaldo  II.  duke  of,  patronises 
Bernardo  Tasso,  I.  48  ;  letter  of  Tasso  to, 
anaounping  his  father's  death,  150;  dies, 
224. 

—  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of,  educated 
with  Tasso,  49  ;  marries  Lucretia  of  Este, 
152;  separates  from  her,  224,  letter  of 
Tasso  to,  II.  26;^  long  and  imprudent  ad- 
dress of  the  poet  to,  31,  383,  and  seq. 

Urqukart,  Sir  Thomas,  his  accouatof  Crich- 
ton,  II.  417,  and  seq. 


Valois,  Margaret  of,  I.  27, 47,  S3. 

Feniero,  letters  of,  concerning  Tasso,!.  310  j 
II.  24. 

Venosa,  prince  of,  his  musical  genius,  H.  3 13 ; 
friendship  for  Tasso,  314* 

Vida  imitated  by  Tasso,  H.  361. 

Virgil  studied  mathematics,  L  51  ;  his  skill 
in  war,  191 ;  quoted  211;  condensation  of 
his  style,  217;  not  sufficiently  interesting, 
267;  his  philosophical  disposition,  2^6; 
fond  of  Plato,  334 ;  quoted,  II.  72 ;  re- 
marks of  Tasso,  on  479^  480 ;  note  on  a 
copy  of,  in  the  British  Musaeum,  447- 

Voltaire,  his  opinion  of  introductory  verses; 
I.  102  J  his  Zaire  quoted,  108  ;  regrets  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  ibid; 
verses  on  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  163 ; 
quoted,  177,381,388;  his  description  of 
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envy,II.  120;  character  of  SixtuiV.  219;  H.    65,    88,  §7,    210,    QS6,    961,   Si:2, 

criticism  of,  on  the  Jerys.  35.7;  prefers  it  307, 

to  the  Jliad,  367 ;  verses  of,  on  Homer,  Warlon,  Mr,  his  hypothesis  on  romantic  fie- 

481.  tion,  I.  82 ;  error  of,  concerning  Spenser, 

II.  149;  quoted,  46S. 

W  JVoodhouuhe,  Lord,  Pref.  xxxii,  208;    H. 

Walker,    Mr    Cooper,    Pref.    xxxii.    3?5  j  414^  416,  426,  443, 449. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Of  the  foUowiog  Errata,  part  are  owing  to  the  oversight  of  the  author,  part  of  the  compositor.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  work,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  found  veiy  correctly  printeo. 


Page.  Line. 

14, 

Ifrm 

«7, 

5 

40, 

6 

85, 

4 

97, 

17 

102, 

8 

11«, 

4 

145, 

1 

180, 

4 

S65, 

2 

«70, 

10 

S95, 

6 

SSI, 

10 

86S, 

18 

S8, 

Sfrmn 

65, 

9 

80, 

18 

86, 

8 

109, 

2 

117, 

7 

137, 

S 

197, 

11,19 

816, 

5 

VOL.  I. 

Ifotiomf  for  was,  read  is. 

for  she,  read  Portia. 

for  examj^le,  read  steps  of. 

for  America,  read  Armoiica. 

for  waves,  read  streaM. 

for  oont^  read  oonte.*^ 

read  VoL  Vn. 

for  wiO,  read  shalL 

for  that,  read  this. 

for  large,  read  numerous. 

for  work,  read  wcM'ks. 

for  was,  read  were. 

for  has,  read  have. 

for  'tis  thee  that  brings,  read 
thy  thraldom  brings. 
topf  for  was  read  were. 


(add  afler  fecundated,)  from  its 

bosom* 
for  trouvert  on,  read  trouver  ton. 
for  need,  read  needed, 
for  idois,  read  images, 
for  eminence,  read  lordship, 
for  has,  read  have. 


VOL.  n. 
Pkige.  Line. 
IS,        5  from  top,  for  earnestly,  read  particularly. 
15  for  are,  read  were. 

2  for  duke,  read  prince. 

11  for  love,  read  grace. 

5  for  love,  read  bliss. 

4  for  ardiri,  read  adiri.  '^ 
9                  for  servaggoi,  read  serva^io. 

19  (right  in  Aldus,)  for  Q  u,  read  Qms. 
9  Jfrom  bottom,  for  securo,  e'l  ven,  read  sicuio, 

e^ben. 
7  for  she,  read  che. 

1  for  aflmtls,  read  aflbrded. 

5  for  there  is  a  beatinefor  an  hour, 
read  an  hour  strikes. 

S^  for  Ese :  quasisano^  read  £  se : 

quasi  sano. 

6  dele 


51, 

108, 

296, 
297, 
413, 
S49, 
449, 
t9. 


52, 
172, 

187, 


277, 


»e  passages. 
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